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Session  of  Monday  Morning,  August  24. 

The  Society  met  in  the  law  lecture-room  of  Columbian  University  at 
9.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Vice-President  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Welling,  President  of  the  University,  who 
was  expected  to  welcome  the  Society,  Acting  President  Gilbert  spoke  a 
few  words  of  greeting,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  welcomed  the  in- 
vited foreign  guests. 

election  op  fellows. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  result  of  the  balloting  for  the  election  of 
Fellows  as  follows : 

W^iLLiAM  P.  Blake,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.    Mining  engineer. 

Clarence  Raymond  Clagiiorn,  B.  S.,  M.  E.,  Birmingham,  Alabama.    Economic 

geologist  and  mining  engineer ;  now  working  on  the  geology  of  coal. 
David  T.  Day,  \.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C     Chief  of  division  of  mining 

statistics  and  technology.  United  iStates  Geological  Survey. 
Maj.  Clarence  E.  Di.tton,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Formerly  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
John  Eyerman,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.     Instructor  in  La  Fayette  College ;  Associate 

editor  of  the  Journal  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  of  the  American  Geologist ; 

now  engaged  in  paleontology. 
Eu({ENE  Rcdolpiie  Faribal'lt,  C.  E.,  Ottawa,  Canada.     Field  geologist  on  Geo- 
logical Survey  explorations  in  Nova  Scotia. 
AViLLiAM  Herbert  IIobbs,  B.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  AVisconsin.    Assistant  professor 

of  mineralogy,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Assistant  geologist.  United  States 

Geological  Survey.     Engaged  in  the  study  of  crystalline  schists. 
AValter  Proctor  Jenney,  E.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  AVashington,  D.  C     Mining  engineer, 

and  Geologist,  United  States  CJeological  Survey ;  now  engaged  in  general  geologj* 

of  zinc  and  lead  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
James  Putnam  Kimball,  Ph.  D ,  Washington,  D.  C     Geologist,  now  engager!  in 

private  practice. 
George  Edgar  Ladd,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.     Assistant  geologist, 

Missouri  Geological  Survey  ;  now  engaged  in  economic  geolog\^ 
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James  Ribhan  Macfarlane,  A.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.     Editor  of  the  second 

edition  of  the  American  Geological  Railway  Guide. 
William  H.  Niles,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    Teacher  of  geology. 
Timothy  William  Stantox,  B.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Assistant  paleontologist. 

United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  following  memorial  of  the  deceased  President  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
Alexander  Winchell,  was  read  by  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell : 

MEMORIAL  SKETCH   OF   ALEXANDER   WINCHELL. 

FellotP  Geologisl^ : 

It  is  because  of  the  courteous  persuasion  of  some  of  the  scientific  and 
pergonal  friends  of  my  brother  that  I  have  undertaken  the  sad  privilege 
of  saying  a  few  words  in  his  memory.  It  were,  perhaps,  on  some  ac- 
counts more  fitting  that  alien  tongues  should  discharge  this  duty  ;  but 
on  other  accounts  it  were  more  appropriate  that  a  personal  friend  should 
speak  of  him,  from  the  intimacy  of  his  acquaintance  and  from  the  love 
that  springs  from  many  years  of  community  of  interests  and  constant 
intercourse.  To  you  who  knew  Alexander  Winchell  well,  no  words  that 
I  shall  utt^r,  however  they  may  be  tinged  by  a  brother's  partiality,  will 
appear  extravagant ;  and  to  you  who  did  not  know  him  well,  I  shall 
hope  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  personality  and  hLs  work. 

This  occasion  will  not  permit  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  scientific 
work.  I  shall  hope  at  another  time  to  treat  of  that  more  fully.  I  will 
only  call  your  attention  to  the  prominent  traits  of  his  personal  character, 
and  to  some  of  the  epochs  of  his  professional  career. 

Alexander  Winchell  was  born  in  the  town  of  Northeast,  Dutchess 
c<mnty,  New  York,  December  31st,  1824.  He'died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, February  19th,  1891.. 

His  work  was  many-sided  and  voluminous.  As  a  youth  and  youm^ 
man,  he  excelled  in  mathematics  and  had  a  leaninji;  toward  civil  engi- 
neering and  astronomy  as  a  field  for  his  life's  energies.  This  facility  of 
mathematical  reasoning  has  given  cast  to  some  of  his  later  philosophi- 
cal speculations,  in  which  his  arguments  are  connected  and  expressed 
in  algebraic  form.  Later  he  spent  two  years  at  South  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  venerated  uncle,  a  leading  physician  of  Berkshire  county, 
making  preliminary  preparations  for  the  medical  profession.  About  this  • 
time  also  his  parents  and  some  of  his  trusted  advisers  urged  upon 
him  the  Christian  ministry.  These  early  inclinations  had  their  effect  on 
his  later  life,  and  appear  prominently  in  his  predilections  for  physiologi- 
cal and  theologico-scientific  writing.     He  delighted  in  music  and  poetry 
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and  sculpture ;  and  his  keen  esthetic  taste,  united  with  a  ready  appre- 
hension of  esthetic  truth  and  a  lively  imagination,  have  produced  a  large 
mass  of  ex(juisite  poetic  composition,  never  published,  or  but  partially 
published.  He  became,  at  Ann  Arbor,  a  patron  and  an  influential  pro- 
moter of  the  musical  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  university,  having 
served  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death  as  president  of  the  University 
Musical  Society.  He  had  a  quickness  of  perception  of  physical  form, 
and  a  deftness  in  mechanical  construction.  These  resulted  in  some 
modeling  in  plasterof  Paris,  as  well  as  in  many  hand-sketches  and  draw- 
ings. To  his  college  training  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  added  Hebrew, 
German  and  French ;  and  later,  along  with  Spanish,  he  also  acquired  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
scientific  works  in  which  he  was  concerned  in  these  languages. 

The  fortunes  of  his  birth  not  having  afforded  him  the  means  and 
opportunity  to  devote  himself  at  once  and  uninterruptedly  to  any 
chosen  line  of  professional  labor,  he  resorted  to  teaching  as  a  double 
means  of  financial  revenue  and  of  personal  improvement.  In  this  he 
was  rapidly  promoted;  but  this  rapid  promotion  was  due  more  to  his 
scholarship  and  his  success  as  a  leader  of  his  best  pupils  than  to  any 
j)ersonal  magnetism  or  sympathy  which  he  inspired  in  his  classes  as  a 
whole.  He  had  no  care  for  laggards,  and  only  a  passing  regard  for  the 
indifferent  or  mediocre ;  but  for  the  student  who  manifested  a  special 
earnestness,  or  exhibited  more  than  a  casual  interest  in  natural  science, 
he  was  ready  to  spend  any  amount  of  extra  time  and  to  render  unsel- 
fishly any  service  that  might  be  required.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
the  lower  grades  of  the  teacher's  profession  to  that  of  a  full  professor  in 
the  department  of  science  which  he  had  chosen.  The  teaching  pro- 
fession brought  him  frequently  upon  the  lecture  platform,  and  his 
earnest  interest  in  the  educational  and  social  issues  of  the  day,  as 
brought  out  in  the  leading  periodicals,  prompted  him  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  them.  As  his  contributions  on  the  issues  of  scientific 
instruction  and  scriptural  interpretation  always  bore  the  impjress  of 
Christian  faith  and  of  scientific  as  well  as  philosophical  acumen,  he 
was  marked  as  a  defender  of  the  Christian  church  against  assaults 
which  scientific  men  had  made  upon  it.  These  qualifications,  admired 
by  the  scientist  no  less  than  by  the  Christian  educator,  recommended 
him  for  still  higher  promotion,  and  he  was  elected  and  inaugurated  as 
chancellor  of  Syracuse  university,  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 

He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  financial  and  other  vexatious 
details  of  university  administration  absorbed  all  his  energies,  and  as 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  relief,  he,  contrary  to  his  expectation  when 
he  accepted  the  position,  promptly  resigned  and  accepted  again  a  pro- 
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fessorship  in  the  same  institution.  It  was  during  his  residence  at 
Syracuse  that  were  laid  the  first  lines  of  an  episode  in  his  professional 
career  which  was  to  become  the  most  distinctive  event  of  his  life.  He 
gave  by  invitation  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate 
on  "  Adamites  and  pre-Adamites,"  which  were  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  This  had  been  preceded  by  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject  before 
the  Bible  class  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Syracuse,  and  was  followed 
by  an  article  on  "  Pre-Adamites  "  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  encyclo- 
pedia. In  this  he  singled  out  the  Noachian  descendants  as  of  later 
origin  than  several  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and,  without 
contravening  any  of  the  statements  of  divine  scriptures,  attempted  to 
show  wherein  some  of  their  current  interpretations  ought  to  be  corrected. 
The  whole  effort  was  one  of  those  far-reaching  expositions  of  scriptural 
and  scientific  harmony  for  which  he  was  becoming  famous,  and  which 
only  require<l  for  their  universal  acceptance  the  abandonment  or  modi- 
fication of  some  dogmas  of  human  origin.  He  had  been  lecturing  on 
jreology  four  years,  at  Vanderbilt  university,  at  first  dividing  his  time 
between  that  institution  and  Syracuse  university ;  but  these  views  were 
supposed  by  the  authorities  of  Vanderbilt  to  be  heretical,  and  when  he 
refused  to  decline  a  re-appointment  in  May,  1878,  the  lectureship  which 
he  held  there  was  unceremoniously  abolished.  This  act,  which  flavored 
of  the  proscriptions  of  the  middle  ages,  created  a  profound  sensation  in 
educational  circles.  He  received  such  a  spontaneous  and  instant  sym- 
I>athy  and  support  that,  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  trial  and  con- 
viction and  punishment  without  the  opportunity  of  defense,  he  elabo-, 
ratetl  the  work  of  the  pamphlet  on  **  Adamites  and  pre-Adamites  ''  into 
an  attractive  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  which  was  published  in 
l>o>U.  This  volume  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  large  number  of 
publications,  partly  theological  and  scriptural  and  j)artly  scientific, 
which  won  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  not  only  of  numerous 
'*<Mentific  students  but  also  of  many  churchmen,  and  which  have 
sen-ed  ta  allay  the  fears  of  many  as  to  the  attitude  of  scientific  men 
trenerally  toward  Christianity. 

On  his  return  to  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1879,  he  resumed 
more  strictly  scientific  work ;  but  the  multiplied  demands  made  upon 
him  for  scientific  contributions  of  a  more  popular  character  interfered 
i*eriously  with  his  plans.  Within  the  first  three  years  appeared  not 
only  his  "  Pre-Adamites,"  but  "  Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Hammer " 
and  "  World  Life."  On  the  last  he  spent  more  time  than  on  any  of  his 
former  publications.  It  is  an  amplified  reproduction  of  j)rinciple8  and 
♦liscussions  which  he  had  presented  in  more  or  less  fragmentary  form 
in  public  lectures  during  several  years,  and  fills  the  place  in  the  realm 
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of  physical  science  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  faith  which  the 
"  Pre- Adamites  "  fills  in  the  realm  of  anthropology.  In  rapid  succession 
followed  *'  Geological  Excursions ; "  "  Geological  Studies,  or  Elements  of 
Geology  "  (1886) ;  "  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field  "  (1886), 
*  Shall  we  teach  Geology?;"  and  three  annual  contributions  to  the 
reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota,  the  last  of  which,*' Amer- 
ican Opinion  on  the  Older  Rocks,"  reached  him  in  printed  form  but  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  his  death. 

This  is  the  merest  skeleton-sketch  of  the  busy  life  and  fertile  pen  of 
Alexander  Winch  ell.  It  takes  no  note  of  his  daily  labors  in  the  clas}?- 
room,  nor  of  his  minor  papers,  some  of  which  are  lengthy  and  involved 
the  severest  study,  nor  of  his  technical  geological  work  as  director  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Michigan.  This  was  all  interspersed  again  with 
public  addresses  at  commencements,  and  platfonn  lectures  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  No  one  can  give  attention  to  the  multiplicity 
of  the  avenues  of  his  labor  without  experiencing  a  profound  conviction 
of  his  untiring  industry  and  versatility,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  intellectual  capacities. 

The  full  num]>er  of  his  literary  compositions  published,  according  to 
a  list  kept  by  himself,  is  five  hundred  and  sixty -six.  He,  described  seven 
new  genera  and  three  hundred  and  four  new  species  of  organisms,  mostly 
fossil,  and  sixteen  new  species  were  named  for  him  by  other  paleontolo- 
gists. There  remain  unpublished  numerous  poems,  minor  manu.scriptj* 
and  journals,  and  the  larger  part  of  a  volume  on  "  Intellect  and  Religion,'' 
aa  well  as  an  uncomj)leted  memoir  for  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey on  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  fossils — an  amplification  of  his  work 
on  the  "  Marshall  group  "  based  on  his  collections  for  the  Michigan 
geological  survey  and  on  other  collections  made  later. 

It  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  who  considers  the  volume  and 
variety  of  his  literary  work,  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  personality 
and  that  he  was  dominated  by  the  strongest  convictions.  The  firmness 
and  the  depth  of  all  his  mental  movements  were  equalled  only 
by  their  enduring  constancy  and  their  untiring  activity.  Ho  was 
from  boyhood  j)hysically  strong,  and  in  his  manhood  he  was  rarely 
interrupted  by  bodily  ailment.  The  stealthy  disease  (aortic  steuosit^) 
which  finally  surprised  him  and  us  was  probably  upon  him  for 
many  years,  but  it  did  not  prostrate  him  nor  even  incapacitate 
him  for  more  than  a  few  days.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  popular 
course  of  lectures  before  the  geological  society  of  the  university 
of  Michigan ;  three  had  been  given  on  "  Evolution,"  but  the  fourth 
and  last,   which   was  specially    entitled  "  Philosophy   of   evolution," 
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was  temporarily  postponed,  owing  to  increasing  debility  and  the  direct 
advice  of  his  physician.  It  was  to  have  been  given  February  6.  On 
the  small-page  hand  memorandum  containing  the  catch-words  of  the 
argument  of  each  lecture,  from  which  he  elaborated  his  theme  extempo- 
raneously, and  which  was  found  on  his  desk  after  his  funeral,  he  had,  in 
pencil,  inserted  an  arrow-point  denoting  the  place  at  which  the  course 
Wiw  interrupted.  This  being  absolutely  his  latest  public  work,  it  has 
a  melancholy  interest  and  value,  and  the  entire  page  is  here  appended : 

Evolution. 

Its  principles  and  proof Sj  popularly  discussed  in  four  lectures^  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geological  Society  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Jan.  16. —  World  EiH>lution. 

The  method  of  world-origin,  world-growth,  and  world-decay ;  the 
same  for  all  worlds.  The  spectacle  of  the  universe,  unity  of  method, 
and  unity  of  creative  intelligence.  Divine  plans  and  basis  of  inter: 
communication  among  the  populations  of  all  worlds.  Evolution  the 
unifying  conception. 

Jan.  23. — Organic  Evolution. 

I.  The  March  of  Extinct  Life. — The  method  of  its  march  through  the 
ages.  The  germinal  conceptions  evolved  in  time.  The  vertebrate  type 
in  ita  secular  expansion-  Advent  of  man.  His  organic  evolution  past 
its  culmination.  >Ian  the  subject  of  psychic  evolution.  Commence- 
ment of  physical  decadence. 

Jan.  30. — Organic  Evolution. 

II.  ITeredily  and  Variability- — Conditions  of  variability.  Environ- 
ment and  adaptation.    Examples  of  variation. 

III.  Morphologic<U  Evidences.  —Family  resemblances.  Blood  resem- 
blances.   Visible  kinships  among  animals.    Common  descent. 

IV.  Emhryological  Data. — Parallelism  of  embryonic  histories.  Par- 
allelism with  gradations  of  animals.  Parallelism  with  paleontological 
succession.    The  three  parallels  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 

Feb.  6. — Philosophy  of  Evolution. 

What  ia  Darwinism  ?  Misapprehension  of  causation.  Relation  to 
environment  conditional ;  not  casual.  Cause  acts  now  and  here.  The 
efficient  cause  in  the  organism.  The  efficient  cause  immaterial.  The 
efficient  cause  discerning.  Evolution  reveals  the  universe  as  one  em- 
pire ;  establishes  the  unity  of  creative  intelligence ;  and  proves  human 
kinship  with  the  infinite  mind. 

To  these  lectures  such  large  numbers  of  auditors,  both  students  and 
citizens,  flocked  that  they  were  driven  from  the  room  which  was  his 
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lecture  room,  first  into  the  law  lecture  room,  and  then  into  the  general 
assembly  hall  of  the  university,  where  it  was  estimated  that  from 
twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  listeners  waited  and  were  instructed 
for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on  the  occasion  of  his  third  lecture.  This 
was  the  last  time  he  was  outside  of  his  home,  and  he  was  so  weak  that 
some  friendly  students  literally  bore  him  to  the  carriage  which  was  wait- 
ing to  convey  him  back. 

He  certainly  expected  to  recover  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  final 
lecture  of  the  course,  though  evidently  there  were  misgivings — misgivings 
whose  shadowed  presence  in  his  calculations  for  some  months  previouj^ 
can  be  read  from  small  acts  and  sajrings  which  are  now  recalled,  but 
which  at  the  time  attracted  but  little  attention. 

After  he  had  definitely  chosen  as  the  arena  in  which  he  should  work 
out  his  professional  career  and  had  been  appointed  to  teach  the  natural 
sciences,  there  are  distinctly  two  epochs  in  his  life  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  important  official  event.     The  first  epoch  is  thai 
which  is  marked  by  his  devotion  to  rigorous  scientific  investigation,  the 
discovery  of  the  unknomn.     The  second  epoch  is  that  marked  by  his  broader 
grasp  of  things  already  known  in  science,  and  his  classification  of  the  known 
into  system.     It  will  not  be  correct  to  suppose  that  he  wholly  abandoned 
one  when  he  took  up  the  other,  or  that  he  did  not  already  labor  in  the 
latter  before  he  gave  up  the  former ;  for  throughout  his  life  he  was  ready 
to  engage,  and  did  engage,  in  either  as  opportunity  wfts  presented.    Still, 
he  did  himself  make  announcement  of  this  transition  from  the  special  to 
the  general  in  his  scientific  labor.     This  distinction  and  division  were 
instituted  by  his  giving  up  of  the  geological  survey  of  Michigan  and 
abandonment  of  all  hope  of  future  work  in  that  direction,  and  were 
accentuated  later  by  his  acceptance  of  the  chancellorship  of  the  Syracuse 
university.     The  war  of  the  Rebellion  interrupted  the  Michigan  survey 
in  1861,  after  two  years  of  successful  field  and  laboratory  work.    The 
official  result  of  these  two  years  is  embraced  in  a  volume  of  339  pagee, 
printed  in  1861.*    But  the  most  valuable  results  appeared  unofficially 
in  later  publications,  chiefly  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.    During  the  ei«,^ht 
years  that  elapsed  before  the  survey  was  revived  (1869)  he  ^vas  mainly 
engaged,  so  far  as  stri(;tly  geological  work  was  concerned,  in  elaborating 
its  paleontological  results  and  in  special  surveys  of  limited  districts  with 
special  reference  to  their  economic  resources.     Thus  he  became  familiar 
with  the  geological  conditions  of  the  salt  and  petroleum  rocks  of  Michi- 

♦  Firj»t  Biennial  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan  :  Lansini^,  t8»;i. 
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gan,  Ohio  and  Canada,  on  which  he  made  special  studies.  In  tespect 
to  the  salt-bearing  strata  of  Michigan  he  established  the  basin-shaped 
form  of  the  strata,  and  defined  not  only  the  principles  but  also  the  geo- 
graphic area  in  which  brine  might  be  found.  His  chief  geological  problem, 
however,  during  this  interim  was  the  establishment  and  defense  of  the 
'*  Marshall  group,"  which  on  paleontological,  historical,  and  stratigraphic 
evidence  comprises  a  great  series  of  Subcarboniferous  strata  which,  as  a 
body,  belong  together,  although  they  had  in  part  been  embraced  severally 
under  the  names  Catskill,  Waverly,  Kinderhook,  Goniatite  limestone* 
Yellow  sandstone,  Chouteau  limestone,  and  Siliceous  group.* 

On  the  resumption  of  the  survey  in  1869,  he  was  chosen  director  by 
the  geological  board  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great  zest.  The 
eight  years  that  had  passed  since  it  was  interrupted  had  broadened  his 
views  and  qualified  him,  by  his  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
state  and  with  its  geology  as  well  as  with  the  geology  of  adjoining  states, 
to  carry  on  the  survey  rapidly  and  effectively.  Preparatory  to  the 
meeting  of  the  state  legislature  he  drew  up  a  report  of  progressf  and  had 
put  into  print  a  plan  for  his  final  report.  Unhappily,  complications  of 
I)er8onal  and  political  nature  arose  and  threatened  the  success  of  the 
8ur\-ey,  and  my  brother  resigned  his  commission.!  The  geological  board 
never  appointed  a  successor  but  parcelled  out  the  survey  to  different 
geologists ;  and  their  separate  reports,  conceived  and  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  the  director,  were  subsequently  published  as 
official  reports  on  the  geology  of  the  state. 

Thus  my  brother  was  turned  from  his  chosen  field  of  special  geological 
research  and  led  into  the  broader  domain  of  systematic  study,  un- 
doubtedly to  the  loss  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan  but  to  the  benefit  of  the 
wider  circle  of  readers  of  his  later  writings. 

We  do  not,  however,  enter  within  the  domain  of  Alexander  WinchelPs 
greatest  achievements  until  we  consider  his  broader  discussions  of  the 
relations  of  modern  science  to  education,  to  culture,  and  to  Christian  faith, 
and  his  contributions  to  natural  theology.  He  imbibed  from  his  boy- 
IuxkI  training  a  profound  reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  and  his  whole 
life  was  a  testimony,  no  less  in  its  daily  manifestations  than  in  its  con- 
j^ecration  to  correct  biblical  interpretation,  to  his  belief  in  their  teach- 
ings. While  he  accepted  and  defended  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  insisted  with  equal  pertinacity  that  Christian  faith  must  have 

*The  Marshall  Oroap:  A  memoir  on  its  Geological  Position,  Characters  and  Equivalents  in  the 
l'Qit4>d  State's.    Proeeedinss  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  vols,  xi  and  xii,  1860  and  1870. 

t  R**port  on  the  Progress  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan.  Presented  to  the  Geological 
B<j»ird  Nov.,  ItrrO:  Lanning,  1871.    8vo,  64  pp. 

I  The  ciroami«tanceA  which  led  to  the  resignation  are  caricatured  in  "Sparks  from  a  Geologist's 
HAmnier*'  under  the  allegory  "A  remarkable  Maori  manuscript.*' 

II— BvLL.  GcoL.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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and  does  have  a  rational  foundation  and  sanction  in  human  reason ;  and 
he  ascribed  the  conflicts  between  science  and  religion  which  have  been 
insisted  on  both  by  Christian  theologians  and  by  atheists  to  wrong  ideas 
of  the  relations  that  subsist  between  them  and  to  dogmatic  interpreta- 
tions and  traditions — or  else  to  the  weakness  of  the  light  which  reason 
has  been  able  to  derive  from  the  flickering  flame  of  science,  or  from 
the  glare  of  profane  history.  His  position  among  the  scientists  of 
America  in  this  respect  was  sometimes  bold  and  often  unique.  His 
earliest  scientific  thinking  and  his  first  public  addresses  were  cast  in  a 
mold  of  theifltic  faith.  Although  the  mold  was  compelled  to  grow  through 
various  enlargements  and  modifications,  it  was  never  thrown  aside. 
Thus,  in  1857,  he  addressed  a  bible  class  at  Ann  Arbor  on  ''  Theologico- 
geology,  or  the  teachings  of  scripture  illustrated  by  the  confonnation  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  "  and  in  1858  his  final  lecture  of  a  course  before  the 
Young  Men's  Literary  Association  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  entitled  "  Creation, 
the  work  of  one  intelligence  and  not  the  product  of  physical  forces." 
His  hesitancy  in  the  adoption  of  evolution  as  the  method  of  organic  de- 
velopment of  species  continued  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  give  it 
sufficient  examination  to  define  its  bearings  on  his  conception  of  dinne 
agency  in  creation.  His  small  work,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution ;  its 
Data,  its  Principles,  its  Speculations,  and  its  Theistic  Bearings  "  (1874), 
was  the  result  of  that  preliminary  examination.  He  sat  down  to  the 
task  with  an  expectation  to  reach  an  adverse  conclusion.  He  rose  from 
it  satisfied  of  its  theistic  basis — the  panurgic  energy  of  evolution  is  the  di- 
mne  intelligent  wiU,  the  single  synthetic  force  of  which  all  other  force:^  of 
matter  are  but  specialized  forms.  This  central  conception  once  estab- 
lished, it  was  his  delight,  as  evinced  in  hundreds  of  lectures  and  in  all 
his  later  publications,  to  group  the  phenomena  of  physical  and  organic 
nature  about  it,  and  to  reenfore  it  by  all  the  eloquence  and  philosophy 
and  learning  which  he  could  command.  It  was  the  central  conception 
and  the  designed  finale  of  that  last  course  of  lectures  from  which  death 
snatched  him  away.  * 

In  scientific  education  he  bore  a  conspicuous  and  burdensome  part. 
Going  to  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1854,  he  found  a  young  state 
institution  in  a  crude  state  of  organization  and  without  any  definite 
recognition  of  the  natural  sciences  as  factors  of  culture  and  as  necessary 
elements  in  a  college  curriculum.     He  went  energetically  to  work  to 

♦  He  was  advised  by  many  during  the  past  two  years  to  issue  a  revised  edition  of  his  "  Doctrine 
of  Evolution,"  but  he  steadily  declined,  for  he  had  in  mind  the  publication  of  a  thorough  trcftti-^^* 
on  evolution  as  a  sequel  to  that  work.  He  considered  his  "  Doctrine  of  Evolution  "  as  a  sort  of 
court  trial  of  the  cause  of  evolution  by  a  Judicial  and  impartial  mind.  That  trial  concluding  with  a 
verdict  favorable  to  evolution,  he  wished  to  him.'telf  take  the  position  of  an  advocate  and  to  prepart; 
its  strongest  affirmative  argument. 
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influence  public  opinion.    He  was  conspicuous  in  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  of  which  he  was  soon  elected  president.    He  wrote  numerous 
reports  and  appeals  and  resolutions,  and  in  1858  he  was  charged  with 
the  editorship  of  the  Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  which,  with  great 
tact  and  distinguished  ability,  he  made  to  tell  the  story  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  to  plead  for  scientific  instruction  in  all  the  schools.    His 
objective  point  was  to  introduce  natural  science  in  a  systematic  manner 
into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state,  and  through  them  to  feed  the 
i«tate  university  with  a  class  of  students  that  would  expect  and  demand 
a  higher  grade  of  scientific  instruction  from  that  institution.    He  never 
wearied  in  this  effort,  some  of  his  latest  publications  (e.  g,y  "  Shall  we 
Teach  Geology  ?  ",  1889)  voicing  the  same  plaint  in  louder  and  more 
immediate  appeals.    He  urged  the  university  authorities,  who  to  him 
manifested  a  lethargic  indifference,  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion in  this  particular,  to  plan  for  greater  fiacilities  for  teaching  the  sciences, 
and  to  build  up  greater  attractions  to  the  student  scientifically  inclined. 
He  pointed,  with  a  tinge  of  humiliation,  to  the  newer  institutions  of  like 
prade  further  westward  which  have  outstripped  the  university  of  Michi- 
gan in  scientific  appliances,  having  caught  the  moving  spirit  of  the  times 
and  having  made  provision  for  a  future  career  in  natural  science  which 
has  yet  to  be  entered  upon  at  Ann  Arbor.    "  That,  also,  goes  for  nothing," 
said  he,  not  ten  days  before  his  death,  as  he  sorrowfully  pointed  to  some 
rejected  plans  for  a  new  science  hall  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  had  been 
devised  jointly  and  had  been  presented  unsuccessfully  to  the  authorities 
of  the  university.     I  understood  that  the  legislature,  then  in  session, 
had  not  been  asked  to  make  provision  for  it  in  the  stated  appropriations. 
Future  years,  however,  will  reveal  to  the  people  of  Michigan,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  regents  of  the  university,  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend,  and  they  will  hasten  to  repair  the  great  defect  which 
hLs  sagacity  pointed  out  and  which  hig  labor  aimed  to  remedy. 

Cognate  with  his  eflTorts  to  build  up  directly  a  scheme  of  higher 
soientific  instruction  in  the  schools  were  his  efforts  to  popularize  science 
among  the  citizens  at  large.  His  work  "  Sketches  of  Creation  "  (1870) 
has  had  an  enormous  sale.  It  proves  the  eagerness  of  the  enlightened 
American  citizen  to  penetrate,  albeit  not  through  the  avenues  of  technical 
science,  into  the  rece-jses  of  profound  scientific  truth  and  imagination. 
One  of  the  greatest  services  which  he  rendered  to  geology  was  to  clothe 
its  jjreat  truths  in  attractive  words  adapted  to  the  masses.  The  thousands 
who  have  read  "  Sketches  of  Creation  "  or  "  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Field,"  will,  should  occasion  arrive,  teitify  to  the  cultural  as  well  as  the 
economical  value  of  geology.-  Such  occasions  arise  annually  in  the 
j«tate  legislatures  and  in  our  educational  boards,  and  no  one  can  esti- 
mate the  influence  which  his  beautiful  popular  essays  have  had  in 
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bringing  about  the  present  multiplicity  of  geological  surveys  and  open- 
ing the  avenues  to  favorable  legislation  by  the  states  of  the  Union  and 
by  the  United  States  congress. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  a  special  study  of  his  separate 
publications,  however  inviting  and  profitable  it  might  promise.  We  can 
here  only  sketch  some  of  the  grander  steps  of  his  life,  and  bear  our  tribute 
to  his  goodness,  his  untiring  industry,  and  his  single-minded  consecration 
to  the  truth.  As  geologists  we  have  to  acknowledge  ourselves  deeply  in- 
debted to  him ;  for  he  explored  in  advance  of  us  some  of  the  deepest  and 
darkest  recesses  of  our  science ;  he  scanned  the  heavens  of  all  science  and 
all  philosophy,  and  he  brought  forth  new  things  and  classified  old  facts 
which  before  had  been  chaotic  or  contradictory.  His  imagination  served 
him  as  a  scientific  guide  to  unknown  realms ;  his  language  clothed  liis 
descriptions  with  beauty  and  his  ideas  with  definiteness  and  reasonable- 
ness. As  a  rhetorician  few  have  excelled  him ;  as  a  popular  scientific 
expositor,  and  especially  as  the  harmonizer  of  apparently  conflicting 
truths  in  science  and  religion,  none  have  equalled  him.  He  constructed 
an  arch  and  put  in  the  keystone  connecting  two  independent  pillars  of 
truth.  He  was  able  to  stand  and  to  work  on  either  of  these  pillars ;  and, 
being  so  able,  he  saw  that  they  were  designed  to  sustain  the  same  great 
superstructure.  The  pillars  are  revealed  truth  and  natural  truth,  and 
the  superstructure  is  the  unison  and  harmony  of  all  truth. 

My  duty  would  not  all  be  done  did  I  not  refer  to  his  relations  to  this 
Society,  and  his  agency  in  effecting  its  successful  organization.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  see  the  need  of  this  organization,  and  cooperated  with 
the  preliminary  committees.  The  Society,  however,  as  an  actuality, 
made  but  little  headway  until  the  Cleveland  meeting,  where  he  was  made 
the  presiding  officer ;  and  by  his  judicious  selection  of  committees  and 
the  drafting  of  a  preliminary  constitution  the  Society  was  formally 
organized,  and  a  large  number  of  influential  geologists  then  present 
signed  the  preliminary  articles.  Since  then  he  has  been  uninterruptedly 
in  the  service  of  the  Society.  He  has  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  every  meeting  of  the  Society,  having  presided,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  at  every  meeting  of  the  latter.  Our  constitution  was  drawn  up  by 
him  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  to  any  one 
belongs  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,''  it  i8 
to  Alexander  Winchell.  The  Society,  therefore,  to-day  for  the  first  time 
draped  in  mourning,  has  lost  not  only  its  present  chief  officer  but  its 
strongest  friend  and  promoter. 

In  conclusion :  We  cannot  now  fully  realize  the  loss  which  the  death 
of  such  a  geologist  inflicts  on  the  science  of  geology  in  America.    He  was 
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not  all  the  time  active  in  the  fighting  camp  of  the  fray,  but  he  was  always 
in  the  great  contest.  He  was  organizing  the  forces,  and  laying  far-reach- 
ing plans  for  campaigns  which  the  future  alone  will  work  out ;  he  was 
rallying  the  reserves  by  public  enlightenment  on  the  issues  and  utility 
of  all  science.  He  increased  our  friends  and  disarmed  our  foes.  He 
propitiated  many  who  were  hostile  or  indifierent.  His  influence  was 
felt  where  it  was  little  suspected.  The  next  generation,  scanning  the 
history  of  the  present,  will  detect  the  agency  which  he  bore  out  in  the 
scientific  and  particularly  in  the  geologic  movements  of  this,  and  the 
next  century  can  best  point  out  the  men  who,  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  bore  the  great  burdens  and  discharged  the  great 
functions  on  which  the  progress  of  truth  and  the  increasing  happiness  of 
man  depend. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  memorial,  it  was  moved  by  Professor 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise  and  unanimously  voted  that  a  special  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Society  resolutions 
in  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  regarding  the  death  of 
I^esident  Winchell.  The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Edward 
Orton,  Charles  A.  White,  Charles  R.  Van  Hise.* 

No  reports  of  committees  were  presented  and  no  miscellaneous  business 
was  offered.  After  announcements  r^arding  the  sessions  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  approaching  International  Geological  Congress,  Acting  Presi- 
dent Gilbert  declared  the  scientific  work  of  the  meeting  in  order,  and 
announced  the  first  paper  upon  the  printed  program  : 

A  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
BY  PBOF.  DR.  GU8TAV  8TKINMANN,  OF  THE  UNIVERSmr  OF  FREIBURG,  GBRMAKT. 

(Ahgtract.) 

This  geological  map  of  Soath  America  forms  a  part  of  the  geological  section  of  the 
**PhyBikaliflcher  Atlas  von  Berghaus"  (Gotha:  J.  Perthes).  There  are  many  re- 
semblances which  have  existed  between  the  two  Americas  up  firom  Paleozoic  time. 
S<j  the  Devonian  fauna  of  Bolivia  connects  the  North  American  faunas  of  that  age 
vith  those  of  Brazil,  Falkland  islands,  and  South  Africa.  In  both  regions,  during  the 
Triitfsic  and  Jurassic  periods,  marine  deposits  were  not  formed  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  continent,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous  period  large  areas  were 
c«)vere(l  by  the  sea,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America  (Brazil,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  etc.)  and  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America  (Mexico,  Texas,  etc.). 
In  gouthem  Chile  there  exists  a  continuous  series,  partly  of  Cretaceous  and  partly  of 
Tertiary  age,  which  seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  Chico-Tejon  group  of  California. 


*Tberre8olatlon8  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  August  26. 
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The  glacial  deposits  seem  to  have  a  much  greater  extent  in  South  America  than 
has  been  supposed.  In  the  cordillera  of  Capiajo  moraines  are  found  at  a  height  of 
about  1,200  meters  above  sea  level,  and  Raimondi,  twenty  years  ago,  described  the 
same  deposits  from  the  department  of  Ancachs,  in  Peru  (about  9°  south  latitudel 
reaching  down  to  about  2,500  meters  above  sea  level.  These  fects  merit  our  atten- 
tion with  regard  to  the  theory  concerning  the  alteration  of  the  terrestrial  axis  or 
the  contemporaneity  of  the  glacial  periods  on  both  hemispheres. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  E.  D.  Cope,  R.  T.  Hill,  and  C.  A.  WTiit4\ 
Mr.  Hill  thought  there  would  probably  be  found  some  correspondence 
between  the  Cretaceous  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  thai 
of  the  United  States.     Dr.  White  spoke  as  follows : 

My  own  investigations  with  relation  to  South  American  geology,  to  which  Dr. 
Steinmann  has  referred,  have  been  confined  to  the  Cretaceous  invertebrates  of  Brazil. 
When  studying  the  fauna,  which  was  collected  by  members  of  the  survey  under 
Professor  Hartt  and  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose,  I  was  not  able  to  identify  a  single 
species  with  any  North  American  form.  Neither  was  I  able  to  detect  any  close 
affinity  between  the  Brazilian  fauna  and  that  of  any  North  American  formation. 
On  the  contrary,  I  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Brazilian  forms  were 
closely  like  a  part  of  the  Cretaceous  fauna  of  southern  India,  and  some  of  the 
species  I  treated  as  being  identical.  I  was  not  then,  and  am  not  now%  able  to  say 
that  all  the  species  which  were  sent  to  me  came  from  one  and  the  same  stage  of 
the  Cretaceous  series.  If  they  did,  there  is  certainly  a  remarkable  commingling  of 
earlier  and  later  Cretaceous  types.  I  do  not  think  such  a  commingling  is  imprc)l> 
able,  and  I  therefore  treated  the  collections  sent  to  me  as  a  faunal  unit,  and  in  sum- 
ming up  all  its  characteristics  I  referred  it  to  the  Neocomian. 

In  reply  to  questions  Dr.  Steinmann  said  that  enormous  beds  of 
eruptive  material  were  found  between  thin  bands  of  limestone;  that 
continuous  eruptions  of  all  kinds  of  volcanic  rocks  took  place  in  the 
Chilean  cordillera  during  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  time.  In  eastern  Brazil 
there  is  conformity  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  lower  Cretaceous, 
which  rests  upon  the  former.  The  Paleozoic  rocks  are  metamorphosed ; 
the  later  are  not. 

The  full  paper  is  printed  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xxv,  1891, 
pp.  855-800. 

The  next  paper  was  entitled — 

« 

ON  THE   PKRMIAN,  TRIASSIC,  AND  JURASSIC   FORMATIONS  IN  THE    EAST  INDIAN 

ARCHIPELAGO  (TIMOR  AND  ROTTi). 

BY  DR.   AUGUST   ROTHPLETZ,  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MUNICH,  GERMANY. 

In  discussing  this  paper  Dr.  C.  A.  White  remarked : 

The  paper  which  has  just  been  read  by  Dr.  Rothpletz  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  me 
because  some  late  studies  of  mine  in  Texas  are  of  a  similar  character;  These  dis- 
coveries in  their  essential  character  are  similar  to  those  of  Waagen  in  India, 
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Karpinsky  In  Russia,  and  Gemmellaro  in  Sicily.  They  show  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fiiunal  types  which  have  long  been  regarded  so  characteristic  of  the  Mesozoic 
Ijegan  their  existence  before  the  close  of  Paleozoic  time,  and  that  these  forms  often 
constituted  members  of  faunas  which  embraced  well-known  Carboniferous  species. 
They  also  show,  what  we  ought  always  to  have  expected  to  find,  that  upon  the 
confines  of  systems  and  formations  there  was  necessarily  a  faunal  gradation  Iroui 
the  earlier  to  the  later  divisions. 

Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  spoke  as  follows : 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  paleontologists  are  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  the  evidence  of  the  feuna  relative  to  the  age  of  the  deposits 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  not  as  harmonious  as  was  originally  supposed.    With 
rpgard  to  the  plants,  we  are  not  of  course  as  yet  in  condition  to  make  any  very  broad 
<n»neralizations,  but  we  have  at  least  reached  a  point  where  we  can  propose  a 
hyj)othesis  which,  however  much  it  may  require  to  be  modified,  is  certain  to  lead  in 
the  direction  of  ultimate  truth.    This  hypothesis  is  briefly  this :  At  an  early  period 
in  geolfjgic  history*  there  flourished  in  both  hemispheres  a  vegetation  which  is 
commonly  understood  as  the  Carboniferous  flora,  consisting  of  the  lepidophytes, 
calamites,  and  marattiaceous  tree-ferns,  together  with  the  genus  CordaUcBy  alone 
rt'presenting  the  phanerogams.    In  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  addition  to  this 
Carboniferous  flora  and  contemporaneous  with  it,  there  existed  another  and  quite 
different  type  of  vegetation  which  we  now  call  the  Gloasopteris  flora.    When  the 
great  Permian  glaciation  of  those  regions  came  on,  the  true  Carboniferous  flora  proved 
incapable  of  snp|K)rting  the  lowered  temperatures  and  succumbed.    The  GlossoptfrU 
flora,  on  the  contrary,  consisting  largely  of  the  primordial  representatives  of  higher 
tyn€«  of  vegetation — cycadacese,  coniferae,  etc. — survived,  persisted,  and  underwent 
jrreat  mo<lification.    In  its  modified  form  it  came  at  length  to  constitute  the  now 
well-known  Mesozoic  flora  of  Australia  and  India,  the  types  of  which  can  be  traced 
hack  into  the  Paleozoic.    This  Mesozoic  flora  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  already 
found  in  .southern  Africa  and  in  South  America,  which  also  contain  true  Glossopteria 
tyi)etf,  not  only  persisted  long  in  these  regions  but  migrated  northward  and  is  now 
found,  altered  it  is  true  but  distinctly  recognizable,  throughout  vast  areas  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.    From  India  it  found  its  way  to  Cochin-China,  China  proper, 
and  Japan,  as  also  to  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus.  In  South  America  it  occurs 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile ;  it  also  reippears  in  the  state  of  Honduras  and 
in  Mexico,  both  in  the  central  part  and  also  in  Sonora  along  the  Rio  Grande.    From 
the  last-named  locality,  and  probably  as  an  eastern  extension  of  the  same  area,  we 
find  it  occupying  the  great  arid  plains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico— the  Shinarump 
formation  of  Powell.    It  again  comes  forth  along  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Mar>'land,  and  on  southward 
through  the  coal  fields  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.    In  Europe  it  is  this  same 
sreat  Mesozoic  flora  which  has  been  so  abundantly  exhumed  and  brought  to  light 
in  Franconia  (Bavaria),  in  Brunswick,  in  southern  Sweden,  and  in  many  parts  of 
France,  while  to  it  also  belong  the  celebrated  upper  Triassic  beds  of  Raibl  in  Carin- 
thiii,of  Lunz  in  Austria,  of  Stuttgart  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  of  Neue  Welt  near  Basle 
in  Switzerlami.    However  much  these  floras  may  differ  specifically,  they  all  have 
the  same  general  facies,  and  bear  evidence  of  having  descended  with  modification 
from  the  original  Glowopteris  flora  of  Carboniferous  age,  which  must  then  have 
(t>vered  land  areas  in  the  fax  south  much  greater  than  those  of  the  present  day. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  American  Naturalut 
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The  following  paper  was  then  read : 

THERMOMETAMORPHISM  IN  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 
BY  ALFRED  HARKBR,  M.  A.,  F.  O.  8.,  OF  8T.  JOHN^S  COLLBOB,  CAMBRIDGE,  BNOLAND. 

The  metamorphic  effects  due  to  the  heat  of  intruded  mafees  have,  from  the  days 
of  Hutton,  received  a  fair  share  of  attention  from  geologists,  and  as  regards  the 
phenomena  thus  induced  in  various  tyiies  of  sedimentary  rocks  we  are  now  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  array  of  facts.  Observations  on  the  thermometamor- 
phism  of  igneous  rocks  and  of  crystalline  schists  are,  however,  very  few,  despite 
the  &ct  that  any  such  investigation  might  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  some 
problems  prominent  in  modem  geology.  So  far  as  the  crystalline  schists  are  con- 
cerned, indeed,  the  field  is  almost  unbroken,  though  such  researches  as  those  of 
Professor  G.  H.  Williams  in  the  Cortland  district  and  of  Salomon  in  the  Adamello 
range  have  shown  it  to  be  a  very  promising  one.  In  this  place  I  confine  myself  to 
some  of  the  fects  already  ascertained  with  regard  to  thermometamoiphism  in  nor- 
mal igneous  rocks. 

The  earliest  contribution  of  importance  is  that  of  AUport,*  who  drew  attention 
to  the  uralitization  of  the  augite  in  the  "  greenstones  "  adjacent  to  granite  intru- 
sions in  Cornwall.  Lossen  f  described  similar  effects  in  the  diabases  of  the  Han, 
and  more  recently  Dalmar^  Sauer,{  and  Beck  ||  liave  foimd  diabases  converted  into 
actinolite  and  anthophyllite  schists  around  the  syenite  of  Meissen,  etc,  in  Saxony. 
All  these  obserN^ations  refer  to  the  modifications  set  up  in  one  family  of  rocks. 
BaiTois*Tf  "diorites,"  metamorphosed  by  the  Rostr^nan  granite  in  Brittany,  api>ear 
also  to  have  been  originally  pyroxenic  rocks,  though  the  uralitization  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  contact.  In  the  diabases  and  diorites  of  the  MAcon- 
nais  and  Beaujolais,  metamorphosed  by  irruptions  of  microgranulite,  Michel  L^vy  ** 
has  described  somewhat  different  phenomena,  including  the  ''  epigenesis  of  labra- 
dorite  crystals  by  the  microgranulitic  magma."  So  far  the  acid  irruptives  have 
received  no  notice,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  except  for  a  few  remarks  by  Judd,tt 
of  the  whole  of  the  volcanic  division.  It  is  with  the  last-named  rocks  that  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  in  this  communication. 

For  a  study  of  thermometamorphism  in  volcanic  rocks  there  can  be  no  more 
instructive  field  than  the  P^nglish  Lake  district.  All  the  central  part  of  that  dis- 
trict is  occupied  by  a  great  volcanic  series  of  Ordovician  age,  consisting  of  both  lavas 
and  fragmental  accumulations ;  and  at  certain  places  on  the  edge  of  the  district 
these  rocks  all  come  within  the  metamorphosing  influence  of  large  igneous  intra* 
sions. 

The  lavas  belong  to  three  distinct  petrographic  groups,  presenting,  despite  their 
geological  antiquity,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  volcanic  habUu$ — the  fluxional 
arrangement  of  their  elements,  the  vesicular  structure,  the  development  of  porphy- 
ritic  crystals,  and  (subject  to  secondary  modifications)  the  isotropic  residue.    There 
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are  { 1 )  basic  lavas  (hypersthene-bafialts)  with  about  51  per  cent  of  silica,  characterized 
by  baric  feldRpars,  hyperethene,  and  iron  ores,  but  without  olivine ;  (2)  intermediate 
lavas  (pyroxene-anderites)  with  59  per  cent  of  silica,  some  containing  a  monoclinic, 
some  a  rhombic  pyroxene,  and  some  both ;  (3)  add  lavas  (rhyolites)  with  75  per 
cent  of  silica,  showing  various  phases  of  the  glassy  type,  with  feeble  porphyritic 
development  and  a  strong  tendency  to  nucroepherulitic  and  macrospheruUtic 
structurefi.  These  acid  lavas,  in  which  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  are.  almost 
wmipletely  wanting,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  certain  American  Tertiary  rhyo- 
lites, such  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Whitman  Cross  from  Caster  county,  Colorado ; 
and  the  other  types  of  Lake  district  lavas  are  not  difficult  to  parallel  among  the 
newer  volcanic  rocks  of  the  United  States  and  central  Europe. 

The  fragmental  igneous  rocks  of  the  English  Lake  district,  varying  from  fine 
submarine  ashes  to  coarser  breccias  and  agglomerates,  are  associated  with  each  of 
the  three  groups  of  lavas.  Those  belonging  to  the  acid  group  are  chemically  similar 
to  the  rhyolites  themselves,  and  are  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  them  in 
the  field.  The  ashes  and  breccias  associated  with  the  intermediate  and  basic  groups 
are  often  more  acid  than  the  lavas,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  numerous  rhyolite 
fnifnnents.  All  the  fragmental  rocks,  though  of  subaqueous  formation,  are  in 
treneral  of  purely  volcanic  origin ;  but  some  of  the  rhyolitic  ashes  and  breccias  in 
the  upper  {)art  of  the  series  (which  passes  up  into  the  Coniston  limestone  group) 
contain  a  variable  admixture  of  foreign  material,  both  detrital  and  calcareous. 

(>n  the  western  side  of  the  district  the  volcanic  rocks  are  in  contact  vt'itYv  extenri ve 
intruded  masses— the  granophyre  of  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale  and  the  granite 
(often  granophyric  also)  of  Wastdale  and  Eskdale, — and  extreme  metamorphism 
lias  been  set  up.  The  same  phenomena  are  presented  in  equal  variety  and  with 
greater  clearness  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  granite  of  Shap  fell  on  the  eastern 
ed)^  of  the  district.  Here,  too,  ordinary  sediments,  calcareous,  argillaceous  and 
arenaceous,  come  within  the  same  metamorphosing  influence,  and  afford  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  effects  produced  in  the  volcanic  rocks.  It  may  be  remarked^ 
abo,  that  the  district  offers  an  admirable  field  for  the  study  of  dynamometamor- 
phi«m  in  the  same  rocks  and  for  comparison  of  the  two  lines  of  modification  which, 
a«  here  developed,  give  rise  to  widely  different  phenomena.  The  Shap  fell  tract 
in  [Articular  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr  and  myself.  Details 
of  field-work  and  chemical  and  microscopic  study  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and 
have  been  recently  published  elsewhere ;  *  but  the  results  give  occasion  for  some 
remarks  bearing  on  thermometamorphism  as  a  whole,  and  thus  possessing  a  general 
interest. 

The  metamorphic  aureola  of  Shap  fell  extends  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  visible  granite  outcrop,  and  this  distance  is  nearly  the  same  whether  we 
take  it  in  the  volcanics  or  in  any  of  the  sedimentary  groups.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  volcanic  rocks  had  undergone  considerable 
alteration  by  meteoric  agencies  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  granite,  which  took 
place  in  post-Silurian  times.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  goes  to  show  that  fresh 
volnuiic  rocks  would  be  less  readily  affected  by  thermometamorphism.  At  the 
outer  edge  of  the  aureola  it  is  only  the  decomposition  products  of  the  intermediate 
and  basic  rocks  that  have  been  transformed ;  rimilarly  in  the  sedimentaries  it  is 
the  calcite,  carbonaceous  matter,  etc.    The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  sub- 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc,  vol.  xlvii,  1891,  p.  266. 
I  I— Bull.  Gbol.  Soc.  Ax.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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stances  most  susceptible  to  thermal  agency  are  those  formed  under  ordinary  me- 
teoric conditions,  minerals  of  direct  igneous  origin  being  more  refractory. 

The  outer  limit  of  the  aureola,  as  defined  by  the  production  of  new  minerals 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  metamorphism,  is  fairly  well  defined.  From  there  to  the 
granite  contact  the  metamorphism  increases  progressively,  affecting  at  last  all  the 
constituents  of  the  rocks,  so  that  near  the  granite  they  are,  with  special  exceptioos, 
completely  reconstituted.  The  changes  in  character  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
limit  are  so  gradual  as  to  render  futile  any  attempt  to  divide  the  aureola  into  suc- 
cessive distinct  zones.  The  boundary  against  the  granite  is  always  a  perfectly  sharp 
one. 

An  important  problem  in  connection  with  thermometamorphism  is  how  far,  if 
at  all,  are  the  transformed  rocks  altered  in  total  chemical  composition.  It  would 
be  rash  to  give  a  general  answer  to  this  question  without  much  more  extensive 
chemical  researches  than  any  yet  undertaken ;  but  there  are  some  facts  which  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  It  is  worth  remarking,  too,  that  for  this  purpose  igneous  rocks 
present  advantages  over  sedimentary,  in  virtue  of  their  more  homogeneous  nature. 
It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  a  mass  of  slates  was  originally  of  one  chemical  compo- 
sition throughout,  but  this  difiiculty  scarcely  arises  when  we  can  trace  a  lava  flow 
from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  aureola  up  to  its  contact  with  the  intrusive  rock.  The 
rocks  examined  decidedly  flavor  the  view  that  thermal  metamorphism  is  not  in 
general  accompanied  by  any  change  in  bulk  analysis.  Two  exceptions  must  be 
recognized.  The  first  consists  in  the  elimination  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  the 
rocks  metamorphosed,  viz,  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  lose  of  the  water,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  complete,  hydrous  minerals,  such  as  certain  micras,  often 
occurring  in  highly  metamorphosed  rocks ;  while  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
depends  on  the  presence  of  silica,  free  or  combined,  to  take  its  place,  for  we  find 
that  such  expulsion  does  not  operate  in  the  case  of  a  pure  limestone.  The  second 
exception  to  the  rule  consists  in  the  introduction  in  some  cases  of  certain  volatile 
constituents,  such  as  fluorine  and  boric  acid,  and  must  be  referred  to  the. "  mineral- 
izing agents  "  on  which  some  French  geologists  have  laid  stress  as  necessary  con- 
comitants of  an  acid  intrusion.  There  is,  however,  but  little  trace  of  these  among 
the  Lake  district  rocks.  Tourmaline  occurs  very  sparingly  at  Shap  fell,  always 
close  to  the  granite  and  always  in  immediate  connection  with  old  joint  planes  or 
other  fissures,  and  muscovite  is  found  mostly  under  similar  conditions.  Axinite 
and  fiuorite  are  not  known. 

In  some  described  cases  of  thermometamorphism  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
altered  rocks  have,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  contact,  received  an  accession  of  silica 
derived  from  the  invading  magma.  No  such  process  can  be  verified  in  the  Lake 
district.  Some  of  the  rocks,  and  especially  the  rhyolitic  lavas  and  ashes,  have  un- 
doubtedly been  impregnated  with  silica,  and  a  similar  feature  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  acid  lavas  of  northern  Wales  and  other  districts.  The  silica  is  sometimes  seen,  in 
slices,  to  have  replaceii  feldspar  crj'stals,  and  the  abnormally  high  silica  percentage 
in  some  analyses  of  old  rhyolites  must  be  explained  by  some  such  secondary  action. 
But  the  phenomenon  in  question  has  clearly  no  relation  to  subsequent  igneous 
intrusions,  occurring,  as  it  does,  often  in  places  far  remote  from  any  intruded  mass. 
Whether  due  to  ordinary  meteoric  weathering  or,  as  seems  probable,  to  solfataric 
action  not  long  posterior  to  the  cessation  of  ^•ulcanicity,  this  silicification  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  cause  properly  described  as  thermometamori)hism. 
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In  the  metamorphism  characteristic  of  the  Lake  district,  the  chemical  changes 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  new  minerals  are  of  various  degrees  of  complexity. 
There  may  he  simple  paramorphism,  as  when  chalcedonic  silica  filling  cracks  in 
the  lavas  is  converted  into  crystalline  quartz,  still  retaining  in  some  cases  its  char- 
acteristic mammillary  structure.  There  may  be  mere  dehydration,  as  perhaps  in 
the  almost  universal  formation  of  brown  mica  from  the  chloritic  decomposition 
products  of  pyroxene,  etc.  To  convert  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  delessite  into 
biotite  would  require  little  more  than  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  water.  Such 
clianges  as  these  are  found  to  be  among  the  earliest  results  of  the  metamorphic 
action.  Again,  part  of  the  new-formed  feldspar  in  the  altered  volcanics  seems  to 
arise  from  the  regeneration  of  original  feldspar.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  porphy- 
ritic  crystals  in  the  lavas  and  in  those  scattered  through  some  of  the  ashes,  the  old 
turbid  feldspar  substance  being  replaced,  partially  or  wholly,  by  new  pellucid 
material ;  but  the  peeudomorphs  no  longer  consist  of  single  individuals,  and  one 
cannot  positively  assert  that  they  are  chemically  identical  with  the  original  feld- 
B|«r.  The  other  new-formed  minerals  for  the  most  part  indicate  atomic  rearrange- 
ments of  a  more  complex  order. 

The  minerals  generated  in  the  metamorphism  of  the  volcanic  rocks  are  numerous, 
at  least  in  the  basic  and  intermediate  groups.  Most  important  in  the  list  are  quartz ; 
various  feldspars ;  biotite  and  alHe  dmicas ;  green  hornblende,  actinolite  and  tremo- 
lite ;  a  lime-augite ;  sphene,  rutile  and  ilmenite ;  magnetite,  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite. 

In  all  the  volcanic  rocks  in  their  most  highly  metamorphosed  state  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bulk  is  found  to  consist  of  feldspars,  among  which  are  recognized 
orthoclase,  albite,  anorthite,  and  some  of  the  intermediate  varieties.  With  this 
constant  abundance  of  new-formed  feldspars  we  may  correlate  the  absence  or  rarity 
of  certain  aluminous  silicates,  such  as  garnet,  andalusite,  staurolite,  etc,  known  as 
common  metamorphic  minerals  in  many  sedimentary  rocks.  Cyanite  and  andalusite 
occur  only  occasionally  in  some  of  our  metamorphosed  ashes,  and  the  garnets  are 
entirely  wanting.  Such  minerals  will  naturally  arise  in  the  metamorphism  of  rocks 
imjjoverished  in  alkalies  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemical  degradation ;  and, 
in  contradistinction  to  these,  the  abundant  formation  of  feldspars  may  be  expected 
to  characterize  the  alteration  of  rocks  of  direct  igneous  origin.  Feldspars,  however, 
aLK  certainly  formed  in  many  metamorphosed  sedimentaries,  either  in  addition  to 
andalusite,  etc,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  such  minerals  whenever  the  original  material 
cmtained  sufficient  alkalies.  The  metamorphism  of  certain  flags  near  the  Shap 
granite  has  giv^n  rise  to  abundant  feldspars,  while  garnet  and  chiastoUte  are  absent 
and  andalusite  is  certainly  not  characteristic.  So  fiatr  as  our  data  go,  this  seems  to  be 
a  more  common  thing  in  the  older  than  in  the  newer  sediments.  Broadly  speaking, 
we  may  expect  the  newer  detrital  rocks,  in  so  far  as  they  are  derived  from  older 
eedimentaries,  to  become  increasingly  poor  in  alkalies.*  The  apparent  reluctance 
of  some  geologists  to  admit  feldspar  as  a  highly  characteristic  product  of  extreme 
thermometamorphism  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  minuteness  of  the  grains  in 
niost  cases,  the  rarity  of  twinning,  and  the  singular  clearness  of  the  mineral  make 
it  often  easily  mistaken  for  quartz.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  feldspara  in  extreme  dynamometamorphism. 

*  Taking  at  random  the  analyses  of  "Thonschiefer"  given  by  Both,  rejecting  only  those  cases  in 
which  the  stratigraphy  is  known  to  be  at  fault,  I  find  that  twenty-one  examples  grouped  under 
•'Stiur*'  giye  arerage  percentages  3.864  of  potash  and  1.226  of  soda;  twenty-seven  under  *' Devon  " 
and  "  Culm  "  give  2.701  of  potash  and  0.973  of  soda. 
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A  brown  mica  referred  to  biotite  has  been  formed  abundantly  in  many  of  the 
rocke  studied :  sometimes  directly  from  augite,  more  often  from  the  decomposition 
products  of  that  mineral  and  the  feldspars.  Besides  tlie  flocculent  clusters  of  scsk^ 
occupying  the  place  of  vanished  pyroxene,  there  are  often  minute  flakes  of  biotite 
scattered  through  the  regenerated  feldspars  alluded  to  above.  In  spots  where  more 
lime  was  present,  as,  for  instance,  within  the  vesicles  of  the  lavas  and  in  cer. 
tain  little  veins  which  must  have  been  occupied  in  part  by  calcite,  green  hornblende 
occurs  instead  of  biotite ;  and  some  little  veins,  more  calcareous  than  the  others,  are 
converted  instead  into  a  granular  monoclinlc  pyroxene.  This  pyroxene  must,  from 
chemical  considerations,  be  one  rich  in  alumina  as  well  as  lime — an  omphacite  rather 
than  a  diopside.  The  distribution  of  these  various  minerals  in  the  metamorphosed 
volcanics  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  products  formed  at  any 
point  depend  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mass  in  the  immediate  neighlx)r> 
hood  of  that  point.  Prior  to  metamorphism  certain  substances  were  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  the  rock,  while  others,  owing  in  great  measure  to  weathering 
action,  were  concentrated  in  particular  spots ;  from  this  results  in  part  the  wide 
variety  of  secondary  minerals  frequently  met  with. 

The  titaniferous  minerals  afford  another  instructive  example.  Titanic  add  in 
some  form  seems  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  distributed  through  many  of  t  hew 
old  volcanic  rocks.  In  the  metamorphosed  products  it  is  for  the  most  part  taken 
up  by  the  mica  (typical  biotite  containing  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid) ;  but 
where  there  has  been  sufficient  lime  to  form  hornblende  or  omphacite  in  place  of 
biotite,  the  titanic  acid  appears  as  sphene ;  where  iron  oxides  were  present  in  some 
abundance  we  find  ilmenite ;  and  again,  in  some  of  the  rhyolitic  ashes  very  poor 
in  lime  and  iron,  simple  rutile  occurs.  Such  facts  certainly  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  processes  of  thermometamorphism  there  is  very  little  interchange  of 
substance  except  between  closely  adjacent  points. 

Of  some  significance  in  this  connection  is  the  constant  preservation  of  the  former 
structures  of  the  rocks,  despite  extreme  metamorphism  of  their  material.  The 
ovoid  vesicles  of  the  andesites,  filled  previous  to  the  granitic  intrusion  by  the  ordi- 
nary weathering  products,  are  still  perfectly  distinct  even  in  the  most  highly  meta- 
morphosed examples.  The  flow-structures  of  the  lavas  and  the  lamination  of  the 
ashes,  whenever  they  were  distinctly  pronounced,  have  been  well  preserved,  being 
often  emphasized  by  a  certain  foliation  due  to  the  parallelism  of  biotite  flakes, 
and  then  indistinguishable  from  typical  micaschists  or  microgneisses.  In  places 
where  the  rocks  have  been  cleaved  before  metamorphosis,  this  foUation  follows  the 
cleavage.  The  macrospherulites  in  the  rhyolites  have  at  an  early  date  undergone 
changes  common  in  the  older  acid  lavas,  giving  rise  to  a  segregation  of  difi*erent 
materials  in  alternating  concentric  shells,  and  this  structure  is  beautifiilly  retained 
in  the  metamorphosed  examples,  the  several  distinct  shells  giving  rise  to  difierent 
secondary  products,  and  the  concentric  partings  being  defined  by  special  minerals 
due  to  "  agents  min^ralisateurs."  A  calcareous  breccia  overlying  these  acid  lavas 
contains  angular  fragments  of  rhyolite,  and  these,  even  close  to  the  granite,  retiiin 
their  micro-spherulitic  and  other  structures,  besides  a  system  of  minute  perlitic 
cracks  now  occupied  by  little  veins  of  pyroxene  which  clearly  represent  calcareous 
infiltrations  from  the  matrix  of  the  breccia.  Such  striking  instances  of  the  preser- 
vation of  minute  structures  negative  the  idea  of  any  considerable  interchange  of 
material  between  different  parts  of  the  rocks  affected,  and  by  implication  suggest 
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that  the  total  chemical  compotsition  of  the  rocks  has  remained  substantially  the 
same  daring  the  metamorphic  processes. 

All  these  metamorphosed  rocks,  though  dating  from  pre-Carboniferous  and  prob- 
ably early  Devonian  times,  present  a  remarkable  freshness  of  aspect  in  all  their 
constituent  minerals.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  thin  slices  cut  to  show  the  junc- 
tion of  the  granite  with  the  volcanics,  the  feldspars  and  biotite  of  the  former  rock 
having  all  the  usual  signs  of  weathering  decomposition,  w^hile  the  same  minerals 
in  the  metamorphosed  rocks  retain  unimpaired  their  i)ristine  clearness.  This  im- 
munity from  weathering  action  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  metamor- 
phic products,  whether  formed  by  thermal  or  by  dynamic  agencies,  but  I  have  not 
met  with  any  attempt  to  frame  a  general  explanation  of  it. 

So  fisir  I  have  treated  the  metamorphosed  volcanics  as  a  whole,  without  distinc- 
tion of  the  three  groups.  In  the  basic  and  intermediate  groups  of  lavas  the  changes 
produced  follow  very  closely  the  same  lines.  The  original  mineralogical  diiFerences 
between  the  two  groups  lay  chiefly  in  the  relative  proportions  of  their  several  con- 
stituents and  in  the  nature  of  the  feldspars,  and  the  metamorphosed  representatives 
(io  not  show  any  more  essential  difference.  All  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to 
both  groups  alike,  and  apply  to  the  fragmental  as  well  as  to  the  fluidal  members. 
In  the  inner  part  of  the  aureola,  indeed,  the  ashes  have  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  lavas  by  structural  rather  than  mineralogical  characters. 

The  acid  rocks  present  a  different  s^t  of  phenomena.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
granite  they  often  consist  of  an  exceedingly  fine  grained  a^^gregate  of  clear  feldspars 
and  quartz.  From  this  we  might  suppose  that  the  metamorphism  has  induced 
cn'stallization  in  rocks  originally  lai^gely  glassy  or  with  special  stnictures  not  far 
removed  from  the  vitreous ;  t)ut  such  an  inference  would  not  be  warranted.  In 
other  places  we  find  examples  w^hich  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  alteration 
at  all.  For  instance,  I  have  already  mentioned  rhyolite  fragments  in  a  highly  meta- 
morphosed breccia,  which  still  retain  in  perfection  their  micro-spherulitic  structure. 
Thi)4  is  a  case  in  which  the  visible  stnicture  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
molecular  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  rearrangement  of  the  latter  while  the 
former  remains  uneffaced,  and  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fra^rnents  are  practically  in  their  original  condition.  This  slight  susceptibility  to 
thermometamorphism  is  perhaps  to  be  correlated  with  the  simple  chemical  compo- 
rition  of  our  rhyolites,  which  contain  very  little  iron  or  lime  and  no  magnesia,  so 
that  they  have  little  more  than  the  elements  of  acid  feldspars  and  quartz.  The 
evident  alteration  of  some  of  the  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  referable  only 
in  jMirt  or  not  at  all  to  thennal  metamorphism  connected  with  the  intrusion ;  for,  as 
already  noticed,  these  rocks  have  often  been  affected  by  earlier  changes  both  physi- 
cal (devitrification)  and  chemical  (silidfication).  The  ashes  associated  ^ith  the 
Lake  dintrict  rhyolites  have  behaved,  as  a  rule,  in  a  precisely  similar  manner ;  but 
at  anne  horizons,  where  a  certain  amount  of  magnesia  and  iron  oxides  was  present, 
we  find  to  a  limited  extent  the  same  production  of  biotite,  etc.,  that  characterizes 
the  metamorphosed  andesitic  ashes.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  fragmental  volcanic 
roolo»,  with  their  heterogeneous  constitution,  we  cannot  expect  the  chemical  group- 
ing into  acid,  intermediate,  basic,  to  hold  so  exactly  as  in  the  lavas.  It  should  be 
note*!,  as  a  further  point  of  interest,  that  the  rhyolitic  ashes  have  been  more  decom- 
IKipeii  than  the  corresponding  lavas  prior  to  metamorphism,  and  the  consequent 
lo(«  of  alkalies  has  caused  andalusite  and  cyanite  to  be  formed  among  the  metamor- 
phic products  in  place  of  the  usual  feldspars,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
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Summarily,  the  chief  results  as  regards  the  thermometamorphism  of  volcanic 
rocks  in  the  English  Lake  district  are  as  follows : 

1.  Basic  and  intermediate  lavas  and  ashes,  especially  when  affected  to  any  extent 
by  weathering  processes,  are  as  readily  metamorphosed  by  heat  as  are  ai^Uaceow 
sediments.  Acid  lavas  and  ashes  of  simple  chemical  composition  may,  however. 
be  very  little  modified,  even  by  a  very  high  temperature. 

2.  Feldspars  of  various  kinds,  formed  sometimes  by  the  rejuvenation  of  old 
feldspars,  sometimes  by  recombinations  from  other  minerals,  are  universally  piwent 
in  abundance  among  the  new-formed  products  in  the  advanced  stages  of  metamor- 
phism.  Andalusite,  garnet,  and  some  other  aluminous  silicates  common  in  meta- 
morphosed sedimentary  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  absent. 

3.  The  characteristic  ferromagnesian  minerals  generated  are  biotite  and  frreen 
hornblende,  augite  being  exceptional ;  and  the  formation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
three  minerals  depends  especially  upon  the  percentage  of  lime  in  the  material 
metamorphosed. 

4.  The  only  changes  in  the  total  composition  of  the  rocks  of  which  we  have  any 
evidence  in  this  district  are  those  occasioned  by  a  loss  of  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  rarely  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  an  accession  of  hydrofluoric  and  boric  acids. 

I  remarked  at  the  outset  that  investigations  into  the  effects  of  thermometa- 
morphism may  be  expected  to  throw  some  light  on  problems  connected  with  the 
origin  of  crystalline  schists.  The  suggestion  cannot  be  properly  developed  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  post-Silurian  intrusions  of  the 
Lake  district,  including  those  of  Shap  fell  and  Eskdale,  can  clearly  be  referred  to 
the  great  crust  movements  which  there  brought  the  Silurian  period  to  a  close,  and 
which  impressed  on  the  whole  district  its  peculiar  geological  structure.  The  effe<l« 
of  the  lateral  thnists  which  then  operated  did  not  there  reach  anything  like  the 
intensity  displayed  in  the  region  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  but  they  furnish,  ptT- 
h&im  on  that  account,  an  instructive  study.  Had  the  mountain-making  proces^jrei' 
progressed  in  the  Lake  district  to  the  same  stage  as  in  northern  Scotland,  we  should 
have  dynamic  sui)erimpoeed  on  thermal  metamorphism  in  the  petrographic  com- 
plex formed  by  the  great  intrusions,  in  their  minor  offnshoots,  and  in  the  adjacent 
altered  rocks ,  but  the  results  of  the  thermometamorphism  would  still  remain  as  a 
factor  in  the  final  product.* 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  A.  C.  Lane,  Thomas  Macfarlane,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  and  the  author. 

After  announcements  from  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kemp,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Photographs,  announced  that  the  suite  of  photographs  collected 
by  the  committee  was  on  exhibition  in  the  Library  of  the  University. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


*  Marr :  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xlvii,  1691,  p.  328. 


Afternoon  Session,  August  24. 

The  Society  reassembled  at  2:20  p.  m. 
The  first  paper  read  was : 

THE   LOWER    SILURIAN   (oRDOVICIAN)   ICHTHYIC    FAUNA  AND    ITS  MODE  OF 

OCCURRENCE. 

BY  C.  D.  WALCOTT. 

This  paper  was  dicussed  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Schmidt,  Professor  E.  W. 
Claypole,  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  Dr.  Karl  von  Zittel,  Dr.  Otto  Jaekel,  and 
the  author.    It  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  : 

THE  PLANT-BEARING  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRIAS. 

BY   LESTER  F.  WARD. 
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iNTRODUCnON. 

Haying  been  requested  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to 
prepare  an  eae^y  on  the  correlation  of  the  American  plant-bearing  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  indicated  by  their  respective  floras,  I  entered  upon  this  work 
in  February',  1888,  and  have  continued  it  as  opportunity  permitted  to  the  present 
time.  The  formations  were  taken  up  in  their  order  of  succession,  beginning  with 
the  lowest,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Paleozoic  horizons  was  completed,  subject  to 
reviaon,  in  July,  1889.  The  Trias  was  then  taken  up  and  brought  to  a  conclusion 
near  the  end  of  1890.    The  next  higher  Mesozoic  floras  are  now  in  hand. 

The  plan  of  treatment  has  been  to  give  first  a  historical  account  of  the  discovery 
of  vegetable  remains  in  each  formation,  followed  by  such  citations  of  opinion  relative 
to  its  age  as  will  show  the  progress  hitherto  made  in  fixing  its  geological  position, 
&nfl  then  to  compile  and  discuss  the  paleontological  data,  and  make  thorough  com- 
r^rigons  of  each  flora  and  florule  with  all  others  that  contain  the  same  or  similar 
vegetable  forms. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  Triassic  deposits  of  the  United 
States,  as  ha%ang  an  especial  interest  from  this  point  of  view :  first,  because  their 
precise  age  has  been  much  discussed  and  has  not  been  definitely  settled ;  and  sec- 
omlly,  because  the  paleontological  data,  meager  in  all  departments,  consist  so 
largely  of  fossil  plants. 

(23) 
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The  lower  members  of  the  Trias  corresponding  to  the  Buntersandstein  and 
Muschelkalk  of  Europe,  if  present  at  all  in  the  United  States,  are  not  believed  to 
have  furnished  any  of  the  fossil  plants  that  are  referred  to  that  system.  In  fact, 
although  the  Triassic  beds  of  this  country  have  in  some  places  a  great  thickness, 
and  although  there  are  indications  that  those  of  certain  localities  occnipy  a  some- 
what different  position  from  those  of  others,  still,  taking  all  the  evidence  into  the 
account,  it  seems  probable  that  not  only  all  the  plant-bearing  strata,  but  also  all  the 
rocks  w^hich  are  known  as  Triassic  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  belong  , 
near  the  top  of  the  system  and  represent  the  upper  Keuper,  or  perhaps  the  upper- 
most of  them  may  correspond  to  the  Rhetic  of  the  Old  World  nomenclature. 

As  the  true  Permian  is  scarcely  found  within  our  borders,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  between  our  rich  plant-bearing  Carboniferous  formation  and  the  next  higher 
deposits  carrying  vegetable  remains  a  wide  chasm  exists,  measured  by  an  immense 
period  of  time.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  any  traces  of  the  PiJeozoic 
flora  will  be  found  in  the  comparatively  recent  deposits  of  the  upper  Trias.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  case,  so  &r  as  we  now  know  these  floras,  and  we  have  to  regard  these 
later  deposits  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  plant  life. 

It  is  true  that  Rogers,  Bunbury  and  others  of  the  earlier  authors  who  described 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  Richmond  coal  field  supposed  that  they  had  found  speci- 
mens of  Lepidodendrony  SigiUaria  and  CalamUes  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  is  not 
the  case ;  that  the  supposed  lepidophytes  belong  to  the  coniferae,  and  that  the  alleged 
CalamUes  was  a  gigantic  Equisetum.  Specimens  of  this  last  were  sent  to  Brongniart, 
and  it  was  upon  his  authority  that  they  were  referred  to  Ccdamites  (C  mckotvii): 
but  Brongniart  himself  expressed  doubts  in  regard  to  their  relation  to  Calamites, 
and  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  hear  what  he  says  on  that  point.  He  made  the 
American  specimen  to  constitute  a  variety  of  that  species,  and  on  this  he  remarks 
as  follows : 

**  La  var.  dont  la  surface  externe  est  asses  mal  conservde,  se  rapporte  cependant  &  cette  e»pdce 
par  sa  forme  g6n6rale  et  par  la  t^nuitd  de  T^corce.  Les  cdtes  sont  seulement  plus  convexes,  ce  qui 
peut  tenir  &  une  raoindre  compression ;  car  ces  tiges,  qui  6taient  probablement  verticales,  parais- 
sent  avoir  6t^  comimm^H  dans  le  sens  de  leur  longueur,  et  pr^sentent  dcs  replis  norabreux  qui 
semblent  indiquer  combien  leurs  parois  ^taient  minces  et  flexibles.  Get  ^chanttUon  est  m^roe  fort 
remarquable  sous  oB  rapport,  et  prouTe  que  ces  tiges  ^talent  fistuleuses  comme  oelles  des  EquUdum 
vivans."  • 

This  species,  which  is  the  Equisetum  rogersi  of  Fontaine,  perhaps  comes  the 
nearest  to  the  connecting  link  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Mesozoic  of  all 
the  American  fonns,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  generic  distinctne^  from  CalamUes. 
It  is  possible  that  when  the  palissyas  and  other  conifers  of  the  Trias  are  better 
known  a  close  relationship  will  be  found  to  exist  between  them  and  some  of  the 
allied  strictly  Permian  conifers ;  but  upon  this  no  important  conclusions  can  now  l)e 
based.  The  Triassic  flora  is  also  found  to  be  almost  as  completely  cut  off  from  the 
floras  that  are  known  in  the  United  States  above  that  horizon  as  they  are  from 
those  below  it.  If  any  distinctly  Jurassic  strata  exist  within  our  borders  they  are 
not  as  yet  known  to  carry  fossil  plants,  and  the  next  higher  horizon  at  w^hich  these 
are  found  is  that  of  the  Potomac  formation  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  the  per- 
haps equivalent  Kootanie  deposits  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Trinity 
division  of  Texas.  These,  appearing  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  age,  ought  all  to 
belong  to  the  lower  Cretaceous. 

•  Histoire  des  V6g6tnux  fossiles,  vol.  i,  1828,  p.  126. 
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The  flora  of  the  Kootanie  and  the  Trinity  is  very  little  known,  but  the  Potomac 
formation  has  furnished  an  abundance  of  vegetable  remains ;  yet,  no  single  species 
of  the  Trias  is  found  to  occur  in  that  formation.  There  are,  however,  six  species  in 
the  Potomac  flora  which  resemble  those  of  the  Trias  suflicientlv  to  admit  of  com- 
pariflon.  Of  these,  three  are  ferns,  two  are  cycads,  and  the  remaining  one  is  a  Sagen- 
opierU.  As  the  local  habitat  of  these  species  was  nearly  the  same  at  the  two 
epochs,  there  is  considerable  probability  that  the  Potomac  plants  may  have  been 
the  direct  descendants  of  those  of  the  Trias. 

Still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Triassic  flora  of  the  United  States  may  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  and  independent  flora.  So  considering  it,  there  are  two 
points  of  view  from  which  it  can  be  treated  when  studying  more  especially  the 
quei<tion  of  its  age :  We  may  inquire  first  whether  it  constitutes  one  homogeneous 
dora,  or  whether  the  diflerent  jmrts  bear  evidence  of  haWng  been  deposited  at  con- 
siderably difl^erent  periods  of  time.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  inquire  what  its 
relations  are  to  other  known  floras  of  the  globe — in  other  words,  when  treating  of 
the  species  of  fossil  plants  found  in  this  group,  we  naturally  concern  ourselves,  first, 
with  their  American  distribution,  and  secondly,  with  their  foreign  distribution. 

American  Distribution. 

I  have  divided  the  American  plant-bearing  Trias  into  five  distinct  geographical 
areas,  corresponding  nearly  Math  so  many  geological  basins : 

First,  that  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  so  long  known  to  geologists  from  the  dis- 
covery in  it  of  the  tracks  of  animals.  In  this  I  assume  the  Southbury  area,  though 
isolated  geographically,  to  be  included.  , 

»^*ecc)nd,  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  area,  extending  from  the  Hudson 
river  to  the  Potomac.  I  have  not  used  the  term  "  palisade  area,"  which  was  em- 
ployed by  Professor  Dana,  because  he  makes  this  to  include  also  the  Triassic  de- 
j)ogits  of  Virginia,  and  even  to  embrace  the  Richmond  coal  field.  It  would  be 
logical,  it  is  true,  to  make  this  embrace  the  Piedmont  deposits,  extending  as  fiar 
?outh  as  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia.  Between  this  and  the  Virginia  coal  field 
there  is  a  complete  interruption  as  great  as  that  between  the  Connecticut  valley 
and  the  palisades.  As  all  these  areas  may  have  once  been  confluent,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered important  to  maintain  their  strict  geological  relationships. 

Third,  the  Vii^ginia  area  which  I  make  to  include  all  the  deposits  in  that  state, 
Ihope  of  the  Richmond  coal  field  having  furnished  nearly  all  the  fossil  plants. 

Fourth,  the  North  Carolina  basins  or  areas,  including  the  North  Carolina  coal 
field.  The  deposits  in  this  state  are  not  continuous,  but  consist  of  several  isolated 
Itanns. 

Fifth,  the  Western  area.  This  includes  all  the  deposits  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  also  in  Colorado  and  other  adjoining  states  and  territories  where 
known,  and  constitutes  the  Shinarump  formation  of  Powell.  Fossil  plants  other 
than  Kilicified  wood  have  been  found  only  in  New  Mexico  in  the  vicinity  of  Abi- 
quiu  and  the  copper  mines.  Silicified  wood  is  found  strewn  about  upon  the  plains 
in  vast  profusion  wherever  the  formation  exists. 

Keeping  in  view  these  five  ba.sins,  it  is  necessary  first  to  eliminate  all  the  forms 
which  are  confined  to  any  one  basin.  We  find  that  out  of  a  total  of  119  species  be- 
longing to  the  American  Trias,  33  occur  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  18  in  New 
Jereey  and  Pennsylvania,  56  in  Virginia  (including  the  single  species  found  in 

IV—BrLL.  OioL.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891^ 
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Maryland))  52  in  North  Carolina,  and  13  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Of  couise, 
many  of  these  species  occur  in  more  than  one  of  these  areas,  the  extent  of  the  over- 
lapping amounting  to  43  species,  or  a  little  over  one-third.  We  thus  learn  that  85 
of  the  119  species,  or  considerably  over  two-thirds,  are  confined  to  one  basin— in 
fiact,  to  one  state  or  territory.  So  fiar,  therefore,  as  the  question  of  distribution  or 
parallelism  within  the  United  States  is  concerned,  these  85  species  are  of  no  value, 
and  our  present  discussion  must  be  confined  to  the  remaining  34  species  which  are 
found  in  two  or  more  of  these  localities. 

Considering  these  34  species,  we  find  that  there  are  common  to  the  Connecticut 
valley  and  to  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  area,  5  species ;  to  the  Connecticut 
valley  and  the  Virginia  basin,  5  species ;  to  the  Connecticut  valley  and  North  Caro- 
lina basin,  6  species ;  to  the  Connecticut  valley  and  great  Western  basin,  1  species ; 
to  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  area  and  the  Vii^nia  basin,  7  species ;  to  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  area  and  the  North  Carolina  basin,  10  species ;  to  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  area  and  the  great  Western  basin,  2  species ;  to  the 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  basins,  20  species ;  to  the  Virginia  and  Great  Western 
basins,  2  species ;  to  the  North  Carolina  and  great  Western  basins,  2  species. 

These  factB  may  be  expressed  in  tabular  form  as  follows : 


Areas. 


Connecticut  valley 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania , 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


OS  .3 

*^  a 


Areaa. 


08 

G 


5 
7 


08 

G 

g 

08 

o 


6 
10 
20 


13 

C 

a 

II 

o 


1 

2 
o 


If,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  names,  we  number  the  basins  from 
north  to  south,  that  of  the  Connecticut  valley  being  1 ;  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 ;  the  Richmond  coal-field,  3 ;  the  North  Carolina  basin,  4 ;  and  that  of  the 
far  west,  5 :  then  we  obser\e  that  there  occur  in  the  first,  second  and  third  basins  1 
species ;  in  the  first,  third  and  fourth  basins,  1  species ;  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  basins,  3  species ;  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  basins,  1  species ;  in 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  basins,  1  species,  and  in  all  of  the  five  basins,  1 
species.    This  last  is  the  widely  diffiised  Cheirolepis  miinsteri. 

There  has  been  no  serious  question  as  to  the  parallelism  of  the  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  valley  deposits,  and  as  only  eight  unsatisfiictorily  determined  species 
occur  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  impossible  to  argue  from  so  meager  data.    Again,  the 
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fiict  that  twenty  speciee  are  common  to  the  Richmond  coal  field  and  that  of  North 
Carolina  aiiguee  very  strongly  for  the  near  parallelism  of  these  deposits.  The  princi- 
Ijal  problem,  then,  is  whether  the  Connecticut  valley  basin  and  the  New  Jersey  area 
are  really  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  coal-beds  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  five  species  common  to  the  Connecticut  valley  and  Virginia,  and 
the  six  species  common  to  the  Connecticut  valley  and  North  Carolina  weigh  for  all 
they  are  worth  directly  upon  this  problem.  With  regard  to  the  New  Mexican  beds, 
we  find  that  out  of  the  thirteen  species  there  found,  only  two  occur  also  in  the  east. 
These  are  the  wide-spread  forms  Cheirolepis  munateri  and  PcUissya  brauniij  which 
have  been  found  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  basins. 

Notwithstanding  the  thoroughness  of  this  analysis,  it  nevertheless  leaves  the 
mind  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  condition  with  regard  to  the  main  question  as  to 
whether  the  data  sustain  the  view  that  these  different  deposits  are  really  shown  by 
the  fossil  plants  to  occupy  about  the  same  horizon  or  to  have  been  laid  down  at 
about  the  same  epoch.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  great  difference  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  different  basins  are  represented  by  the  fossil  plants,  especially  to  the 
relative  meagemess  of  the  flora  of  the  Connecticut  valley  and  New  Jersey  as  well 
as  that  of  the  west  as  compared  with  the  abundant  flora  of  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  basins.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  to  eliminate  this  element  of 
obscurity  and  to  reduce  all  the  basins  to  some  common  basis  of  comparison.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  percentages.  For  example,  it  will  be  instructive 
and  will  be  the  best  that  we  can  do  to  show  what  per  centage  of  each  fiorule— that 
is,  of  the  plants  of  each  distinct  basin — is  also  found  in  any  of  the  other  basins. 
For  this  purpose  we  may  take  the  gross  number  of  species  or  forms  that  occur  in 
each  basin  regardless  of  overlapping.  From  this  gross  number  we  may  deduct  all 
th(«e  that  are  confined  to  each  basin,  the  remainder  being  common  to  it  and  some 
other  basin.  Then  calculating  the  percentage  of  these  common  forms  to  the  total 
namber  occurring  in  each  basin,  we  shall  not  only  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of 
each  fiorule  to  the  American  Trias  taken  together,  but  also  of  the  relative  homo- 
geneity of  all  the  florules. 

The  following  table  will  show  this : 


Basins  or  areas. 


Occurring 
in — 


Connecticut  valley 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. . . 

Virginia  and  Maryland 

North  Carolina 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 


Confined 
to- 


Common  to, 
and  some 
other  ba- 
sin. 


Per  cent 
in  other 
basins. 


23 

13 

9 

39 

18 

5 

13 

72 

56 

34    1 

22 

39 

52 

25 

27 

52 

13 

11    ' 

2 

15 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  none  of  the  basins  except  that  of  the  west  con- 
tains less  than  39  per  cent  of  common  species,  and  that  one  of  the  basins,  viz,  that 
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of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  has  72  per  cent  of  its  plants  common  to  other 
basins,  while  that  of  North  Carolina  has  52  per  cent  common.  Tliese  two  remark- 
ably exceptional  cases  are  the  smallest  of  the  five  basins.  Of  the  three  principal 
basins,  that  of  the  Connecticut  valley  has  39  per  cent ;  that  of  Viiiginia,  39  per 
cent ;  and  that  of  North  Carolina,  52  per  cent  of  common  species. 

Considering  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fossil  flora,  a  large  number  of  whose 
forms  are  not  specifically  determinable  and  most  of  the  material  of  which  is  frag- 
mentary, the  feet  that  in  all  but  one  of  these  five  florules  of  the  American  Trias 
the  number  of  forms  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  clearly  determinable  specifically 
and  to  be  identified  with  forms  in  other  basins,  ranges  from  39  to  72  per  cent  may 
be  taken  as  very  strong  evidence  of  the  general  parallelism  of  these  four  basins. 

As  regards  the  western  deposits,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  their  present 
known  flora,  there  seems  to  be  some  indication  that  they  were  not  laid  down  at 
the  same  exact  epoch  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but,  assuming  such  an  Bsyn- 
chronism,  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  earlier  or  later  cannot  be  profitably 
considered  with  the  present  insufficient  data. 

Foreign  Distribution. 

The  foreign  distribution  of  the  Triassic  flora  has  been  a  much  more  dittiailt 
problem,  and  has  required  a  large  amount  of  careful  analysis.  Five  tables  have 
been  prepared  \idth  the  object  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  fiiUest  possible  extent.  *  In 
discussing  this  problem  all  species  which  are  entirely  without  foreign  distribution 
or  affinity  are  of  course  omitted.  The  remainder  are  divided  into  two  clas^e?: 
First,  those  which  are  actually  found  in  other  formations  and  localities  than  the 
American  Trias ;.  and  second,  those  which,  though  not  so  found,  are  obviously  re- 
lated to  other  8j)ecies  that  are.  There  are  40  species  belonging  to  the  first,  and 
17  to  the  second  of  these  two  classes,  making  57  species  which  have  diagnostic 
value  in  determining  the  age  of  the  formation. 

In  the  first  or  most  extended  of  the  tables  of  foreign  distribution,  these  57  species 
are  introduced  and  the  foreign  distribution,  both  geological  and  geographical,  is 
shown.  The  amount  of  detail,  however,  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
the  problem  without  further  analysis.  The  first  step  in  such  analysis  has  been  the 
preparation  of  a  table  from  the  geological  point  of  view,  giving  under  each  forma- 
tion the  species  which  are  common  to  it  and  the  American  Trias.  In  some  resjiects 
this  table  goes  still  further  into  details  than  the  former  one,  and  a  full  explanation 
of  many  of  the  cases  presented  in  it  is  made. 

The  third  of  the  tables  of  foreign  distribution  relates  exclusively  to  the  first  cbss 
above  named — that  is,  to  the  American  Triassic  siHJcies  which  have  a  foreign  divS- 
tribution, — and  gives  each  species  with  such  distribution,  only,  however,  as  reganis 
the  geological  position,  leaving  the  geographical  range  to  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  table  last  considered. 

Finally  we  have  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  data  thus  fer  set  forth  showing  the 
number  of  species  occurring  at  each  of  the  other  horizons  in  the  total  distribution : 

*  Several  large  charts  illustrating  so  far  as  possible  the  data  contained  in  these  tables  were  ex- 
hibited before  the  Society.  These  cannot  conyeniently  be  introduced  here,  but  will  appear  in  th« 
final  essay. 
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Summary  of  (he  geologic  and  systematic  DUtribution  of  American  Triassic  Plants  and 

their  Allies. 
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In  this  table  the  classification  of  the  several  types  of  vegetable  life  has  been  intro- 
duced. It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  represented  among  the  plants  that  have  a 
fon*ign  distribution  ferns,  Equiseta,  rhizocarps,  cycads  and  conifers.  Considering 
the  geological  range,  we  observe  that  it  extends  from  the  Buntersandstein  to  the 
Potomac  formation  or  lower  Cretaceous ;  but  if  we  scan  the  columns  closely  we  per- 
ceive that  none  of  our  species  actually  occur  above  the  Oiilite,  the  only  forms  here 
i-ompareil  in  the  Wealden  and  Potomac  being  forms  allied  to  American  Triassic 
species.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  largest  number  of  identical 
form-s  occurs  in  the  Keuper.  This  results  from  the  very  large  number  that  Dr.  Stur 
haH  identified  with  the  plants  of  the  KeujKjr  of  Lunz,  Austria,  and  those  of  Raibl, 
in  Carinthia,  and  of  certain  localities  in  Switzerland,  referred  to  about  the  same  age. 

I  have  8umme<i  up  the  general  results  of  my  investigation  of  the  American  Tri- 
a.sHic  flora  both  from  the  geological  and  Iwtanical  standpoints  in  the  final  table 
iIiBKC  30),  to  which  I  now  call  attention. 

We  perceive  by  insixjction  of  this  table  that  the  flora  consists  of  119  specific 
forms,  which  may  for  convenience  be  called  species,  though  many  of  them  are  not 
si^iifically  determinable  and  in  a  few^  cases  they,  consist  of  varieties.  These  119 
Jfjiecies  belong  to  51  genera,  although  of  the  51  a  few  are  not  distinctly  named  as 
f^'TiOTtL  and  some  may  be  merely  the  fruit  of  the  same  genera  that  are  also  found  in 
other  forms. 

Looking  to  the  botanical  aflinities  of  these  forms,  we  find  that  the  most  of  them 
can  be  classified  under  some  of  the  general  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, although  in  a  few  cases  this  determination  is  very  uncertain.  We  thus  have 
wliat  seem  to  be  representatives  of  eight  great  types  of  vegetation.  These  types, 
bcjjinning  with  the  lowest  and  naming  them  in  the  supposed  ascending  order  of 
their  structure,  are,  first,  fucoids,  that  is  some  kind  of  seaweed ;  second,  ferns ;  third, 
equiseta;  fourth, lycopods ;  fifth, rhizocari)s ;  sixth, cycads ;  seventh, conifers ;  and^ 
cij^hth,  monocotyledons.  There  remain  five  genera  and  six  species  whose  botanical 
affinitiea  are  wholly  unknown. 
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Keeping  this  botanical  clafisification  in  view,  we  may  next  look  at  this  flora  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  geological  importance,  that  is,  of  ascertaining  how  many  of 
these  forms  have  any  diagnostic  value  for  geology.  To  determine  this  we  need  to 
know  the  number  of  forms  that  are  not  confined  to  the  AmeHcan  Trias  but  are 
found  in  other  formations  and  at  other  localities — forms  that  have  a  geological  and 
geogreiphical  distribution.  The  table  shows  that  only  40  of  these  forms  have  such 
a  distribution,  viz,  17  ferns,  4  equiseta,  1  rhizocarp,  13  cycads,  and  5  conifers.  But 
there  Ls  another  class  which  has  also  a  diagnostic  value,  viz,  those  species  which, 
having  no  distribution  of  their  own,  are  clearly  shown  to  be  allied  or  related  closely 
to  other  plants  occurring  in  other  formations  and  localities.  Of  these  there  are  17, 
viz,  7  ferns,  2  equiseta,  7  cycads,  and  1  conifer.  Putting  these  two  elements  together, 
we  have  57  diagnostic  species,  >iz,  24  ferns,  6  equiseta,  1  rhizocarp,  20  cycads,  and  6 
conifers.  This  leaves  62  species,  or  over  52  per  cent,  not  found  in  any  other  forma- 
tion and  not  allied  to  any  species  known  elsewhere ;  therefore  without  diagnostic 
value. 

OENEEAL  CONCXUSIONS  FROM  FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tables  three  to  six,  inclusive,  relate  to  the  foreign  dis- 
tribution of  the  fifty-seven  diagnostic  species,  and  it  may  now  be  inquired  in  general 
terms  what  is  the  final  outcome  of  these  extended  comparisons.  Do  they  serve  in 
any  sense  to  correlate  the  American  Trias  with  any  of  the  Old  World  deposits  ?  If 
the  answer  is  that  they  do  not  enable  us  to  say  with  positive  certainty  that  the 
American  deposits  are  exactly  parallel  with  any  others,  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  aa\dng  that  the  facts  thus  presented  are  worthless,  or  that  they  do  not  greatly 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  geological  scale. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  chiefly  from  the  plants  that  we  derive  this 
knowledge.  All  discussions  of  the  animal  remains,  even  the  abundant  ichnites  of 
the  Connecticut  valley,  left  their  age  enshrouded  in  doubt.  Early  mistakes  in  de- 
temiining  the  vegetable  remains  caused  opinion  to  fluctuate  all  the  way  from  the 
Oolite  to  the  Carboniferous.  The  present  accurate  knowledge  fixes  the  horizon 
with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  summit  of  the  Triassic  system,  and  narrows 
the  discussion  down  chiefly  to  the  mere  verbal  question  whether  it  shall  be  called 
Rhetic  or  Keuper.  At  present,  as  we  saw  in  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  fiicts 
hrought  out  by  the  fourth  table,  the  beds  that  seem  to  be  most  nearly  identical,  so 
tar  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  are  those  of  Lunz,  in  Austria,  and  of  Neue  Welt, 
near  Basle,  in  Switzerland.  These  have  been  placed  by  the  best  European  geolo- 
gists in  the  upper  Keuper.  Our  American  Trias  can  scarcely  be  lower  than  this,  and 
it  probably  cannot  be  higher  than  the  Rhetic  beds  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert 
remarked  that  the  four  eastern  provinces  are  more  closely  related  by 
their  floras  than  any  one  of  them  is  related  to  the  one  western  province, 
and  that  the  same  conclusions  were  reached  by  a  consideration  of  the 
purely  physical  features  of  these  provinces. 

The  author  of  the  paper  said  that  the  species  of  the  American  Trias 
have  more  afiSnities  with  the  meager  flora  of  the  European  Keuper  than 
with  the  much  more  abundant  flora  of  the  Rhetic. 
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The  next  paper  was  entitled  : 

STUDIKH  IN    PROBLEMATIC  ORGANISMS — THE  OENUS  SCOUTHVS. 


Id  lft40  Professor  S.  H.  Ilaldemann  described  a  fogeil  occurring  ii 
Bouthcastem  Pennsylvania  as  follows :  * 
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This  is  tlie  first  introduction  of  the  name  SculUhut  into  geolc^cal  literatare, 
although  fomiB  now  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  genua  had  been  pre\'ioufl]' 
mentioned.    In  1883  Professor  Edward  Hitchcock  noticed  a  fossil  supposed  by  him 
to  be  a  fiicoid  occurring  in  tlie  New  Red  sandstone  (Triaasic)  of  Deerfteld  and  Green- 
field, MflsaachuscUs.    He  described  itt  as  varying  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  diameter, 
running  througii  the  rock  either  in  the  direction  of  the  lamina,  when  it  is  more  or 
lesa  compresHed ;  or  at  right  angles  or  obliquely  to  the  lamins,  when  it  is  cylindri- 
cal.    It  is  frequently  curved  but  never  branched.     A  specimen  broken  transversely 
showed  the  cylinder  to  be  made  np 
of  convex  layers  of  sandstone,  pilei! 
one  u]>on  the  other  (figure  1).    On 
one  side  of  the  rock  were  bulton- 
like  protuberances  and  on  the  other 
side  corresponding  cavitiea.    It  was 
Hupposed  to  reaemble  F\itxiidfi  bronj- 
niarti,  Harlan,  but  no  name  ww 
applied  to  it.    In  the  second  edition 
of  the  Geology,  however,  publiehfl 
in  lfl.15,  the  same  fossil  is  describeJ 
F.<,i-«  l-S»liM«  .^pardi.mul,,otk  (^,)    [Afur       ,pp  235^  2.jg^ .  ^^^  ^f,^^  g^ti„^  ,|,p 

conclusion  that  it  differed  from  Fa- 
coida  brongniarti,  Hitchcock  proposed  to  call  it  F.  tliepdrdL  The  cylindrical  fomi 
passing  through  the  laniinK  of  the  rock  sccniB  to  be  congeneric  with  Scolilhiii, 
although  the  compressed  form,  parallel  with  the  lamina;,  may  not  be  the  satne. 
The  genus  Fucoidet  having  been  broken  up  and  al>andoned,  I  propose  that  this  fonn 
be  called  Scolilkiu  »hrp<irdi.  In  the  final  report  on  the  geology  of  Massachuwltg, 
published  in  1841,  the  fossil  is  again  described  in  the  same  languj^K  as  that  pre- 
viously used.J  Two  figures  are  also  given,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  in  figure  1 
of  this  paper. 

In  1838  Profei'sor  W.  B.  Rogers  in  describing  the  rocks  of  Formation  I,  as  il 
occurred  in  Virginia,  referred  to  markings  at  right  angles  to  the  stratification  which 

•  ituppleineiil  to  Ni>.  1  of  "A  MonoK'Hph  of  the  LtmnalileBor  Fresh-wnter  ilielli  o!  North  Americn.' 
Onto))er,  ISW,  j).  3. 
t  Report  on  the  Geolojt)'.  Mineralogy,  etc.  of  MtuHnchuseltii :  Amherst,  1S33.  p.  2a. 
t  Volume  K,  pp.  lIiA,««;  Kg.W. 
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wore  (aid  to  penetrate  "  in  etivight  linee  to  great  (lei>tlis  in  the  racks,  and  fW>in 
tlicir  frdjuency  and  parallelism  determining  its  cleavage  in  nearly  vertiuil  planes. 
TtiiHie  markings  arc  of  a  flattened  cylindrical  funn,  tmm  J  to  ^  or  an  inch  broad, 
ifivinK  the  surface  of  the  fractured  rock  a  ribbed  appearance,  and  resembling 
perforalioDS  in  sand  which  have  been  subaequently  filled  up  without  destroying 
ihc  duitinctness  of  the  original  impresHion."  Similar  markings  are  sbited  to  be 
found  higher  up  in  the  series.*  The  form  liere  described  is  now  recognized  as 
SiyJ'ahiu  liiuarU,  Haldemann. 

Id  1&42  lardner  Vanuxem  referred  to  certain  fucoids  found  in  the  Oneida  con- 
elonierate,  near  New  Hartford  Center,  New  York.  He  described  them  as  smooth, 
rylindrical  and  ramose,  many  about  ]  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  arranged  verti- 
<:al1y  in  the  rock.f  It  is  pos.si))le  that  this  form  is  the  same  as  tttat  subsequently 
(iewribed  and  illustrated  by  Professor  Hall.  Vanuxem  did  not,  however,  give  the 
fcjKiil  any  name. 

InlS43PTore«sorJamesHallt  illustrated  R(oriJe«t!erti«i7w,  stating  that  it  consisted 
of  small,  round  stems  extending  vertically  through  the  strata,  as  if  they  had  been 
growing  at  the  time 
Ihe  sand  was  depos- 
ited around  them. 
They  are  said  to  al- 
KRVB  characterize  the 
upper  part  of  the  Por- 
ta^ group  (see  figure 
2i.  niiether  Ihe  same 
or  rot,  a  species  under 
tlie  name  of  Scoiilhut 
"Timilii  wa*  dfscritx.'d 
I'v  Hall  in  1S52  as  oc- 
nirrini;  in  the  Me<lina 
sindittone.J  If  the  two, 
timis  are  to  be  consid- 
t-rfl  as  dietini-t,  tliKt 
fmiij  Ihe  Medina  must  f,„„„  iScoiMu  vcHictiii,  Hm  (.p.).   witr  HaU.) 

In  1*47  appeared  the  firat  illustration  and  the  second  dL'Mcription  of  SolUhKi 
hniarit.  It  wofl  by  Professor  Hull,  in  volume  1  of  Ihe  I'alcontiilogj-  of  New  York, 
Hiw:i.  It  was  referred  to  by  him  as  possibly  a  plant,  though  no  opinion  is  ex- 
|irw»«<i  as  to  its  affinities.  He  said  it  was  "  apparently  TOnfined  to  the  Potttdam 
-andrtone,"  and  it  occurs  in  the  valley  of  Lake  rhaniplain,  near  A<lams,  Massachn- 
i^'tt^,  in  sandstone  of  the  flame  age  in  New  Jersey  and  R-nnsylvania,  "and  it  may 
k  irgii>d  in  the  same  nx-k  through  ^laryland  and  Virg;iiiia  to  Tenueswc."  Figures 
sri>  given  of  sjx^imens  from  .^dams,  MaJwiichusoIlM,  and  from  Penn!<ylvania.    Those 

•iffolofy  or  llie  VirgiQlM,    Bpporl  of  Progrr»»  of  tli«  tii-ol.  Siir,  of  VtrKtnUi  fur  Idll.    Bi-print 

Hi-olojy  uf  Naw  York,  Third  Orol.  l>t»lri'-t,  IH4i,  p,  Tfi, 

V>">\i<tJ  of  S»w  Tork,  Bsport  cS  F..iirth  (irol.  Di,.lrl<t,  IK*!,  p.  -at. 

t^4l«>iiloltw7ofN.  V„ToLii,  18W,  p.  n, 

I  Fur  ihlF  I  would  proiwsc  the  nsmu  S.  etiaUtuatU,  on  Ih.-rt'  c-uniiui  lie  Uo  spfi-ics  of  >'imlliir  nnma 
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we  ipve  helow  (flgures  3  and  4),  taken  from  WalTOtt'spaperontheOlenelluBfcuna,* 
do  not  differ  in  any  essential  character  from  the  flinireR  (fiven  by  Hall. 

In  1851  ProfeBBor  H.  Goeppert  published  a  paper  on  the  flora  of  the  TranMlinn 
rockfl,t  in  which  he  refers  to  ScotUhug  (inmrw  ae  a  plant  tinder  the  name  of  S^oi<v- 
lithui  linearU.f 

In  the  following  year  (1K52)  ProfegBor  James  Hall  defkjribed  ae  a  new  Hpedes. 
Scolithut  vfTticalU,  from  the  Medina  nandstone.J  Ah  noted  above,  he  had  inenfionfil 
Ruxrida  verticalU  from  the  Portage,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  forms  fails  lo  shoK 
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any  difference  l>etween  them.  He  referred  the  form,  without  any  question,  to  the 
vegetable  kinffdom.     His  description,  which  is  meager,  is  as  follows: 

"PlBnlcompoBfiliifsmoolh  round  stcmi.,  which  ppn.-trnlP  the  slral.!  n-rtli-Blly.  This  t.p,.[-lef  ii. 
■mnller  llinn  thv  one  In  the  Putitdani  sandHtoae.  thaURh  TOHernhllnji  it  In  it»  K<-iior»l  chonu'Wrs." 

Our  llg»re  5  is  copied  fhjm  that  (riven  by  Professor  Hall,  There  is  mareely  any 
feature  except  its  geolo^riiid  iiosition  to  dislinguisb  it  froni  S,  Unfarii. 

In  the  same  year  (IKoi)  we  have  the  fln*l  reference  of  iSWJ/Auii  linmra  (o  the 
animal  instead  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    I>ogan,  in  a  paper  on  foot^printa  oei-iir- 

•  lIKh  Ann.  Kopt.  V.  S.  Oval.  8iirvc]'.  IttOO,  pi.  Ki. 
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ring  in  the  Potsdam  eandstone  of  Canada,*  referred  to  the  species  as  marking  the 
ainili-tone  abundantly  over  considerable  R))aceB,  saying  tliat  it  consists,  "  where  the 
rock  a  weathered,  of  straight  vertical  cylindrical  holes,  of  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  dcHcending  Beveral  inches, 
and  where  the  rock  is  unwcflthered  of  corres- 
p<>niiing  solid  cyliiiders,  cuniposed,  apparently, 
oCicrainB  of  sand  cemented  by  a  slin^htly  calca- 
reous matrix,  more  or  less  tinged  with  peroxide 
of  iron.  Mr.  Hall  and  other  American  f^olo- 
gists  include  them  amnn^  the  fiicoids  of  the 
n>ck,  but  they  appear  tn  me  more  like  wonn- 
holes.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  perceived 
tlul  tlie  tubes  are  interrupted  in  their  upward 
I'uiinie  by  a  thin  layer  of  snnd,  a  portion  of 
uhloh  descends  into  them  and  stops  them  up; 
anil  froui  this  it  would  appear  that  the  cylin- 
ders were  hollow  when  the  superincumbent 
Kinil  was  spread  over  them.  Whatever  may 
he  tlie  oripn  of  the  tubes,  they  strongly  mark 
imny  beds  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  sand- 
fliinn  throughout  the  Canadian  portions  of  ita 
diHlriliution."  This  opinion  has  been  accepted 
by  mi«t  authors  who  have  writfen  upon  the 
gtnuA,  although  some  still  adhere  to  the  idea 
tlial  the  fbesils  are  of  vegetable  origin. 

In  18J)7  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  noted  f  finding  in  the  Stipcr  stones  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, vertical  tubes  similar  to  ScolUliiu  Unearii.  He  proposed  to  use  the  term 
friJiikiu  or  Seolilen  for  single  tubes  or  burrows,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  but  the 
fujKvstion  does  not  eeem  to  have  been  accepted. 

In  I8.18  was  published  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Henry  D.  Rogera.  In 
Ihc  ciiurse  of  this  report  t  Scotilhvi  linearU  is  alluded  to  in  one  place  as  a  plant,  and 
in  Bnuihcr  as  an  annelid  burrow.  In  discussing  facts  relative  to  the  deposition  of 
the  primal  white  sandstone  be  says  it  must  have  been  deposited  in  quiet  waters, 
liwaiise  of  the  "universally  perpendicular  position  of  its  long  slender  delicate  stem- 
likp  ffiwdl,  the  Sevlilhiu  linearin,  which  seems  to  have  been  enclosed  by  the  settling 
rand  with  as  little  horizontal  bending  motion  of  the  stalks  from  any  current  as 
when  a  field  of  standing  com  is  enclosed  and  bedded  up  in  gently- fitlling  snow." 

■^isin,  when  referring  to  the  fossils  of  the  Primal  strata,  he  says  the  species  was 
alludrtl  to  in  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  surveys  under  the  name 
of  rwfcuWn-ll  He  describes  it  aa  usually  smooth,  but  sometimes  waved  or  grooved 
Ininj^erBely  to  the  axis ;  always  perpendicular,  "  suggesting  the  idea  of  perforations 
hy  some  marine  worm.  One  end  of  the  fossil  always  terminates  at  the  Upper  sur- 
b>%  of  tlie  bed  of  sandstone  enclosing  it,  and  usually  in  a  rudely  flattened  knob  or 
lieail.  iriving  to  the  whole  a  likeness  to  a  large,  long  pin.  This  knob  is  probably  a 
■aM  formed  in  a  wide  conical  fiinnel-shaped  mouth  of  a  cylindrical  perforation." 
TMk  fbrni  is  abundant  in  the  Blue  ridge  of  Virginia  and  at  Chickies  on  the  Susijue- 
lianna  in  Pennsylvania.    Simitar  forms  occur  in  higher  formations.    The  figure 

•QiurL  Jour.  Osol.  Soc.  London,  to).  liii,  1«92.  pp.  1R»-213. 
tliuMl.  Jour.  Oool.  900.  London,  toI.  iIU,  IMT,  p.  Sot. 
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given  by  Bogera  (fitnirc  6)  differs  somewhat  in  the  annulated  appearance  from 
those  ordinarily  given,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  Scolilhiit  Knmni. 
It  beaw  a  striking  resemblance  to  Flanoiiitt  annulnrita,  Walcott,  as  figured  in  i 
paper  on  the  OleiuUiu  fauna.*  That  fipire  1; 
here  reproduced  (Agure  7).  The  gpecies  occur 
in  rocks  of  lower  Cambrian  age  in  Washinglim 
county,  New  York. 

In  1K5fl  Murchiaon  noted  the  occurrence  of  an- 
nelid borings  in  the  Stiper  stones  of  Ensilainl.t 
referringtliem  to  Si-olilhiu  linearis  of  the  Poledara 
sandstone  of  North  America.  The  Stiper  rtones 
are  now  considered  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 


Fianu  7— RanoJMu  annuIaWM,  Waleolt.     (Afltr  WaieaU.) 

In  ISni  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  in  describii^  a  sec- 
tion at  Diamond  creek,  Ariiona,  J  referred  to  the 
presence, in  shales  lyinjtabove  and  belowawinil- 
stone,  of  "great  nnmbera  of  cylindrical  bodit* 
which  re'scnible  the  eastaof  worm-bolea."  Thet* 
are  doubtless  .'fcolithvg  burrows.  The  rocks  ovn- 
lying  the  beds  with  the  worm-like  bodies  are 
referred  to  the  Potsdam  upon  lithologica!  char- 
acters and  "  their  great  relative  antiquity."  This 
series  is  now  known  as  the  Tonto  group,  and  if 
placed  in  the  up|ier  Cambrian. 
In  1861  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  describing  tlie  (Jeorpa  group  of  Vermont,  |! 
referred  to  Seo/ifftu*  as  follows:  "The  ScolUhue  Unmru  (Hall)  is  rcgariled  by  some 
as  a  plant,  by  others  as  a  relic  of  an  articulate  animal.  It  generally  presents  the 
appearance  of  numerous  linear  stems,  sometimes  three  feet  long.  The  stems  aw 
generally  numerous,  and  much  resemble  a  series  of  small  pins  driven  into  the  rwk. 
Some  authors  have  stateil  that  the  axis  of  this  fossil  is  invariably  at  right  anplt* 
with  the  position  of  the  strata.  If  so,  it  may  be  of  great  sen'ice  where  it  occurs  in 
settling  the  position  of  tiie  strata.  It  certainly  would  be  in  both  of  its  localities  in 
Vermont."  "Many  have  cousidereil  this  fossil  as  characteristic  of  the  Potwlani 
sandstone.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  age  of  the  quartz  rock  is  certainly  known.  It 
certainly  has  never  Ixi'n  desiTibed  fnmi  any  other  rock  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  author- 
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i/eii  to  accept  the  pOBitivenew  of  its  evidence,  because  (1)  of  its  anomaloua  char- 
acter :  (2)  because  it  is  found  in  a  metamorphic  rock,  and  may,  therefore,  have  been 
altered  from  some  other  species  of  organism,  considerably  different  from  the  orig- 
inil  of  the  Scxilithvi.  For  instance,  upon  the  Hupposition  that  the  qnarti  rock  is 
middle  Siluriau,  we  should  imagine  the  Fufoidfn  verticalu  of  the  Oneida  conglom- 
erate would  change  into  s  form  not  diHtinguiahnble  iram  the  Scoiithui  lintarii." 
This  "  quartz  rock  "  is  now  regarded  by  Walcott  as  of  lower  Cambrian  age.  The 
ll^ie  given  hy  Hitchcock  ia  not  diatinguishable  f^m  ScoiUhut  tvrHcalU,  Hal)  (S. 
dmionentu  of  this  paper). 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  E.  Billings  *  referred  to  S.  liixarit  as  occurring  in  the  sand- 
ntnne  at  I'-^nse  au  Loup,  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  differing  from  the  common  form  of  the 
Poledam  of  Canada,  but  being  identical  with  that  of  the  upper  Primal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  with  that  of  the  Potsdam  of  Tennessee  (Number  III  of  Safford).  Bil- 
ling then  regarded  the  form  as  a  plant.  The  rock  at  I'Anse  au  Loup  is  now 
considered  to  be  of  lower  Cambrian  age. 

In  the  same  volume  t  appears  a  description  of  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of 
Scoiatitu  amaduunt.  It  consists  of  cylindrical  or  irregularly  prismatic  stems  (or 
rather  the  cavities  in  the  rock  once  occupied  by  such  stems)  "  from  1  to  2  lines  in 
ilianieter  and  from  1  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  either  straight  or  more  or  less 
curved.  In  some  specimens  several  of  the  stems  are  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  and  the  stems  have  an  angular  shape  they  very  much 
resemble  the  coral  Tetradium.  The  larger  stemn  are  more  often  straight  than  the 
smaller.  The  true  Scolithuf  linearu  is  generally  larger  and  the  stems  straight  and 
parallel  with  each  other.  It  occurs  in  the  upper  Potsdam  of  Canada  and  on  the 
easlem  ride  of  Snake  mountain,  Vermont." 

Tbe  species  (figure  8)  was  illustrated  in  18C3  by  Logan.t  who  described  the  holes 
M  being  from  j^  to  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    They  sometimes  penetrate  the  rock 
vertii'ally  several  inches,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  more  or  less  curved 
and  distorted.    He  says  : 

-Therw>Uofihelat#TloroftheiecB>hJe» 

utIUt  rork  DflwllyapppBriu  solid  cyllndri- 
'It  i>r  uiipilu  rod«.  rompmied  appm-enlly 
of  unlu  of  MDd  ccmentEd  by  >  ulightly 
riirtrpou  mutter  more  or  lean  tiDged  with 
P^roildeoC  IruQ.    Thf  orfgiii  of  thvae  holes 

hr  ihe  retnaiiu  or  fUcoidn,  others  of  coml*, 
"liilf  tninji  are  of  Ihe  opfntun  that  thry 

He  also  says  that  the  original 
'■jt'cinienB  u{inn  which  the  s|)ei'ieB 

wax  founded  .liffer  from  th.we  above        r.«.«  A-Stouthu, c«nadt«i..   wttr  LaUv.t 
ili-mrihed  "in   being  straight  and 

■iinre  decideilly  cylindrical,  and  are  therefiire  probably  a  distinct  species."  This 
rvnurk  is  at  variance  with  the  original  description  of  Mr.  Billings,  as  quoted  above. 

•Pileoiole  FomIIb,  IHSl-Yn'i,  p.  t. 
tP->A:  Hrsl  publJHlied  In  }mi. 

IGpoingy  ofCiiuiMKfrumili«nnniiieiii'pini'iii[urt!ii>BnrveyllolMM.    laiis,  p.  loi. 
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In  1^69  Billings  rea<i  a  pajier  l)efore  the  Montreal  Natural  History  Society  on 
ScolUhus  and  allied  fossils.  This  does  not  apjiear  to  have  ever  been  published,  but 
from  a  notice  of  it  given  in  Nature*  we  learn  the  author  stated  that  sometimes  the 
specimens  can  be  separated  from  the  rock ;  that  all  varieties  are  marked  by  undu- 
lations ;  and  finally,  that  si)ecimena  from  the  Potsdam  of  Cana<la  found  by  the 
geological  survey  "  proved  that  they  were  not  the  casts  of  wonn  burrows,  but 
sponges."  Siliceous  spicules,  generally  elongate-pyriform,  are  found  aafiociate<l. 
This  is  the  only  reference  found  in  which  the  8{)onge  nature  of  Scolithus  is  ad- 
vanced. 

In  1877  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  researches  of  Reverend 
Augustus  Wing  into  the  geology  of  Vennont,  mentions  a  species  of  Scolithua  under 
the  name  of  S.  mmiUus.'f  It  is  not  accompanied  by  any  description,  and  I  cannot 
find  that  it  has  ever  been  described.  The  name  was  probably  applied  by  Wing  to 
some  small  worm  burrows  found  during  his  researches.  Professor  Ezra  Brainerd 
has  kindly  sent  me  a  s{)ecimen  of  this  form,  and  it  may  be  descril:)ed  as  follows : 

SooLiTiius  MiNi'Tus,  Wing.  Cavities  i)enetrating  the  rock  in  various  directions, 
generally  vertically  and  opening  at  right  angles  or  obliquely  to  the  surface.  Uoles 
varying  from  ^^  to  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  never  branching,  but  sometimes 
slightly  curved  (figures  9  and  10). 

It  occurs  in  the  Calciferous  fonnation  of  Vennont,  and  ita  geological  position  l« 

perhai)8  the  only  reason  for  considering 
Zf)/T^^'^S=:r^^'^  C:=*^^  ^-^^^    it  distinct  from  S.  canadensu. 

In  1878  Messieurs  Miller  and  Dyer  de- 


FiouBE  9—ScoUthtit  minutus.  Wing.    {Original.) 
Surface,  ahowinR  openiuKs  of  burrows. 


Figure  lO.Seolithus  miinutus.  Wing.    {Original) 
iShowing  burrows  in  rock. 

scribed  a  si)ecies  of  ScolUhiis  under  the 
name  of  S.  tiiherosus.t  It  is  quite  difier- 
ent  from  any  other  species  of  ScoliOiujf 
described.    The  authors  say  of  it : 


"The  holes  (sometimes  failed  Htems)  arj  curved  or  winding,  and  pans  through  the  rock  in  an 
irregular  course,  sometiniCM  uniting  or  branching,  but  never  pa?«sing  vertically  through  the  strata 
as  in  6'.  linearis,  from  the  Potsdam  group,  ITpon  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock  the  tubes  are  pro- 
longed into  a  crateriform  elevation,  whi<'h  is  rarely  at  right  angles  to  th<\  surface  of  the  nn-k. 
These  resemble,  on  a  smaller  plan,  the  mud  elevations,  thrown  up  around  the  holes,  made  by  the 
common  crawtish  on  our  fresh-water  stresims. 

"The  holes  are  not  tapering,  but  maintain  a  somewhat  uniform  diameter.  Diameter  generally 
about  2  lines ;  sometimes  nearly  3. 

"This  species  resembles  the  burrow  of  some  animal  more  clearly  than  any  hitherto  desoriWd, 
and  bears  no  reseml>lance  to  any  of  our  fucoitls.  It  has  been  frequently,  but  very  errone«>usly, 
referred  to  S.  linearis.'' 


♦Volume  1,  1809,  pp.  248,  249. 

t  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  ;j<l  ser.,  vol.  xiii,  1S77,  p.  342. 

J  Privately  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  Contributions  to  PalcontoUjgy,  No,  2, 1878,  p.  r*. 
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FiiniTG  11  is  rrprwiucert  from  the  fl)iiire  irivcn  by  the  authors.  The  deseriiitinn 
il'H-s  not  agrva  with  the  generic  dewrii'tion  of  Smliihiui,  and  it  is  evidently  not  eon- 
ifiH'ric  with  S.  linfarit.     It  should  lie  referred  to  s  * 

H'larale,  proliaHy  a  new,  ^niiH. 

In  lK7g  Ih".  T.  P.  Hunt,  in  a  siKH'ial  report  on  tiie 
Iri(>  dikes  and  Aioir  niekp  of  Pennpylvaniii, ■*  pive  a 
fU'iH  history  of  iSrntitlmii.  He  reforreil  to  the  iliscrip- 
iii>ni<<>f  Halileiiiann,  Hall  and  RofKrx,  and  (juuted  the 
<ii*-cri])tinn  of  Billinjni  ami  liin  remarks  relative  to  S. 
Mm'IaiMx.  He  Niid  that  exanii)leti  of  ■fnJithvs  fnim 
111  ■  rotitdam  of  Wiwonnin  ajuiear  to  be  identical  with 
>■  <wi»irfriLn>.  and,  althouKh  pn)bnhly  distinct,  are 
tiicirv  like  ,5,  rnlimli'  from  the  Tiledina  than  S,  Kn«iW* 
friitri  llie  Prinml  of  Pennsylvania.  He  ™ys  fiirther: 
''II  would  apiiear  that  even  in  the  typii'n!  Pi)lwlinn 
•aniijlone  there   have   l)een   eonfiuinded  under  thin 

name  the  marks  of  dLslinct  and   unlike  ohieclB."t      ^'"".^  ""f^"*"?.'!*  '"^"^ 
Sinip  tiods  at  Port  Henry,  New  \ork,  contain   im-  a^^j,(r.) 
liriTisinnH  which  have  l)een  designated  .Sw/iVA  lit;.  These 
ari'  'lewril)ed  08  cj'lindrical  eavitiefl  with  a  central  tnl>e.    In  weathered  si)ecimena, 

■  liere  thi*  central  tnbe  has  disappeared,  the  cavities  resemble  the  burrows  of  a 
wiirin.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  in  either  condition  they  arc  evidently  very  distinct,  both 
fiMin  the  prismatic  shapes  noticed  by  Billintrs  under  the  name  of  SrulUbia  caiuulfnti* 
and  th<'  transversely  grooved  cylindrii-al  rods  of  the  Primal  while  sandstone."  J 

In  ijtfO  ProfcMsor  R.  P.  WhitfieM  described  a  funn  from  the  Polmlam  of  Wisconsin 

■  hirh  he  called  Siitlithu*  (t)  nfmdi.i 
Ii  (■■•mirts  of  vertical  and  usually  cylin- 
'lrii-,il  perforations,  aliont  a  Ihie  or  a 
liulf  niiire  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to 
Hvcral  inches  in  lenjrth.  They  are 
finiiKhl  or  variously  bent,  but  never 
Mrnhuiinic  or  branching.  The  walls 
an-  unuiUy  siniHilli,  but  oci-.ifionally 
"W-  U  comiinUil  (fij.'ure  12).  In  his 
<'"ni]«irii>iiiis  with  other  fonus  it  wiis 
>^i'l  llint  while  •'<'.  liiiearin  is  from  J  to 
.  iiiili  thick,  and  often  several  feel  in 
''ni.lli.  the  western  funiis  are  »<e.)dom 
'  V.  n  1.  an<l  oflen  ^,  of  an  inch  in 
rruiriii-ler,  Tli<m;;li  normally  vertii-al, 
111. y  arv  frei)uently  deflei-ttd  at  vari- 

"iL«  annles  or  even  nm  ol>li(|nely.     On       Ki.^nt  \i-Sci>liii,m  woadi.  whiijieU  (ip ).    {Afu.r 

-inc  blot-ks  many  little  elevations aj^    Whit^M.n  H,..ii^.h.ii  .i"!,-. 

|""r  alHiut  the  months  of  the  hnrrowa,  and  the  surface  is  ii}verc<l  with  trails  of 

^nm-lids(tij.-urel3). 
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In  a  later  publication*  Professor  Whitfield  referred  this  form  to  the  genus 
ArenicoliteSf  considering  that  while  there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  animal 

origin  of  S.  linearis  of  New  York, 
therewas  no  question  about  the  an- 
imal origin  of  the  Wisconsin  form. 

In  1881  Nathorst  t  referred  to  the 
occurrence  of  ScolUhus  in  northern 
Germany,  and  he  notes  that  Dames 
expressed  some  doubt,  in  which  he 
himself  shared,  as  to  the  oi^nic 
origin  of  the  species.  This  doubt 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  tubes 
were  always  parallel  and  never 
transverse.  Some  specimens,  how- 
ever, he  considered  were  undoubt- 
edly worm  tubes. 

In  1881  Mr.  U.  P.  James  {  men- 
tioned a  species  referred  to  by  him 
as  perhaps  ScolUhus  linearis  occur- 
ring in  the  Cincinnati  group  of  Ohio. 
It  is  found  on  the  under  side  of  slabs 
of  limestone,  and  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  foBsils  are  hIiowd  in  strong,  raised 
lines,  from  1-24  to  OTer  %  inch  or  moro 
wide,  generally  straight  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  not  always  so." 


Fiouss  l^—Scolithua  woodi  («p.)-    (After  Whitfield.) 
View  of  surface  of  slab. 


Should  the  species  prove  to  be  distinct  from  S.  linearis  it  was  proposed  to  call  it 
S.  dispar.  This  form  is  not  a  ScolUhus  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  probably  a 
sijecies  of  Eophyton,  The  lines  were  produced  by  the  passage  of  some  organism 
over  the  surfiace  of  soft  mud  (figure  14). 

On  the  same  page  of  the  above  publication  a  second  sjMJcies  is  described  under 
the  name  of  ScolUhus  delicatulus  (figure  15) : 

"  It  consists  of  small,  cylindrical  stems,  from  half  a  line  to  one  line  in  diameter,  passing  vertically 
through  the  strata,  irregularly  arranged  from  ^  to  3^  of  an  inch  apart,  more  or  lens.  The  appear- 
ance is  as  if  soft  mud,  forming  the  strata,  had  been  deposited  gently  around  the  plants  without  dis- 
turbing their  erect  position.  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  the  under  side  the  plants  are  broken  otf  even  with  the 
surface,  or  leaving  small,  shallow  pits ;  on  the  upper  surface  they  are  elevated  from  half  a  line  to 
over  one  line.'*§ 

As  we  see,  this  form  was  considered  a  plant,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about 
its  being  a  worm  burrow. 

In  1883  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberhn||  figured  ScolUhus  (f)  woodi,  Whitfield,  as 
ArenicolUes  tooodij  saying  he  preferred  this  name,  as  the  annelidan  character  of  the 
fossil  had  been  determined. 

•76id,p.  177. 

fOn  traces  of  some  invertebrate  animals  and  their  ptileontological  significance  (in  Swedish  and 
French) :  Stockholm,  1881. 
X  The  Paleontologist,  No.  6,  June  10, 1881,  p.  33. 
I  Ibid.,  pp.  33,  34.  ' 

I  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  1, 1883,  p.  128. 
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In  ISM  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell,  in  a  description  of  the  geology  of  Eire  county, 
Minnesota,*  noted  in  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  great  nimibere  of  cimilar  holes. 
They  are  always  perpendic- 
ular, and  can  be  traced  2} 
feet  by  furrows  on  the  sur- 
late  of  the  rock.  It  was  at 
first  ascribed  to  the  burrow- 
ing of  Cretaceous  mollueks, 
"but,"  ProfeeBor  Winchell 
eaeB,"itia  more  likely  to  be 
due  to  some  marine  vegeta- 
ble, or  to  worm -burrowing 
of  Cambrian  age."  "Itwould 
be  the  same  as  if  a  multitude 
of  horse-tail  rushes  or  others 
were  growing  in  the  Ixittom 
of  the  sea  when  the  sand 
vta  accumulating  and  be- 
came gradually  huried  un- 
der the  mnd,  and  then  were 
imprisoned  and  fossilized, 
their  presence  only  being 
evinced  now  by  the  cementation  of  the  sand  grains  about  their  exterior,  or  by  a 
loosenew  of  the  same  in  their  interior."  The  spots  were  only  seen  on  upper  sur&ces 
of  the  rocks,  and  were  from  )  to  )  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

This  is  also  probably  a  species  of  ScolUhiis,  possessing  some  of  the  characters  of 
tinearu,  some  of  tuxKJi,  some  of  dtlkatuliu.  Professor  Winchell  gave  no  name  to  the 
form,  Init  1  propose  to  call  it  Srolilhtit  minnewlentit. 
It  is  probably  this  same  form  that  occurs  at  Beloit 
»nd  other  places  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1887  Ami  referred  t  to  the  existence  of  fyro- 
I'lhiu  in  Cliazy  strata,  stating  that  although  licolilhug 
bail  lieen  considered  to  indicate  tiie  rocks  (■ontain- 
ing  it  were  Potsdam,  its  occurrence  at  other  hori- 
"infi  shows  the  beds  may  be  of  a  later  age. 

In  the  same  year  Messieurs  .\mi  and  ISowtcr  con- 
cluded,; as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  an  exten- 
sive ivrieH  of  specimens  from  the  Potedam  of  the 
proi-ince  of  Queliec,  that  S.  Wnwrw  and  S.  cnrta- 
Hmtii  were  identical.  The  main  difference  between 
the  (wo,  they  concluded,  was  in  the  preservation, 
the  Ibnuer  occurring  as  casts  of  the  burrows  or 
h'lks,  while  the  latter  were  the  burrows  them- 
wlvw. 

In  1890  Atreus  Wanner  referred?  to  Scolilhun 
'Kvurring  in  great  abundance   in  the   Hellam  or 
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Cliickiefl  quartzite  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  illiistrationB  of  the 
tubes,  flattened  by  pressure,  and  showed  also  an  exposure  of  the  quartzite  with 
great  numbers  of  the  tubes,  often  only  J  of  an  inch  apart.  No  explanation  is 
given  of  their  origin.  This  locality  is  the  one  from  which  the  original  specimens  of 
Haldemann  came,  and  the  form  is  doubtles  the  true  ScolUhus  linearis. 

In  the  same  year  Brainerd  and  Seely,  in  a  description  of  the  Calciferous  of  the 
Champlain  valley,*  mention  the  occurrence  of  Scolithus  mimUuSf  Wing.  This  ia 
considered  a  burrow,  and  the  authors  say : 

**  The  ftieoids,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  charaoteristic  of  any  one  division,  though  they 
appear  abnndantly  in  various  horizons  of  D.  Further,  Scolithus  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
Pot«dam  horizon,  as  the  most  abundant  display  we  have  ever  seen  i.<  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
Division  C,  6U0  or  700  feet  above  the  Potsdam  sandstone." 

In  1890  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley  referred  t  to  and  figured  Scoliihus  canadensis  and  S, 
linearis.  Both  were  considered  by  him  to  represent  worm  burrows  in  rocks  of  Pots- 
dam age.  He  also  says :  "  But  the  old  idea  that  ScolUhiis  characterizes  and  deter- 
mines the  Potsdam  sandstone  must  be  abandoned  "  (page  943).  He  then  refers  to 
the  work  of  Brainerd  and  Seely,  quoting  their  remarks  on  Scolithus  burrows  in  the 
Calciferous,  and  he  also  mentions  numerous  localities  in  Pennsylvania  where  S. 
linearis  occurs,  referring  the  rocks  to  the  Potsdam.  He  also  says  that  similar  worm 
burrow  casts  occur  in  the  outcrops  of  Medina  sandstone. 

In  1890  C.  D.  Walcott,  in  an  account  of  the  &una  of  the  lower  Cambrian  or 
Olenellus  zone,t  states  that  Scolithus  appears  to  range  through  the  Cambrian.  Bur- 
rows in  the  Potsdam  or  upper  Cambrian  are  similar  to  those  in  the  lower  Cam- 
brian ;  and  though  it  is  not  considered  probable  that  the  same  s|)ecies  of  animal 
made  the  burrows  in  the  two  epochs,  there  are  no  means  of  separating  them.  All 
the  Cambrian  forms  are  referred  to  Scolithus  linearis. 

In  Bulletin  No.  81  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur\*ey  i  (just  issued)  Mr.  AValcott  gives 
numerous  references  to  Scolithus  linearis  and  its  occurrence  in  Cambrian  strata. 
From  these  it  apjjears  that  numerous  correlations  of  rocks  from  widely  seimrated 
localities  have  been  made  upon  the  evidence  of  this  fossil. 

During  the  field  season  of  1889  I  found  at  various  points  in  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota specimens  of  Scolithus.  At  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  tubes  occur 
in  abundance,  penetrating  the  nx'k  in  all  directions.  Near  Ableman  I  found  one 
specimen  having  the  8hai)e  of  the  letter  IT,  both  ends  opening  at  the  surface ; 
otherwise  it  was  exactly  like  the  ordinary  8i)ecimenH  of  Scolithus  linearis. 

Near  Merrillan,  Wisconsin,  on  an  isolated  mound  li  miles  southeast  of  the  rail- 
road station,  an  outcrop  of  sandstone  occurs,  part  of  which  has  a  columnar  appear- 
ance. AVhen  weathered,  the  columns  stand  out  in  rt»lief  and  the  top  of  the  nx»k 
has  the  appearance  of  a  honeyc^omb  with  the  cells  sealed  up.  The  same  appear- 
ance is  presented  by  a  sandstone  3  miles  to  the  northward.  These  appearances  are 
probably  due  to  Scolithus  borings. 

From  the  review  here  given  it  is  seen  that,  originally  described  as  a  marine  fossil 
plant  by  Haldemann,  the  annelidan  character  of  Scolithus  was  first  pointed  out  by 


♦  Bull.  Geol.  8oc.  Am.,  vol.  1, 1890»  pp.  601-fill. 

t  Dictionary  of  fosnils  of  Pennsylvania ;  Second  Geol.  Sur.  Penn.,  P4, 1890,  pp.  943-045. 

t  Tenth  Ann.  Kept.,  U.  8.  Geol.  8ur.,  1890,  pp.  003,  tlO*. 

I  Correlation  papers ;  Cambrian :  1801,  p.  447. 
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Logui  in  1852.  Since  then  some  authors  have  considered  it  as  possibly  a  fossil 
plant,  but  the  great  minority  recognize  it  as  a  worm  burrow.  Billings,  in  1869, 
was  the  only  one  to  refer  it  to  the  sponges. 

There  have  been  described  of  the  genus  from  North  America  the  following 
species: 

ScolUhus  {Fucaidea)  shepardi,  Hitchcock,  ISaS  (Triassic). 

S.  ItneariSj  Haldemann,  1840  (lower  Cambrian). 

S.  (Fueoidet)  t^trHcalis,  Hall,  1843  (Portage). 

S.  clintonerms  (n.  sp.),  proposed  for  S.  verticcUiSf  Hall,  1852,  preoccupied  (Clinton 
and  Medina). 

S.  canadamsy  Billings,  1862  (Potsdam). 

5.  mmuhtf,  Wing,  1877  (Calciferous). 

S.  tubermuSy  Miller  &  Dyer,  1878  (Cincinnati). 

S.  (ArenicoliUs)  woodi,  Whitfield,  1880  (Potsdam  or  St.  Croix). 

S.  delicatuluiy  U.  P.  James,  1881  (Cincinnati). 

S.  dittpar,  U.  P.  James  (;=  Eophyton  dispar)^  1881  (Cincinnati). 

S.  minnegotmns  (n.  sp.,),  Winchell,  1884,  described  but  not  named  (St.  Petero). 

The  geological  range  of  the  genus  appears  from  this  list  to  be  from  the  lower 
Cambrain  to  the  Triassic.  S.  shepardi  from  the  Triassic  does  not  difier  in  any 
essential  respect  from  S.  linearis  from  the  Cambrian.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
S.  trrticalis  of  the  Portage  from  5^.  clintonerms  of  the  Clinton  and  Medina,  or  either  of 
these  from  S.  linearis.  As  we  have  already  shown,  S,  canadensis  and  S.  linearis  may 
be  considered  identical ;  while  S.  minutus  from  the  Calciferous  and  S.  woodi  from 
the  upper  Cambrian  of  the  Mississippi  valley  may  be  said  to  be  separable  by  no  de- 
finable characters.  S,  delicaivlus  from  the  Cincinnati  differs  from  S.  minxdus  only  in 
having  the  cavities  of  the  tubes  filled  instead  of  being  hollow.  Finally,  S.  minne- 
KUrms  from  the  St.  Peter  is  the  same,  so  &r  as  characters  go,  as  S.  linearis  from  the 
lower  Cambrian. 

It  cannot  l)e  considered  as  at  all  probable  that  the  annelid  living  in  the  lower 
Cambrian  and  making  the  perforations  we  know  as  S.  linearis  persisted  in  the  same 
form  through  all  later  geological  periods  into  Triassic  time.  Mr.  AValcott  does  not 
think  it  probable  that  the  same  species  ranged  even  through  Cambrian  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  much  greater  time-range.  Yet  he  places  forms  from  the  lower  and 
from  the  upper  Cambrian  under  the  same  specific  name.  On  the  same  principle 
we  should  unite  all  the  species,  in  whatever  geological  horizon  they  may  occur, 
under  one  name,  for  there  are  no  characters  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  But 
this  does  not  seem  advisable,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  would  propose  that  the 
geological  position  shall  decide  the  name  to  be  used.  Thus,  S.  linearis  might  be 
applied  to  forms  from  the  lower  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  eastern  United  States ;  S. 
rniiodensis  to  those  occurring  in  upper  Cambrian  strata  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  S.  woodi  to  those  from  strata  of  similar  age  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley ;  S. 
minutus  might  be  the  name  for  the  form  in  Calciferous  strata ;  S.  minnesotensis  might 
be  applied  to  the  forms  from  the  St.  Peter,  and  S.  delicatulus  to  those  in  Cincinnati 
rocks;  S.  dintonensis  might  be  applied  to  those  from  Ginton  and  ^ledina  strata,  S, 
verticalis  to  those  from  the  Portage,  and  S.  shepardi  to  those  from  the  Triassic.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  a  name  should  be  given  to  forms  collected  from  other  horizons, 
say  S.  arizonicus  to  the  form  from  the  Grand  caflon  in  Arizona. 

Several  objections  may  l)e  urged  against  such  an  arrangement.  One  of  these  is 
that  it  robs  the  genus  of  all  value  as  indicating  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  which  it 
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occurs.  This  ia  true.  It  deprives  ScolithuSf  too,  of  any  value  as  a  means  of  correlat- 
ing rocks  of  two  different  sections,  one  with  another.  This  is  also  true,  and  so  it 
should  he.  No  valid  argument  can  he  hrought  forward  to  justify  placing  the  rocks 
of  two  widely  separated  areas  in  the  same  terrane  upon  the  evidence  of  such  a  form 
as  Scolithui — a  form  of  indefinite  character,  of  indefinable  features,  of  perpleidng 
variability,  and  of  wide  time  range.  The  use  of  forms  of  this  sort  as  a  means  of 
correlation  is  even  worse  than  the  use  of  lithological  character.  Time  does  not 
permit  mentioning  the  erroneous  correlations  resulting  from  the  use  of  ScoliihiUyhai 
they  are  numerous  enough. 

A  second  objection  urged  will  probably  be  the  multiplication  of  names  resulting. 
Some  will,  perhaps,  prefer  to  let  ScolUhus  linearis  do  duty  for  all  the  forms  if  they 
can  be  show^n  to  be  indistinguishable ;  but  this  objection  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  valid  one.  Dr.  C.  A.  AVhite,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  last  year  and  published  in  volume  39  of  the  proceed- 
ings, in  speaking  of  applying  new  names  to  fossils  occurring  in  two  different  forma- 
tions, says  that  "  if  a  given  formation  is  found  to  bear  a  fossil  fauna  the  component 
members  of  which,  with  such  exceptions  as  have  been  referred  to  (t.  <».,  forms  con- 
sidered identical  in  two  formations)  are  all  unlike  those  of  any  other  known  fauna, 
I  think  it  admissible  to  treat  the  w^hole  fauna  as  new  and  to  give  a  new  name  to 
each  species  "  (p.  242).  My  own  studies  of  Scolithus  led  me  to  adopt  this  method 
previous  to  reading  Dr.  AVhite's  imper,  and  I  have  therefore  proposed,  as  seen  above, 
to  characterize  the  species  of  Scoliihu8  upon  the  formation,  and  not,  as  has  been 
done  at  times,  the  formation  on  the  occurrence  of  the  species. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  James  was  discussed  by  N.  S.  Shaler  and  E.  W. 
Claypole.  Professor  Shaler  advised  neglecting  altogether  the  specific 
names  for  ScolithuSy  since  it  is  at  best  only  a  hole  in  the  rock.  He  also 
regarded  Billings'  observations  on  sponge  spicules  as  valueless,  because 
anything  so  widely  distributed  as  these  spicules  would  be  readily  swept 
into  small  crevices  or  openings,  such  as  the  Scolithus  perforations.  Pro- 
fessor Claypole  remarked  that  Scolithvs  persists  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: 

THE   TERTIARY   IRON   ORES   OF  ARKANSAS   AND   TEXAS. 

BY   R.   A.   F.   PENROSE,  JR. 

ConteiyJts. 

DiBtribntion  of  the  Ores Page  44 

Geologic  Relations  of  the  Ores r ^ 

Nature  of  the  Ores 46 

Nodular  Ores 46 

Laminutod  Ores 46 

Origin  of  the  Ores 47 

Conclusions A) 

Distribution  op  the  Ores. 

The  Tertiary  iron  ores  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  as  now  found  are  hydrous  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron,  generally  occurring  as  limonites  or  allied  forms.  They  occupy  a  belt 
of  country  running  northeastward  and  south  westward  through  the  southern  part 
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of  Arkansas  and  the  eastern  part  of  Texas.  On  the  northeast  they  commence  a 
few  miles  south  of  Little  Rock,  cross  Saline  river  south  of  Benton  and  Ouachita 
river  between  Arkadelphia  and  Camden,  and  reach  Red  river  north  of  Lewisville. 
Southwest  of  the  Red  river  bottom  in  Texas  they  again  appear  in  the  border  counties 
of  Bowie,  Cass,  Marion  and  Harrison,  and  around  the  upper  waters  of  Sabine  river. 
Thence  the  belt  bears  southwestward  across  Angelina,  Neches  and  Trinity  rivers, 
finally  thinning  out  before  the  Brazos  is  reached.  The  length  of  this  belt  is  over 
300  mile« ;  the  width  varies  from  1  to  50  miles.  The  ore  is  not  found  continuously 
throughout  this  area  but  occurs  intermittently,  the  ore-bearing  areas  being  often 
separated  by  much  greater  barren  areas.  The  distribution  is  shown  approximately 
in  plate  1. 

Associated  with  the  ores  there  are  often  found  beds  of  sandstone,  representing 
local  areas  of  sand  indurated  by  the  percolation  of  ferruginous  solutions  and  often 
locally  mistaken  for  iron  ore.  Such  deposits  pass  by  abrupt  gradations,  both 
verticallv  and  laterallv,  into  loose  sands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  iron  ores  and  the  sandstones,  all  the  strata  of  the 
rc^on  are  of  a  loose,  incoherent  nature,  and  therefore  these  factors  have  been 
largi^ly  instnimental  in  controlling  the  topography  of  the  country.  The  strata  are 
all  either  horizontal  or  dip  by  almost  insensible  gradations  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  They  have  suffered  considerably  from  erosion,  and  the  usual  topography, 
where  the  harder  materials  are  absent,  is  almost  flat  or  gently  undulating  in  sandy 
hills.  Where  the  ore  and  sandstone  are  present,  the  region  is  much  more  broken 
and  is  composed  of  abrupt  hills  and  ridges,  flat  on  top  and  sloping  off  rapidly 
toward  the  creeks  and  river  bottoms.  Though  these  hills  are  rarely  more  than 
from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  surrounding  drainage,  they  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  usual  Tertiary  topography,  and  are  locally  known  as  "  mountains."  Their 
form  has  been  regulated  by  the  harder  strata,  namely,  iron  ore  and  sandstone,  which, 
reginting  erosion  better  than  the  associated  clays  and  sands,  have  protected  the  beds 
immediately  under  them,  while  those  above  them  have  generally  been  largely  and 
poraetimes  altogether  removed.  As  a  result  of  this  erosion,  the  iron  ores  as  well  as 
the  .sandstones  usually  cap  the  hills,  and  the  heaps  of  broken  rock  give  a  rugged 
character  strongly  contrasted  with  the  usual  sandy  or  clayey  Tertiary  sur&ce  of  the 
Gulf  states.  Occasionally  a  covering  of  sand  or  sandy  clay  still  overlies  the  ore 
be<is,  and  in  such  cases  the  ore  is  seen  only  where  it  crops  out  on  the  slopes,  form- 
ing a  rocky  rim  around  the  hills  or  along  the  slopes  of  the  ridges.  Besides  the  ore 
and  sandstone  on  or  near  the  tops  of  the  hills,  similar  beds  are  sometimes  found 
below,  cropping  out  on  the  lower  slopes.  • 

As  the  ore  is  of  only  local  extent,  so  the  fiat-topped  hills  are  only  local, 
while  elsewhere  the  less  resistant  strata  have  been  eroded  down  to  the  surrounding 
level. 

Geologic  Relations  of  the  Ores. 

Tlie  geologic  position  of  the  ores  is  in  the  Eocene  series  of  the  Tertiary,  and 
I>n>l)ably  in  or  below  the  Claiborne  horizon  of  that  series.  Two  principal  divisions 
in  the  Eocene  contain  noticeable  quantities  of  ore,  though  more  or  less  iron  is 
(iiaiacteristir  of  the  whole  series.  The  lower  one  is  in  the  great  section  of  sands 
an<l  sandy  clays  which  form  the  central  jmrt  of  the  Eocene  ;  the  upper  one  is  at 
tlie  toj)  of  the  Clail)orne  glauconite  that  overlies  these  beds.  The  lower  deposits 
are  extensively  developed  in  both  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  comprise  by  far  the 
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larger  part  of  the  iron-ore  belt.  They  are  not  confined  to  one  individual  stratum, 
but  occur  in  various  positions  in  the  beds  of  which  they  form  a  small  yet  charw^ 
teristic  part.  The  upper  deposits  are  extensively  developed  in  Texas,  in  the  area 
south  of  those  just  mentioned,  especially  in  Cherokee,  Smith,  Rusk,  Nacogdoches 
and  other  counties.  The  correlatives  of  the  latter  deposits  have  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified in  Arkansas,  and  it  is  somewliat  doubtful  whether  they  exist,  though  certain 
iron  ores  in  glauconite  have  been  found*  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouachita.  The  eastern 
extension  of  the  Texas  ore-bearing  glauconite,  however,  is  probably  to  be  looked 
for  in  northern  or  western-central  Louisiana,  an  area  in  which  the  iron  ores'  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Nature  op  the  Ores. 

Though  the  ores  occupying  the  lower  and  upper  positions  just  mentioned  are 
much  the  same  in  chemical  composition,  being  in  both  cases  hydrous  sesquioxides 
of  iron,  they  differ  considerably  in  their  physical  character,  and  may  be  classifio'i 
under  the  two  headings  of  nodular  ores  and  laminaied  ores.  The  former  reprei»cnt{j 
the  lower  horizon ;  the  latter  represent  the  upper  or  glauconitiferous  horizon. 

Nodular  Ores. — ^The  nodular  ore  is  characterized  by  the  nodular  character  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  ore  beds,  though  it  also  occurs  in  mammillar,  stalactitic  or 
botryoidal  masses.  The  nodules  are  often,  and  in  some  places  generally,  hollow. 
representing  geodes,  and  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter- 
They  are  frequently  cemented  together  by  ore,  or  by  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  form- 
ing a  more  or  less  continuous  bed,  while  at  other  times  they  occur  loose  in  the 
enclosing  sands  and  clays.    They  generally  are  partly  filled  by  a  yellow,  brown,  or 


FiauBE  16 — Ideal  Section  thowing  the  Mode  of  Oceurrence  of  the  nodular  Ore*. 
1  ■=  Sands  and  sandy  clays ;  2  —  Ore  beds. 

red  clay,  and  sometimes  by  a  ferruginous  ochre.  They  vary  from  yellow  or  brown 
to  almost  black  in  color,  and  the  geodes  are  usually  lined  on  the  inside  by  a  brilliant 
black  gloss.  Sometimes  the  outer  part  of  a  nodule  is  an  amorphous  mass,  while 
the  inside  exhibits  the  fibrous  character  of  certain  hydrous  sesquioxides  of  iron. 
The  more  solid  nodules  show  a  concentric  structure,  the  individual  layers  beinj: 
often  separated  by  narrow  spaces  which'  generally  contain  more  or  less  earthy 
matter.  Frequently  this  variety  of  ore  occurs  in  beds  separated  by  horizontal  layer? 
of  sand  or  sandy  clay,  the  individual  beds  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
many  feet  in  thickness.  The  accompanying  ideal  section  (figure  16)  represents  a 
characteristic  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  nodular  ores. 

Laminaied  Ores. — ^The  laminated  ore  is  of  a  rich  chestnut-brown  color,  often  resin- 
ous in  luster.  It  usually  has  a  more  or  less  laminated  structure,  which,  though  it 
sometimes  blends  into  a  massive  variety,  is  generally  composed  of  thin  la  vera 
varying  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  lamina?  are 
separated  by  narrow  spaces,  often  containing  a  gray  clay,  and  are  frequently  coated 
with  a  black  gloss.  The  ore  occurs  in  horizontal  beds  ft-om  one  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  sometimes  continuous  over  many  acres,  elsewhere  in  isolated  patches. 
It  is  comi)08ed  of  masses  which  are  flat  or  slightly  concave  on  top,  and  bulging  or 
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mammilkiry  below.  It  directly  overlies  a  bed  of  glauconite,  which  varies  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  thickness  and  which  is  underlain  in  turn  by  a  series  of  sands 
ami  clays.  It  sometimes  crops  out  on  the  immediate  summits  of  flat-topped  hills, 
but  is  more  often  covered  by  from  one  to  twenty  or  more  feet  of  sandy  clay,  which 
represents  the  remains  of  the  overlying  strata,  as  already  described.  The  glauconite 
l)ed  contains  considerable  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  and  numerous  Claiborne 
fosfdls.* 

Sometimes  thin  seams  of  iron  ore  occur  in  the  glauconite  below  the  main  ore  bed, 
but  they  are  usually  small.  Between  the  main  ore  bed  and  the  overlying  sandy 
clay  there  is  a  layer  of  dark-brown  hard  sandstone  varying  from  one  to  six  inches 
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FiGVKK  17 — Ideal  Stction  showing  the  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  the  laminated  Ores. 
1  —  Sands  and  sandy  clays;  2  —  Ore  bed ;  3  —  Glauconite  (greensand). 

in  thickness  and  averaging  probably  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  ore  crops  out  on 
the  brinks  of  the  hills,  forming  a  protruding  rim  or  crown  and  often  covering  the 
slopes  with  large  masses  that  have  broken  off  from  the  main  bed.  The  accompany- 
ing ideal  section  (figure  17)  represents  a  characteristic  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
laminated  ores. 

Origin  of  the  Ores. 

In  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Gulf  Tertiary  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  conditions  surrounding  the  deposition  of  the  great  series  of  alter- 
nating sands  and  clays  which  comprise  the  mass  of  the  strata.  That  they  are  a 
littoral  formation  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  organic  remains  enclosed  in 
tht*m ;  by  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  pebble  beds  (especially  in  Arkansas) ; 
by  the  lateral  blending  of  marine  and  brackish  water  or  lagoon  deposits ;  and  by 
the  rolled  and  rounded  character  of  many  of  the  shell  fragments,  shaped  as  if  by 
continued  beating  on  or  near  a  sea  beach.  Again,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ex- 
tensive beds  of  lignite  at  various  horizons  would  indicate  conditions  of  deposition 
which  permitted  numerous  ready  transitions  from  marine  to  land  or  coastal-lagoon 
«'nrin)nments.  Such  conditions  doubtless  gave  rise  to  large  areas  of  swamps  and 
shoals  along  the  coast  of  the  Tertiary  embayment,  probably  not  unlike  those  now 
»^n  in  places  on  the  coa.sts  of  Florida  and  Ix)uisiana,  and  around  the  lower  part  of 
»Sabine  river  in  Texas.  Into  these  basins  the  waters  from  the  land  drained  and 
ppr»hably  often  remained  in  a  semi-stagnant  state  for  considerable  periods,  under- 
P'ing  a  (considerable  evaporation. 

The  rocks  forming  the  coast  of  the  Tertiary  Gulf  of  Mexico  all  contained  greater 
or  less  quantities  of  iron-bearing  materials :  The  glauconite  of  the  upper  Cretaceous 
of  Texas  and  the  Paleozoic  and  pre-Cambrian  rocks  to  the  west  of  the  Cretaceous 
area  were  a  ready  source  of  iron  to  the  circulating  waters ;  while  the  Carboniferous 
and  Silurian  shales  and  sandstones  of  central  and  southwestern  Arkansas  supplied 
an  imix)rtant  quantity  of  iron  to  the  waters  tributary  to  the  Gulf.  These  waters, 
«lniining  into  the  coastal  lagoons  and  swamps,  were  subjected  to  active  oxidizing 


*Se4>  Aagelo  Ueilprin:  The  Eocene  MoUusca  of  the  State  or  Texas,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  8ci.  Phila., 
{ttrt  II  I,  Oci-Dec,  1890,  pp.  393-406.  f 
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influences  which  eventually  caused  the  precipitation  of  the  soluble  8alt43  of  iron 
contained  in  them,  and  this  action  may  have  been  greatly  &cilitated  by  the  con- 
siderable evaporation  that  probably  took  place. 

The  form  in  which  the  iron  was  precipitated  depended  on  the  local  conditions 
surrounding  each  area :  Where  iron  in  the  form  of  sulphate  came  in  contact  with  i 
reducing  agent,  or  where  other  salts  of  iron  were  in  the  presence  of  sulphuretted 
compounds  derived  from  decaying  organic  matter  or  from  other  sources,  then  the 
iron  was  often  deposited  as  sulphide  (iron  pyrites) ;  otherwise  the  iron  might  have 
been  laid  down  as  either  oxide  or  carbonate,  or  as  glauconite.  Subsequent  segr^- 
tion  doubtless  often  assisted  in  the  accumulation  of  the  ore  in  ceitain  areas. 

Though  the  large  bodies  of  iron  ore  now  found  in  the  Tertiary  area  are  in  the 
form  of  oxides,  there  is  decided  evidence  that  they  were  originally  segr^ated  as 
carbonate  and  sulphide.  It  is  very  probably,  however,  that  the  original  deposition 
may  often  have  been  as  oxide,  and  that  the  forms  of  sulphide  and  carbonate  were 
produced  during  a  subsequent  segregation  into  nodules  and  layers. 

The  nodular  ores  already  described  have  doubtless  been  largely  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  an  impure  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  clayiifenstone. 
This  material  is  of  common  occurrence  throughout  the  Tertiary  strata,  though  it  is 
usually  seen  only  in  protected  places,  such  as  in  well-borings,  in  some  creek  blufls, 
and  in  other  places  in  which  it  has  not  been  exposed  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
undergo  oxidation ;  while,  where  it  has  been  so  exposed,  it  has  been  converted  to  a 
more  or  less  hydrous  sesquioxide.  The  strongest  evidence  of  this  derivation  of  the 
nodular  ores  is  that  in  many  places  they  can  be  seen  in  the  actual  process  of  tran- 
sition, and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  masses  of  the  as-yet  unox- 
idized  clayironstone  forming  the  kernehs  of  the  nodules.  Moreover,  the  masses  of 
ore  are  often  composed  of  aggregations  of  angular  geodes,  the  angles  of  which  are 
so  arranged  that  if  they  were  brought  together  they  would  form  one  solid  mass  of 
geodes.  In  most  of  the  unaltered  clayironstone  masses  there  are  numerous 
shrinkage  cracks,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  shape  of  the  angular  geodes  has 
been  regulated  by  the  directions  of  these  cracks,  which  caused  the  mass  to  be  more 
or  less  divided  into  separate  jmrts,  each  part  afterward  forming  a  separate  geode. 

The  clay  already  mentioned  as  often  occurring  in  the  geodes  doubtless  represents 
the  residual  insoluble  i)roduct  left  after  the  oxidation  of  the  clay-ironstone. 

This  mode  of  derivation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Tertiary  ores :  It  is  de- 
scribed by  many  writers  in  iron  ores  in  various  Paleozoic  horizons.  Dr.  T.  Sterrj- 
Hunt*  explains  the  formation  of  the  geodes  by  the  gradual  shrinkage  in  the 
transition  from  carbonate  to  oxide  of  iron,  causing  a  diminution  of  volume  equal  to 
19.5  per  cent  of  the  original  mass.  The  transition  progresses  from  without  inwanl, 
forming  layer  after  layer  of  oxide,  often  separated  by  spaces  as  a  result  of  contrac- 
tion, while  in  other  nodules  the  wliole  shrinkage  is  represented  by  the  central 
cavity  alone.  Hence  sometimes  the  concentric  nodules ;  at  other  times  the  hollow 
geodes. 

The  laminated  ores,  which  are  especially  well  develojied  in  Cherokee  county, 
Texas,  appear  to  have  been  derived  largely  from  iron  pyrites,  assisted  probably  in 
some  cases  by  carbonate  of  iron  and  glauconite.  As  alreiidy  stated,  the  laminateti 
ore  directly  overlies  a  large  glauconite  bed  in  which  iron  pyrites  is  of  common 
occurrence.  In  some  few  places,  when  natural  conditions  have  protected  the  bed.* 
from  atmospheric  influences,  it  is  found  that  the  pyrite  is  especially  abundant  at 

^Mineral  Physiology  and  Physiography,  1889,  p.  262. 
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tin*  top  of  the  plauconite  bed  and  immediately  ])elow  the  overlying  clayey  Htand. 
Here  it  occ*ui>ies  the  wimc  iHinition  as  the  laminated  ore  elsewhere  and  is  frequently 
a.«s«fK-iate<l  with  sands  and  clays  which  often  contain  lignite.  The  thin  layer  of 
Ktndstone  found  overlying  the  laminated  ore  frequently  contains  masses  of  lignite 
completely  converted  to  iron  ore,  and  these  probably  represent  the  alteration 
prrxluct  of  the  lignite  originally  associated  with  the  pyrite. 

The  following  section  at  the  McBee  school-house,  near  Alto,  Cherokee  county, 
Texas,  shows  a  case  of  the  original  condition  of  the  iron  pyrites : 

1.  White  8andy_clay  varj'ing  from 10-30  feet. 

2.  Ferruginous  sandy  clay  becoming  indurated  at  base 1       foot. 

3.  White  sandstone  with  a  cement  of  profusely  disseminated  iron 

pyrites 1-3    inches. 

4.  White  sand  with  lenticular  masses  of  lignite  (1  to  4  inches  in  thick- 

ness) and  many  disseminated  particles  of  iron  pyrites,  passing 

below  into  a  plastic  greenish-brown  clay 3       feet. 

5.  Dark-green  glauconite  at  bottom  of  section 

This  section  api^ears  to  represent  the  original  condition  of  the  strata  before  the 
formation  of  the  laminated  ore.  Tliat  ore  usually  occurs  immediately  al)ove  the 
«Iiiuc<mke  represented  in  number  5  of  the  section,  but  here  the  same  position,  that 
its,  alK>ve  the  glauconite  and  Ixilow  the  sandy  clay,  is  represented  by  some  four  feet 
of  «andy  and  clayey  strata,  highly  charged  with  iron  pyrites.  This  mineral,  by  its 
oxidation,  fonns  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron,  the  latter  sooner  or  later  be- 
ttmiing  still  farther  oxidized  and  going  into  a  hydrous  se8(|uioxide  of  iron.  It 
s-ems  probable  that  the  combined  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron 
IMTcolating  down  from  the  pyritiferous  sands  into  the  clay  causes  an  interchange  of 
constituents,  and  that  the  clay  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  converted  into  iron  ore. 
This  would  account  for  the  considerable  percentiige  of  alumina  usually  found  in  the 
on*,  and  also  for  its  laminated  stnicture,  a  structure  often  seen  in  the  unaltered 
<lay.  The  thin  layer  of  sandstone,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  capping 
the  laniinate<l  ore,  is  prol)ably  due  to  the  induration  of  the  samly  stratum  imme- 
diately overlying  the  clay  by  the  jKjroxide  of  iron  derived  from  the  oxidation  of 
tlM.'  pyrite. 

The  fhaiKj  of  the  ore  beil  is  strong  evidence  of  the  formation  of  the  ore  by  the 
I^PHX'HH  ju.««t  described :  the  upi)er  surface  of  the  l>ed  is  usually  flat,  but  the  base  of 
it  i.»*  ver>'  uneven  and  shows  a  series  of  bulging  and  receiling  mammillary  forms. 
TlicH?  uiass^es  are  often  distinct  from  each  other,  but  are  closely  assembled  together 
in  a  txjntinuous  or  almost  continuous  stratum.  The  upi)er  surfaces  of  the  ore 
m;L»^w  are  often  concave,  while  the  lower  surfaces  are  convex,  apparently  iK)inting 
to  derivation  l>y  the  downward  i)ercolation  of  the  ferruginous  solutions  as  already 

<U*JH'rilK?>il. 

The  glauconite  itself  may  in  some  cases  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
laininate<l  ore,  but  its  influence  has  probably  Ijeen  small.  Glauconite  is  doubtless 
lui  important  source  of  iron  in  surface  waters,  and  the  ferruginous  solutions  derived 
fnim  it  may  often  Ixj  x)recipitated  elsewhere  and  accumulated  in  considerable 
Itwis  of  ore;  but  the  car^e  in  (juestion  is  one  of  the  formation  of  brown  hematite 
in  mUu,  and  in  such  a  process  glauconite  does  not  seem,  at  least  in  the  Tertiary  area 
of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  to  have  been  so  important  a  factor  as  the  carbonate  and 
sulphide  of  iron. 

VII— Bull.  Geol.  8oc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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Bt»*^iileH  the  pyrite  at  the  top  of  the  glauconite  l)ed,  the  flame  mineral  is  often 
found  in  jjreater  or  less  quantity  lower  down  in  the  formation,  and  where  it  has 
lK*en  oxidized  it  jjives  rise  to  masses  and  layers  of  liydrous  sesquioxide.  Carl>oiiat(f 
of  in)n  in  the  form  of  layers  or  nodules  or  as  a  finely  disseminated  material  i«  alR» 
a  common  constituent  not  only  of  the  sjwcial  glau<x)nitic  formation  in  question' 
but  also  of  many  other  Tertiary  glauconites  of  the  Gulf  basin,  and  by  its  oxidation 
also  gives  rise  to  the  hydrous  sesquioxide.  The  ferruginous  solutions  derived  from 
the  pyrite  or  carbonate  often  percolate  through  the  glauconite  bed  and  deposit  thin 
layers  of  brown  hematite  in  joint  cracks  and  along  lines  of  bedding,  often  ginng 
the  impression  that  the  ore  has  been  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  glauconite. 
In  some  cases  the  glauconite  has  undoubtedly  supplied  a  i)art  of  it,  but  the  fkt 
tliat  the  largest  quantities  of  the  sesciuioxide  are  found  in  those  parts  of  the  glauco- 
nite beds  which  contain  most  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  iron  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  greater  influence  of  the  last  two  as  sources  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  long- 
continued  action  of  sulphuric  acid  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  derived  from  carbonate  of  iron,  however,  have  had  their  eflfect  in 
decomi>osing  the  glauconite,  and  their  influenc*e  is  shown  by  the  feet  that  where 
oxidation  has  gone  on  in  the  pyrite  and  carlx>nate  the  originally  green  glauconite 
is  con\'erted  to  a  yellow  or  rusty,  more  or  less  indurated  mass.  Sometimes  it  ia 
hardened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  used  for  Imilding  stone.  A  similar  alteration 
of  the  glauconite  takes  place  even  where  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  are  absent,  but 
less  rapidly  than  where  they  are  present.  In  feet,  in  the  region  of  the  ores  asso- 
ciate<l  with  glauconite  in  eastern  Texas  the  whole  formation  presents  a  yellow  or 
brow^n  surface  exposure,  while  at  depths  of  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  feet  or 
more  in  the  interiors  of  the  hills  the  original  green  color  is  preser\'ed. 

CoNt'LlSIONS. 

Fn)in  the  above  discussion  the  following  general  conclusions  have  been 
reached : 

1.  That  the  iron  on^s  of  Texas  and  Arkan.sas  occur  mostly  in  two  |>asitions  in  the 
Kocent^  series  of  the  Tertiary. 

2.  That  the  ores  were  originally  de|)osite<l  in  the  form  of  oxide,  carlx>nate  and 
sulphide  contenijK>mne<)usly  with  the  ass<Kiate<l  strata,  and  that  they  were  suli- 
secjuently  segreirat<Hl  mostly  as  carbonate  and  sulphide. 

.'J.  That  the  ores  as  now  found  are  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  carlxmate 
an<l  sulphide,  the  nodular  ores  being  derived  from  the  airl)onate  and  the  laminateti 
ores  from  the  sulphide  of  ir«  >n. 

Profeh^Hor  I.  V,  White  was  called  upon  to  take  the  chair,  and  the  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read : 

S.\NI)STONE    DIKES   IN    NORTH  WESTERN    NERRASKA. 

BY    KOIJERT   HAV. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  S<Mcntv  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  ISSo,  Professor  A.  K.  Crandall  read  a  paper  on  **The  (Hrurreniv  uf 
trap  rock  in  ea.^tern  Kentucky,"  away  fmm  all  centers  of  eruption.  In  the  ensuing 
discussion,  Professor  L.  E.  Hicks,  of  Xebniska,  mentioned  a  <like  near  Chadron,  in 
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III 'rtli western  Ncbnwka,  which  vtaa  likewise  dintant  from  eniptivc  centera,  liut 
KliiUil  that  the  niatorial  was  jwn'ttf'jm'.  Ijist  wiiitor,  nt  tiiisnieotiiitcof  theGeolo}nt-a1 
ScK'ioly  of  Anu'rica,  Mr.  J.  8.  Diller  ntul  a  iiaiier  im  Baiiiistoiie  ilikeH  in  Cnlifomin, 
wliiili,  with  its  ill  list  rnlionx,  fomia  a  very  attractive  issue  of  the  Soeiety'fi  memoirs.* 
Williin  a  short  time  I  have  seen  two  sanilstoiie  dikes  in  northweHtem  NL'l>rasku. 
Mtif  ill  that  referred  to  Hlxive  as  mentioned  by  I'rofiiwor  Hiekn,  which  he  hail 
aln-aily  de«.Til)ed  to  me.  The  second  is  only  half  a  mile  from  the  first,  and  iiotisibly 
innr  he  a  enntinuation  of  it.  I  have  seen  the  first  on  two  different  oeeasionw,  takinf* 
nunmrcinentfl  Iwth  times ;  the  secoml  one  was  visited  only  ODce,  on  the  same  date 
as  the  second  visit  to  the  first.    On  this  occasioa  I  was  accompanied  by  Professor 


FiuuBi  l»-^Srmdi(one  Dike  Jium&«r  1. 

Culver,  vho  filled  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  university  of  South  Dakota.  So  &t 
a.-'  the  measureinente  arc  concerned,  ProfeBEor  Oulver  is  responxible  as  much  as 
niy-ielf.    The  general  description  he  can  verify. 

The  town  of  Chadron  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhornand  Missouri 
Valley  railway,  and  liee  immediately  under  the  heights  of  Hno  rid(K,  where  the 
liarU'r  Tertiary  beds  of  this  region  are  seen  over  the  softer  clays  and  marls  forming 
ihe  "  nianvaises  terrefl,"  which,  beginning  under  Pine  ridge,  stret^'li  away  towanl 
tlie  norlli  and  east  and,  with  occasional  cajipings  of  the  harder  bcils,  t>efoine  the 
"lnui  lanil«"|iroiK.'r  of  South  Dakota.    Between  Chadron  and  White  river,  ho  we  v  it, 

•  Bull.  Ucul.  Sue.  Am,,  vul.  I,  ikki.  pp.  -111-44^,  pl>^  n-A. 
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there  is  but  little  of  harder  mortar  beds,  the  deep  ravines  being  almost  entirely  in 
the  Boder  marls  and  clays.  In  places  they  are  cut  down  to  Cretaceous  shales,  prob- 
ably here  of  the  Montana  group. 

Directly  Bouthn'ard  fVom  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Chadron,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  little  over  two  miles,  orjiist  over  the  ridge  (from  which  the  entire  willey 
of  White  river  and  the  labyrinth  of  "bail  land"  ravineaare  vieible),  and  just  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  rood  Tunnin)^  northward,  is  the  first  dike,  ornumber  1.  It  is  in  the 
up{)er  part  of  a  ravine,  which  joins  many  others  near  by.  It  is  ao  inconspicuous 
that  it  ntay  be  easily  missed,  yet  was  once  much  l)etl«r  developed  than  now  and 
had  the  name  of  the  "  natural  iixUl."    Notwithstanding  Uiis  name,  there  is  a  very 


^huwlRK  IliBt  the  dike  did  not  rpuch  Uie  (opoflhe  blnfT. 

1  impreHsion  that  it  is  the  work  of  human  art,  and  was  made  by  ancient 
ChailronitcN  to  <-orml  the  huQiilo.  But  a  wall  it  i^,  Btrclching  stniight  ncrosR  a 
ravine  whow?  wi<llli  is  <)nly  thnx'  or  four  feet  greater  than  the  eJ[|>oHcd  Icnjrth  of 
the  dike.    It  ia  mid  that  early  M'ttlcra  saw  it  at  leaft  four  feet  high  in  the  bottom 

The  dinienRionH  ohlaincil  in  June  la^t  were  as  follows;  Len^lh  of  the  wall  (arr>K« 
the  roviiie),  120  feet ;  avermre  wiilth,  «  ini-hcs;  range  in  width,  6  to  10  inrl«f. 
Tlierv  muHt  be  addeil  to  thin  tliii'knem  fnim  five  to  ten  inchcH  for  n  vertical  larn- 
inut(-d  accomiHiiiiment  which  varicH  from  2J  to  5  inches  thick  on  eai-h  ride  of  (lie 
wall.    The  dike  is  almost  i>erfect7>'  straight,  and  trends  N.  48<*  E. 
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The  (rtradure  of  the  dike  is  finch  oa  fully  to  justify  the  temi  "  wall."  There  are 
Imlh  verticnl  anil  horizontal  lines  of  fracture,  the  fonuer  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  wall.  Thus  it  breaks  naturally  into  blocks,  wliich  are  all  rectangular. 
The  material  is  Hanilstone. 

The  wall  is  urnnistakably  a  dike.  When  the  exact  age  of  these  White  river  beds 
in  determineil,  the  ^e  of  the  dike  will  be  known.  It  does  not  on  either  side  reach 
the  top  of  the  ravine,  and  a  blutf  of  much  greater  elevation  a  few  hundred  feet  away 
fli»nf"  no  sign  of  its  presence ;  so  it  may  be  definitely  regarded  aa  having  been 
inlnided  before  the  completion  of  the  deposit  of  the  soft  clays  and  maris.  One  of 
the  evidences  of  intrusive  character  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  laminated  sheets  on 
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either  side  of  the  dike.  In  these  the  laniime  furthest  from  the  dike  are  morea^ail- 
lai'«iins  than  those  inside,  and  the  insitle  laniinB:^  are  decidi'diy  grooved,  with  verti- 
lal  riiigeti,  and  grooves  to  corresiKind,  on  the  sidi-sof  the  wall  ilwlf  The  laminated 
Ntmciiire  on  cither  side  is  fh>m  2J  to  5  inches  thick,  and  seiiarate  lam inie  vary 
from  one-ei)ihth  to  flve-eiglitlis  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Haifa  mile  in  a  westerly  dirci'tion  ie  dike  nutnlier  1'.  In  genemi,  it  is  similar  to 
imml)er  1,  but  there  are  minor  differenwH.  II  also  crosHi'H  a  ravine,  which  is  nar- 
rtiwerthan  the  other;  and  tlicdikeapiiwirs  toln' tliecauwiof  this.asitseems  tohavo 
ili(vki!d  erosion,  (larticulnrly  on  the  western  side.  ItM  cxirnKsl  length  is  100  fcct ; 
itH  aveinge  thickncm  is  nenrly  uniform  at  i;S  inches.    The  vertical  latninateil 
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Htnictiire  on  either  eiile  haft  an  &vpra^  thicknceg  of  3  inches.  The  blocks  into 
which  the  wall  is  broken  are  short  in  pro|iortion  to  thickness,  and  many  might  lie 
calkil  culxjiilal.  The  stone,  too,  is  liarder  than  in  number  1.  The  direction  of  tlic 
dike  is  N.  70'  E. 

If  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  two  dikes  be  continued,  they  croM  a  little  neartr 
to  numlKT  1  than  numl>er  2,  ami  at  an  ani;le  (aa  seen  iVom  the  above  figures)  of  Zi 
deKTees.  Running  tlii>He  linen  without  enrveying  instruments,  this  angle  wa« 
obtainiHl  as  25  degrees.  Considering  the  distance  apart  and  the  BmaJlneas  of  this 
angle,  it  might  l>c  possible  tliat  the  two  exposures  are  really  parts  of  one  carved 
dike. 


Professor  F.  R.  Cari>eiiter,  of  Rapid  Oty,  South  Dakota,  a  fellow  of  this  Society, 
has  had  the  following  analysis  made  by  Mr.  Barnett,  one  of  his  assistanta.  Th« 
analysie  is  of  a  piece  from  dike  nnniher  2; 

SiO, 77.84 

Al,0, 13.09 


1I8.H0 
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These  dikes  may  be  related  to  the  phenomena  of  murt  volcanoes,  as  they  were 
wrtainly  intruded  from  below ;  and  they  may  be  expressive  of  the  closing  period 


FiQDU  m—Omeral  Fiiw  of  Diit  number  2. 

of  the  Black  hills  uplift.    We  do  not  desire  here  to  enter  into  this  question,  but  sim- 
ply rontribute  the  facta  for  fiitiirestudy  of  what  may- feirlylx! called  a  new  subject.* 

Mr.  Hay's  paper  was  diacuased  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  and  J.  E.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Gilbert  resumed  the  chair,  and  after  announccinenffi  declared  the 
Society  adjourned  to  the  evening  si 


Evening  Session  of  Monday,  Auoust  24. 

The  Society  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  ]>,  iii.,  the  acting  President,  Mr. 
(I.  K.  Oilbert,  in  the  chair. 

Some  announcements  were  made,  iifti^r  which  the  following  paper 
was  presented : 

«HIE    BE(.'E.NT   EXTERIMKNTAI,    ilKPItODUUTlONH   OF  MCOTTISH    MOUNT.AIN 
KTlUtl-Tllltt':. 


Tliis  paper  was  illustrated  with  colored  charts,  and  waa  followed  by  a 
paper  of  similar  character,  illustrated  with  lantern  views,  entitled : 

MECHANICS  OF   API'ALACIIIAN   3TRUCTUUE. 


Tlie  papers  of  Messrs.  Oadell  and  Willis  were  diHcusscd  together  by 
J.  E.  Wolff,  Joseph  Im  Conte,  C.  D.  Walcott,  and  the  authors. 
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A  third  paper  waa  then  presented,  on — 

MUIR  GLACIKR   AND   ITS   VICINITY. 
BY   H.   P.   tTSUINO. 

This  paper  was  illustrated  with  lantern  views,  and  is  published  in  T/« 
American  Geologist,  volume  viii,  1891. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

Session  of  Tuesday  Morning,  August  25. 

The  Society  assembled  at  10  o'clock  a.  ra. ;  acting  President  Gill>ert 
in  the  chair. 

Professor  Edward  Orton,  in  behalf  of  the  special  committee  appoint^l 
on  August  24,  presented  the  following  report : 

EULOGIUM   OF   ALEXANDER   WINCHELL. 

The  Geological  Society  of  America  hereby  puts  on  record  the  expression 
of  its  profound  sense  of  loss  in  the  removal  by  death  from  its  councils, 
ite  service,  and  the  honors  which  it  has  to  bestow,  of  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  influential  of  its  founders,  Dr.  Alexander  Winchell.  Promi- 
nent in  all  of  the  preliminary  work  that  led  to  ttie  organization,  he  h:f^ 
been  an  office-bearer  of  the  Society  from  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
and  at  its  last  annual  meeting  he  was  made  its  president. 

Our  sense  of  loss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Winchell. 
stricken  down  as  he  was  in  the  fulness  of  his  productive  power,  geol(Jg- 
ical  science  loses  one  of  its  foremost  representatives  in  this  country. 
Forty  years  of  arduous  and  uninterrupted  work  stand  charged  to  \n^ 
credit  in  the  records  of  American  geology.  During  this  period  the  J^ci- 
ence  itself,  in  common  with  all  other  branches  of  organized  knowledge', 
has  been  greatly  transformed.  The  older  subdivisions  have  been  deep- 
ened and  extended  ;  new  subdivisions  have  been  established.  To  all  ol 
this  progress  Dr.  Winchell  was  from  the  first  an  important  contributor: 
with  all  of  it  he  kept  abreast. 

Dr.  Winch elPs  first  important  work  was  done  in  stratigraphy  aiul 
paleontology.  As  state  geologist  of  Michigan,  he  helped  to  work  out,  in 
an  important  and  interesting  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  the  order 
of  the  geological  series,  and  he  worked  it  out  so  well  that  from  that  tiiiK' 
forward  he  who  runs  may  read.  In  his  later  years  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  study  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  Archean  system,  ami 
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all  of  the  problems,  structural  and  historical,  he  has  treated  lucidly  and 
soberly  and  to  the  enrichment  of  our  literature. 

There  is,  however,  another  division  of  our  science  in  which  Dr.  Win- 
chell's  untimely  death  will  be  most  severely  felt.  Who  among  us  is 
prepared  to  treat  with  equal  scope  and  breadth,  with  equal  mastery  of  all 
that  has  been  done  by  others  in  this  abstruse  field,  the  large  questions  of 
cosmical  geology— questions  which,  though  requiring  for  their  discussion 
the  methods  and  resources  of  other  divisions  of  science,  must  always  find 
their  most  natural  reference  within  our  own  domain  ? 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Winchell  we  lose  an  accomplished  and  eloquent 
teacher  of  geology,  whose  oral  instruction  has  inspired  many  thousands 
of  educated  men,  in  all  professions  and  callings,  with  deep  interest  in 
and  profound  respect  for  this  division  of  knowledge,  while  his  text-books 
have  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  elementary  teaching  of  geology,  to 
the  great  and  lasting  advantage  of  the  science. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  his  remarkable  ability  and  success  as  a 
popular  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  geology.    No  man  since  the  days 
of  the  elder  Agassiz  has  done  so  much  to  familiarize  the  more  intelligent , 
portion  of  our  American  communities  with  the  great  deductions  and  the 
established  results  of  our  science. 

Another  service,  and  one  of  incalculable  value,  though  confessedly  in- 
capable of  precise  definition.  Dr.  Winchell  rendered  to  us  all  in  this  line 
of  public  exposition.  Unquestionably  the  most  important  contribution 
of  our  day  to  geological  science  is  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  as 
presented  by  Darwin  and  his  successors.  But  the  first  enunciation  of 
this  doctrine  naturally  awakened  distrust  and  even  bitter  hostility 
among  a  large  class  of  our  people,  because  of  its  apparent  incompati- 
i)ility  with  some  of  their  most  fundamental  convictions  and  beliefs.  To 
disregard  the  sincere  apprehensions  of  this  great  class,  comprising  as  it 
does  so  much  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  force  of  the  body  politic, 
would  be  heartless.  To  mock  at  its  fears,  ill  founded  though  they  were, 
would  be  worse.  What  worthier  service  to  science  and  the  community 
than  to  disarm  this  hostility  by  showing  that  the  evolutionary  philos- 
ophy, so  far  from  degrading  and  dishonoring  man,  makes  him  in  a 
l)eculiar  sense  the  head  and  crown  of  the  creation  ?  We  are  indebted  to 
Alexander  Winchell  more  than  to  any  other  representative  of  science 
for  the  rapidly  growing  liberality  and  enlargement  of  thought  of  the 
more  serious-minded  portions  of  the  community  in  regard  to  these  ques- 
tions. From  the  lecture  platform,  in  magazine  and  review  and  news- 
paper, as  well  as  in  more  formal  and  pennanent  fashion,  Dr.  Winchell 
stated  and  defended  with  marked  ability,  courage,  and  persuasive  power 

Vni—Buxx.  Gbol.  Soc.  Ax.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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this  the  most  characteristic  and  far-reaching  doctrine  of  modern  geolog- 
ical science.     His  last  public  service  was  in  this  very  line. 

In  addition  to  the  features  of  the  life  and  work  of  our  departed  col- 
league to  which  we  have  already  called  attention,  at  least  by  injplioa- 
tion,  viz,  his  breadth  and  largeness  of  view,  his  ho8j)itality  to  new  truth, 
and  his  courage  in  advocating  it,  we  must  not  fail  to  name  the  personal 
qualities  that  have  insured  for  him  a  lasting  place  in  our  aifection  and 
regard.  In  his  candor,  his  fairness,  his  courtesy,  he  a[)proached  the 
ideal  of  the  searcher  for  the  truths  of  nature ;  in  his  devotion  to  his 
work  he  literally  knew  no  limit,  save  that  which  the  narrow  house  ami 
the  long  sleep  impose  upon  us  all. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word,  Alexander  WinchelPs  work  constitutes  an  hon- 
orable section  of  American  geology,  incorporated  in  its  growth  and  built 
into  its  foundations,  and  thus  sure  to  bear  fruit  for  all  time  to  come, 
while  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  his  work  insures  to  his  name  honor  and 

regard  on  the  part  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Edward  Orton, 

C.  R.  Van  Hise, 

C.  A.  White, 

CommitUe, 

m 

I.  C.  White  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  a  rising  vote. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  in  seconding  the  motion,  spoke  as  follows: 

For  nearly  thirty  years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  feel  assured  that 
my  name  had  a  place  upon  the  list  of  Alexander  Wincheirs  friends.  We 
each,  unknown  to  the  other,  began  our  geological  studies  upon  chxsely 
related  formations,  and  soon  after  the  publication  of  my  first  papers  he 
called  upon  me  at  my  home  to  confer  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  our 
studies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  actjuaintance,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  my  esteem  for  him  steadily  increased. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  anything  to  the  eulogy  that  ha^* 
already  been  spoken  of  him,  but  1  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  my  personal  testimony  to  his  virtues  in  a  second  to  the 
motion  just  made. 

Professor  Winchell  was  a  man  of  strong  personality,  but  he  was  also 
strongly  sympathetic.  He  not  only  j)OHsessed  all  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  ancients — justice,  prudence,  temperance  and  fortitude, — but  he  wa.s 
kindly,  generous  and  charitiible.  His  love  for  his  family  and  kindred 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  and  yet  his  kindness  of  heart  extended 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
religious,  but  bigotry  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  delib- 
erate and  careful  in  forming  his  opinions,  and  once  formed  he  held 
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them  with  firmness  ;  but  in  upholding  them  he  never  descended  to  per- 
sonalities, and  no  word  was  ever  uttered  by  him  that  left  a  sting  on  the 
memoroy  of  his  opponent,  even  when  vanquished.  He  was  wise  and 
learned,  a  kind  and  true  friend,  an  exemplary  citizen,  and,  best  of  all,  an 
honest  man. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  first  title  on  the  printed  program  was  passed  over,  and  the  follow- 
ing paper  was  presented : 

THE    EURYPTERUS   BEDS    OF    0E8EL    AS    COMPARED    WITH    THOSE    OF   NORTH 

AMERICA. 

BY   DR.   PRIEDRICH  SCHMIDT,  OF   THE    ACADEMY    OP   SCIENCES,  ST.   PETBRSUURO,   nCSSIA. 

{Ahitraci.) 

One  of  the  uppermost  divisions  of  the  Silurian  system  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  western  Canada,  the  Waterlime  group,  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  fauna  of 
large  crustaceans,  EurypteruSf  PtrrygotuSy  CercUiocariSj  etc.  It  has  already  been  said 
by  Sir  Rhoderick  Murchison  that  this  fauna  shows  a  great  resemblance  to  similar 
crustacean  &una8  of  the  uppermost  Silurian  strata  of  Great  Britain,  the  shales  of 
LcKinahago  in  I^narkshire  and  in  some  places  near  Ludlow,  where  the  crustaceans 
are  asHociated  with  a  small  LinguUt^  the  characteristic  Platyachisma  fielicUes,  and 
(livers  fish  remains. 

But  still  greater  seems  to  be  the  resemblance  of  the  American  Waterlime  &una  to 
our  Earypl^nig  beds  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  in  the  eastern  Baltic,  because  the  most 
cliaracleristic  forms  of  both  localities  are  two  very  nearly  allied  sjiecies  of  Euryp- 
Unu—ihe  E.  remipe^  of  America  and  the  E.  fisch^nrij  Eich.,  with  us.  Besides  the 
EurypUrmt,  we  have  a  large  Pterygotus,  the  P.  osUiensis  (afF.  P.  bUobus,  Salt),  two 
<|w<-ie8  of  Bunodfs,  Eich.  (connected  with  the  English  HemiattpU),  and  a  large 
i'mUwcarU,  the  C.  notUngi,  similar  to  the  C.  maccoyanus  of  America. 

Last  summer  a  local  collector,  Mr.  Simonsohn,  of  Wenden,  in  Livonia,  found  the 
metaj^toma  of  the  genus  DoHchopterus^  hitherto  only  known  from  the  American 
Waterlime ;  and  so  the  resemblance  between  the  American  and  Russian  eurypterids 
l)e<t>ine8  greater. 

The  most  famous  locality  of  our  Euryptems  beds  is  RootzikuU,  near  Kielkond. 
Here,  besides  the  crustaceans,  we  have  also  found  fish  remains— two  cephalaspidean 
«<*nera,  ThjeMen,  Eich.,  and  TremaUispis,  described  some  years  ago  by  Eichwald, 
Punderand  myself.  Now  we  have  better  8[)ecimens,  which  will  be  described  soon 
^y  Dr.  I.  Rohon,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  has  also  lately  described  the  first  real  fish 
fniains  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  from  the  greensand  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian,  at 
Wi-swks  *  These  Euryptems  beds,  consisting  mostly  of  yellow  dolomitic  flagstones, 
an»  overlain  by  thin  marly  dei)Osits,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  filled  with  small 

*S<>m^or  th<»  Efilunir  country  p<*oplc  at  RootzikuU  know  how  to  K<'t  the  Eurypterua  out  of  the 
imH'<u»n»»,  and  Mr.  HiinouMohn,  who  now  Hp««n(lH  every  BUmmer  there,  will  he  romly  to  furui»Ii  geol- 
"KHt*  with  (((Mxl  9p«*cimenM. 
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Bpecimcns  of  LeperdiHa  {L,  angdini),  Platygchisma  hdicUeSf  Sow.,  and  snudl  scales  of 
fishes  mostly  belonging  to  the  genus  CodolepU  of  Pander. 

With  us  the  Eurypterus  horizon  forms  the  base  of  our  uppermost  Silurian  stage, 
Kf  according  to  my  arrangement  of  our  Russian  Baltic  Silurian  in  Estonia  and  the 
island  of  Oesel  *  and  can  be  followed  all  over  the  island,  from  west  to  east,  at  the 
boundary  line  between  the  stages  /and  JT,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  Wenlock 
of  England  and  the  Niagara  limestone  of  North  America. 

The  Eurypterus  beds  are  overlain  by  a  yellow  limestone  or  dolomite  containing 
StromalopoTay  Favoailes,  Syringopora  reticulata^  Labeckia  confertaf  and  other  corals  (but 
not  HatysUes,  which  is  restricted  entirely  to  lower  horizons  of  the  Upper  Silurian),  he- 
sides  Murchiaonia  cingtilata  and  allied  forms,  Orthoceras  imbricatum,  0.  anguJatumj&n^ 
0.  ffiffantea,  Hionia  prUca^  Megalonua  gothiandicuSf  Meridella  didyma,  LeperdUia  grandif, 
and  other  fossils.  In  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  Oesel  there  fol- 
lows a  band  of  gray  limestone  with  Atrypa  prunum,  Spirifer  devaiuBj  Chonetes  stria- 
tellaj  numerous  specimens  of  TerUaculites  and  Beyrichia,  peculiar  forms  of  QUymene  and 
ProetuSf  and  in  some  places  with  a  profusion  of  spines  ( Onchus)  and  scales  ( Ibchylepi^, 
Pand.,  or  GheloduSy  Murch.,  Ordacclepi*)  of  fishes  described  by  Pander  in  1856.  Thfa 
gray  limestone,  which  is  known  among  the  northern  German  erratic  bowlders  a? 
the  Beyrichia  limestone,  I  regard  as  the  highest  beds  of  Oesel,  though  actual  super- 
position has  not  been  observed.  Both  the  gray  and  the  yellow  limestones  corre- 
spond very  well  with  the  Ludlow  of  Great  Britain.  The  yellow  limestone  containing 
also  Eurypterus  fischeri  is  very  clearly  recognized  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Swedish 
island  of  Gothland,  near  Oestergam,  and  also  on  the  Dniester  in  Podolia  (southern 
Russia),  from  which  locality  the  Eurypterus fischeri  was  originally  described. 

With  regard  to  my  Silurian  country  of  Oesel,  I  have  no  reason  to  enter  into  the 
Hercynian  question,  because,  as  already  stated,  our  uppermost  Silurian  strata  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  typical  Ludlow  of  England.  Our  Silurian  is  imconformably 
covered  by  the  middle  Devonian  ("  Old  Red  sandstone "),  since  in  the  east  the 
Cambrian  and  lower  Silurian  strata  are  situated  directly  below  the  ''Old  Bed 
sandstone  "  just  as  in  the  west  they  lie  below  the  upper  Silurian  deposits. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  American  geol- 
ogists to  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  fauna  of  our  Baltic  Eurpterus  beds  to  the 
Waterlime  &,una  of  North  America,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  our  cephalas- 
pidean  fishes,  or  something  like  them,  would  be  some  time  found  in  this  country. 

In  coming  to  America  it  was  my  wish  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  different  Silurian  stages,  and  especially  with  those  adjacent  to  the  Water- 
lime  group,  i.  e,f  with  the  Onondaga  and  Guelph  limestones  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Tentaculile  limestone  on  the  other.  It  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  find  other 
connecting  links  in  the  development  of  life  in  both  countries. 

Lately  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Waterlime  and  the  Tentaculile 
limestone  at  Oriskany  falls  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Both  deposits  together  ctir- 
respond  very  well  to  our  uppermost  eastern  Baltic  stage  K,  But,  beyond  this  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  Waterlime  crustacean  fauna  and  that  of  our  Eurypterushei\S' 
1  cannot  yet  compare  strictly  the  other  deposits  of  my  uppermost  Silurian  zone  in 
this  country.  That  will  perhaps  be  possible  after  returning  from  our  long  exair- 
sion,  when  I  shall  have  perhaps  the  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the  Silurian 
strata  in  the  Unite<l  States  and  Canada. 


*8ee  quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soo.,  Nov.,  1882,  p.  614. 
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The  second  paper  read  was : 

ON  THE  MARINE  BEDS    CLOSING  THE    JURASSIC    AND    OPENING    THE  CRETA- 
CEOUS, WITH  fHE  HISTORY  OP  THEIR  FAUNA. 

BY  PBOFB880B  ALEXIS  PAVLOW,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MOflCX)W,  BUSBIA. 

As  regards  the  Paleozoic  system,  comparative  or  systematic  geology  has  recently 
made  great  progress,  thanks  to  the  excellent  work  of  American  and  European  geol- 
ogists ;  the  correspondence  of  stages  in  the  two  continents  has  heen  established,  and 
the  history  of  the  Paleozoic  seas  is,  in  its  principal  features,  the  same  for  the  whole 
northern  hemisphere.  The  case  is  different  for  the  Mesozoic  beds,  especially  for 
those  that  close  the  Jurassic  system  and  begin  the  Cretaceous.  A  kind  of  separat- 
\sm  is  observed  in  them :  In  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin  and  in  part  in  Germany  the 
upper  stage  of  the  Jura  is  called  by  the  name  of  Portlandian,  and  the  Cretaceous  is 
held  to  begin  with  the  Neocomian ;  in  the  southern  part  of  France,  in  Spain,  and 
in  the  Alps  it  is  the  Tithonic  stage  that  tops  the  Jurassic,  and  the  Tithonic  in  its 
turn  is  overlain  by  the  Berrias ;  in  northern  England  the  boundary  between  the 
two  systems  passes  through  a  series  of  beds  called  the  Speeton  clay ;  in  Russia,  the 
name  of  Volgian  stage  has  been  created  to  designate  the  upper  beds  of  the  Jura 
and  the  lower  beds  of  the  Cretaceous.  Every  country  claims  at  this  epoch  its  pe- 
caliar  geologic  history,  and  the  geologists  of  the  various  countries  are  busy  describ- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  beds  deposited  at  that  epoch.  But  what  has  become  of 
the  vast  ocean  of  the  globe  as  it  then  existed?  Do  we  know  the  faunal  history  of 
that  ocean,  a  history  independent  of  the  local  episodes  spoken  of  in  describing 
these  stages?  What  has  become  of  the  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  the 
belemnites,  our  faithful  guide  in  the  parallelization  of  the  Mesozoic  beds  ?  These 
are  the  questions  that  have  long  interested  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  com- 
nmnicate  to  this  distinguished  Society  some  results  of  my  studies. 

I  shall  try  to  be  brief.  I  am  convinced  that  the  separatism  of  which  I  spoke  is 
not  a  consequence  of  the  minute  comparison  of  these  stages,  but  rather  a  result  of 
the  lack  of  comparative  study,  of  the  absence  of  a  well  concerted  synonymy  of  the 
ppecies,  and  of  the  incompleteness  of  researches  on  the  development  of  the  faunas. 
I  have  undertaken  this  study  for  belemnites  and  the  ammonites,  and  the  results 
which  I  am  going  to  set  forth  will  demonstrate,  I  hope,  its  importance  for  strati- 
graphic  questions. 

I  had  at  my  disposal,  in  my  studies,  a  large  collection  from  Speeton  and  Lincoln- 
shire, by  Mr.  Lamplugh,  the  collections  of  the  museums  of  York  and  Scarboro,  some 
fonns  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and.  from  the  museum  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  a  large  collection  of  fossils  preserved  at  the  museum  of 
Moscow. 

In  studying  minutely  the  charactera  of  the  belemnites  of  the  groups  Excentrici  and 
AhsoluHf  and  of  the  English  group  Oweni,  which  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  beds 
sixiken  of,  I  was  able  to  distinguish  among  them  three  great  branches,  each  develop- 
ing in  a  certain  direction.  The  neighboring  species  that  enter  into  these  branches 
{tasB  insensibly  into  one  another,  so  that  the  limits  between  them  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  while  in  the  case  of  the  typical  forms  they  are  perfectly  well  distinguished. 
The  most  interesting  fiEict  from  a  geologic  point  of  view  is  that  these  branches,  in 
the  various  countries,  pass  through  beds  developing  in  a  parallel  manner,  and  we 
olwerve  in  England  and  in  Russia  that  the  same  phases  of  development  appear 
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Certain  groups  of  ammonites  present  no  less  striking  examples,  proving  that  a 
climatic  change  took  place  in  the  seas  of  middle  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere at  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  The  characteristic  cephalopoda 
of  the  lower  Cretaceous  of  middle  Europe  are  well  known.  They  are  especially  the 
belemnites  of  the  group  Hadalif  the  flat  belemnites,  the  anmionites  related  to  the 
group  of  Olcoslrfaniu  cutieri,  the  representatives  of  the  genus  OlcodUctUj  and  some 
hoplites. 

As  regards  the  belemnites,  we  know  already  that  they  are  southern  forms.  Fix- 
ing our  attention  on  0.  Qstieri,  and  its  kindred,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  a 
southern  form.  We  know  it  in  India  and  in  South  Africa  {A.  cUherOoni),  and  the 
British  museum  contains  a  very  good  specimen  from  South  America.  In  Russia 
we  know  these  forms  in  the  Crimeo-Caucassian  region.  In  northern  England 
they  appeared  with  the  HaMaJti,  to  replace  the  boreal  &una,  and  to  inaugurate  the 
typical  Neocomian.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  representatives  of  the 
genus  Olcodiscu9  and  of  some  hoplites  characteristic  of  the  Neocomian.  Thus  the 
study  of  the  cephalopoda  of  the  upper  Jurassic  and  of  the  Neocomian  demonstrates 
that  the  forms  are  the  same  in  central  and  eastern  Russia,  in  northern  England,  in 
Grerinany,  and,  in  part,  in  southern  England  and  in  France ;  that  in  the  last  two 
regions  the  &una  presents  a  mixed  character,  the  boreal  forms  being  there  found 
together  with  the  southern,  the  latter  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  as  we 
go  southward.  The  boundary  separating  the  two  faunas  does  not  always  remain 
the  same.  Certain  epochs  may  be  pointed  out  when  the  southern  &una  advanced 
northward,  driving  back  the  boreal  fiiuna,  which  afterward  resumed  its  sway.  This 
complicates  the  series  of  the  beds  which  we  are  studying  as  well  as  their  history, 
and  we  are  often  embarrassed  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  exact  oorre> 
spondence  of  the  beds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  horizons  common  to 
the  two  great  regions  of  the  globe,  and  we  are  in  condition  to  establish  the  strict 
correspondence  of  the  beds  and  to  decipher  the  geologic  history  of  the  whole  world, 
provided  we  do  not  neglect  the  systematic  paleontologic  studies  which  indicate  the 
development  of  the  important  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  the  belemnites 
and  the  ammonites. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  an  interesting  change  took  place  in  the  physio-geo- 
graphic conditions  in  a  vast  region,  extending  from  eastern  Russia  to  England.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  was  due  to  a  local  oscillation  of  sea-level.  Not  only  is  thi^ 
true,  but  the  same  forms  of  cephalopoda  are  found  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
beds  of  America.  There,  too,  the  two  &unas,  the  southern  and  the  boreal,  may  be 
distinguished.  The  regions  ivhere  these  &unas  meet  ( California,  for  example)  pre- 
sent difficulties  to  the  observer,  but  they  promise  at  the  same  time  to  yield  a  uni- 
form and  general  classification  for  all  countries,  and  to  render  intelhgible  and  simple 
the  general  history  of  our  globe— that  mysterious  history  which  thus  becomes  more 
and  more  attractive. 

American  geologists  have  before  them  the  same  scientific  problems  that  engage 
our  attention  in  Europe.  Their  solution  will  be  speedier  and  easier  if  we  work 
together.  This  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  setting  forth  before  you  the  direction 
and  some  of  the  results  of  my  studies.  Our  science  knows  not  the  artificial  bound- 
aries that  separate  nations,  nor  will  it  recognize  natural  boundaries,  such  as 
oceans.  The  history  of  our  globe  lias  for  a  long  time  been  the  common  work  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  peoples,  just  as  the  globe  itself  will  one  day  be  the  common  heri- 
tage of  humanity,  one  and  united.* 

*For  farther  details,  see  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscow,  189L    * 
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The  third  paper  read  was — 

QUATERNARY  CHANGES  OF  LEVEL  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 
BY  BABOM  OKRARD  DE  OBER,  OF  THE  OBOLOOICAL  SURVEY  OF  SWEEDEN,  STOCKHOLM. 

Although  I  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  an  elaborate  lecture,  I  have 
thought  it  appropriate  on  the  present  occasion  to  place  briefly  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  a  synopsis  of  our  present  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  Quaternary 
changes  of  level  in  Scandinavia,  inasmuch  as  there  are  yet  prominent  geologists 
who  deny  the  existence  of  continental  upheavaL  The  conditions  found  in  Scandin- 
a\ia,  however,  seem  to  aflFord  good  evidence  of  such  changes.  Moreover,  this 
seems  to  be  the  very  time  to  place  before  you  for  comparison  the  analogous  phe- 
nomena in  northern  Europe,  since  so  extensive  and  excellent  investigations  in 
relation  to  Quaternary  changes  of  level  in  North  America  are  in  progress  just 
DOW.  And  finally,  it  was  my  good  fortune,  immediately  before  leaving  Sweden,  to 
complete  my  observations  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  been  possible  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  question  and  to  present  a  somewhat  detailed  ^map  of  the  changes,  so  fax 
as  southern  Sweden  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  raised  marine  deposits  with  an  arctic  iauna  occur 
over  the  latest  moraines  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  most  text-books  they  are  said  to  be 
found  as  high  as  500  feet  in  Sweden  and  600  feet  in  Norway ;  but  exact  determina- 
tions of  the  uppermost  marine  boundary  itself  have  not  been  given,  thereby  allow- 
ing too  much  latitude  for  speculation  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  present  high 
altitudes  of  these  deposits.  It  is  true  that  the  eminent  French  physicist,  Bravais, 
half  a  century  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  two  elevated  rock-terraces  in  north- 
em  Norway  examined  by  him  are  not  horizontal  but  descend  toward  the  north,  the 
upper  one  more  so  than  the  lower ;  but  his  opinions  liave  been  doubted  more  and 
more,  and  several  geologists,  even  from  Scandinavia,  are  less  inclined  to  believe  in 
an  unequal  upheaval  of  the  earth's  solid  crust  than  in  changes  of  the  level  of  the 
changeable  sea. 

In  Sweden  no  such  rock-terraces  as  those  of  Norway,  which  are  visible  for  miles 
and  miles,  are  found,  nor  are  there,  as  a  rule,  long,  continuous  beaches ;  for  the 
wooded  country  is  very  hilly,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  the  beaches  and  find 
oat  whether  the  changes  have  been  unequal  or  not.  It  seemed  probable,  however, 
that  the  upper  boundary  of  the  marine  deposits  might  be  synchronous  at  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  I  liave,  therefore,  since  1883,  attempted  to  determine  altitudes 
aa  often  as  an  opportunity  was  ofiered.  This  assumption  I  have  recently  been  able 
to  substantiate  by  the  observation  that  the  maximum  of  depression  did  not  occur 
quite  simultaneously  with  the  ice-covering,  but  somewlmt  later,  as  shown  by  chan- 
nels cut  through  the  summits  of  terminal  moraines  by  glacier  rivers  coming  down 
from  the  ice-border  at  about  93  per  cent  of  the  height  of  the  upper  marine  bound- 
ary. Hitherto  I  have  seen  such  channels  of  erosion  only  about  the  northernmost 
extension  of  the  terminal  moraines  on  the  map,  just  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Norwegian 
frontier ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  occur  in  many  other  places,  and,  if  so,  it  will 
be  possible  more  accurately  to  determine  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  margin  of  the 
receding  land-ice.  At  present  it  is  already  evident  that  at  the  maximum  depression 
no  ice  could,  at  least  in  southern  Sweden,  obstruct  the  synchronous  formation  at 
all  points  of  the  uppermost  beach. 

IX—Bvix.  Obol.  8oc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  determining  the  marine  boundary  ie  ae 
follows :  I  first  select  on  the  topographic  map  hills  of  sufficient  altitude  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  were  above  the  marine  boundary  under  all  conditions.  They  mu8t 
be  mainly  covered  with  moraine  matter,  in  which  the  breakers  usually  leave  the  most 
easily  distinguished  traces.  The  situation  has  to  be  open  and  the  ground  mod- 
erately inclined,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  breakers.  Finally, 
such  localities  must  be  selected  as  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  points 
already  leveled,  from  which  I  could  start  when  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  marine 
boundary.  This,  in  different  places,  is  of  a  somewhat  different  appearance.  At  the 
promontories  it  is  often  formed  as  a  cut  terrace  with  a  more  or  less  steep  bluff,  at 
the  base  of  which  sometimes  only  the  greater  bowlders  are  left  just  as  the  bowlder 
pavements  described  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  when  the  erosion  of  the  breakers  has 
been  very  strong  the  rock  is  laid  bare  up  to  the  very  uppermost  marine  limit.  At 
more  protected  points  the  limit  is  sometimes  marked  by  built  terraces  and  beaches. 
In  ascertaining  the  level  of  the  cut  terraces  I  have  always  taken  that  of  their  base, 
while  of  the  others  that  of  their  summit,  which,  in  general,  is  a  few  decimeters 
lower.  In  every  locality  the  mean  is  taken  of  several  points  at  the  boundary,  and 
the  probable  error,  I  think,  will  hardly  exceed  one  meter,  being  usually  only  a  few 
decimeters.  Most  of  the  points  (now  amounting  to  about  60  or  70)  are  determined 
with  good  hand-levels,  some  with  spirit-levels,  and  only  two  with  aneroids. 

The  first  points  which  I  happened  to  determine  were  situated  in  eastern  Scania, 
in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  old  deformed  geoid,  so  that  the  heights  of  the 
different  points  were  nearly  equal,  viz,  some  50  meters.  Somewhat  more  toward 
the  south  I  afterward  obtained  successively  48, 42,  37, 32  and  21  meters,  and  that  in 
quite  open  localities,  in  which  are  found  well-developed  series  of  sea  beaches  below 
the  marine  boundary,  while  immediately  above  the  same  the  moraine  matter  does 
not  show  the  faintest  trace  of  any  washing  by  the  sea.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an  unequal  uplift  of  the  land  in  this  the  southernmost 
part  of  Scandinavia.  This  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  were  the  obner- 
vations  of  Bravais  in  the  Altenfjord  correct,  but  that  in  all  probability  the  same 
law  would  be  found  exemplified  all  over  the  Scandinavian  i)eninsula.  In  onier  to 
investigate  this  question  further,  I  attempted  in  1888  to  plot  on  a  map,  pu])liHhe<i 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Stockholm  for  that  ycjar,  such  ap- 
proximate determinations  of  the  upper  marine  deposits  in  the  various  parts  of 
Scandinavia  as  were  available  at  that  time.  I  thereui)on  connected  the  various 
points  of  equal  deformation  by  lines,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  had  already  done  for  Lake 
Bonneville.    For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  named  these  lines  itanabaaes  or  iwbases. 

This  first  attempt  to  thus  put  together  the  facts  showed  already  most  clearly  that 
all  the  points  could  be  grou{)ed  in  one  single  system,  all  the  higher  localities  apjiear- 
ing  in  the  central  parts  of  the  land  and  all  the  lower  ones  in  the  peripheral  i>arts, 
in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  west,  the  east  and  the  north,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
isanabases  formed  concentric  circles.  The  phenomena,  thus  being  of  purely  local 
nature,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  general  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  highest  marine  deposits  are  situated  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
land  as  high  as  2(50-270  meters  above  the  sea,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  ver>' 
much  reduced  remnants  of  the  original  ice-sheet  which  could  possibly  exist  when 
the  sea  in  late-glacial  time  reached  so  far  could  not— with  respect  to  their  local  at- 
traction— have  played  any  r61e  worth  mentioning  in  the  explanation  of  the  raised 
beaches ;  and  the  more  so,  when  the  figures  we  get  when  starting  in  the  calculation 
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from  the  maximum  ice  extension  dnring  the  earlier  and  greater  glaciation  are  even 
tlien  about  ten  times  too  small.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  admit  that  these  shore- 
lines have  been  uplifted  through  a  real  continental  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Daring  the  last  four  years  I  have  determined  a  considerable  number  of  points,  and 
these  have  afforded  good  evidence  corroborative  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  my 
firHt  paper.  Thus  the  isanabases  were  found  to  conform  with  the  limits  of  the 
Scandinavian  Azoic  territory,  and,  according  to  the  very  latest  determinations,  not 
only  in  a  general  way  but  also  in  many  details,  the  isanabases,  for  instance,  form- 
ing a  great  convexity  around  the  southern  extension  of  Sweden  as  well  as  small 
ones  around  several  p/omontories.  On  the  other  hand,  they  form  concave  lines 
around  lake  Wener,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  Though  not  yet  quite 
settled,  the  case  is  probably  similar  with  regard  to  lake  Wetter,  the  second  laiigest 
lake  in  Scandinavia.  These  lakes,  therefore,  have  not  risen  quite  so  much  as  the 
surrounding  country.  This  fisict  seems  to  indicate  that  our  larger  lakes  were  orig- 
inally more  depressed  than  their  surroundings  during  an  earlier  stage  of  .the  i(ft 
age,  thus  probably  accounting  for  their  formation. 

The  coincidence  between  the  area  of  upheaval  and  the  Azoic  territory  may  pos- 
sibly Ije  explained  by  assuming  that  this  territory,  which  is  an  old  tract  of  erosion, 
has  also  been  one  of  continental  upheaval  which  subsided  during  the  ice  age,  for 
the  greater  part  perliaps  in  consequence  of  the  considerable  ice-load,  again  rising 
after  the  release  from  the  latter,  though  not  to  its  former  altitude.  Before  this  rise, 
several  straits  crossed  the  central  portion  of  Sweden,  and  through  these  YMia 
arcUca  and  Idothea  erUomon,  certainly  immigrated  to  the  tracts  around  Stockholm, 
near  lake  Mselar.  These  straits  were  gradually  uplifted  above  the  sea-level,  and 
the  Baltic  sea  became  a  true  fresh-water  lake.  To  this  time  belong  probably  the 
l)eachefl  in  open  situation,  although  containing  such  f^h-water  forms  as  Ancylus 
flttviatUuij  PiMiumj  Planorbia  and  others,  which  have  been  found  in  Estland,  Gotland 
and  Oeland  by  Messrs.  Schmidt,  Munthe  and  Holm. 

As  shown  by  peat-bogs,  river  channels,  and  deposits  of  littoral  moUusks,  all  now 
submarine,  the  rise  of  the  land  continued  until  some  tracts,  at  least,  were  lifted  to 
about  30  meters  higher  than  at  present.  Then  a  new  continental  depression  com- 
menced, the  uppermost  limit  of  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
and  to  detenaine  at  some  twenty  points  in  southern  Sweden.  This  limit  is  marked 
in  many  places  of  level  ground  by  unusually  well-developed  beaches  and  terraces, 
below  which  marine  deposits  with  a  true  post-glacial  fauna — containing  the  species 
characteristic  of  the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark — ^are  found,  indicating  Salter  and 
probably  somewhat  warmer  water  than  at  present. 

The  post-glacial  limit  is  situated  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  coimtry  about  50 
meters  above  sea-level,  becoming  gradually  lower  towards  the  peripheral  parts 
until  no  evidence  of  any  upheaval  whatsoever  can  be  discovered.  While  this  post- 
I2:lacial  depression  is  of  a  special  interest  in  that  its  maximum  was  probably  con- 
temporaneous with  the  beginning  of  the  neolithic  stone  age  in  Scandinavia,  it  also 
Hhows  that  a  depression  has  taken  place  which  cannot  be  directly  connected  with 
the  ioe-load.  In  the  meantime,  it  cannot  yet  be  decided  whether  this  subsidence  of 
the  land  between  the  two  upheavals  has  occurred  even  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
country  and  has  been  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  these,  or  is  perhaps  only  a  peri- 
pheral phenomenon  synchronous  with  a  continuous  elevation  about  the  axis  of  uplift. 
The  distribution  of  the  deformation  indicated  by  the  raised  beaches  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  map,  plate  2. 
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Time  will  not  allow  me  to  proceed  further  in  detail.  I  wish  only  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  we  have  yet  reached  the  full  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  conti- 
nental elevation.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  not  to  be  expected  when  we  consider 
that  we  have  scarcely  more  than  commenced  a  methodical  investigation ;  but  I 
think  that  it  has  been  shown  that  we  have  good  chances  of  reaching  the  goal  by 
the  somewhat  long  but  reliable  way  of  induction. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  G.  K. 
Gilbert  and  the  author. 

The  fourth  paper  presented  was  on — 

THE  "  BLACK  EARTH  "  OP  THE  STEPPES  OP   SOUTHERN   RUSSIA. 
•  BY  PROF.  A.  N.  KRA8SNOF,  OF  THE  UNIVJEBSFFY  OF  CHARKOW,  RUSSIA.* 

Among  the  problems  belonging  both  to  geology  and  to  geography,  the  study  of 
the  Quaternary  sediments,  including  the  soils,  is  one  that  has  for  a  long  time  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  votaries  of  these  two  sciences.  In  &ct,  the  soils,  like 
most  of  the  other  recent  formations,  have  so  great  an  influence  on  scenery,  culture 
and  vegetation  that  to  know  their  origin,  properties  and  distribution  is  as  important 
for  the  geologist  as  for  the  geographer.  This  is  the  reason  why  I,  a  geographer, 
have  come  to  attend  the  Geologic  Congress  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  Quaternary  sediments  of  the  globe.  The  object  of  my  communication  to-day 
is  to  lay  before  you  some  recent  researches  on  the  Russian  soils,  which  bear  some 
relation  to  those  of  America,  and  which  are  of  general  interest. 

In  Russia  the  study  of  the  vegetal  soils,  and  especially  of  the  *'  black  earth,'*  lias 
recently  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists,  and  it  is  to  this  study  that  most  of  our 
researches  have  been  devoted.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  remarks  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  principal  results  of  these  studies. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  soils  of  southern  Russia  differ  greatly  not  only  from 
those  of  other  parts  of  Russia  but  also  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Only  the 
Hungarian,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  southern  Prussian  soils,  have  some  similarity 
with  our  black  earth,  but  these  &X!Q  far  less  characteristic  than  those  of  Russia. 

This  soil,  which  we  call  chernozem^  or  "  black  earth,"  has  long  been  femious  for  its 
fertility,  its  black  color,  and  its  wealth  in  organic  substances  of  a  very  peculiar 
character,  different  from  those  of  our  marsh  lands.  These  properties  have  attracted 
the  attention  not  only  of  travelers  and  of  the  natives,  but  also  of  naturalists ;  and, 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Pallas,  and  shortly  after,  Murchison  tried  to 
explain  the  mode  of  formation  and  the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  "  black  earth.'* 
Pallas  looked  upon  it  as  a  sediment  of  marine  origin,  formed  by  algte  and  other 
organisms  decomposed  and  petrified.  According  to  him,  the  steppes  of  Russia  were 
but  recently  abandoned  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  at 
this  day  that  this  hypothesis  rests  on  no  scientific  proof.  Neither  arc  the  soil  itself 
and  the  underlying  ground  stratified,  as  are  all  marine  formations,  nor  are  they 
tocked  with  the  fossil  remains  of  sea  animals.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  sea  covered 
the  surface  of  southeastern-central  Russia  after  the  retreat  of  the  Tertiary  ocean, 
which  took  place  at  a  remote  date.    It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  though  this 

•  TranHliited  by  R.  Stein. 
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theory  found  adherents  during  the  flret  half  of  the  century,  it  was  soon  replaced  hy 
another. 

This  other  theory,  founded  on  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  set  forth  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  by  Ruprecht  in  1866,  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  stronger  proof 
famished  by  Dokuchaef.  It  may  at  this  day  be  regarded  as  accepted  by  most 
Rassian  geologists.  According  to  this  theory,  the  chernozem  is  nothing  else  than 
a  vegetable  earth  formed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  which,  in  decaying,  enriched  with 
on^anic  substances  the  rock  on  which  they  had  flourished.  It  differis  from  our  soils 
formed  by  this  means  only  by  its  wealth  in  organic  substances  and  in  the  mineral 
salts  that  accompany  them.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  soils  of  the 
marshes,  because  the  humus  of  the  latter  has  an  acid  reaction,  while  that  of  the 
"  black  earth  "  is  neutral ;  moreover,  it  is  not  transformed  into  other  substances  by 
desiccation,  as  happens  with  the  soils  formed  out  of  peat.  The  substances  of  the 
nnderlying  rock  or  subsoil  form  the  mineral  skeleton  of  the  ''black  earth,"  and 
the  relative  quantity  of  organic  substances  in  the  vertical  section  of  that  soil  be- 
comes less  and  less  as  we  go  down,  until  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  it  becomes 
zero.  The  "  black  earth  "  has  been  found  on  the  most  diverse  rocks.  Thus,  neither 
iti«  structure  nor  its  position  has  anjrthing  in  common  with  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions produced  under  water ;  and  the  remains  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  graminaceee 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  mass  of  humus  afiford  another  proof,  of  no 
less  weight,  that  this  soil  was  formed  by  the  roots  of  an  herbaceous  vegetation. 
This  theory,  accepted,  as  I  have  9aid,  by  most  Russian  geologists,  in  these  general 
terms,  leaves  yet  many  questions  in  obscurity. 

If  you  cast  a  glance  on  the  soil  map  of  European  Russia  you  will  see  tliat  the 
**  black  earth  "  there  covers  a  very  limited  space ;  it  is  a  black  band  that  begins  on 
the  Austrian  frontier,  and  may  be  followed  to  the  Ural.  Both  the  northwestern 
and  the  southeastern  portions  of  Russia  are  entirely  devoid  of  "black  earth." 
Ruprccht,  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the 
fomiation  of  the  *'  black  earth  "  by  the  roots  of  plants,  at  a  time  when  the  theory 
of  the  glacial  period  had  not  yet  become  general,  set  forth  these  peculiarities  in  the 
following  terms :  The  whole  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  Russia,  at  the  be- 
fzinning  of  the  Quaternary  epoch,  must  have  been  a  sea ;  on  the  waves  of  that  sea 
floated  the  ice  carrying  the  erratic  blocks  found  here  and  there  in  northern  Russia. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  "  black  earth  "  was  the  shore  of  that  sea.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  limit  of  the  erratic  blocks  coincides  with  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  "black  earth."  Thus  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  north  and  the  Aralo-Caspian 
sediments  (with  fossils  of  mollusks  still  living  in  the  modern  Caspian)  in  the  south- 
west were  by  him  regarded  as  proofis  that  at  a  time  not  long  ago  the  greater  part 
of  Russia  was  covered  by  the  sea.  Only  the  region  of  the  **  black  earth  "  was  then 
dry  land,  covered,  as  at  the  present  day,  by  steppes.  At  this  time  the  "  black 
earth"  began  to  be  formed.  "  In  fact,"  says  Ruprecht,  "  how  will  you  explain  that 
the  region  of  the  chernozem  has  a  characteristic  flora  whose  representatives  are 
wanting  in  the  northwest  and  southeast  of  Russia?  How  will  you  explain  this 
depth  and  this  wealth  in  humus  of  this  vegetal  earth,  if  observation  shows  that  on 
the  kurgans  or  mounds  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  steppes  by  the  nomads,  most  of 
which  are  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  there  is  yet  found  only  a  layer  of  soil 
a  few  centimeters  thick?  Finally,  why  do  these  soils  of  the  northwest  and  south- 
estft,  of  recent  origin,  bear  so  trivial  a  flora,  in  common  with  tScandinavia  and  the 
Ural,  while  the  chernozem  is  so  rich  in  charactcriHtic  forms  ?    We  cannot  but  as- 
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sume  that  the  region  of  the  chernozem,  from  the  earliest  times,  since  the  end  of 
tlie  Tertiary,  was  a  stepjMj  covered  by  a  characteristic  steppe  vegetation  under  which 
the  chernozem  was  slowly  fonned." 

But  this  view,  which  to  the  modern  geographer  may  seem  somewhat  crude,  could 
find  adherents  only  up  to  the  day  when  the  glacial  theory  became  dominant  among 
geologists  and  geographers.  At  the  present  day,  after  the  researclies  of  our  glacial- 
ists,  Krapotkin,  Nikitin,  and  others,  we  know  that  the  youngest  formations  bearing 
erratic  blocks  are  of  the  same  origin  in  our  land  as  in  Germany ;  that  they  are  the 
moraine  of  the  Scandinavian  glacier,  the  traces  of  which  are  found  not  only  in  the 
region  of  Ruprecht's  sea  but  &.rther  southward  under  the  "  black  earth,"  as  well  as 
in  the  governments  of  Poltava  and  Voronesh.  Professor  Dokuchaef  liaving  at  the 
Same  time  found  several  points  where  the  "  black  earth  "  covered  Caspian  sediments, 
it  became  necessary  to  give  ahother  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  distribution 
of  the  "  black  earth  "  than  that  given  by  Ruprecht  At  the  present  day  the  expla- 
nation given  by  Mr.  Dokuchaef  and  his  school  is  regarded  as  the  most  probable. 

According  to  him,  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  vegetation, 
imparted  to  the  region  of  the  "  black  earth  "  its  peculiar  contours.  The  properties  of 
the  "black  earth,"  he  says,  depend  on  the  Relative  age  of  the  ground,  on  its  sub- 
soil, on  the  climate,  on  the  relief,  and  on  vegetation.  But  since  vegetation,  too,  de- 
pencls  on  climate,  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  factor  in  the  formation  of 
this  soil. 

In  fact,  nothing  but  the  vegetation  of  the  steppes  covered  by  herbaceous  plants 
can  form  the  chernozem.  Submerged  and  marshy  ground  forms  and  accumulates 
organic  substances  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Forests  are  incapable  of 
producing  "black  earth."  Numerous  observations  show  that  everywhere  under 
the  shade  of  forests  there  is  formed  a  gray  soil,  made  up  of  pieces  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  containing  not  more  than  2  to  3  per  cent  of  organic  substances.  This  soil, 
having  very  considerable  thickness,  was  observed  everywhere  beneath  the  forests 
of  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  a  series  of  special  labors  were  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Observation  even  shows  that  forests  taking  root  on  the  "  black  earth  "  decompose 
it  and  gradually  transforms  it  into  the  gray  soil  peculiar  to  forests.  Thus  it  is  the 
condition  fieivorable  to  the  steppe  and  its  vegetation  that  presents  the  best  combina- 
nion  of  heat  and  humidity  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  "  black  earth."  In 
fact,  the  numerous  excursions  and  analyses  made  by  Dokuchaef  and  confirmed  by 
myself  in  central  Asia  and  Turkestan  bear  out  this  idea  with  striking  exactness. 

By  means  of  comparison  of  "  black  earth  "  specimens  taken  in  various  localities 
of  Russia  whose  relief  and  subsoil  were  analogous.  Professor  Dokuchaef  has  pre- 
pared a  diagrammatic  map  of  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  of  the 
"  black  earth."  This  map  shows  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  region  of  the 
chernozem,  in  the  provinces  of  Penza,  Samara  and  Simbirsk,  we  find  the  soils  most 
rich  in  organic  substances.  Toward  the  northwest  from  this  part  of  the  region 
spoken  of,  in  proportion  as  the  climate  becomes  colder  and  moister  the  soil  becomes 
leFS  rich  in  humus,  and  is  gnuiually  transformed  into  the  vegetal  earth  or  sod  of 
the  north,  or  makes  room  for  the  soils  formed  by  forests,  which  begin  to  donii. 
nate  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  "  black  earth."  The  same  thing  may 
he  observed  toward  the  southeastern  boundary  of  our  region.  There,  too,  the  soil 
becomes  poorer  in  humus,  but,  a(!Cording  to  Dokuchaef,  it  is  the  dryness  of  the 
climate,  unpropitious  to  the  stepix^  vegetation,  that  prevents  the  formation  of  the 
chernozem.     Dokuchaef 's  map  also  gives  a  series  of  approximately  concentric 
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bands,  the  igohumic  bands,  encircling  the  region  richest  in  humus,  where  the  ''  black 
earth  "  contains  as  much  as  16  per  cent  of  organic  substances. 

These  researches  in  European  Russia  attracted  the  attention  of  our  geologists  and 
botanists,  and  soon  it  was  learned  that  in  the  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  where 
the  climatic  conditions  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  chernozem  Russia,  soils 
had  been  found  that  were  analogous  if  not  identical  with  the  "  black  earth  "  of 
Dokuchaef.  Thus  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Caucasus,  in 
Siberia,  and  lastly  in  Turkestan,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Thian  Shan,  "  black 
earth  "  was  found  varying  in  quality  according  to  the  climatic  law  of  Dokuchaef. 
Thus,  too,  the  great  Black-Caspian  depression  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
"  black  earth  ^  varying  in  breadth  and  in  richness  according  to  the  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  accompanied  by  a  nearly  identical  vegetation. 

The  question  of  the  causes  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  '^  black  earth  " 
being  thus  solved,  did  not  yet  supply  an  answer  to  the  question,  still  more  interest- 
ing finom  a  geologic  point  of  view :  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  "  black  earth." 
Unfortunately  there  exist  but  very  few  observations  on  this  point.  The  chemical 
analyses  of  the  ^*  black  earth,''  taken  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  show  that  the 
organic  substances  of  the  chernozem  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  peculiarities. 
The  quantity  of  hygroscopic  water,  of  phosphates  and  of  ceoliths,  becomes  larger  in 
proportion  as  the  relative  quantity  of  humus  increases.  As  these  properties  are  of 
great  agronomic  value,  the  zemstvos  (or  assemblies)  of  some  Russian  governments 
undertook  special  investigations  of  these  soils.  The  zemstvos  of  Nizhni  Novgorod 
and  Poltava  prepared  maps  of  their  soils,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Doku- 
chaef. The  detailed  investigations  made  in  those  provinces  yielded  very  interest- 
ing results,  a  part  of  which  are  summarized  in  the  appended  table.  They  showed 
that  even  in  the  same  climate  and  on  the  same  geologic  formations  the  qualities  of 
the  soils  may  be  very  different,  and  that  the  relief  plays  an  important  part  in  this 
matter.  Thus,  for  example.  Professor  Dokuchaef  at  Poltava,  and  myself  at  Khar- 
kof,  found  the  foUow^ing  relations  to  exist  between  soil,  vegetation  and  relief: 

1.  The  highest  points  and  those  most  cut  up  by  crevasses  and  valleys  are  richest 
in  forests  and  in  gray  soils,  and  the  number  of  forests  increases  in  proiK)rtion  to  the 
number  of  crevasses.  On  the  contrary,  the  points  of  gentle,  flat  relief,  sparely  pro- 
vided with  deep  cuts — in  a  word,  poorly  drained — are  the  region  of  the  "  black 
earth  "  and  of  the  steppe. 

2.  The  qualities  of  the  "  black  earth  "  vary  with  relative  height.  The  highest 
points  of  the  steppe  are  at  the  same  time  the  richest  in  humus,  although  the  differ- 
ence in  height  is  only  one  to  three  hundred  feet. 

3.  The  regions  of  the  gray  soils,  especially  when  they  accomi)any  the  high  banks 
of  streams,  are  skirted  by  a  zone  of  intermediate  soils  formed  of  the  "  black  earth  " 
half  transformed  into  gray  forest  soil. 

4.  The  vegetation  of  the  less  elevated  parts,  though  comi)osed  of  sixjcies  peculiar 
to  the  steppe,  is  less  rich  in  characteristic  forms  than  those  of  the  relatively  more 
elevated  parts ;  while  the  latter,  despite  its  steppe  character,  contains  several  water- 
loving  forms,  the  former  is  rich  in  endemic  forms  or  forms  common  to  it  and  the 
Caucasus  and  its  Alpine  and  sub-Alpine  regions. 

If  we  observe  the  relief  of  these  provinces,  we  shall  see  very  interesting  phenomena. 
Where  the  soils  are  covered  by  forest  they  overlie  either  Cretaceous  rocky  subsoils 
or  Quaternary  clays,  drained  in  all  directions  by  gullies.  Quite  a  different  aspect 
i»  presented  by  the  level  lands  covered  by  the  "  black  earth."    There  the  ground  is 
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often  covered  by  marshes  and  by  little  lakes,  sometimes  round  and  very  shallow. 
The  number  of  these  marshes  and  lakes  was  formerly  very  great,  but  they  have 
disappeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  brooks  on  these  plateaus  have 
banks  that  are  but  little  pronounced,  and  on  following  their  courses  you  come  upon 
the  steppe,  where  you  can  hardly  trace  the  beginning  of  the  brook.  Beneath  the 
soil  are  found  loessoid  clays  difficultly  pervious  to  water. 

What  is  true  of  these  two  governments,  which  are  now  well  described,  is  true  of 
the  whole  sur&ce  of  chernozem  Russia.  Nowhere  does  the  "  black  earth  "  prevail 
alone ;  everywhere  it  is  interrupted  by  islets  of  sand  or  of  gray  earth  with  forest, 
and  everywhere  the  size  and  number  of  forests  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
relief;  and  wherever  the  loess  prevails,  there  we  see  the  steppe,  the  steppe  marshes 
and  the  "  black  earth.''  All  this  shows  that  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Russia  is  as 
favorable  to  forest  vegetation,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  "  black  earth,"  as  to  the 
steppe,  and  that  there  are  in  the  soil  itself  certain  conditions  which  now  are  more 
&vorable  to  the  forest,  now  to  the  prairie.  The  steppe,  despite  the  dryness  which 
characterizes  it,  seems  to  be  less  well  drained  than  the  spots  where  the  forests  pre- 
vail ;  the  latter  seem  to  augment  in  number  in  proportion  as  the  relief  is  rendered 
less  regular  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  gullies,  the  number  of  which  increases 
witli  exceeding  rapidity  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

If  these  observations  are  confirmed  in  other  provinces  of  Russia,  we  shall  have 
to  suppose  that  we  are  witnessing  an  enormous  phenomenon  of  drainage  of  southern 
Russia,  ^here  the  steppe  and  the  formation  of  the  "  black  earth  "  play  a  part  inter- 
mediate between  the  marshy,  semi-lacustrine  state  of  the  postglacial  epoch  and  the 
forest  eiK>ch.  Drained  by  the  great  rivers,  the  clayey  and  loessoid  subsoils,  imper- 
vious to  atmospheric  water,  in  a  climate  of  scanty  rain,  must  have  been  covered  by 
a  vegetation  of  herbs  of  semi-Alpine  origin,  which  covered  the  highest  points  dur- 
ing the  preceding  epoch.  As  the  forest  enters  through  the  moister  gullies  into  the 
center  of  the  "  black  earth  ''  plateaus  it  transforms  by  its  roots  the  soil,  little  per- 
meable to  water,  into  gray  earth,  which,  acting  as  a  reservoir  of  atmospheric  water, 
allows  the  forest  vegetation  to  occupy  the  surfisice  of  the  steppe.  In  other  words, 
we  see  here  what  was  witnessed,  according  to  Nathorst's  theory,  in  Europe  at  a 
more  remote  period,  when  the  tundras  of  the  postglacial  epoch  gave  place  to  steppes 
with  antelopes,  wliich  in  their  turn  were  covered  by  forests  during  the  historic 
epoch. 

But,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  this  view  is  correct,  we  still  need  observations  on 
the  postglacial  dei)Osits  of  Russia,  those  loessoid  strata,  poor  in  fossils,  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  southern  Russia,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the  features 
of  the  morainic' landscape  peculiar  to  northern  Russia  disappear.  Yet  before  these 
researches,  which  already  occupy  much  attention,  are  completed,  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  analogy  existing  between  the  soil  and  the  character  of  our 
steppes  and  the  American  prairies.  So  &r  as  it  was  possible  to  me  to  study  the 
American  literature  on  the  subject,  which  unfortunately  is  but  scantily  represented 
in  our  provincial  universities,  I  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  Russian  "  black  earth  "  and  that  of  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Illinois.  It 
may  suffice,  in  order  to  see  this  resemblance,  to  compare  my  list  of  Russian  analyses 
with  the  American  analyses.  There  is  close  correspondence  between  the  climates 
of  the  two  countries  as  regards  temperature  and  rainfall.  Moreover,  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  the  prairie,  as  traced  by  Lesquereux  (who  thinks  that  the  prairies 
are  even  now^  in  the  state  of  transformation  from  the  stage  of  inundated,  lacustrine 
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and  marshy  land  to  the  stage  of  the  steppe),  the  relations  existing  between  relief 
and  soil  and  the  vegetation  of  the  prairies  described  by  Engelmann,  Whitney  and 
Winchell  (who  draw  a  picture,  exceedingly  like  that  seen  in  Russia,  of  regions  with 
loesHoid  soil,  covered  by  prairie,  with  elevated  spots,  stony  and  drained  and  covered 
by  forest,  whose  domain  becomes  larger  despite  human  culture),  the  influence  of 
the  climate  analogous  to  the  climate  of  the  Russian  steppes,  the  value  of  which  had 
bt^n  formulated  by  Professor  Dana — all  this  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  what  I 
liad  seen  in  my  country*.  Moreover,  the  whole  history  of  the  continent,  from  the 
Paleozoic  downward,  permits  the  drawing  of  analogies  between  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Euxine-Caspian-Siberian  valley  on  the 
other— these  youngest  parts  of  the  two  continents  situated  between  the  Paleozoic 
regions  and  the  mountains  of  more  recent  origin ;  both  were  re8er\'oir8  of  the 
jrlaciers  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  both  had  their  epoch  of  inundation. 

In  closing  this  essay  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  special  appeal  to  those 
American  geologists  who  are  interested  in  the  Quaternary  geology  of  their  country 
If  it  is  possible  to  establish  closer  relations  between  Russia  and  America,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  American  prairies  and  of  the  Russian  steppes  will  be 
easier  to  solve.  If  it  is  possible  on  the  one  hand  to  find  in  America  relations  be- 
twet*n  soil,  climate,  relief,  and  vegetation  analogous  to  those  of  Russia,  as  well  as  a 
dependence  on  climate  analogous  to  ours ;  if  the  distribution  of  the  "  black  earth  ' 
around  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shows  the  same  peculiarities  as  that  around 
the  Faixine-Caspian  depression ;  finally,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Lesquereux 
is  confirmed  by  more  numerous  proofs  in  Russia  and  in  America,  I  hope  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  "  black  earth  "  will  be  solved,  and  it  may  be  decided  more 
IK)sitively  whether  most  of  the  American  prairies  are  merely  a  less  advanced  stage 
of  evolution  than  those  of  Russia.  Allow  me,  then,  to  repeat  the  wish  that  the 
geologists  of  these  two  countries  may  work  together  and  in  harmony  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  the  interest  and  practical  value  of  which  are  beyond  doubt. 

The  detailed  results  of  Professor  Dokuchayef 's  observations  on  the  "  black  earths  " 
of  Russia  are  summarized  in  the  following  table,  which  is  extracted  from  his  work 
on  the  Russian  chernozem,  pp.  353-372 : 
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.55 

.54 

48 



1 
1 

4 
(i 

7.880 
5.8.50 

(?) 

42 

24   *"' 

(?) 

55 

42 

42 

.80 

0 

0 

8.910 

2.410 

1             .55 

:u> 

42 

12 

2 

4 

(5..820 

2.5.80 

.55 

m 

42 

12 

2 

(i 

5.040 

3.810 

1 

1             .55 

;j(j 

42 

.80 

1 

10 

8.420 

8.580 

1 

'55 

:jo 

42 

48 

1 

11 

5.(XK) 

2.194 

.55 

00 

42 

.54 

1 

4.170 

1.980 

.54 

.54 

42 

48 

0 

11 

2.(580 

1.940 

1            ->4 
.54 

\          54 
54 

48 
42 

0 

0 
•> 

•  » 
•> 

8 
4 
0 
0 

4.0(50 
2..500 
7.2(K) 
9.410 

(?) 

0.440 

8.8(50 

'42" 

.54 

5.017 

.54 

24 

42 

.54 

2 

1 

9.970 

4.960 
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TllAtT  BETWEEN  THE   VoLQA    AND  THE   DNIEPER— Continued. 


l^)calitv. 

1 
1 

No. 

Thu'kness. 

Latitude. 

Ix)iij?i  tilde. 

10(i 

50° 

(X)' 

42° 

(X)' 

0' 

y    1 

107 

55 

.54 

42 

18 

1 

0   1 

108 

55 

30 

42 

0(i 

0 

1) 

101) 

.v> 

24 

42 

12 

1 

2   ' 

no 

5.) 

(X) 

42 

18 

1 

0 

111 

55 

(H) 

1    42 

IJS 

1 

2 

112 

54 

54 

42 

24 

1 

I 

113 

54 

48 

42 

24 

2 

0   1 

114 

42 

:{0 

1 

s 

115 

"'54 

24 

42 

3(i 

* 
2 

8 

IKi 

54 

24 

42 

30 

•» 
•> 

0    1 

117 

54 

12 

42 

48 

2 

1 

118 

54 

1^ 

43 

(X) 

•   ■  •  •  • 

...... 

119 

.■>4 

18 

44 

18 

0 

120 

51 

48 

42 

24 

1 

() 

121 

51 

3() 

43 

3(i 

1 

8 

122 

51 
55 

18 

:50 

42 
.30 

.30 
42 

123 

0 

'4i'" 

124 

57 
50 

12 
30 

37 
37 

00 
30 

125 

""{)' 

...  .. 

12(> 

50 

00 

;w 

(H) 

0 

1) 

127 

55 

24 

41 

(X) 

1 

8 

128 

55 

18 

40 

42 

0 

8 

121) 

55 

.30 

41 

.30 

0 

1) 

i:30 

55 

24 

41 

30 

1 

9    1 

131 

0 

1 

4h 

132 

10" 

i:w 

55 

48 

.32 

(X) 

0 

5.\ 

i:h 

55 

48 

.32 

00 

0 

oi 

135 

55 

48 

:J2 

(X) 

1 

•> 

130 

55 

48 

.32 

00 

1 

3 

137 

55 

(X) 

3(» 

.30 

0 

8 

138 

.54 

42 

3f> 

30 

0 

1)   ! 

131) 

r>4 

:{0 

:Ui 

30 

0 

10    ' 

140 

.54 
54 

30 

18 

1 

1 

(i 

141 

"""30" 

"(XV  "' 

4 

142 

.54 

18 

37 

12 

1 

2 

143 

.•)3 

42 

.37 

24 

1 

4 

144 

53 

:k) 

.31) 

.30 

3 

4 

145 

52 

.30 

.30 

18 

•> 
•1 

7 

14(i 

52 

18 

42 

(X) 

3 

10 

147 

52 

18 

42 

(X) 

:\ 

8 

148 

51 

30 

31) 

30 

2 

5 

141) 

50 

30 

40 

24 

2 

1) 

150 

'>4 

30 

.33 

24 

T 

2 

151 

.54 

24 

.33 

(Xi 

0 

10    I 

152 

54 

00 

.34 

(X) 

0 

10      ! 

153 

.54 

18 

35 

18 

1 

2    ' 

ir)4 

.53 

42 

.35 

(X) 

2 

d   i 

155 

.53 

.30 

34 

3() 

0 

(i 

150 

.53 

24 

.34 

24 

d 

8 

157 

53 

21 

34 

42 

1 

() 

158 

53 

18 

33 

42 

1 

5 

Humus.  Hygrr^Hipic 

I         water. 


1.700:-; 

.3.770 
3.0.50 
.3.784 
7.1 10 
(5.000 
5.400 
4.1XX) 
().080 
l).(i.30 
10.110 
10.370 
10.0.50 
7.57(> 
0.1. )8 
8.27() 
l)..5<n 
0..>1)0 
8.5  r+r 

i.o:i5 

4..572 
0.757 
3.1)80 
5.JW2 
1 .430 
8.831 
1.1.50 
2.3:58 
.3.3(i8 
1).71)0 
2.108 
2..503 
3.207 
0.782 
0.205 
2.().55 
5.1MH) 
7.025 
0..505 
13.70:  J 
11.010 
0.148 
0,(>()7 
2.527 
l.<>84 
2.:W8 
2..542 
8.747 
8.100 
4.1)51) 
8.721) 
4..')1»0 


0.020' 
1.070 
1.770 
1.8:i5 

2.mo 

(?) 

3.41H) 
2.970 

(?) 
4.100 

(>.a5o 
4.477 

3.501 
4.1.50 
4.:M<i 
4.720 
5.840 
0.072 

(?) 


1 .751 
2.1X)1 
0.(M7 
3.140 
2.851 


1.123 
2.(X8:J 
2.01:  J 
0,093 
2.489 
1.850 
2.981 

:{.7:?2 

4.110 
3.7.34 
7.988 

ll.(X)3 
0.452 
7.00<) 

13.470 
n..>l».» 

1.0.31 

1.4.57 

2.080 
4.82S 
8.0(52 
9.12(5 
4.970 

3..>:{7 

2.1.54 
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Tract  bctwun  tmjj  Volga  and  thk  Dniepxh— Continued. 


Xo. 


Locality. 


m  • 


m 

m 
m 
m 
m 

167 
168 
169 
170 

in 

175 
176 
177 
V78 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
19:^ 

m 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
20:^ 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 


Latitude. 


53  00 

5:^  00 

5:^  00 

53  00 

53  00 

52  48 

52  24 

52  18 
51  54 
51  48 
51  45 
51  36 
51  36 
51  36 
51  :iO 
51  43 
51  12 

51  12 

(?) 

50  00 

48  00 

47  31 

53  00 

52  18 
52  00 

51  48 
51  m 
51  24 
51  18 
51  m\ 


51 

27 

51 

18 

51 

15 

51 

(Hi 

51 

06 

50 

42 

50 

;«) 

50 

24 

50 

18 

50 

12 

50 

00 

50 

00 

49 

liO 

49 

18 

50 

36 

50 

39 

bO 

39 

50 

42 

.50 

;« 

50 

30 

50 

18 

50 

12 

Longitude. 

33« 

42' 

.33 

48 

33 

12 

;« 

42 

34 

00 

34 

00 

35 

00 

35 

24 

34 

00 

35 

00 

34 

54 

lU 

36 

3:3 

48 

33  48 
m  48 
;54  42 
37  00 
:w  24 
.34  24 

(?) 

37  00 

37  00 

:58  00 

133  12 

29  54 
31  00 
31  12 
31  36 
,31  .36 

31  30 
3^3  00 

32  3(> 
;30  54 

30  .30 
2f)  ;30 

29  :30 

31  18 
31  48 

31  18 

32  00 
32  42 

30  12 
.30  42 
32  00 

31  :iO 

34  18 
:I4  18 
U  18 
.34  12 
:i3  42 
:i3  24 
.3,3  24 
;«  00 


Thickness. 


V  7'' 

1  2 

1  1 

1  2 

2  2 
2  5 

1  11 

2  0 
2  2 

2 
2 

1 
•> 

1 


3 
0 
0 
3 
3 
6 


Huniu8. 


3    '> 


5.265% 
4.176 
3.370 
4.7.')0 
5.825 
8.115 
8.523 
8.060 
6.106 
4.(507 
3.812 
7.301 
4.2(>8# 
4.811 
3.300 
4.365 
11.427 
7.319 
6.031 
7.959 
4.451 
5.647 
7.0± 
3.(>55 
1..556 
2.765 
1.425 
l.()80 
1.862 
3.r>22 
3.010 
2.069 
2.514 
2.800 
3.(K)8 
2.345 
5.4.50 

3.495 
3.024 
3.240 
4.579 
3.401 
2.8(« 
3.730 
4.141 
6.047 
4.231 
5.4(K) 
,3.8(>4 
7.'^8.'> 
6..591 
6.425 


Hygroscopic 
water. 


6.5.52% 

5.153 

1.660 

3..509 

7.282 

4.096 

(J.400 

3.620 

7.698 

2.176 

5.6:}5 

4.000 

2.747 

4.452 

1.810 

3.186 

13.7:34 
4.809 
4.966 
5.002 
5.980 
6.798 

10.610 
1.770 
1.713 
1.620 
1.188 
1.204 
1.237 
3.612 


2.5.54 
2.645 
1.240 
2.647 
2.395 
3.96:5 
2.a30 
2.797 


3.791 
5.431 
2.()53 
2.404 
2.170 
3.810 
4.040 
.5.510 

2.207 
2.5.50 
3.8(H» 
4.4(>7 
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No. 


Tract  bktween  the  Volga  axd  thk  Dxikper— Continued. 


Locality. 


TliicknesH. 


Latitude. 


liumiis. 


Txmgitiule. 


._- 1. 


,  Hygro.scopi<' 
water. 


212 

50*>  18' 

32°  18' 

2'  9'' 

5.70^);^ 

3.280 'y 

213 

50  00    1 

33  54 

3  2 

8.780 

0.880 

214 

49  00 

34  00 

3  0 

8.510 

10.254 

215 

48  30 

33  12 

2  « 

3.892 

2.059 

Tract  betwekn  thk  Pxiei'EH  asd  the  Dxikstkk. 


Ix)oalitv 


No. 


ThifknesH. 


lluinuH. 


210 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
220 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
3:55 
23(i 
237 
2:58 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 


Latitucle.      :    r^)ngitude 


50°  24' 

50  24 

50  12 

50  00 

49  30 

49  24 

50  00 
50  30 
49  24 
49  48 
49  30 
49  12 
49  12 
48  42 
48  3() 
48  24 

48  18 

47  48 

49  00 

48  15 
48  00 


48  30 

48  42 

48  42 

48  42 

49  (X) 
48  (Xi 
48  IX) 
47  42 
47  24 

47  12 

48  30 
47  54 
40  54 
47  00 


28° 

28 

27 

27 

20 

20 

25 

23 

24 

27 

29 

29 

21» 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

25 

2(i 

20 

2() 

30 

:;() 
;)o 

30 
31 
2() 
28 
30 
30 
30 
32 
27 
27 
32 


12' 

00 

48 

30 

30 

L^4 

(X> 

08 

30 

48 

00 

18 

18 

30 

42 

12 

18 

00 

30 

(K) 

12 

(X) 

CX) 

18 

18 

42 

0(5 

3(i 

30 

18 

12 

(X) 

51 

12 

42 

(X) 


0'  9" 


2  7 

1  8 

*•  o 

2  0 

0  0^ 

0  9' 


2  U 

2  11 
4  2 

3  11 
:]  10 

4  () 
2  (i 

2  11 

3  7 
2  0 

2  5 

3  0 

1  2 

4  8 

2  9 


2  0 

2  11 

3  0 
3  4 

(V) 

en 

(?) 
3  0 

2  8 
2  (> 

1  8 


0.9(^f^ 
1 .2^)8 
2.5 -h 
2.883 
3.110 
5.^07 
2.095 
2.855 
3.308 
3.514 
4.372 
2.330 
2.8(K) 
5.902 
5.0:;5 
3.887 
(J.102 
5.980 
2.822 
3J29 
5.718 
9.230 
4.912 
5.810 
1.870 
3.070 
2.077 
3.457 
5.437 
5.750 
0.274 
3.222 
;j.215 
12,247 
7.196 
1.99«) 


HyKroscopir 
water. 


1.015  ^ 

0.701 

2.8(X) 

1 .8,30 

2.378 

4.502 

l.KiS 

2.050 

2.75:; 

1 .1H)1 
2.20t) 
1.501 
1  .(>.32 
4.078 
3.110 
3.40*1 
5.285 
3.820 
2.800 
3.087 
3.207 
4.580 
2.457 
.i.  J<  .> 

1   :;••.■» 

1 .805 
3.594 
4.914 
4.25.3 
4.(>40 
4.4<>,3 
3.300 
5.120 
7.9;J0 
7.393 
3.870 
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NliKTHKKX  CoAliT  OF  THE   Bl.\rK,  8IVAKH    AND   AzOF  SCAS   AM>  TIIK   BaMKS  OV  TUK   DoN. 


Xo. 


Ix)<*alitv 


.Tliicknest*. 


Hiiiims. 


HyjrroHoopic 
water. 


r^titiule. 

Ix>ii)ritu<U\ 

'jrrj 

46° 

48' 

27° 

48' 

2'  0" 

5.074  J^ 

6.941  t/r 

2a'; 

46 

a(i 

28 

00 

I     9 

3.559 

3.479 

i">4   , 

47 

00 

20 

42 

I     4 

4.921 

4.463 

2.M    ■ 

46 

24 

30 

18 

1     8 

2.224 

3.738 

20*) 

46 

12 

32 

24 

2     2 

6.025 

4.178 

2.)7 

46 

12 

32 

30 

2    3 

4.844 

8.370 

i>s 

46 

48 

33 

(X) 

2    r> 

2.3(J8 

4.130 

m 

46 

42 

34 

30 

2    4 

5.180 

10.^a5 

m  1 

47 

(Ki 

3.') 

18 

(?) 

5.760 

4.()90 

2j;i   ■ 

1 

47 

18 

3") 

30 

1     2 

5.375 

5.283 

2«i2 

47 

24 

:Ui 

36 

2    3 

4.947 

8.803 

2(v; 

47 

12 

36 

24 

m0             Mtf 

4.437 

8.551 

•iW 

47 

30 

37 

48 

2     1 

5.320 

4.408 

21).) 

46 

3«i 

48 

42 

0  11 

4.701 

5.930 

2(W 

47 

43 

3?> 

r>4 

0    9 

1.969 

3.424 

21)7 

48 

41» 

41 

(Xi 

1     3 

2.932 

2.507 

('Af<A>»r»,  Land  of  thk  Ki'bax  Aumy,  asd  ('rimk\. 


Xo. 


2*W 
Mi 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
2W) 
2H1 

•)V'> 

2s:5 

2H4 

2S?) 
•>S») 
2S7 

2SS 
2«» 

291 


Ixft'iilitv. 


latitude,      i     Jxmjjitude. 


Tliu'kiu^.M. 


43° 

00' 

43 

24 

43 

18 

43 

18 

43 

18 

43 

00 

43 

42 

44 

12 

44 

42 

45 

30 

46 

30 

45 

24 

45 

18 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

12 

45 

18 

4<> 

00 

45 

'M) 

45 

(Hi 

45 

(M) 

44 

r>i 

44 

54 

44 

24 

44° 

42' 

0'   4i" 

44 

18         ' 

1     2 

44 

00 

1     9 

43 

(H) 

1     8 

42 

42 

1     0 

42 

18 

2     1 

41 

42 

0  11 

41 

00 

1    :] 

39 

30 

I     5 

38 

18 

1  11 

37 

18 

1     6 

38 

00 

1     6 

37 

\\{S 

2    0 

37 

m» 

I   11 

36 

3() 

2     8 

3<i 

12 

2     1 

;{5 

48 

1     (i 

32 

30 

0     3i 

(H) 

1     0 

•»•» 
•>.) 

(K) 

(?) 

3;j 

00 
54 

31 

(?) 

31 

r>i 

(?) 

31 

48 

0     8 

llnimiH. 


4.041  fl 

4.337 

7.0<}1 

4.7(i8 

4./// 

9.2()() 

5.58() 

7.8,30 

7.436 

5.431 
5.116 
4.629 
4.912 
4.9.34 
5.707 
5.086 
2.0:^ 

3.2(J1 
4.418 
5.21 1 
3.7(W 
4.137 
8.r>43 


Hyjfro.soopic 
water. 


3.495  f/; 

2.9r>2 

2.168 

4.40<J 

2.:J48 

3.543 

2.()57 

4.727 

4.546 

1.952 

4.0<U) 

3.284 

4.391 

2.322 

4.443 

4.4(>4 

4.(H9 

1 .330 

2.98:{ 

6.370 

3.820 

6.()53 

5.472 

4.781 
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In  discussing  the  paper,  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  spoke  as  follows : 

I  have  lx?on  jareatly  interested  in  PnjfesBor  Krassnof  s  paper,  as  I  have  studw^i 
the  American  "black-prairie  soils'*  in  considerable  detail;  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
agree  entirely  with  him  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  such 
soils  may  be  formed.  There  is  one  conclusion,  however,  which  he  has  only  casually 
mentioned,  yet  which  is,  according  to  my  inveRtigations,  a  conditio  wn^  qua  non.  1 
n^fer  to  the  neutrality  of  the  "  black  earths  "  as  compared  with  the  decided  acidity  of 
j)eaty  soils.  The  cause  of  this  neutrality  is  the  presence  of  at  least  a  certain  mini- 
mum amount  of  calcic  carbonate ;  and  in  its  absence  I  think  such  soils  cannot  l)e 
formed.  Tlie  fact  mentioned  by  him,  that  the  chernozem  occurs  in  the  main  in 
the  loess  region  only,  a.ssures  me  tliat  the  same  condition  is  fulfilled  in  Russia.  All 
the  "  black-prairie  "  soils  I  have  studie<i  in  this  country  are  essentially  calcareous 
soils,  usually  overlying  limestones  or  marly  rocks,  or,  in  the  case  of  drift  areas,  cal- 
careous gravels.  The  eminent  usefulness  of  lime  in  soils  is  well  understood,  aiul 
those  in  which  it  and  the  abundant  products  of  organic  decomposition  are  com- 
bined might  naturally  be  exix»cted  to  be  profusely  fertile ;  and  this  is  notoriously 
tnie  of  our  prairie  soils,  as  well  as  of  the  Russian  "  black  earth  " — it  is  as  tnie  in 
California,  where  such  soils  are  now  in  process  of  fonnation,  as  it  is  of  the  prairies 
of  the  west. 

I  have  heretofore  inferred  the  calcareous  nature  of  the  chernozem  from  analyses 
communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Grandeau ;  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  fact  con- 
firmed by  Profes.sor  Krassnof.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  assert- 
ing that  calcic  carl>onate  alone  can  produce  such  soils  without  other  concurrent 
conditions,  such  as  were  mentioned  in  the  paper,  nor  that  such  soils  must  neces- 
sarily be  effervescent  with  acids.  All  the  essential  effects  of  lime  in  soils  are  assureii 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  two  j)er  cent  of  the  carbonate,  or  even  less ;  which  amounts, 
when  finely  diffused,  will  not  usually  show  effervescence  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  suffice  to  produce  characteristic  lime  vegetation,  and  to  guide  the  field 
geologist  in  the  outlining  of  calcareous  areas. 

I  cannot  but  express  also  my  gratification  at  having  these  latest  of  geological  for- 
mations— the  soils — introduced  into  the  dist'ussions  of  this  Societv.  Their  economic 
importance  certainly  justifies  it,  but  thus  far  their  consideration  has  usually  been 
relegated  to  the  chemical  or  agricultural  societies  alone. 

Professor  (t.  C.  Broadhead  said : 

Never  having  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  southern  Russia,  I  cannot,  of  course, 
say  anything  of  the  region  spoken  of  in  so  interesting  a  manner  by  Professor  Krass- 
nof;  but  some  time  ago  I  was  interested  in  the  "black  earth"  of  those  steppes 
described  in  a  volume  of  RtVlus.    I  was  forciblv  struck  with  the  resemblance  to 

ft' 

our  own  "  black-prairie  soils."  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  in  certain  regions  these  soils^ 
cannot  be  found,  but  my  own  observation  goes  to  show  that  there  are  well-marked 
and  extensive  areas  of  such  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  Illi- 
nois the  "  black  soil "  (»overs  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Moultrie,  Macon 
and  Piatt,  nesting  on  either  the  drift  or  else  the  upi)er  Coal  Measures.  In  Missouri 
the  "black  soil"  is  found  in  Saline  county,  nesting  on  beds  of  the  lower  Coal 
Measures.  Further  westwanl  in  Missouri,  in  the  counties  of  Cass  and  Jackson, 
it  rests  upon  the  rocks  of  the  upi>er  Coal  Measures.  It  is  also  well  develoiK»d  in 
northwestern  Mis.«ouri,  where  it  lies  ui)on  the  drift  or  else  directly  on  rocks  of 
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\\iv  up{H'r  Coal  MoasurcH.  WeHtwanlly,  in  KannaH,  the  "  black  soils"  rest  upon  the 
nK'ks  of  the  upper  Coal  Measures.  Limestones  generally  pn^vail  in  these  regions, 
l>eing  rather  scarce,  however,  in  the  part  of  Illinois  above  nanieil,  as  well  as  in 
Saline  county,  Missouri.  I  have  ])een  dispowul  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  these  soils 
in  a  largt»  measure  to  disintegration  of  calcareous  beds.  The  areas  in  which  tliese 
soils  prevail  are  also  chiefly  contined  to  the  prairie  regions  and  not  to  those  areas 
where  treses  seem  to  have  always  existed.  They  seem  i)eculiar  to  treeless  regions, 
hut  may  ext<»nd  a  little  way  into  the  adjoining  woodland. 

Remarks  were  made  also  by  A.  S.  Tiffany,  T,  C.  Cliamborlin,  Robert 
Hay,  and  the  author. 

The  following  j)ai)er  wa.s  read  in  the  French  language,  and  afterward 
a  resume  was  given  in  English  by  Professor  Stefan  Sihle«ano : 

ox   THK    KXISTKNTE   OF   THE   DJNOTHERIVM   IN    ROUMANIA. 
BY    PROFBSSOR  (iR^iOIKE  STEFANESCl',   OF   THK    I'NIVKRSITY    OP   Bl'CHARBST,   ROr.MAXI.\. 

I  take  the  lilx^rty  of  dainjing,  for  some  moments,  your  attention  on  a  (luestion  in 
which  most  of  you  will  he  interested,  as  it  occurs  for  the  lirst  time  in  our  sclents : 
namely,  the  existence  of  the  DhifAherium  in  Roumania. 

Some  years  ago  the  geology  of  Roumania  was  almost  entirely  unknown — I  say 
almost,  because,  although  we  had  some  vague  notions  and  brief  descriptions  of  cer- 
tain isolated  regions,  theories  were  gcMierally  founded  on  deductions  drawn  from 
the  geological  structure  of  the  neighboring  countries,  or  ujwn  superficial  notes  given 
by  foreign  travelers  who  had  more  or  less  rapidly  run  through  Roumania. 

The  geology  of  this  country  figures  also  in  Dumont's  geological  map  of  Eurojie, 
but  neither  the  enumeration  of  the  geological  systems  nor  their  resix?ctive  limits 
are  generally  acconiant  with  facts,  as  we  can  easily  understand,  since  all  Dumont's 
materials  had  no  other  origin  than  that  which  I  spoke  of  above.  We  have  now, 
by  the  work  of  some  Roumanian  geologists,  and  esi)ecially  after  the  studies  made 
by  the  Roumanian  geological  survey,  mon»  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
gCH>logy  of  that  country. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  you  with  the  geological  systems  and  with 
their  extension  into  Roumania.  You  will  Ik*  able  to  form  an  idea  of  them  bv  throw- 
ing  a  glance  on  the  twenty-four  sheets  of  the  geological  map  of  Roumania  ])ublished 
by  onr  geological  survey,  which  contain  about  the  half  of  all  the  country,  and  which 
I  liave  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  (feologiciil  Society  of  America.  You  may  ex- 
amine also  the  small  geological  map  of  the  whole  of  Roumania  that  I  published  last 
year,  and  which  1  now  have  the  honor  to  i)rt»sent  to  the  memlx^rs  of  this  learned 
iHKiy.  As  you  may  see,  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  systems  art*  much  developed 
and  extended  in  Roumania,  and  many  fossil  remains  of  the  larger  mannnalia  have 
been  found  there,  viz.,  rhinm^n^s,  mastodon,  deer,  gazelle,  antelope,  ox,  elephant 
(especially  Elepftas  nieridionalin,  E.  nutifjnn^  and  /*>.  pr'nmgpuhm)^  camel  and,  lately, 
the  I>inf)fhfTium. 

I  receive<l  in  1878  a  fossil  molar  t<x>th  found  at  (jraiceana,  in  the  judet  (district)  of 
TwiM-iu.    It  wa.s  the  last  but  one  molar  of  a  Dinotherhim,  but  it  was  so  large  that 
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it  ciulii  not  linvi?  l>t;loii(n'<l  to  Ilie  iisiiul  il.iiiijiiiilmiii.a^  yim  in 
f'lllowidp  HiinctiMons ; 

Anfcro-jKX'terior  iliiimi>IiT inctt 

Hc-if^ht  of  till'  crown " 

Heijitit  iif  the  root " 

DiwtunM'  lietweon  the  hillp  of  tlie  crown " 

ThirkiicH!*  of  the  hilli"  «l  their  ba«iH " 

Thtnc  nneoiiimon  tliiDenuionH  xhuuhl  Iciul  ux  to  look  at  tUi'st 

to  another  Bj)ecieH  than  thy  iiHnnl  D.  g'lgnntfiim,  whiph  may  Ik?  nHnied  I),  gignal'mi- 

I  went  tlien  ininiedialcly  to  IJnirt^im  for  tlie  puri>o8e  of  Htiidyiu^  the  bed  yiel'l- 
intcthe  remainw.  ItconHiwtn  ofa  miou'eoiw  yellowiNh-imiy  sand,  with  wmall  fXwfU 
and  eonrretioiiH  of  Handstone  cif  djifereiit  fiztui.  Thin  )<ai)di^one  iiuiiit  liave  lK>eTi 
formed  fh>iu  calmreo-piliceonx  inflltrationa  evidently  posterior  to  the  indiediling  nf 
the  DiniAhfriniii  retnaini",  iw  the  tiiolli  wan  dei'ply  impivwied  in  one  of  the  concn'- 
tioDH.  which  had  to  \-iti  brokcu  in  onler  to  take  the  niotar  away,  and  in  which  it  Ii'ft 
R  hcaiitifiil  uiipreiwion.  Tlie  dip  of  the  i<trata  in  low,  and  the  strike  ix  northwe^t- 
soiitlieaat;  they  lielonjt  to  the  middle  Miocene.  I  found  there  otlier  and  uniaHtT. 
inolaiv,  a  (mrl  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  and  the  incurved  ('yin|>hypes,  witli  fniall  ini'lsirv 


Twelve  yearn  later  (in  I8!X))  1  Ixranie  aware  that  at  another  point,  i.  e.,  Man^ati, 
in  the  jiidet  of  Tiitova,  in  a  blulT  whicli  had  iK-en  eroded  by  the  rainx,  niany  Imiiu* 
of  a  hii^  nniinal  had  l)een  nneovered.  I  went  there  innneiliately,  and  fonnd  Ihiil 
xeveml  perKoiin  had  already  taken  jmrti^  of  the  head  of  a  Diiiiilheriiim.  The  firi'l 
excavation  which  I  niaile  uncovered  a  i>ortion  of  a  jaw  with  two  niolam ;  but  ai"  it 
ivuM  winter  and  the  weatlier  won  very  incletnent,  T  iHisti>one<I  the  invei-tipilii'n 
until  i«j)ring. 

The  fragments  whieli  I  fotnid  on  thin  oecaxion  are  very  inii>ortant,  viz: 

1.  The  right  hraiieh  of  tlie  lower  jiiw,  with  its  live  molars.  Tliis  is  almoKt  <^>iii- 
plete;  only  the  HymphyMiKand  theiiHcendinj!  bmiieh  are  deficient,  and  uevertht'lcs' 
the  length  reaciie«  0.8()m.,  ltd  height  at  the  »eeond  premolar  in  OJJOm.,  and  it  is 
0.1<!m.  thick. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  left  bmiieh  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  two  jwisferior  molars. 

3.  A  fn^nnent  ofthe  right  bran<'h  of  the  np|ier  jaw,  with  a  jxirtion  tif  the  |«lHtnl 
lionc-  and  three  molars. 
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I  went  again  to  Manzati  in  the  month  of  May  and  found  other  remains,  viz : 

1.  Ten  ribn,  ahnoHt  complete,  one  of  which  wa»s  no  lens  than  1.20m.  in  length. 

2.  An  omoplat,  which  could  not  be  taken  away  except  in  pieces,  but  which  I 
luoii^ured  in  mtu.  Ite  transverse  diameter  wa«  1.15m. ;  it  was  l.()5m.  from  the  glen- 
oidal  depression  to  the  posterior  ridge ;  the  diameter  of  the  glenoidal  depression 
alone  is  0.25ni. 

The  deposit  yielding  the  Ixjnes  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small  valley  near 
the  village  of  Manzati.  The  geological  stnicturt*  of  this  valley,  running  from  north 
t4»  .'iouth,  is  aa  follows:  In  the  lower  part  we  tind  a  succession  of  strata  of  more  or 
less  fine  micaceous  sand,  sometimes  yellowish,  elsewhere  grayish,  which  alternate 
with  sandstone  strata  disposed  in  small  sheets  or  concretions,  dipping  gently  east- 
wanl.  Ui)on  these  strata,  which  ])elong  to  the  middle  Mi<K*ene,lie8unconformably 
a  heavy  stratum,  25  to  30  meters  thick,  of  a  yellow  or  grayish  loess,  sometimes  sandy 
and  more  rarely  containing  clay.  In  the  upi>er  part  of  the  Miocene  strata  many 
t-avities  have  lH»en  produced  by  erosion,  which  have  been  afterwards  filled  by  the 
earliest  strata  of  loess,  containing  small  concretions  of  white  marl  and  many  frag- 
inent«  of  woni  sandstone. 

We  now  have,  therefore,  two  regions  in  Koumania  in  which  remains  of  Dino- 
fher'mm  have  l)een  found,  Graiceana  and  Manzati,  and  which  must  be  adde<l  to  the 
other  iM>ints  on  our  globe  in  which  geologist*  have  found  remains  of  this  giant  of 
the  Tertiarv  world. 

Professor  E.  I).  Cope  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper,  reviewing 
the  character  and  distribution  of  Dinotherium ;  following  which  a  recess 
wiw  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


Afteknoon  Session,  Tiesday,  August  25. 

The  Society  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  meeting  in  two  sections. 
Ilie  papers  relating  to  the  Pleistocene  were  read  in  the  second  section, 
meeting  elsewhere  in  Columbian  Tniversity,  the  proceedings  of  which 
appear  on  a  later  page. 

The  first  paper  read  in  tlie  main  section  was — 

THE    EL/EOLITE-SYENITE   OF    HEEMKKVILLE,    NEW   JEliSEY. 

HV   .IAMI'>S    K.    KEMP. 

[Ahstruri.'] 

The  pa|)er  ojiens  with  a  brief  description  of  the  other  American  areas  of  ela»olite- 
"venite  (Montreal,  Canada ;  Litchfielcl,  Maine ;  Salem  and  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
♦♦ftts;  Magnet  (^)ve,  Arkansas)  and  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  work  which  has  Ijeen 
•lone  upcm  them.  Reasons  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  an  outcroi>  in  the  Adi- 
nrtidacks  are  state<i.    An  outline  is  then  given  of  the  discovery  of  the  BtK»mer- 
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ville  exjKjHuiv  and  of  the  previous  description  by  ProfeHsor  B.  K.  Einerwn.  It  is 
shown  that  only  the  nortliem  third  of  a  dike  three  niileR  long  luwl  l)een  treated. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  associated  basic  n>ckta,  already  deHcril)ed  bv  the 
author,  and  they  are  stated  to  Im?  identical  with  some  jKiculiar  dikes  of  which  an 
account  by  the  author  will  api>ear  in  a  forthcominj?  report  of  the  Arkansas  jjeolcjgic 
survey,  where  they  are  called  ouachitite. 

The  extent  and  jijeolojric  relations  of  the  Ik^Mueryille  syenite  an^  next  taken  uj) 
in  detail.  The  syenite  comes  out  as  a  jjreat  dike  three  miles  in  length,  running 
northeastward  <m  the  contact  between  the  Kittatiny  (Oneida)  conglomerate  and 
the  Hudson  River  (TriMiton)  slates.  It  is  .'UK)  to  4CK)  yards  wide.  The  dike  was 
followed  from  the  noi-thern  to  the  southern  end ;  the  n)cks  collected  are  descriV>ed 
from  thin  sections  and  chemical  analyses.  As  principal  results,  it  is  shown  that 
normal  eheolite-svenite  forms  the  northern  third  and  the  .southern  extremity;  that 
most  excellent  ela'olite-iK)r|)hyry  occurs  in  the  middle  third  ;  and  that  towanl  the 
s<juthern  extremity  the  dike  l)ecomes  nmch  more  basic,  running  down  to  about  41 
to  42  \yer  cent  SiOjj,  and  showing  marked  aliiuities  with  themlite.  The  normal 
eheolite-syenite  contiiins  orthodase,  eheolite,  cancrinite,  sodalite,  aegirine,  reddish- 
brown  biotite,  titanite,  magnetite  and  i)yrite.  Fluorite  has  Ikh'U  detected  by  Pro- 
fessor Rosenbusch  in  some  specimens  sent  him,  although  oyerl(X)ked  by  the  writer. 
( 'areful  sc»areh  foiled  to  discover  either  eu<Halyte  or  eucolite.  The  elR'olite-i)ori)hyry 
contains  crystals  of  elHH)lite  up  to  an  inch  in  <liameter.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
with  its  discovery,  this  tyjKJ  of  nn-k  was  also  found  in  Arkansiu*  by  the  late  J. 
Fnvncis  Williams,  with  whom  the  writer  was  in  a<*tive  corresiH)ndence ;  and  thest* 
two  are  the  tirst  announcements  of  this  rare  siR'cies  in  the  Tnited  States.  The 
rock  rt»seml)les  the  Brazilian  tinguaites,  and  has  additional  mineralogical  i)eculiar- 
ities  to  those  mentioned  above.  The  very  basic  rock  of  the  south  is  worthy  of  coui- 
ment,  and  the  remarkable  abstmce  of  plagioclase  from  a  rock  so  low  in  silicii  may 
Ikj  emphasi7.ed. 

A  discussicm  of  the  associated  basic  nK*ks  (ouachitites)  follwws,  antl  some  inter- 
esting facts  are  brought  out  as  to  their  ndati(ms  with  similar  rocks  elsewhere  in 
Mie  world.  Some  new  dikes  are  also  recorded.  The  paiK»r  closes  with  a  8hort 
description  of  the  contact  metamorphism.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Dr.  J. 
Kmncis  Williams,  of  Cornell  University  (nnvntly  decvased),  and  to  ProfeK<«or  H. 
Rosenbusch  for  valuable  aid. 

In  tlie  Hiil)ye<iuent  discussion  J.  Francis  Williams  announced  that 
W.  S.  Bay  ley,  of  Colby  University,  had  discovered  eUrolite  in  the  horn- 
blende-syenite of  Hawes  from  New  Hampshire;  and  J.  E.  Wolff  stated 
that  he  had  learned  of  basic;  rocks  occurring  in  close  association  with  the 
Salem,  MassachUvSetts,  eheolite-syenite.  Further  remarks  were  made  bv 
(t.  H.  Williams,  on  the  general  subject  of  the  paper,  and  by  J.  E.  Wolif 
on  rehited  rocks  recently  examined  by  him  in  the  Crazy  mountains  of 
Montana. 
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'File  next  paper  was — 

NOTEH   ON  THE   TEXAS-XEW    MEXICAN    REGION. 

HV    KOKKKT  T.    HILL. 

<  hnteuts. 

Intro<Iu'-U>ry P«K^'    ^> 

Th*;  KAton-Ijas  Vega«  Plntoau 80 

The  Llano  Entacado 87 

Thf  Edwurdf*  Plateau 1X> 

Thi'  WtuihiiigrtoQ  Prairiew '.rl 

TIh»  Kio  Gmntlo  F^mbayiuent JKJ 

Hti^in  D«po«it}«  of  the  Tran»-Peoos  Region 9.'i 

c^hanM'ter  of  the  Biisinsi ^ lJ."i 

The  Hu6<'o-Orgun  Ba^in iio 

Th<»  Mei*illa  Hxinin 90 

The  Jornado  del  Mntrto  Banin 97 

The  Fiigle  Flat*  Basin 97 

Valley  of  the  .Malt  Lake  BnMii 97 

Haiiin  of  Miinhrei* 98 

ProJiahle  BuHiuN  of  the  Pe<'o«  Valley 98 

Tin'  VoU'anir-  Areas  of  eastern  New  Mexi«'o 98 

IXTKODICTORY. 

The  pn*»<eiit  piipt»r  i«  intended  to  cull  attention  to  certain  widely  diHtributed 
ffature«  of  the  western  Texan  and  eastern  New  Mexican  region  not  hitherto  de- 
sfril)eil.  The  region  treate<i  embraccH  the  country  west  of  the  longitude  and  south 
••f  the  latitude  of  the  Ouachita  niountaiuH  (approximately  corresponding  with  the 
thirty-fourth  {ttirallel).  The  features  discussed  are  mostly  non-mountainous,  and  of 
later  age  (XtM)eene)  than  the  latest  mountain  uplifts. 

I  liave  previou.**ly  shown  that  the  salient  topographic  features  of  the  region  con- 
sist of: 

1.  A  serii»«  of  modern  and  ancient  coiu<t  and  dip  plains,*  comprising  strata  ex- 
tending fr<»m  the  Comanche  to  rivent  in  age,  which  cover  the  eastern  half  of  the 
"Uite,  and  coUe<'tively  fonning  what  may  Iw  called  tlie  coast  ward  incline.  This 
eiuhrace*5  the  coast  prairies  (Pleistocene),  the  Washington  prairies  (Neocene),  the 
F>>lignitic  or  forest  region  (Eocene),  the  main  black  prairie  (upixjr  Cretaceous),  the 
Urand  prairie  (Comanche  or  lower  Cretaceous),  and  the  two  Cross-Timbers  (bases 
"f  the  upper  and  lower  C^retaceous  respet^tively).  Tlie  Llano  Estacado  may  be  in 
'^Mue  re8i)ecti*  classified  with  the  coastward  incline,  but  for  the  present  it  may  be 
trt-atcfi  separately. 

'1.  The  central  denuded  region,  including  the  denuded  area  m>w  occupied  by  the 
VLn-aX  rot^k  sheetjj  of  the  Paleozf)ic  and  early  Mesoz<jic  (Red  l)eds)  of  ivntnd  Texas, 
nM)i*tly  dipping  westward,  which  lie  unconformably  beneath  the  group  of  the  coast- 
»anl  incline  and  the  Llano  Estacado,  and  are  exjjosed  by  their  removal  through 
»'n>sion. 


•I*iofet»Hor  W.  M.  I>avii«  has  objected  to  the  line  of  this  term  (Bull.  <ieol.  Soo.  Am.,  vol.2, 1H9(>,  p. 
'"■»>  and  nahHtttutes  the  term  "  struetiire  plain  "  InasintK^h  as  there  may  be  many  kindn  of  atriieture 
|»iaiiui,  of  which  a  dip  plain  in  a  flpeeifie  kind,  I  eontiniie  the  use  of  the  term  dip  plain  in  preferenee 
iwtljH  generie  one  proposed  by  hini. 
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3.  The  two  great  mountain  systems  whieli  limit  the  region — the  Oiuii'hita  on  the 
north,  and  the  Rockiesand  the  baf^in  mngi*8  of  the  tmns-Pecos  region  and  northern 
Mexico  on  the  west ;  tlie  first  of  which  (tlie  Ouachita  system  of  Arkansas  and  In- 
dian territory)  is  older  than  the  plains  of  the  coastward  incline  system  against 
which  they  were  laid  down.  The  second  system  is  composed  of  the  basin  moun- 
tains, which  consist  in  part  of  the  uplifted,  folded  and  crumpled  southern  rock 
sheets  of  the  earlier  of  these  plains,  /.  r.,  those  founded  on  rocks  of  Cretaceous  a^'. 

4.  Plains  laid  down  against  and  of  later  age  than  the  mountain  folds  and  syn- 
chronous in  age  with  the  later  formations  of  the  coastal  series,  including  the  Llano 
Estacado,  and  the  laciwtral  or  basin  sheets  laid  down  l)etweenthe  mountains  and 
in  the  erosion  valleys  of  tlie  plains. 

The  Katon-Las  VwiAs  Pi.atkai'. 

It  is  the  popular  conception,  founded  upon  the  conditions  about  Denver  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  .structure  of  the  plains  of  Tertiary  and  later  origin  is  such  ju*  to 
abut  everywhere?  against  ami  incline  away  from  the  mountains  toward  the  pn.*sent 
coast  and  Mississippi  valley,  forming  a  suitable  condition  for  the  transmission  of 
a  underground  waters  derived  from  the  mountains.  This  conception  is  a  mistaken 
one,  so  far  as  northern  \ew  Mexico  is  concerned ;  for  south  of  the  Colorado  linetlit* 
western  margin  of  the  plains  recedes  away  from  the  mountains  eiistwani,  and  inter- 
posed between  the  Llano  F^stiicado  proper  and  the  Rocky  mountains  there  is  an 
interesting  toix>gmphic  featui-e — tlvt*  renmant  of  an  older  j)lane  or  Eocene  land 
area,  the  structun*  of  which  dii)s  toward  the  mountain  front. 

For  this  great  n*gion  of  country  in  northern  New  Mexico,  lying  ea.st  of  the  true 
Rocky  mountains  and  east  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  south  of  the  Purgatoire  and  north 
of  the  (lallinas,  the  name  of  the  Raton-U\s  Vega^  plateau  may  ]>e  used  t<»  give  dis- 
tinction from  the  true  Rocky  mountains  toward  the  west  and  the  Llano  Estacado 
towanl  the  east.  This  district  embraces  the  buttes  and  mesas  known  a«  the  R:»tcm 
mountains,  the  Mesii  de  Maya,  and  many  other  remnants  of  a  former  plain,  and  in 
mldition  the  subseciuent  jdains  of  erosion  ui)on  which  the  eminences  stand  and  n\nn\ 
which  the  Santa  Fe  railwav  is  ])uilt  from  Trinidad  to  the  Pecos.  The  cititn?  of 
Trinidad,  FoL«om  and  Uis  Vegas  may  be  considertnl  as  bench-marks  along  the 
northern,  eastern  and  western  boundaries  n*spectively  of  this  region,  while  Raton, 
Springer,  Maxwell  and  other  points  along  the  Santa  Fe  railway  between  the  Piinra- 
toirc',  at  Trinidad,  and  the  Pecos  are  located  upon  it.  Its  southern  Ixmndary  is  the 
superb  escarjiment  of  the  Canadian-Pecos  valley,  which  runs  eastward  from  the 
Pecos,  east  of  Pecos,  crossing  near  by  to  the  Texas  line.  This  epcarjnnent,  as  shown 
on  the  topographic  map  (Conizon  sheet)  of  the  I'nited  States  (kiological  Survey,  is 
over  1,200  feet  above  the  Canadian  valley,  which  it  overlooks. 

In  traveling  eastward  from  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  mountains  at  Las  Ve^^n 
hot  springs  (altitude,  7,01X)  feet)  the  profile  of  the  Raton  jdatt^au  etist  of  Uis  X'egiU^ 
ascends  for  13  miles  to  the  bn^aks  of  the  Canyon  del  Agua,  where  the  es<*arpment  <»f 
Dakota  sandstone  of  the  Canadian- Pecos  valley  is  reached.  This  is  an  almost  verti- 
cal descent  of  1,200  feet  to  the  ranch  at  its  base,  where  the  Red  beds  begin.  Thi?' 
precipitous  wall  extends  irregularly  eastward  for  100  miles,  forming  the  northern 
wall  for  the  Canadian- Pecos  valley,  in  the  lowest  portions  of  which  the  streams  of 
the  Canadian  and  Ptvos  flow  over  LolX)  feet  below  the  sununit  of  the  plateau.  This 
valley-plain  is  irn?gular  in  <nitline  and  of  enormous  area.  In  it  the  mountain  drain- 
age of  the  Pecos  and  Canadian  lii-st  approach  each  other  and  then  st^jiarate  uixm 
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tluMr  long  and  different  journeys  to  the  sea,  around  the  nalientsof  the  northwt^tern 
rscarjMnent  of  the  Llano  Entaeado,  which  looniH  up  in  the  distance  like  a  majestic 
wall.  Languaj;e  cannot  describe  the  niaj^nificence  of  the  scenery  here.  Everywhere 
iM  seen  the  j^rand  results  of  profound  erosion,  by  which  the  overlappiiipr  fonnations 
I  Dakota,  Denison  and  Trinity  lx»ds)  have  been  stripped  from  the  horizontal  Red 
^)e(is,  which  constitute  the  valley  floor,  and  hoH  left  standinp^  in  the  valley  numerous 
remnants  of  the  plain  in  the  shape  of  great  circular  butt<»s  and  mesas,  such  a^  Kl 
torazon,  the  Gaxilan,  Mesa  Rico,  Mesa  Redondo,  the  big  and  little  Huerfano,  Mesa 
Tiinmu^ri  and  others,  every  stratum  of  their  red,  brown  and  whit<»  beds  l^eing 
visible  in  horizontal  bands  for  scores  of  miles. 

The  wcwteni  border  is  the  foothills  or  hogbacks  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Rockies. 
The  northern  border  from  Trinidad  to  Folwnn  is  the  northern  escaqmient  of  the  so- 
ihIUhI  Raton  mesa,  the  foot  of  which  is  followe<i  by  the  Denver  and  Fort  Worth 
railway.  The  eastern  border  is  less  ccmspicuoiw,  for  it  is  the  baseleveled  shore  line 
of  the  Llano  Kstacado  formation. 

This  region  possesses  a  diverse  surface  aspect,  consisting  as  it  does  of  various 
err»*ion  plains  upon  which  stand  great  remnantal  mesas  of  sedimentary  and  eniptive 
r«>ck  sheet*!,  like  Raton  mountain  and  Fishers  [>eak — remnants  of  the  atmospheric 
♦  nision  of  Tertiary  and  Pleisto(*ene  time.  The  region  as  a  whole,  however,  is  a 
series  of  stratigraphic  plains  prijduced  by  degradation  from  one  hard  ImhI  of  strati- 
fiitition  to  another  in  successive  steps  from  the  Fishprs  jn^ak  basaltic  sheet,  whi(!h 
<^il«*  the  highest  mesas,  to  the  Laramie  sandstones;  from  these  to  the  cah^areous 
Hagjr)'  layers  of  the  Colorado  shales,  as  at  Springer  and  Las  Vegas ;  and  fn')m  these 
down  to  the  }fM&\  Dakota  sandstones  with  the  white  band  of  the  Trinitv  which 
fonns  the  foundation  of  the  series,  as  in  the  Canadian  valley  and  the  accompanying 
Coraxon  est^rjunent.  The  Red  l^ed  floor  is  finalh'  reached,  below  the  white  band 
of  Trinity  sandstone,  some  10,000  feet  l)eIow  the  highest  summit  of  the  old  plateau. 

The  plateau  or  shoulder  as  a  whole  is  a  pnvluct,  then,  of  the  une<iual  erosion  of 
the  flil)-horiz<mtal  ]>e<ls  of  the  upper  Cretiiceous  from  the  I^ramie  to  the  Dakota, 
inclusive,  which  are  here  included  between  the  Red  l.>ed  floor  and  the  Fishers  i)eak 
l«walt.  This  erosion  from  top  to  l)ottom  of  the  successive  ])lains  of  stratificiition  has 
iRirtially  removed  more  than  5,0(K)  feet  in  thickness  of  sedimentiiry  strata ;  and 
thorp  is  no  evidence  that  the  region  has  ever  l)een  submerge<l  since  ('retaceous  time, 
either  during  the  Llano  Kstm^ado  or  the  basin  epochs  mentioned  elsewhere.  In 
fijct.  it  wa«  the  stream-worked  land  whose  d<f^bris  furnished  much  of  the  sediment 
for  the  rocks  of  the  last-mentioned  periods.  It  is  the  renmant  of  a  great  jdateau 
I  the  Tertiar}'  land)  which  existed  around  the  southern  half  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
nplift  before  the  Llano  Estacado  (Neocene)  epoch,  during  which  the  larger  mass  of 
the  plateau  wa«  degraded  or  baseleveled  and  was  the  shore  line  of  the  gn»at  coastal 
plain  now  represented  in  the  Llano  Kstacado  deiKisits.  During  this  ej)och  much  of 
it:*  unconsolidated  mass  was  remov(Hl,  and  reapjH^ars  as  the  silt  of  the  Llano  Estacado 
formation.  The  later  Pleistocene  erosion  has  still  further  degraded  thei)lateauand 
reiim-eii  its  thickness  and  extent. 

The  Llano  Estacado. 

For  those  portions  of  the  great  i>lains  projHM-  lying  east  of  the  Raton-Las  Vegas 
platean,  south  of  the  Ciniarron  river  and  east  of  the  Pecos,  the  tenn  Llano  K^ta- 
(•ailo  was  appropriately  applied  by  the  early  Spanish  explorei-s,  but  the  term  is  now 
iwially  restricted  to  the  iM>rtions  south  of  the  Canadian.     In  surfaces  features  the 
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northern  half  of  tluH  plain  ix  wniilar  to  that  of  the  Tertiary  plainn  of  eastern  Colo- 
rado, KannaH  and  northwanl,  hut  it  differs  fn)ni  them  in  that,  inntead  of  extendiuL' 
to  the  Roeky  niountainn  on  the  went  or  iiniH»nt^ptil)ly  jBrading  into  the  level  of  tin- 
eaeteni  area»,  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side  (except  a  few  miles  at  the  southeastern 
corner)  by  a  more  or  less  marked  and  often  pw»ci[)itous  escarjmient  of  erosion  whi<'li 
completely  insuUites  it  from  all  other  reijions,  exct*pt  the  E<lwanls  plateau  towanl 
the  southeast,  which  is  its  direct  coastward  continuation  and  genetically  a  jiortiou 
of  it. 

Within  the  jwist  few  years  the  new  railroads  of  Texas  and  Xew  Mexic<j  havi 
made  accessihle  to  the  gtH)logist  this  greatest  of  all  the  plains,  and  |x*rliap«  areally 
the  largest  and  least  studied  plateau  of  our  country.  ( ieographically  it  includes  tin- 
(juadrangular  region  south  of  the  Canadian,  i»ast  of  the  Pecos,  and  west  of  the  (nu* 
hundred  and  first  meridian.  The  scarj^s  which  surround  it  are  very  irregular  an«l 
least  conspicuous  uj)on  the  ea,«teni  edge,  and  are  marked  by  many  deep,  vertical!} 
incised  rafions,  such  as  canyon  Blanco,  which  is  nine  hundred  feet  deep.  Easterly 
projections  of  these  plains  extend  down  the  principal  drainage  divides,  and  pn»l» 
ably  were  once  continuous  across  the  prest^it  denuded  region  to  the  Grand  j)rairii'. 
as  is  still  the  case  with  the  divi<le  of  the  Pecos  and  Colorado.  The  northern  aii<l 
western  escaqmient  valleys,  i  e.^  thcxse  of  the  Canadian  and  Pecos,  are  more  priM'ipi- 
tous,  being  over  1,20()  fei*t  deep,  and  n»ceive  none^  of  the  surface  drainage  of  thf 
plain,  owing  to  the  diverse  sloj)!'.  The  surface  of  this  plain  is  nearly  smooth  ainl 
unbroken  except  at  its  edges,  and  c(mstitutes  as  a  whole  the  largest  area  without 
surface  drainage*  in  our  country.  It  sloi)es  eastwanl  to  the  rate  of  20  feet  jK»r  niil*', 
and  its  gn^atest  elevation,  at  the  northwestern  corner,  is  o/jOO  feet,  Ilydrogniph- 
ically  the  whole  surface  is  void  of  running  streams,  and  the  small  amount  of  surftuv 
water  not  imbibed  by  the  soil  L*«  found  in  a  few  widely  distributed  ponds.  Its  c»fli*t- 
eni  and  northern  edges  are  incised  by  deep,  vertical  canyons  of  tributaries  of  the 
Red,  Brazos  and  Colorado  systems,  which  are  cutting  into  it  by  retrogressive  or 
headwater  erosion.  Two  streams  have  cut  completely  through  the  plains  and  int«> 
the  Red  lx»d  and  Crt»taceous  floor;  these  are  the  Canadian  and  Pe(x>s.  But  neither 
of  these  receives  any  of  the  surface  drainage  of  the  plain  and  lM)th  are  true  moun- 
tain stn*ams. 

The  residual  soil  of  the  i)lain  is  mostly  comiK)sed  of  the  transjiorted  seiihnentar> 
debris  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Ijah  Vegas  plateau.  From  its  structun- 
and  comiK>sition  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  is  a  littoral  or  alluvial  deiwsit  laid  down 
in  late  Tertiary  time.  This  soil  differs  from  most  others  in  Texas,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  deficient  rainfall,  the  plains  are  being  n\pidly  settled  by  an  industrial 
population. 

The  geologic  structun*  of  the  Llano  Kstacado  is  as  simple  and  uniform  as  it.- 
tojM^graphy,  consisting  of  a  surface  sheet  of  unconsolidated  jwrous  sediments,  coni- 
l)osed  mostly  of  water- worn  gravel,  sand  an<i  silt  <H-curring  in  horizontal  layrrs. 
averaging  2()0  feet  in  thickness  throughout  its  extent,  as  ascertained  by  nunierou'^ 
well  lx>rings  and  measurcments  of  the  e.*<cari>ments,  and  deiMwited  unconfomiahly 
ui>on  the  various  ohier  rocks  which  c(mstitute  its  floor.  The  greatest  thickness  of 
the  formation  is  toward  the  northern  margin  of  the  plain,  and  it  gradually  tliin^ 
southeastward. 

The  peculiar  heterogeneous  character  of  the  unconsolidated  formation  has  Ixtu 
well  des(.Tibed  by  Professor  Robert  Hay  as  grits,  mortar  beds  and  marls.  Certain 
layers  an»  composed  of  hard  siliceous  pebbles,  which  are  n^'ognizable  oh  the  d«''l»ris 
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nf  Well-known  llocky  mountain  formations.  Others  consist  of  coarse  water- worn 
ilimrtz  sand,  loosely  cemented  by  a  lime  matrix,  so  that  they  are  literally  coarse 
mortar  beds.  The  silt  is  usually  pinkish  or  light  chocolate  brown,  and  forms  a  rich 
agricultural  soil  when  watered.  Another  typical  aspect  is  known  to  the  Mexicans 
AH  the  tiemi  blanca,  or  white  earth.  This  occurs  bls  strata  of  white  calcareous  chalk  v 
matter  possessing  strong  hydraulic  or  setting  properties,  and  usually  forms  the  pro- 
tecting or  cap  layers  of  escarjmients.  It  is  comi)08ed  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  derived  frrmi  tlie  sediments  of  chalk  and  gypsum.  The  tierra  blanca  is  well 
shown  north  of  Tosctosa  in  the  bluffs  of  the  ( 'anadian,  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Palo  Douro 
•"anyon,  and  in  the  railway  cuts  of  the  Texas  Pacific  west  of  Sw  eetwater,  Nolan 
muntv.  The  surface  sheet  extends  south  of  the  Texi\s  Pacific  an  indefinite  distance 
on  the  E<lwards  plateau.  It  reaches  the  Kio  (irande  in  Val  Verde  county,  north  of 
IVl  Rio,  and  I  am  inclined  to  lielieve  that  it  once  covered  the  whole  of  the  Edwards 
plateau,  and  lias  since  been  largely  eroded.  There  are  closely  related  features  in  the 
neighboring  coast  regions  of  Texas  and  in  the  Rio  (irande  embayment. 

The  floor  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  or  that  portion  underlying  the  above-descril>ed 
t«j>-rock  formation  and  outcropping  as  the  basal  portions  of  its  escaqmients,  is  more 
('omplicated  but  of  great  interest  in  the  geologic  history  of  the  region,  inasmuch 
iu»  it  ropresentM  a  great  baselevelecl  land  which  existed  prior  to  the  plains  deposi- 
tion. Its  conditions  and  stnicture  can  best  be  conceived,  however,  by  considering 
the  present  diversity  of  formations  constituting  the  earth's  surfiice,  sands,  clays,  etc., 
and  imagining  a  great  subsidence  which  would  reduce  these  to  a  common  baselevel 
and  spread  over  the  various  rocks  a  sheet  of  sediments  similar  to  the  T^lano  Estai*ado 
formation  and  the  liafavettc  of  southeastern  Ignited  States. 

South  of  the  32d  parallel  this  floor,  which  l:)ecorae8  the  surface  by  the  still  later 
denudation  of  the  Llano  formation,  is  comi)osed  of  the  rocks  of  the  Comanche 
s?ries,from  the  Trinity  sands  to  the  Caprina  limestone  mostly,  the  latter  formation 
••onstituting  by  far  the  greatest  area,  extending  over  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
the  counties  of  Midland,  Ector,  Tom  Green,  Pecos,  (^oke,  (rlassi'ock.  Crane,  Upton, 
Irion,  Menard,  Crickett,  Sutton,  Kimble,  Edwards,  Val  Venle,  and  Kinney.  Toward 
the  northwest  this  floor  was  eroded  down  to  the  Trinity  sands,  and  even  these 
were  woni  away  over  the  gn^ater  portion  of  the  vast  area  preNaous  to  the  plains 
dejxisition. 

The  remnantal  Trinity  sands  occur  l>eneath  the  escarpment  of  the  plains  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pecos  valley,  at  the  Headquarters  ranch,  ea«t  of  Eddy, 
New  Mexico,  where  the  limestone  and  clay  beds  have  completely  disappeared. 
The  sand  hills  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  escarpment  of 
the  plains,  are  probably  in  large  i>art  remnants  of  the  formation.  These  sand  hills 
<Dver  hundreds  of  square  miles  along  the  western  (or  Pecos)  esrtirjmient  of  the  plains 
in  various  counties  of  Texas  and  eastern  New^  Mexico. 

Along  the  northwestern  escarpment  of  the  plains  and  along  many  of  the  buttes 
and  mesas  of  the  Red  River  vallevs  there  is  another  outcrop  of  what  mav  also  be 
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considered  the  Trinity  sand.  Thert*  is  no  evidence  of  its  prestMice  along  the  entire 
northeastern  quarter  in  the  canyons  of  the  Red  and  Canadian  rivei*s.  Wherever 
this  sand  is  found  it  indicates  the  great  degradation  which  the  pre-Llano  Esta- 
<^lo  deposita  have  undergone  and  the  imi>ortant  phice  they  occupy  in  the  geologic 
hifjtory  of  this  country.  This  degradation  is  worthy  of  especial  attention,  for 
it  was  even  greater  tlian  that  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Llano  Estacado 
dejxisition.    By  the  Neocene  baseleveling  an  inestimable  amount  of  the  Red  beds 
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and  tlu»  upjier  aii(i  lower  C'rt*tiU*eouK  sheets,  as  well  as  the  rocks  of  the  mountains 
l>n)i)er,  were  degra(le<i  and  redoiK)sited.  Esiweially  is  tliis  true  of  the  great  roek 
sheetij  of  the  (V)nianche  series,  so  fully  <leveloi>ed  to  the  eastward,  and  the  al>9emv 
of  which  to  the  westward  in  the  K<K*ky  mountain  rt*gion  has  solonj;  been  a  subject 
of  peri)lexity.  They  had  alnmdy  suffennl  nuich  degradation  in  the  baaelevelinjj 
which  took  place  during  the  Dakotii  epoch,  and  the  degradation  of  the  Llano  Esta- 
cado  epoch  still  further  reduced,  almost  obliterated,  the  remainder. 

The  great  canycm  of  the  Canadian  lying  between  the  northern  e«i»rpment  of  the 
Llano  and  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  Raton-Las  Vegas  plateau  averages  40 
miles  in  width,  and  is  200  miles  in  length  and  1,200  feet  in  depth.  This  is  an  un- 
doubted valley  of  erosion,  which  ha,s  removed  8,1X)0  sciuare  miles  of  the  plains  and 
2,000  cubic  miles  of  the  earth.  The  valley  of  the  Pecos  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Texas  line  has  removed  a  similar  amount.  On  the  eastern  margin,  over  the  vast 
centnU  denuded  region,  the  erosion  is  just  as  plain  to  a  geologist.  The  eastwanl- 
projecting  tongues  forming  the  divides  of  every  stream  from  the  Platte  to  the  Llano 
all  testify  that  they  are  but  the  rapidly  decaying  renmant*>  of  the  greater  areas  that 
have  b(»en  destroved,  and  tlu^se  divides  extend  as  far  east  as  the  98th  meridian. 

There  is  still  further  e\nden(x»  of  this  eastward  extension  in  two  interesting  an^as. 
the  Edwards  plateau  and  the  Wjvshington  and  Fayette  pmiries  of  the  ea.*«t. 

The  Edwards  Platkat. 

The  Colorado  river  cuts  a  very  deep  canyon  through  the  Grand  prairie  in  Travi^ 
and  Burnet  counties,  separating  the  central  or  Fort  Worth  area  fn>m  the  southern 
or  Edwards  plateau.  The  latter  is  that  iK)rtion  of  the  (irand  i^rairie  south  of  the 
Colorado  and  east  of  the  Pecos.  Its  width  from  east  to  west  is  greater  than  it?* 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  as  it  lies  mostly  within  the  truly  arid  region  it  ij* 
not  well  adapted  to  agricultua*.  Its  surface  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  ari<I 
Llano,  being  composed  of  hard  limestone  strata  which  terminate  on  all  sides  by 
descending  fault  escari)ments,  instead  of  dipping  lK»neath  some  newer  formation  nt^ 
do  all  the  rock  sheets  of  the  northern  divisions  of  the  (fraud  prairie.  This  region 
has  hitherto  ha<i  no  siKJciftc  name,  being  usually  called  "  the  mountains,"  from  the 
escarpments  which  surround  it.  It  is  now  projwsed  to  call  it  the  Edwards  plateau, 
from  Edwards  county,  where  it  is  greatly  develoi)ed. 

This  plateau  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  unique  toix)graphic  features  of  the 
whole  region.  It  consists  of  a  vast  rocky  plain  of  hard  Comanche  liniest<«ie, 
covered  by  a  scrubby  growth  of  oak,  junijHir,  mesquite,  nopal,  and  sophora  (or 
false  laurel).  It  is  a  good  grazing  country,  but  little  adapted  to  agriculture,  except 
on  patches  of  alluvial  soil  in  the  (!reek  bottoms,  owing  to  tlie  intense  dryneas  of 
its  rcK'ky  sub-stnicture.  It,  in  conjunction  with  the  Llano  K<»tacado,  is  a  typi«U 
{)lateau  of  the  mesa  tyiK»,  its  eastern  and  southern  margins  being  everywh(*rt^ 
marked  by  descending  or  step-off  escarpments,  the  result  of  the  great  Balcones 
fault  by  which  the  whole  Black  prairie  n»gion  east  of  it  has  droj)pe<l  down  fnnn 
500  to  1,000  feet. 

The  downthrow  east  of  this  great  fault  is  conspicuous  only  south  of  the  (^olora- 
do-Brazos  divide,  some  ten  miles  north  of  Austin.  From  that  ixiint  southwest- 
ward  to  Del  Rio,  where  it  cross(»s  into  Mexico,  it  becomes  nion*  and  mon»  iH>n- 
spicuous  as  a  great  escarpment  line,  visible  to  the  westward  of  the  International 
railway  as  far  south  as  San  Antonio,  and  from  that  i)oint  westward,  north  of  the 
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Southern  Pacific  railway  to  Del  Rio,  the  directions  of  the  ix)rtionH  mentioned  of 
tjoth  of  theHe  road«  l>eing:  controlled  entirely  l)y  it.  To  thi«  eastern  escarpment  of 
the  Kerr\'ille  plateau  the  Mexicans  have  a{)plied  the  appropriate  name  "  Balcones." 

The  northern  border  of  the  Edwards  plateau  is  marked  by  the  southern  wall  of 
the  C^olorado  canyon  from  Austin  to  Travis  peak  as  an  irR^gular  esi*arpment  of  erosion 
nuniiug  westwani  through  San  Marcos  and  McCullough,  forming  the  }x)undary  of 
the  Llano-Mason  Paleozoic  area.  It  turns  westward  and  southwestward  through 
Concho  and  southern  Tom  Green  counties,  and  thence  irregularly  fonns  the  breaks 
of  the  Concho  river;  and  it  merges  with  the  Llano  Estacado  in  Howard,  Martin, 
Tuui  Green  and  Midland  counties.    It  is  a  tnie  esciirpment  of  erosion. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  that  the  Edwards  plateau  proper  east  of 
the  Pecos  occupies  many  thousand  scpiare  miles,  including  most  of  the  counties  of 
IVciwi,  Eiiwards,  Crockett,  Schleicher,  Val  Verde,  and  Bandeni  and  about  one-half 
of  the  counties  of  ^inney,  Uvalde,  Bexar,  Cormal,  Hays,  Concho,  Tom  Green, 
Irioii,  Upton  and  Crane,  and  a  small  portion  of  Travis.  In  Upton  and  Midland 
counties  the  rocky  surface  of  the  plateau  >>ecomes  the  prevalent  floor  of  the  i)eculiar 
Llano  Estaciido  fonnation  which  extends  thence  northward.  Its  narrowest  width 
in  found  along  the  .S2d  parallel ;  after  crossing  this  narrow  neck,  about  fifty  miles 
in  width,  the  western  escarpment  is  reached,  forming  the  eastern  breaks  of  the 
Pet'«»s  valley,  and  continues  southward  along  that  stream  forming  a  valley  fronj 
.')(K)  to  1,OUO  feet  deep  to  the  Rio  (Jramle.  In  fact,  the  Edwards  plateau  is  but  the 
-outhern  continuation  of  the  floor  of  the  great  Llano  Estacado  plateau,  the  same  dei)o- 
sition  level  from  which  the  Llano  Estatrado  formation  has  been  mostly  eroded. 

The  greater  part  of  the  summit  of  the  Edwards  plateau,  like  the  Llano  Estacado, 
y  void  of  stream.**.  Its  eastern  man?in  is  indented  by  a  numln'r  of  streams,  which 
are  the  mo.**!  lieautiful  in  the  state  of  Texas.  These  streams  usuall  v  have  enormous 
(imyons  in  proi>ortion  to  their  volume.  They  are  mostly  mountainous  toward  their 
lieailwaters,  but  near  the  iK)int  of  emergence  from  the  Balcones  escari)ment  they 
flow  thrrmgh  their  own  debris  in  canyons  and  valleys  vastly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  present  volume,  which  no  doubt  repres(»nt  the  ancient  sea  level  of  the  Rio 
(inmde  embavment. 

It  will  Ix?  well  to  observe  that  there  are  no  sharp  topographic  or  structural  bar- 
riers lx»tween  the  Etlwards  plateau  and  the  Llano  P^stacado,  and  that  any  difference 
U'tween  them  is  in  the  surface  formation  and  due  to  the  greater  erosion  of  the 
^'itftem  lK)nier.  Taken  t<jgether  they  constitute  a  single  vast  mesa  500  miles  long 
and  280  miles  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  escari)ments,  all  of  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  underground  water  of  this  vast  mesa.  While  composed  of  the  same 
strata  as  the  northern  extension  of  the  Grand  i)rairie,  the  Kerrville  platt»au,  topo- 
jjraphii^lly  and  genetically,  should  be  considered  a  portion  of  the  Llano  Estacado. 
Another  interesting  hwX  of  the  Edwanls  plateau  is  the  series  of  ancient  volcanic 
lu-^ks  along  its  southeiistern  margin,  from  Austin  to  Del  Rio,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
vioiL»*ly  given  the  name  of  Shumard  knobs. 

The  Red,  Brazos  and  Colorado  and  also  the  Rio  (irande  have  cut  deep  into  and 
in  places  entirely  through  the  formation  of  the  Grand  i>rairie  (the  Comanche  series), 
and  their  valleys  present  the  same  atmospheric  terracing  as  the  western  border.  In 
places  these  river  valleys  assume  the  aspect  of  vertical  canyons,  as  in  the  (Colorado. 
Pi'cosand  Rio  (Jrande.  The  depth  of  these  valleys  1k*1ow  the  level  of  the  plain 
in<'n*asi»s  southwestward  from  2(X)  to  700  fec^t. 

The  degradation  which  the  northern  lM)rders  of  the  Edwards  i)livteau  and  its 
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continuation,  the  western  margin  of  the  main  Grand  prairie,  have  suffered  is  enor- 
mouis,  for  it  together  witli  the  fonner  westward  extent  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  and 
Koi'ene  and  the  eastward  tx)ntiniuit ion  of  the  LUino  Estaeado  have  l)eeu  removal  in 
Neocene. time  from  almost  all  of  the  central  deimded  or  Paleozoic  region  of  Texas— 
a  simple  and  evident  fact,  yet  so  large  and  profound  as  not  to  have  been  recognizeil 
]>y  local  geologists.  This  denuded  material  has  all  ent<?red  into  the  structure  of  the 
Coast  and  Fayette  prairies,  the  material  and  vast  extent  of  which  alone,  if  top«j- 
graphic  proof  were  lacking,  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  great  denudation. 
The  genesis  of  this  vast  plain,  the  Llano  Eistacado  and  Edwards  plateau,  has  long 
puzzled  me,  for  1  have  tried  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  lacustral  doctrine  by 
which  its  northern  extension  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota  has  been  explained.  Thi^ 
lacustral  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the  Lammie  and  other  post-Cretaceous  phenomena 
of  the  west,  necessitates  a  hypothetic  land  barrier  between  the  eastt*m  escarpment 
of  these  plains  and  the  coast  in  an  art^a  now  actually  oct*upied  by  valleys  of  ero- 
sion, and  without  anv  evidence  whatever,  structurallv  or  otherwise.  Thanks  to 
the  investigations  and  direct  suggestion  of  Mr.  McGee,  T  am  now  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  the  interior  mai^gin  of  a  great  littoral  sheet  of  dei)08its  which  extend  to  the* 
Gulf.  Although  this  hypothesis  involves  the  erosion  in  jK)st-Tertiary  time  of 
nearly  200,000  square"  miles  of  area,  it  is  sustained  by  three  imi)ortant  lines  of  evi- 
dence : 

1.  The  great  land  .stripping  at  present  going  on  in  the  i-entral  region,  and  the 
eastward  succession  of  the  scarps  of  the  series  of  the  coastward  incline. 

2.  The  deep  incision  by  the  older  rivers  of  this  coastal  plain,  the  Brazos  and  the 
Colorado  having  cut  1,000  feet  below  it. 

3.  The  actual  remnants  of  the  plain  over  the  denuded  area,  t)ccupyingthe  divides 
of  the  drainage^. 

4.  The  existence  beneath  the  coastal  clays  in  eastern  Texas  of  a  great  fonuation. 
tion,  which  may  prove  a  continuation  of  the  Llano  FiStacado  sheet. 

The  WASHiN(iTos  Pkairies. 

Immediately  westward  of  the  coastal  prairies  (which  it  will  be  remembere<i  ari' 
composed  of  unconsolidated  clays)  there  is  another  region,  of  wiiich  the  chief 
characteristic  is  a  rich,  ])lack,  sandy  soil,  derived  fn)m  the  disintegration  of  a  friable 
siindstone,  composejl  largely  of  well  rounded  and  ix)lished  grains  of  quartz  cemente<i 
by  a  white  ciilcareous  matrix — a  great  water-bearing  formation  which  di|>s  beneath 
the  coast  clays  and  supplies  the  artesian  waters  of  that  region. 

These  prairies  have  been  mapi>ed  out  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Ixtughridge,  and  tlie  underlyinjr 
formation  has  been  described  by  Koemer,  Shumard,  and  Penrose,  the  latter  propon- 
ing for  it  the  name  of  Fayette  sands. 

These  siinds  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  dei)osits  constituting  the  Llano 
P^tacado  formation,  and  contain  also  the  pt»culiar  oimlized  wood  and  fossil,  l)ones 
and  leaves  characteristic  of  that  formation,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  an*  the 
same  or  a  closelv  allied  terrane  which  once  extended  continuouslv  over  the  entire 
region ;  and  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe,  with  Shumard  and  Koemer,  that  they  are 
of  Miocrene  or  Pli(X"ene  age,  rather  than  Quaternar\',  as  asserted  in  the  Report  of 
the  Texas  Sur\'ev. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard,  in  ISOl,  conHjlated  this  formation  with  the  great  plains  and 
announced  *  "  the  discovery,  in  Washington  and  adjoining  counties,  of  an  extensive 


♦Truus.  St.  LouiM  A«:Mclemy  of  S<'U'm'o,  vol.  2, 18<JS,  pp.  14o,  141. 
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ilcvelopiiient  of  *  *  *  Miot»ene  dei)08its  of  the  Mauvainae-Terre  fonimtioii  of  Ne- 
l)nu»ka  [White  River  and  Loup  Fork]  which  have  yielded  such  a  wonderftil  profusion 
of  extinct  mammalians  and  chelonians.  The  Texan  strata  consist  of  calcareous  and 
siliceoiw  sandstones,  and  white,  pinkish  and  jrrayish  siliceous  and  calcareous  marls. 
The  calcareous  beds  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  finely  comminuted  and  water- 
worn  shells,  chiefly  derived  from  the  destruction  of  Cretaceous  strata,  and  in  places 
alwund  in  fossil  bones  and  plants,  usually  in  a  fine  state  of  pre8er\'ation.  The 
lK)nes  *  *  *  consist  of  genera  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with  Tilamytheriam^ 
Rhmocerott,  Equugj  and  Vrocodihis.^* 

If  these  relations  between  the  Llano  Estac^ido  and  the  Washinj^n  prairie  be 
tnie,  the  KT^at  difference  in  level  (there  is  no  ai)preciable  difference  in  dip)  must  l>e 
explained,  and  to  ajjpreciate  this  we  must  first  study  the  large  area  known  as  the 
Rio  (irande  embavment. 

The  Rio  (trande  Embaymext. 

I  luive  previously  explained  how  the  climatic  features  of  all  the  coa^stal  plain 
change  south  of  the  Colorado  or  the  (Juadalupe,  and  how  the  great  Balcones  fault 
eHur^iment  becomes  more  arid  and  generally  difterent.  This  region  southward  in- 
cludes the  continuation  of  the  coastal  prairie,  the  Washington  prairie,  the  Timber 
Mt  Eoi-ene,  and  the  Black  prairie,  and  includes  all  the  Rio  (ininde  counties  as  far 
west  as  Val  Verde,  embracing  all  of  Maverick,  Encinal,  Puval,  Nueces,  "Webb, 
Dimmit,  La  Salle,  Starr,  /avalla,  Frio,  Atascoso,  Karnes,  Goliad,  Refugio,  San  Pa- 
tricio, AVilson,  Aransas,  Cameron  ami  the  southern  or  eastern  portions  of  Uvalde, 
Medina,  Bexar  and  (Juadalupe.  The  97th  meridian,  which  is  acvepted  as  the 
western  limit  of  reliable  rainfall,  intersects  the  gulf  at  Aransas  Pass  and  is  the  east- 
cm  limit  of  the  ivgion ;  and  if  reiM)rts  l)e  tme,  the  lower  part  of  the  region,  at  least, 
is  (vrtainly  one  of  the  arid  i)ortions  of  Texas,  a  (In)uth  of  over  eighteen  months' 
duration  having  IxH'n  recently  reiK)rted  from  Hidalago  within  100  miles  of  the  t!oast. 
The  rainiall,  however,  is  much  greater  toward  its  interior  margin,  from  San  An- 
tonio to  Del  Rio,  where  the  drouth  has  not  extended. 

This  region  is  in  many  n»spects  the  least  studied  portion  geologically  of  Texas. 
Its  j>redoniinant  and  toiK>graphic  feature  is  its  genenilly  low  altitude,  the  contour 
or  line  of  etjual  altitude  of  (KK)  feet,  which  njarks  its  western  margin,  making  a  great 
{IctlK-tion  westwanl  along  the  Balcones  escarpment  and  uj)  the  Rio  Grande  to 
>jjjrle  Pass,  and  thence  back  toward  the  coa.st  im  the  Mexican  side,  constituting 
a  great  indentation,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bay  of  the  gulf  covering  the  region  in 
nnuparatively  recent  time ;  *  and  this  Ls  further  proved  by  the  great  deposits  of 
Pleistocene  gravel  and  conglomerate  marking  its  interior  border  and  indicating 
late  deposition  of  at  least  two  formations,  and  which  remains  in  plaws  over  much 
f»f  the  an»a,  though  gn^atly  denu(le<l  by  a  still  more  recent  and  restri(?ted  elevation, 
HssetMi  nean*r  the  Rio  Grande  vallev.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  these  sedimenta- 
tions  to  Ih?  of  late  Ne<jcene  ami  Pleistocene  age  and  closely  connecti'd  with  the 
I.lano  Estacado  and  Basin  epochs  of  the  northwest.  The  oldest  and  furthest  in- 
land of  this  <l^bris,  visible  from  San  Antonio  to  Uvalde,  is  only  a  thin  and  incon- 
*I»icuous  sheet  foun<l  at  the  ancient  margin  of  the  Edwards  plateau. 

The  fundamental  stnicture  underlying  these  surface  sheets  in  this  vast  rt»gion  is 
the  system  of  rock  sheets  from  the  Eagle  Ford  (Benton)  shales  (bordering  the  fault 


•TliH  (>ni))aynieutc*onin)ou<M.Mi  at  the  >>c(rinningof  the  upper  (.'rotiw-eous  or  r>akotucp<>cti,  and  wju 
rejn»Ht«'cl  many  timed. 
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esfarpiiieut  from  San  Antonio  to  Uvalde)  ou  its  interior  margin  to  the  eoastal 
prairies  and  days  at  the  coast,  with  slight  variations  from  the  same  betis  seen  in 
Texas  north  of  the  (Tmvdahi{)e.  This  includes  a  great  thickness  of  unconsoliiiatt*! 
beds.  Succeeding  the  chalks  and  clays  which  overlie  them,  tliere  is  a  great  de- 
veloi)ment  of  sand  and  sandstones  in  the  glauconitic  divisions  of  tlie  up|)er  Cre- 
taceous which  here  is  (juite  ditferent  paleontologically  (owing  to  the  different  am- 
ditions  of  original  sedimentation  in  this  Rio  Grande  embaymeut)  from  the  Arkan- 
sas-New Jersey  development.  These  upi)ennost  Cretaceons  be<ls,  for  which  I  have 
projKJstHi  the  name  of  Eagle  Pass  beds,  outcrop  from  west  of  Eagle  PiM«  to  the 
Webb  county  line  along  the  Rio  (frande,  and  occur  all  over  the  embay ment  a>f  far 
southward  as  the  Santa  Rosa  mountains  in  Coahuila,  constituting  its  predominant 
fornuition.  Suc(*eeding  these  are  various  beds  of  the  Eolignitic,  Fayette  (Neocene  i 
and  coast  prairies ;  the  Fayette  corresiK)nding  at  least  in  part  to  the  Lafayette,  and 
the  coast  prairies  to  the  (^olumbia,  of  McGee.* 

This  embaymeut  is  a  stnictural  feature  and  primarily  the  i)roduct  of  an  oniirenii 
event  associated  with  the  Rocky  mountain  uplift,  which  began  in  the  late  Cre- 
taceous time  and  readied  its  c\dmination  after  the  close  of  the  Mesojsoic,  and  if 
distinctly  recorded  in  the  consi)icuous  features  of  the  Balcones  fault  and  the 
mountains  of  northern  ^fexico.  Its  further  development  is  a  record  of  subsideiuv 
and  elevation  from  the  above-mentioned  ejM)ch  to  the  present  time,  during  which 
the  shore  line  i)rojected  and  retracted  toward  the  present  coast,  with  changt\<  of 
biiselevel,  to  interpret  which  will  require  much  study. 

This  orogenic  movement  was  the  faulting  and  folding  of  the  great  floor  of  hori- 
zontal chalky  limestones  of  the  Comanche  series,  which  extended  as  an  almcii't 
uniform  dip  plain  {like  tlie  prest»nt  portion  between  Red  and  Colorado  rivers)  fn>ni 
the  Ouachita  mountains  of  Indian  Territorv  to  central  New  Mexico.  The  move- 
ment  resulted  in  the  folding,  metamorphism  and  consolidation  of  the  rocks  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  this  plain  in  Coahuila  and  trans-Pecos  Texas,  and  pm- 
tluced  lines  of  weakness  which,  by  the  loading  down  of  the  Tertiarj'  and  Quater- 
nary plains,  develoi)ed  into  the  great  Balcones  fault,  extending  at  right  angles  to 
the  axes  of  the  Coahuila  mountain  bl(x*ks  from  Del  Rio  via  Uvalde,  San  Antonio, 
Austin  and  Round  Rock,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  This  fault  was  first  pointe<l  out 
by  Professor  E.  I).  Cope,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  Texas.  It 
was  the  downthrow  of  this  fault  that  constitutes  the  Texas  margin  of  the  Rio 
( inuide  embaymeut,  and  along  the  esairpment  line  are  great  deposits  of  littoral 
and  estuarine  gravel  and  river  terraces,  which  are  the  records  of  the  late  Tertiary 
and  Pleistocene  bas(»levels.  The  summit  or  plateau  west  of  this  fault  line  has  lKH*n 
already  mentioned  as  the  Edwards  plateau. 

ri)on  the  opposite  or  Mexican  side,  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cirande,  an 
analogous  condition  exists,  the  great  differenct;  Ix'ing  that  the  plat4»au,  which  in 
Texas  extends  inwanl  from  the  interior  margin,  is  there  broken  up  into  mountain 
l)hK'ks  and  is  c<mipletely  surrounded  in  some  cases  by  the  Pleistocene  dei)Osits. 

Around  the  margin  of  the  interior  of  the  embaymeut  then*  are  evidenws  of 
igneous  activity,  couKisting  of  volcanic  necks  on  the  Texas  side,  the  flows  from 
which,  if  they  ever  existed,  having  been  destroyed  by  post-Tertiary  erosion.  In 
the  Sabinas  valley  of  Mexico  fragments  of  the  flows  are  preserved,  but  show 
Pleistocene  degradati<m  on  every  side. 

It  is  my  present  opinion  that  the  great  fiiult  separating  the  Edwards  plateau 


•I'Jth  Aim.  Rep.  U.  .S.  (ieol.  Survey,  1892,  p.  r»02. 
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frr)iii  the  Rio  Grande  embay inent  was  accentuated,  aft^^r  having  already  lK»^in  in 
lat^  Crptaceoiis  time,  by  the  loading  down  of  the  embaynient  during  Plioi'ene  and 
PleL«tooene  time  with  coastal  sediments,  thereby  breaking  the  present  liysometric 
<-*»ntinuitv  of  the  ancient  Llano  Estacado  baselevel  to  the  coapt. 

Basin  Deposits  of  the  TRAXs-PEros  Re<}I(»n. 

( liarader  of  the  Basins. — In  addition  to  the  vast  sheet  of  Llano  Estacado  dei>osits 
in  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  northern  New  Mexico,  whicli  are  sur- 
HMinded  more  or  less  upon  every  side  by  descending  escarj)ments  of  erosion,  there 
are  many  large  areas  of  a  somewhat  similar  but  newer  fonnation  occurring  in  valleys 
ennlcHl  in  the  plains  or  enclosed  by  mountain  blocks  occurring  as  fiats  or  basins 
U^twwn  the  mountains,  often  many  hundred  miles  in  length.  These  so-i^-alled 
iKifdns  laying  between  the  mountains  constitute  nearly  all  of  the  irrigable  and  table- 
lands of  the  region  west  of  the  Pecos. 

The  Rio  Grande  flows  most  of  the  wav  in  basins  for  five  hundred  miles  south  of 
Albuquerque  to  a  point  near  the  Quitman  mountains,  except  at  the  mountain  passes 
at  the  southern  ends  of  the  Mesilla  and  the  Jornado  basins  resiKx-tively.  The  river 
has  cut  fiir  into  and  below  the  latest  level  of  the  basins.  Below  El  Paso,  near  Port 
Hancock,  the  depth  of  the  lac-ustral  dei>08it  cut  through  is  twelve  hundred  feet,  and 
the  river  has  almost  reached  the  ancient  hard-rock  floor. 

Hie  Ifneco-Organ  Basin. — One  of  the  most  extensive  and  characteristic  of  these 
;nvat  inter-mountain  basins  of  post-Tertiary  sediments  is  that  lying  between  the 
Orjan-Franklin  and  Hueco-Sacramento  ranges  in  extreme  western  Texas  and  south- 
em  Xew  Mexico.  This  vast  expanse  of  apparently  *'  deadlevel "  plain,  extending 
fn»m  the  Rio  Grande  northward  some  150  miles,  is  from  90  miles  in  width  at  its 
Mmthem  end  to  40  at  its  northern.  The  Rio  Grande  cuts  through  its  southern  end, 
exposing  a  grand  section  of  the  structure  from  El  Paso  on  its  western  side  to  Etholen 
>*tation  on  the  east.  The  basin,  although  ai>parently  level,  slojws  southward,  accord- 
ing to  the  Whiteoaks  railway  profile,  from  4,500  feet  at  its  northern  end  to  .'J,5(X)  ftn't 
at  it^  southern  end. 

On  all  sides  this  flat  or  basin  (locally  called  "  The  Mesii '"  at  El  Paso)  is  surrounded 
hy  high  mountain  blocks,  including  the  Juarez,  Franklin-Organ  and  San  Andres 
hl<xks  on  the  west  and  the  Sierra  Blanca,  Ilueco  and  Sacramento  blocks  on  the 
t^ast,  all  composed  of  hard,  impervious,  metamorphosed  limestones,  quartzite,  gran- 
ite, l*c)rphyry  and  basalts,  the  stratified  rocks  being  of  all  ages,  from  the  Silurian  to 
t)ie  Cretaceous. 

The  8oil  of  the  basins  resembles  that  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  and  is  the  residuum 
of  the  substructure  of  loose  or  unconsolidated  sands  (grits),  **  tierra  blanca,"  clays 
and  water-worn  gravel.  Around  the  margin  of  the  basin  near  the  mountains  there 
ani  gn»at  fiain-shaped  benches  of  debris  from  the  mountains,  distributed  by  the 
torrential  streams  running  down  the  slopes  and  covered  with  sotol  and  yucca,  the 
f'Xitliill  flora  of  the  region.  These  marginal  deposits  constitute  extensive  terraces 
in  j>laces  and  are  composed  of  boulders  of  mountain  rock  of  all  sizes  and  shaix's. 

T!ie  stnicture  of  this  basin  formation  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  escarpments  r)r 
niesas  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  east  of  El  Paso,  where  the  "  tierra  blanca,"  or  ral- 
•"arvous  conglomerate,  can  be  seen  capping  the  scarp,  and  in  the  bluffs  along  the 
railroad  Ijetween  Etholen  and  Fort  Hancock,  when^  the  soft,  disintegrating  escar^)- 
iiient  has  everj'  aspect  of  the  tj'pical  "  bad  land  "  formations  of  the  arid  regions. 
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These  IhhIh,  like  all  the  ix)Ht-Tertiary  dejKJsite,  are  chiefly  marked  hy  their  noin*<>n- 
Kolidation,  the  sands,  clayn  and  jjravel  beinjf  almost  as  loose  as  when  first  deposito»l. 
White  chalky  lime  strata,  or  "  tierra  blanca,"  resemblinj^  the  Cretaceous  IkhIs,  are 
numerous  ;  but  ui)on  examination  they  are  always  found  to  be  conglomeratic  and 
comjKMjed  of  debris  of  the  "  jeso,"  or  decomjwsed  gypsum  of  the  Red  IkmIs,  and  the 
chalky  strata  of  the  ('rc»taceous,  mixed  with  the  mountain  debris. 

These  l)eds  were  clearly  laid  down  in  the  mountain  troughs  or  valleys  by  lake 
sedimentation,  and  are  of  later  age  than  the  Llano  Eetacado  formation.  They 
never  enter  into  the  disturl)ed  mountain  structure,  but  are  deposited  unconformably 
like  a  matrix  around  the  mountain  bases.  Their  depth  or  thickness  would  Ih>  dif- 
ficult to  estimate,  but  it  varies  from  nothing  at  the  mountain  edge  to  at  least  1,()0(» 
feet  in  thickness  in  the  southern  c*enter  of  the  basin. 

The  northern  end  of  this  valley  or  basin  presents  several  peculiar  phenomena, 
the  principal  among  which  are  the  celebrated  white  sands.  These  are  comi)ose<i  of 
rounded  grains  of  gyj^sum  instead  of  silica,  and  throughout  their  extent  water  is 
easily  secured  by  digging  a  few  feet.  The  northern  end  has  also  l)een  covered  by  a 
great  flow  of  lava  or  "  malpais,"  mentioned  lat<^r  on,  which  it  is  alleged  flowed  down 
the  valley  some  thirty  miles  from  the  alleged  craters  in  township  10,  range  10,  first 
standard  parallel.  Although  this  flat  or  valley  has  not  ui)on  its  surface  a  single 
running  stream  or  even  a  drainage  channel,  so  that  its  surface  is  the  most  complete 
picture  of  aridity  imaginable,  yet  beneath  it  lies  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most 
important  artesian  basins  in  the  west.  The  minfall  in  this  region  is  mostly  ujwn 
the  mountains  that  surround  the  basin,  standing  some  .'J,000  ft*et  alK)ve  its  plain, 
and  the  water  flows  rapidly  down  their  sides  until  it  reaches  the  plain.  Many  of 
these  streams,  like  the  Rio  Tularosa  and  the  Tres  Rios,  are  perennial,  and  others 
all  along  the  mountain  rang<»  carry  great  volumes  of  water  during  the  winter  and 
autumnal  seasons.  Immediately  u^xm  leaving  the  imjiervious  mountain  rock  and 
upon  reaching  the  plains  these  streams  disapjiear  completely,  a  phenomenon  which 
cannot  but  impress  the  ol)server  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  They  do  not 
evaporate,  its  has  been  alleged,  nor  do  they  sink  into  caverns,  as  most  jx^ople  think, 
but  they  are  imbibed,  literally  drank  up,  by  the  .«(>ft,  sj>onge-like  formation  of  the 
plain,  and  are  stored  below  the  line  of  sjituration.  The  shedding  of  its  rain-waters 
by  the  imjx>rvious  mountain  rock  and  its  imbibition  by  the  s[)ongy  plains  rock  is 
the  key  to  the  w^hole  question  of  underground  waters  in  the  arid  region,  for  not  a 
single  flowing  well  lias  ever  Ikhju  obtained  west  of  the  100th  meridian  ami  south  of 
the  Dakotas  in  the  consolidated  mountain  structure. 

The  Ilueco-Organ  basin  is  accompanied  by  many  terrace  l)enches  around  itslwr- 
der.  These  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  remnants  of  ancient  shore  lines;  and  (2)  delta 
tleposits  of  debris  brought  down  by  present  floods  ujxjn  the  mountains.  The  ter- 
races are  especially  well  shown  in  the  pai^  of  the  Rio  (iirande  at  El  Pa.«o,  where  on 
the  northern  side  seven  or  eight  tiers  of  them  alx>ve  the  river  level  «m  be  trace<l. 

The  Meslild  ]ia4fiu. — West  of  the  Organ-Franklin  range  there  is  another  extensive 
basin  which  is  occupied  ])y  the  valley  of  the  Rio  (rrande  and  extends  from  near  old 
Fort  Selden  to  Frontera,  four  miles  west  of  El  Paso.  This  basin  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  small  mountain  blocks  ninning  north  toward  the  Fort  Selden  cruptives. 
In  this  basin  are  situated  the  towns  of  Mesilla  and  Las  Cruces,  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  places  in  New  Mexico,  and  extensive  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  irriga- 
ticm  fn)m  the  Rio  (rrande. 

The  formation  of  this  bjisin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hneco-Organ  ba.«in,  and 
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at  certain  stages  it  was  no  doubt  continuous  with  that  of  the  latter  valley.  The  river, 
wliich  leaves  the  oonsolidated  mountain  rock  at  Fort  Selden  has  cut  deep  into 
thin  plain,  and  much  of  its  waters  are  imbibed  by  the  porous  formation  until  it 
ajcain  enters  the  mountain  rock  near  El  Paso. 

The  Jomado  del  Miierto  Basin. — The  northern  end  of  the  Mesilla  basin  or  plain  is 
tenninated  by  a  group  of  stratified  and  volcanic  hills,  which  extend  westward  from 
the  Organs,  via  Donna  Anna  and  Fort  Selden,  cutting  off  the  Mesilla  basin  from 
that  of  the  Jomado  del  Muerto,  which  begins  north  of  this  barrier  and  extends 
northwanl  for  a  hundred  miles.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  the  basin  plains, 
having  been  long  celebrated  for  its  absolute  lack  of  surface  water,  and  lying  directly 
in  the  track  of  the  ancient  Santa  F^-El  Paso  trail. 

The  Jomado  occupies  the  country  north  of  the  Donna  Anna  hills  from  Fort  Selden 
northward.  On  the  cast  its  limits  are  the  San  Andres  and  Sierra  Oscura,  the  north- 
waixi  continuation  of  the  Organ  range.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Sierra  de 
\o»  Caballos  and  Fra  Christobal,  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Sandia  range. 
The  AtchL^n,Toj)eka  and  Santa  F^^  railway  enters  it  at  Socorro,  and  continues  upon 
it  northward  to  Lava  station. 

This  basin  was  partially  described  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Shumard  *  as  follows :  "  AVher- 
ever  examined  the  surfece  formation  was  found  to  consist  of  detritus  of  rocks 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  composing  the  neighboring  mountains  from 
which  it  was  doubtless  mainly  derived.  The  precise  thickness  of  this  deposit 
ftmld  not  be  very  accurately  determined,  as  only  a  few  natural  sections  were  ob- 
:H»r\'e<l,  and  these  only  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In  two  localities  its  ob- 
si'r^eil  thickness  was  nearly  five  hundred  feet." 

The.  Eagle  Flats  Basin. — Another  and  extensive  formation  lies  between  the 
parallel  mountain  ranges  of  the  Quitman-Muerto  series  (which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Haeco  series)  and  the  Diablo-Davis  series.  This  basin  is  of  irregular  area  and 
has  two  principal  arms  or  members,  the  southwestern  of  which  is  traversed  through- 
out its  greatest  length  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  from  Sierra  Blanca  to  Marfa, 
and  is  known  as  the  Kagle  flats.  This  is  a  very  narrow  basin,  seldom  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  like  the  others  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tain blocks,  against  which  may  be  clearly  discerned  the  terrace  structure  of  the 
ancient  lake  shores.  The  soil  is  the  same  pink-tinted  gravelly  loam  of  all  the 
monntain  Imsins. 

From  Sierra  Blanca  thiarbasin  sends  another  arm  eastward  and  northward  up  the 
eaftem  side  of  the  Hueco  series  and  west  of  the  Carizzo  and  Diablo  mountains 
toward  the  Wind  mountains  for  an  unknown  distance.  In  this  portion  of  the  basin 
there  are  several  salt  lakes  of  small  area  and  extent.  The  Texas  Pacific  crosses  this 
|«ortion  of  the  area,  east  of  Van  Horn,  through  a  mountain  gap. 

Valiey  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin. — Another  vast  basin  extends  along  the  meridian  of 
1^°  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Guadalui)e,  north  of  Wildhorse  station  on  the 
Texas  Pacific.  Tlie  basin  is  about  thirty -five  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast  and 
half  as  wide,  and  is  marked  by  numerous  salt  lakes.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  west 
hy  the  mountain  blocks  of  the  Sierra  Diablo,  on  the  north  by  the  Guadalupes,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  by  low  unnamed  mountain  blocks.    From  descriptions,  this 


•The  geoiofcu'Al  structure  of  the  "  Jornado  de\  Muerto,''  New  Mexico,  being  an  ftbstraot  from  the 
f»-»»lii|fir»a|  report  of  the  expedition  un<ler  Capt.  John  Pope,  V.  S.  Top.  Engrs.,  for  boring  artesian 
*»-U«»  along  the  line  of  the  :J2d  parallel ;  t»y  Dr.  G.  G.  Shumard,  M.  D.,  geologist  of  the  expedition  : 
TrMti«a«tionM  of  the  Arudemy  of  Scienr-e  of  St.  Louis,  vol.  i,  IS'iO-'frf),  p.  341. 
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must  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  great  basins,  but  tlie  writer  ha«  Wtm 
una})le  as  yet  to  visit  it. 

Basin  of  Afimhres. — West  of  the  chain  of  niountaiin  blocks,  inchiding  the  Florida? 
and  Los  !Himbrc»8-Black  range  grouj)S  on  tlie  east,  and  the  Sierra  Baca,  Pyramid, 
Hatchet,  Burro  and  Black  ranges  on  the  west,  tliere  is  another  vast  basin  into  which 
drains  the  river  known  as  the  Mimbres  and  numerous  other  typical  lost  rix^ers,  most 
of  which  come  from  the  Mimbres  and  Black  mountains.  This  basin,  with  it? 
southern  extension  the  Florida  plains,  includes  al)out  fifty  townships,  or  9,000  square 
miles,  in  the  United  States,  and  at  least  as  much  more  in  Mexico.  Its  surfece  pre- 
sents the  same  level  topography  and  its  formation  is  composed  of  the  same  lacustral 
debris  as  in  the  other  basins  mentioned,  and  like  them  it  has  a  drainage  slojx* 
southward. 

Tlie  northern  end  of  this  valley  receives  nearly  all  the  mountain  waters  from  the 
Black  and  Mimbres  ranges,  and  like  the  Franklin-Hueco  basin  is  characterized  by 
numerous  lost  rivers.  One  of  these,  Ix)s  Mimbres,  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
lost  rivers  of  the  west,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  much  speculation  and  wonder.  It 
is  a  boldly  flowing  mountain  stream  until  it  gets  well  out  upon  the  plain,  when  it 
completely  disappears  by  imbibition  and  evaix)ration. 

Probable  Basins  ofth^  Pecos  Vall^j. — The  Rio  Pecos,  from  the  mouth  of  Delaware 
creek  to  Pecos  city,  fifty  miles  below,  and  them^e  to  an  undetermined  ix)int  some 
fifty  miles  further  southward,  flows  in  grits  and  clays  of  the  typical  basin  character* 
which,  together  with  the  topographic  conformation  and  well-boring  records  of  the 
region,  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  portion  of  the  Pecos  valley  is  another  Quaternary 
basin.  The  escarpment  of  the  Llano  Estacado  is  far  east  of  Pecos  city,  and  the  river 
flows  in  a  flat  or  basin  some  thirty  miles  wide  from  Toyah  to  Quito,  which  seeiiK*- 
entirely  unlike  a  river  floodplain.  This  flat  is  marked  on  the  east  by  a  high  scsirj* 
line  near  Quito,  12  miles  east  of  Pecos  city,  but  inasmuch  as  the  apimrent  shore-line 
formations  were  of  the  softer  Red  beds  and  plains  formations,  instead  of  the  harder 
mountain  rock  like  that  of  the  other  basins,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  after  my  brief 
studies,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  true  shore  line,  although  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  think 
it  is.  The  western  shore  of  this  apparent  basin  is  the  west  of  Toyah,  against  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Davis  mountains.  Both  at  Pecos  city  and  at  Toyah  numerous 
artesian  wells  have  been  found  in  this  alluvial  deposit,  whether  it  be  of  lake  or 
river  origin. 

The  Volcanic  Areas  of  easterx  New*  Mexico. 

Besides  the  older  eruptive  rocks  of  the  mountain  proper,  large  areas  of  the  plain 
and  basins  of  New  Mexico  and  Mexico,  though  not  of  Texas,  are  covered  by  heavy 
volcanic  flows  of  lava  and  basalt  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent.  In  many 
cases  these  are  accompanied  by  cinder  cones  or  craters ;  others  are  fissure  extnision? ; 
and  in  still  others  the  soun^es  of  the  flows  have  not  been  determined.  These  lava 
sheets  are  esijecially  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  the  ancient  basins  pre- 
viously described,  and  their  proximity  suggests  that  there  is  a  close  relation  be- 
tween them. 

The  Raton -Las  Vegas  plateau  was  originally  capped  by  a  vast  sheet  of  basaltic 
lava,  which  is  still  the  detenninative  or  initial  feature  in  the  erosion  of  tVie  plain  of 
that  vast  region,  which  has  been  mostly  worn  away.  It  still  surmounts  Fishers 
peak,  south  of  Trinidad,  and  the  great  Mesa  do  Maya,  extending  fifty  miles  eastwarrl. 
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It  also  caps  the  Eagle  mountains  and  vast  areas  to  the  southward  aa  faras  I-«as  Mora 
(n»ek.  The  source  of  this  basalt  is  undetcruiined,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  flowed 
from  fissures  and  not  from  craters  in  early  Tertiary  time.  At  a  lower  altitude  and 
apparently  of  later  age,  along  the  eastern  border  of  this  ancient  basaltic  flow,  at  its 
contact  with  the  Llano  Estacado  formation,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Folsom,  there  is  a 
jrroup  of  volcanic  craters,  composed  of  cinder  cones  of  from  100  to  2,750  feet  in  height 
al)ove  the  plain,  from  which  have  been  extruded  vast  sheets  of  lava  and  basalt, 
oAcring  the  country  for  miles  around  and  extending  more  or  less  irregularly  from 
Folwim  to  Rabbit  Ear  mountains  near  the  Texas  line,  100  miles  distant  and  north 
and  south  of  the  road  about  ."K)  miles,  partially  covering  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  craters  is  Mount  Capulin,  six  miles  south  of  Folsom 
jjtation.  This,  a  Ixjautiful  cinder  cone  (altitude,  9,000  feet),  rises  nearly  2,750  feet 
alx)ve  the  railroad,  with  a  vast  crater  at  its  top  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  slightly 
broken  down  on  ita  western  side.  From  its  summit  many  flows  can  be  tnu^d.*  To 
the  southwanl  from  six  to  twenty  miles  there  are  several  similar  craters,  while  to 
the  northward  there  are  several  smaller  ones,  called  montcules  by  the  Mexicans- 
Around  these  craters  there  are  numerous  flows  of  vesicular,  ropy  lava. 

These  are  the  easternmost  known  craters  of  the  Roclcy  mountain  region,  and 
their  occurrence  at  the  contact  of  the  Llano  Estacado  shore  line  (or  deposition  level) 
and  the  Raton  plateau  is  interesting.  The  cinder  cones  are  clearly  of  a  more  recent 
origin  than  the  adjacent  basaltic  cap  of  tlie  Raton  plateau,  for  they  are  situated  in 
an  eroded  valley  between  the  main  mesa  and  an  outlier — the  Sierra  Grande — and 
at  a  lower  altitude  than  either  of  them.  They  are  also  apparently  more  recent 
than  the  late  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Llano  P^tacado,  the  original  surface  of  the 
lava  resting  ui)on  the  latter  and  not  covered  by  it  except  in  case  of  the  wind-blown 
de})ris. 

For  two  hundred  miles  southward  no  more  of  these  craters  are  encountered  until 
we  reach  the  head  of  the  Hueco-Organ  basin,  between  the  San  Andreas  and 
<madalui)e  mountains,  on  the  stage  road  from  Socorro  to  Fort  Stanton.  Here 
a^jain  there  is  a  great  area  of  "  malpais  "  lava,  which  is  a  terror  to  the  traveler  and 
a  Imrrier  to  the  development  of  the  country  which  it  covers.f 

The  northern  end  of  the  floor  of  the  ^losilla  basin  is  covered  bv  another  lava 
flow,  through  which  the  railroa<l  cuts  at  Fort  Selden.  Hcocho  peak  and  several 
others,  some  ten  miles  west  of  Mesilla,  are  volcanic  cones.  Of  these  Dr.  G.  G. 
Shuinard  says :  "  From  the  character  and  general  appearance  of  these  cones  and 
lava  streams  I  am  disposed  to  ascrilx^  their  origin  to  a  comparatively  recent  geo- 
l«)j?i<%l  period.  They  fonn  jmrt  of  an  extensive  vokranic  chain,  which  may  be 
trawd  north  and  south  for  several  hundred  miles." 

The  northern  end  of  the  Jomado  del  ^luerto  bjisin  also  is  occujiied  by  a  great 
lava  sheet,  12  by  8  miles  in  area,  or  90  sciuare  miles.  This,  too,  is  alleged  to  have 
»*<«iie  from  a  crater,  about  10  miles  east  of  the  road,  and  Ix^ars  the  same  intimate 
relations  to  the  basin  floor  as  tlie  other  crater  flows  mentioned. 

Another  crater  flow  upon  the  floor  of  the  basin  is  alx)ut  30  miles  northwest  of  El 
l*at«o,  between  Aften  and  Aden  stations,  where  there  is  an  alleged  cone  of  great  mag- 


•A  hrief  notioc"  of  Moutit  rapulin  wjis  published  by  <)vff*t«»H  8t.  John  in  "Notes  on  the  Geology  of 
.Nurth  western  New  Mexico":  Bull.  U.  S.  (ieol.  and  GeoK-  .Survey  of  the  Territories,  vol.  ii,  1876. 

fi^inoe  tUia  paper  wan  liegun  Mr.  Ralph  .S.  Tarr  hsw  published  a  brief  description  of  this  flow 
l*ee  American  NaturaliHt,  June,  1K91). 
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nitude,  from  which  a  narrow  stream  of  lava  flows  southeastward  about  20  mile*!. 
There  are  other  areas  in  western  New  Mexico  of  volcanic  lava,  notably  that  gouth 
of  Grand  station,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway. 

In  Trans-Pecos  Texas  no  craters  have  been  noted,  although  they  may  occur  in 
the  mountainous  regions.  Many  old  volcanic  pipes  or  necks  without  lava  flowa 
occur  between  Austin  and  Del  Rio,  but  they  are  of  entirely  different  type  and  age 
from  those  of  New  Mexico.  The  relation  of  those  cinder  cones  and  sub-recent  flow.* 
to  those  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  cannot  be  stated  from  personal 
obser\'ation. 

I*roceeiling  southwestward  into  Mexico  they  still  continue,  and  in  cases  exhibit 
evidences  of  activity,  increasing  southward  toward  the  neck  of  Mexico  where  the 
present  ei)Och  seems  to  represent  but  a  southern  continuation  of  the  volcanic  and 
lacustral  conditions  which  so  recently  prevailed  over  the  northern  i)ortion  of  the 
basin  region. 

The  fiact  that  these  cinder  cones  and  lava  flows  occur  in  the  floor  of  the  Quater- 
nary lake  basins  is  indicative  of  their  recent  origin.  It  is  possible  that  future 
investigations  will  show  an  intimate  connection  l>etween  the  drying  up  of  the 
basins  and  the  activity  of  these  volcanoes. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  investigations  that  eruptive  activity  has  occurred  in 
the  Texas-New  Mexican  region  from  Cretaceous  to  the  present  time,  and  at  least 
three  well-defined  eiwchs  are  at  present  recognizable  which  may  sene  as  a  guide 
to  future  observations,  viz : 

1.  The  Austin-Del  Rio  system,  or  Shumard  kno)>s;  ancient  volcanic  necks  or 
laccolites  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  embay ment,  lx»gun  in  later  Cretaceous  time, 
the  lava  sheets  of  which  have  been  obliterateii  bv  erosion. 

2.  The  lava  flows  of  the  Raton  system,  which  are  fissure  eruptions  of  Tertiary 
time,  and  which  are  only  partially  removed  by  erosion. 

3.  The  cinder  cones  and  lava  flows  of  the  C^ipulin  system,  which  are  late  Pleisto- 
cene and  which  still  maintain  their  original  sloj^ie  and  extent. 

The  most  valua])le  evidence  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  craters  in  addition  to  their 
location  in  the  past-Tertiary  valleys  is  their  perfect  shape  and  preservation  from 
the  great  erosion  from  which  all  of  the  older  and  more  consolidated  features  of  the 
country  have  suffered  greatly.  To  one  ac*quainted  with  the  active  erosion  of  this 
region,  by  both  cloudbursts  and  wind,  the  preservation  of  an  unconsolidated  and 
fragile  structure  like  the  New  Mexican  cinder  cones  is  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  newness. 

The  foregoing  features  are  presented  without  any  attempt  at  broad  correllatiun 
with  the  coastal  or  other  n»gions  of  the  United  States,  although  they  prt»sent  a 
tempting  field  therefor.  For  the  present,  however,  I  pn»fer  to  leave  this  task  to 
others,  hoping  that  the  remarkable  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  history  will  receive 
that  attention  which  it  deserves. 
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Introduction. 

Probably  even'  paleontologist  who  lives  on  the  western  border  of  the  great 
^'alean^tic  pn>vince  occasionally  chafes  against  the  limitation  which  the  Atlantic 
pliices  uiK>n  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  or  derivation  of  successive  fossil  faunas. 


Errata. 

Page  101,  line  13  from  bottom  :  for  "  aquatic  "  read  agnostic. 

"     103,    "      6    "  "  "    ''karslein"  "     karstmi. 

"     105,    "    12    "     top,  "    "  twinned "  "     tumid. 

"     107,    "    27    "     bottom,    "    "  Asteroistoma,  n.  sp.,"    "     Archieopreiister  abrup- 

tus,  Greg. 
"     107,    "    18    "  •*  "    "  Asierostoma"  "     Archxopreuster. 


land  harrier.  If,  as  seems  most  probable,  thej»e  forms  did  come  from  the  west,  how 
<li(l  they  cross  such  a  barrier,  or  was  it  in  existence  at  that  time?  To  solve  the 
•lirtirulties  presented  by  such  cases,  many  geologists  have  sought  to  give  a  scientific 
l»ajiiH  to  the  legends  of  the  fabkni  Atlantis,  and  have  callefl  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ent in  the  mid- Atlantic  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  i)aleozoological  distribution  in 
the  old  world :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  school  composed  mainly  of  zoologist^!  have 
a<lopted  a  more  a^iuatic  attitude  by  accepting  the  theorj'  of  the  permanence  of 
t-H't-an?  and  continents,  which  leaves  these  difficulties  unexplained.  Certain 
physical  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  supix)rt  of  this  view,  but  they  do  not 
»em  of  any  great  value,  and  the  whole  question  seems  to  turn  on  zoological,  and 
ejiinrially  on  paleontological  diistribution.  If  the  Atlantic  has  been  ix»rmanently  a 
'U'ep  ocean  l)amn  no  such  littoral  troi)ical  forms  could  have  entered  Europe  from  the 
^'^t  except  during  periods  when  the  anitic  area  enjoyed  a  temjKjrate  climate,  and 
a  theory  which  postulates  a  series  of  such  warm  periods  would  be  unsatisfactory 
fcven  if  there  were  not  evidence  in  some  cases  against  the  "  northwest  i>assage." 

The  question  is  one  of  some  imi)ortance  to  workers  in  most  de|)artment8  of  paleon- 
tok)gy.  The  phylogenist  who  accepts  the  theory  of  the  permanence  of  oceans  and 
wntinentfi  is  likely  to  train  the  branches  of  his  phylogenetic  tree  along  very  differ- 
ent lines  from  those  that  would  be  preferred  by  one  who  admitted  the  possibility 
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nitude,  from  which  a  narrow  stream  of  lava  flows  southeastward  about  20  miles. 
There  are  other  areas  in  western  New  Mexico  of  volcanic  lava,  notably  tliat  south 
of  Grand  station,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway. 

In  Trans-Pecos  Texas  no  craters  have  been  noted,  although  they  may  occur  iu 
the  mountainous  regions.  Many  old  volcanic  pipes  or  necks  without  lava  flows 
occur  between  Austin  and  Del  Rio,  but  they  are  of  entirely  different  type  and  age 
from  those  of  New  Mexico.  The  relation  of  those  cinder  cones  and  sub-recent  flow? 
to  those  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  Anzona,  cannot  be  stated  from  personal 
observation. 

Proceeding  southwestward  into  Mexii*o  they  still  continue,  and  in  cases  exhibit 
evidences  of  activity,  increasing  southward  towartl  the  neck  of  Mexico  where  the 
present  epoch  seems  to  represent  but  a  southern  continuation  of  the  vok^nic  and 
lacustral  conditions  which  so  recently  prevailed  over  the  northern  portion  of  the 
basin  region. 

The  fact  that  these  cinder  cones  and  lava  flows  occur  in  the  floor  of  the  Quater- 
nary lake  basins  is  indicative  of  their  recent  origin.  It  is  possible  that  futun* 
investigations  will  show  an  intimate  connection  between  the  drying  up  of  the 
basins  and  the  activity  of  these  volcanoes. 
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the  great  erosion  from  which  all  of  the  older  and  more  consolidated  features  of  the 
country  have  suffered  greatly.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  active  erosion  of  thi? 
region,  by  both  cloudbursts  and  wind,  the  preservation  of  an  unconsolidated  and 
fragile  structure  like  the  New  Mexican  cinder  cones  is  the  most  convincing  e^^- 
den(«  of  newness. 

The  foregoing  features  are  presented  without  any  attempt  at  broad  correllation 
with  the  coastal  or  other  regions  of  the  United  Shites,  although  they  present  a 
tempting  field  therefor.  For  the  present,  however,  1  prefer  to  leave  this  task  to 
others,  hoping  that  the  remarkable  Tertiary  and  Pleistocene  history  will  receive 
that  attention  which  it  deserves. 
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Introduction. 

Probably  evety  paleontologist  who  lives  on  the  western  border  of  the  great 
jraUsinrtic  province  occasionally  chafes  against  the  limitation  which  the  Atlantic 
places  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  or  derivation  of  successive  fossil  faunas. 
In  many  cases  researches  on  the  paleontology  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  have 
idveii  the  desired  information  as  to  the  origin  of  a  British  or  western  European  fauna ; 
but  in  other  ca^s  groups  of  genera  and  species  appear  suddenly  in  a  certain  zone 
and  as  suddenly  di8api)ear.  The  probabilities  in  such  cases  are  in  fiivor  of  the  mi- 
j^tion  of  these  forms  from  some  western  area.  If  the  sixjcies  in  question  possessed 
a  great  range,  either  in  depth  or  of  latitude,  they  present  no  ea])ecial  difficulty ;  if 
their  bathymetrical  distribution  was  or  appears  to  have  been  great,  they  may  have 
come  directly  eastward ;  if  they  were  sjiread  over  a  wide  area  or  were  boreal  forms, 
they  may  have  worked  their  way  around  the  shallow  waters  of  tVie  northern  margins 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  there  are  cuses  that  cannot  l>e  thus  easily  explained.  The 
jjt'nera  in  question  may  be  shiillow  water  and  tropical  forms  to  which  the  deep  and 
r»)l<l  abysses  of  the  Atlantic  would  present  as  insui)erable  an  obstacle  as  an  actual 
land  tjarrier.  If,  as  seeuLS  most  probable,  these  forms  did  come  from  the  west,  how 
did  they  cross  such  a  barrier,  or  was  it  in  existence  at  that  time  ?  To  solve  the 
<lirticulties  presented  by  such  cases,  many  geologists  have  sought  to  give  a  scientific 
l>aijis  to  the  legends  of  the  fabled  Atlantis,  and  have  callefl  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence in  the  mid- Atlantic  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  paleozoological  distribution  in 
the  old  world :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  school  composed  mainly  of  zoologists  have 
iKlopted  a  more  aquatic  attitude  by  accepting  the  theory  of  the  permanence  of 
'x'eans  and  <"ontinents,  which  leaves  these  difficulties  unexplained.  C'ertain 
phyt'ii'al  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  view,  but  they  do  not 
K*eni  of  any  great  value,  and  the  whole  (juestion  seems  to  turn  on  zoological,  and 
esjitrially  on  paleontological  distribution.  If  the  Atlantic  has  been  pennanently  a 
deep  ocean  basin  no  such  littoral  troi)ical  forms  could  have  entered  Europe  from  the 
wef*t  except  tluring  periods  when  the  arctic  area  enjoyed  a  tem|K*rate  climate,  and 
a  theory  which  postulates  a  series  of  such  warm  periods  would  be  unsatisfactory' 
even  if  there  were  not  evidence  in  some  cases  against  the  "  northwest  passage." 

The  question  is  one  of  some  imi)ortance  to  workers  in  most  departments  of  j^aleon- 
tology.  The  phylogenist  who  accepts  the  theory  of  the  permanence  of  oceans  and 
continents  is  likely  to  train  the  branches  of  his  phylogenetic  tree  along  very  differ- 
ent lines  from  those  that  would  be  preferred  by  one  who  admitted  the  possibility 
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of  occasi&jiW •wiTifect  intercourse  l^etween  the  southern  palearctic  and  neantic 
faui^as.  *Xp  'the  geologists  and  paleontologistjj  who  try  to  trace  the  origin  and 
.•^ftiigrj^ions  of  extinct  faunas  and  their  evidence  as  to  the  i^hysiogmphy  of  the  past, 
/'.  '••\J?e*que8tion  is  also  of  primary  importance. 

*J  %        The  evidence  that  would  be  most  conclusive  now,  of  course,  lies  buried  Ijencutli 

•         the  Atliintic,  and  the  paleontologist  has  to  turn  to  America  to  see  whether  he  can 

trace  among  its  fossils  the.origiu  of  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  old  world  feiinas. 

and,  if  so,  to  see  if  he  can  discover  when  they  entered  the  European  area  and  by 

what  route  they  traveled. 

Any  comparison  of  the  Euro|X}an  and  Americ^an  faunas  that  might  be  made  with 
this  end  in  view  must  be  conducted  with  greater  care  than  it  would  be  j>os8ible  for 
any  one  j»aleontologist  to  give  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  A  mere  examiiuition 
of  lists  of  species  is  quite  inadequate.  Hence  i>robal>ly  more  reliable  data  can  Ik? 
gained  from  the  detailed  study  of  one  group  than  from  an  attempt  to  handle  all 
the  available  evidence ;  at  least,  this  is  all  the  prewnt  writer  can  attemi)t.  The 
echinoidea  offer  especial  advantages:  the  bath y metrical  range  of  the  spei'icti  i?^ 
fairly  restricted ;  the  deep-sea  forms  are  very  ea.sily  distinguished ;  the  adults  at 
least,  and  in  some  cases  the  young,  are  practically  non-migratory ;  the  echinoid" 
are  mostly  tropical  or  temperate  in  habitat ;  they  occur  in  abundance  from  the 
Carboniferous  to  the  present ;  and,  finally,  as  their  claa^iification  rests  uiKin  the 
hard  parts,  their  attinities  can  \>e  more  definitely  decided  than  in  the  cases  of  most 
other  chisses.  Hence  in  this  pai)er  attention  is  restricted  to  the  echinoidea.  It 
must,  however,  lie  admitted  that  conclusions  based  on  one  cla.ss  alone  are  likely  to 
be  modified  when  the  evidence  of  all  tlie  other  groups  is  worked  out.  The  final 
conclusion  will  probably  be  the  mean  of  the  results  given  by  the  independent  study 
of  the  different  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  Cariioniferous  Faunas. 

Neglecting  the  problematical  Silurian  and  the  rare  Devonian  echinoidea  as  giviiu: 
no  a<leiiuate  data  for  comj)aris()n,  it  is  with  the  Oarlxjniferous  system  that  the 
species  become  suliiciently  numenjus  to  form  definite  faunas. 

In  Mr.  8.  A.  Miller's  useful  "Catalogue  of  North  American  Paleozoic  fossils"  we 
find  a  fairly  long  list  of  Carboniferous  echinoidea.  Deducting  one  or  two  .syno- 
nyms, the  list  stands  as  41  species  and  10  genera,  to  which  must  be  added  tfeveral 
new  si)ecies  recently  described  and  several  undesc^ribed  forms  that  occur  in  the 
American  museums.  Of  this  fauna  of  about  50  si)ecies,  not  one  representative 
occurs  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  20  of  these  belong  to  the  genus  ArchivocidariHj  an<i 
most  of  them  have  been  based  on  spines  and  isolated  plates ;  and  that  while  the 
discovery  of  better  material  would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  species,  it  might 
at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  identity  of  some  of  them  with  Eunji>ean  form" : 
but  at  present  I  feel  bound  to  admit  that  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  the  existcnee 
of  any  one  Carboniferous  echinoid  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  compari><Mi 
of  the  genera  is  still  more  valuable  and  brings  out  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
faunas.  Of  the  ten  American  genera  only  three  occur  in  Europe,  viz,  ArchiV(K'i- 
(lariSj  PalxchimiSy  and  Perischodomiis*    The  other  seven  genera  are  peculiar  to 


*  Eocidarii  may  set^m  an  additiunal  genus,  but  the  European  specie.**  referred  to  it  rertlly  Ik'Ioh.i: 
to  Cidaris,  and  the  name  has  been  abandonetl  a.s  a  synonym.  The  specimen  desoritjed  by  Vauuxoin 
as  Eocidaris  drydenenais  proves  to  belong  to  a  very  diflerent  genus.  The  type  is  now  in  the  >"»'» 
York  Stat^  museum  at  Albany. 
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Xortli  Aiiieru!a.  In  the  same  way  three  of  the  six  Euroj>ean  Carboniferous  genera 
are  jieculiar  to  the  Eurasian  area.  The  difference  between  the  two  fiiunas  is  thus 
extremely  marked,  and  clearly  shows  that  there  was  no  close  connection  between 
the  echinoids  of  the  two  areas.  The  alwence  from  Europe  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Mehnitidfe  is  especially  striking. 

PERMlAN-JrRASSIC    FaI'NAS. 

After  the  Carboniferous  system  the  next  fauna  of  any  special  value  is  in  the  Cre- 
tacoons.  The  Permian  of  both  continents  yields  a  few  species,  but  not  sufficient 
for  any  definite  comparison.  The  paucity  of  species  in  the  American  Jurassic  is 
als<j  dL«apix)inting,  as  the  European  echinoids  of  this  age  arc  so  exceptionally  well 
known.  Descriptions  of  several  species  by  Professor  Clark  are  now  passing  through 
the  press  and  serve  to  encourage  the  hope  that  more  may  be  discovered.  As  yet, 
however,  the  few  species  known  are  not  sufficient  for  comparison  with  the  Euro- 
pean faunas. 

The  Cretaceous  Faunas. 

The  Cretaceous  system  jields  much  evidence  which  has  been  admirably  sum- 
marized bv  Professor  W.  B.  Clark  in  a  "  Revision  of  the  Cretaceous  echinoidea  of 
North  America,"  *  issued  as  a  preliminary  notice  to  his  forthcoming  monograph.  In 
thia  he  enumerates  43  species  belonging  to  19  genera ;  in  addition  to  this  are  the  7 
Hjiocies  de»cril)e<l  by  M.  Cotteau  from  Mexico,  including  representatives  of  two 
otlier  genera ;  some  new  species  found  by  Professor  Clark ;  and  a  species  of  Linthia 
in  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  which,  so  far  as  one  mn 
judgi*  from  the  brief  diagnosis  of  Linthiu  tumiduUt,  appears  to  be  new.  There  are 
al.*vj  several  more  species  from  South  Ameri(*a  and  the  West  Indies ;  the  former, 
however,  closely  resemble  the  Mexican  si)ecies,  and  the  lattt»r  are  a  rather  isolattnl 
gnmp  and  may  >M2  neglet^ted.t  The  Cretaceous  echinoids  of  the  mainland  of  North 
America  may  therefore  l)e  estimated  at  about  55  species,  distributed  among  25 
jfenera.t 

If  this  fauna  be  examined  as  a  whole  it  presents  a  very  familiar  facies  to  a  Euro- 
l^ean  echinologist.  Only  one  genus  occurs  that  is  not  also  found  in  Eurojie,  while 
*<everal  species  are  conmion  European  fonns ;  but  if  we  separate  them  into  their 
sncceagive  faunas  we  find  one  interesting  point  brought  out — i.  e.,  that  the  members 
of  the  earlier  faunas  agree  more  closely  with  the  trans-Atlantic  species  than  do 
thfjse  of  the  upper  beds,  such  as  of  the  Yellow  limestone  of  New  Jersey.  This  is 
eaiKTially  well  shown  by  the  small  fauna  described  by  M.  Cotteau  from  Mexico. 
Tliig  yields  six  good  species,  of  w^hich  three  are  characteristic  of  the  European 
lower  Cretaceous  (Aptien  and  V r^nien) ^  yiZf  Diplopoflia  inalbosi^  Saleiiiapresiensis 
and  PMnidocidaris  mnsgnrei  The  Enallaster  texamis,  moreover,  is  not  unlike  some 
Kuropean  Pi)ecies,  and  only  the  form  upon  which  the  late  Professor  Duncan  founded 
the  Kcnus  Ixinieria  is  quite  distinct.  The  identification  of  these  species  rests  on  the 
autliority  of  M.  Cotteau ;  his  opinion  is  of  especial  weight,  as  the  general  impression 


•J«ihn«  Hopkinf*  Univ.  Circ.  no.  W'l,  1891. 

fThe  Ijest  known  of  the  Houth  American  Hpeoies  is  the  EnnUcuter  knratein  from  Eruador, 
•i'-wriU'd  hy  M.  «le  Loriol.  An  examinntion  of  the  type  of  Spatangug  columbianus^  Lea,  now  in  the 
ttm*»»iim  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Srienres  in  Philadelphia,  shows  that  they  are  identical,  and  it 
nnHi  th<'r»'fore  >m?  known  as  Enatlaster  columhianus  (Lea). 

♦  Thp  follow inff  is  the  list  of  those  recoRnizeil  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  Prof<'s>or 
<hrk'8"Revi9lun:''  Stereoeidarin,  Diplopodin,  Coptouoma^  Lanier i a,  muI  Cnrdintcter. 
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of  his  work  Beems  to  be  that  he  is  inclineil  to  limit  si)ecific  variation  within  much 
narrower  limits  than  do  many  workers  on  the  echinoids.  In  the  larger  faunai;  fnnn 
the  upper  Cretaceous,  as  in  that  from  New  Jersey,  the  whole  of  the  sjiecies  are  i)e- 
culiar  to  America,  and  in  most  cases  the  sj)ecie8  are  quite  distinct  from  their  Eun»- 
pean  representatives.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  species  of  Cassidtihis  is  the 
most  striking  feature  in  this  upper  Cretaceous  Cauna,  and  they  are  all  quite  distinct 
from  the  European  species.  l)r.  Clark  does  not  admit  one  sj^ecies  as  occurring  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere  (excluding,  of  course?,  those  described  by  M.  Cotteau),  and, 
so  fer  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  American  collections,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him  except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  HolaMer  simplex,  Shum.  (//.  coman- 
clieaiy  Marc),  from  the  Comanche  series  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  There  are  two  g<x>d 
specimens  of  this  species  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
These  seem  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  European  //.  he  vis  (De  Luc),  a  ver>' 
variable  8i)ecie8  in  which  several  well  characterized  varieties  are  recognized. 
The  same  variations  seem  to  occur  in  the  American  forms,  and  one  of  the  two  is  our 
//.  hems,  var.  trecerms,  the  other  being  H.  Isevis,  var.  phrnus.  Other  species  from  the 
Comanche  series  are  very  different  from  the  European  ones — e.  </.,  the  Goniopygus 
ziUeUy  Clark,  and  Holeclypus  pkinnins,  Roemer.  The  latter  is  an  interesting  si)ecies, 
as  its  ornamentation  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Jurassic  fonns.  The  resurrection 
of  the  fifth  genital  pore  is  also  noteworthy,  as  it  happens  in  Euroj^  in  some  allied 
genera  of  the  same  age. 

Hence  in  the  American  Cretaceous  echinoidea  we  find  the  relations  to  their 
European  representatives  to  indicate  that  the  two  faunas  were  very  closely  allied 
in  the  lowest  Oetaceous,  but  that  in  later  jx^riods  of  this  age  the  two  faunas  devel- 
oped on  independent  lines.  The  evidence  of  this  system  is  of  esjyecial  value,  as  in 
Europe  there  is  practically  a  complete  series  of  echinoid  faunas  from  the  Valangian 
to  the  Danian,  and  thus  the  difference  between  these  and  the  up|)er  American 
faunas  cannot  be  ascribed  to  differences  of  age.  The  New  Jersey  Middle  nmrl 
£a,una  must  be  not  only  homotaxial  but  synchronous  with  some  of  the  echinoids 
between  the  Gault  and  the  upper  Chalk. 

Eocene  and  Olicjocenk  Faunas. 

A  list  of  the  paleogene  echinoids  from  the  United  States,  copied  from  existing 
literature,  would  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  com|)osition  of  this  fauna  or  of  \tfi 
affinities.  The  whole  group  is  in  urgent  need  of  revision,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  a  sjmrse  one.  Thus,  the  collection  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory includes  species  of  Sarsella,  Exi8paiangii»,  and  Breynella,*  none  of  which  have 
been  previously  recorded  from  America.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  collections 
also  add  the  genera  Cidaris  and  Echinarachnius,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences the  genus  Monostychia. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  echinoid  faunas  of  these  two  systems  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  group  of  flat  clyi)ea8troidea,  l:)elonging  to  the  genera  Mortonia, 
PeriarchuSf  Echinardhus  (Leske  non  Breynius),  aS(^//^//«  and  Echinararhnius,  and  of  the 
numerous  s|)ecies  of  Oissidulu-s  and  Pygorhynchus.  The  great  series  of  si>atangoids 
found  in  the  Euro|)eiin  Eocenes  are  hardly  represented.  The  abundance  of  the 
two  last  genera  mentioned  is  of  interest,  as  they  were  common  fonns  in  the  Ameri- 


♦  Tho  Echinanthus  of  MM.  tie  Loriol  and  f 'otteftu,  luit  not  of  Alexander  AKivsniz  and  othor  Amerii-aii 
authors.  ,Soo  a  diHcnsHion  of  thin  qnontiou  in  u  paper,  now  in  the  prens,  >»y  the  present  writer,  on 
the  Maltese  eehinoids,  in  tlie  Trans.  Rrty.  Soc  Edinb. 
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(an  Cretaceoiiii.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  gradual  differentiation  of  tlie  echi- 
noifli?  of  the  two  aresus,  which  commenced  in  the  Cretaceous,  had  gone  on  until  the 
faunas  ap]>ear  strikingly  different. 

Until  a  detailed  revision  of  the  American  Eocene  species  has  been  undertaken  it 
is  perhaps  not  advisable  to  carry  the  comparison  further ;  but  the  following  notes 
on  the  synonyms  of  a  few  of  the  species  appear  necessary  in  order  to  render  intel- 
lijdble  the  use  of  some  of  the  above-quoted  generic  terms.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  genus  Mortonia  and  its  allies.  This  genus  was  founded  by 
Desor  in  his  "Synopsis  des  echinides  fossiles."  The  diagnosis  was  well  drawn, 
obviously  from  specimens.  The  only  species  given  was  named  M.  rogersiy  and  a 
reference  given  to  Dr.  Samuel  Morton's  figure  of  ScvUdla  rogerati.  This  was  unfor- 
tunate, as  Morton's  si)ecie8  is  a  true  clypeastroid,  with  twinned  margins,  and  l>e- 
longs  to  the  genus  Echlnanthus  (Leske  non  Breynius).  The  8i)ecies  which  Desor 
actually  described  was  ths  SaUelUi  qui nquef aria  of  Say.  Desor's  mistake  has  led  to 
grfat  confusion,  and  the  names  are  applied  very  differently  in  different  Americran 
collections.  In  many  cases  Mortonia  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Periarchns, 
but  this  genus  seems  worthy  of  recognition.  The  type  species  is  S.  aUus^  Conrad,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  type  of  this  species.  The  common  sjiecies,  S. 
jnUtu^inen^j  is,  however,  a  good  example.  The  names,  therefore,  accepted  by  the 
writer  for  this  group  are : 

Mortonia  rogersi^  Desor  non  Morton. 
Echinardhus  quinquefaria  (Say). 
Periarchus  altus  (Conrad). 

Another  thin,  flat  form,  in  which  a  change  of  nomenclature  seems  necessary,  is 
the  SisinondUi  marginalia,  Conrad.  The  type  of  this  is  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  with  it«  smaller  ally,  S.  plana,  Conrad,  must  be  transferred  to  Monos- 
tyrhia. 

The  Miocene  Faunas. 

The  Mioc*ene  echinoid  fauna  of  the  mainland  of  America  is  numerically  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene,  but  it  gains  considerably  in  size  if  the  West 
Indian  species  be  included.  Most  of  the  echinoi<lea  described  by  Ravenel  and 
Tuomey  from  South  Carolina,  and  referred  by  them  to  the  Pliocene,  must  also  be 
referred  to  the  Miocene.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  some  species  from  the  western  states 
u>«ually  referred  to  this  system  seem  to  be  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene,  and  are  the  com- 
mon living  si)ecies ;  thus  some  of  the  specimens  labelled  Scutelln  siriatula,  Rem., 
really  belong  to  the  living  Ech inarachnius  ejcetdriais.  Some  of  the  species  referred  to 
the  West  Indian  Miocene  seem  also  to  \ye  of  later  date,  such  as  the  Rhynchopygua 
guadaloupengis,  Mich.,  a  synonym  of/?,  caribha'arum. 

Taking,  then,  the  Miocene  echinoid  fauna  with  these  additions  and  restrictions, 
we  find  it  to  present  a,  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Miocene  ecliinoids  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  This  resemblance  is  established  (1)  by  the  presence 
of  several  species  common  to  the  two  faunas — e.  g.,  Cidaris  meUienm,  Schi zoster 
p(trkiti9oni,  and  Schizaster  »cdlac ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  other  genera  are  represented 
by  closely  allied  sjKJcies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Maltese  and  Jamaican  sj^ecies  of 
Heteroclgpeim  ;  and  (3)  by  the  presence  in  both  of  genera  with  a  verj^  restricted  dis- 
tribution— e.g.,  Agamzia. 

Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  in  his  interestingaccount  of  the  origin  and  affinities 
of  the  long  existing  West  Indian  echinoid  fauna,  has  argued  that  the  fact  that  so 
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many  of  the  genera  are  represented  by  etjuivalent  8j)ecie8  on  the  two  sides  of  Centra 
America  is  clear  proof  of  the  fonner  connection  between  the  waters  of  the  Antillean 
and  Panamaic  rejj^ions ;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  echinoidea  of  these  two 
provinces  seems  to  1m3  less  close  tlian  is  that  between  the  Mediterranean  and  West 
Indian  Miocene.    No  one  8i)ecies  of  echinoid  is  common  to  both  shores  of  Centra^ 
America,  and  the  representative  species  are  often  more  distinct  than  those  of  the 
two  Miocene  faunas.    Hence  if  Professor  Agassiz  is  justified  in  his  conclusion  of  the 
common  origin  of  the  Antillean  and  Panamaic  echinoidea,  then  so  also  must  the 
Antillean  and  West  Indian  Miocene  faunas  have  been  derived  from  a  common 
source.    And  just  as  it  is  considered  to  prove  in  the  one  case  a  depression  of  Cen- 
tral America  which  brought  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean  into  con- 
nection, so  in  the  other  case  we  must  assume  a  i)eriod  of  elevation  which  produced 
a  band  of  shallow  sea  across  the  mid-Atlantic.    Whether  it  be  assumed  that  the 
fauna  originated  in  the  Mediterranean  and  migrated  to  the  West  Indies,  or  vice 
versa,  or  whether  it  develoi)ed  in  some  area  in  the  Atlantic  now  deeply  submerged, 
this  shallow  water  connection  is  essential. 

But  there  are  two  explanations  that  might  be  proposed  that  could  not  involve 
any  such  complete  opix)sition  to  the  theory  of  the  permanence  of  the  ocean  basins. 
It  might  be  urged  (1)  that  the  common  element  in  the  two  faunas  worked  its  way 
around  from  the  one  area  to  the  other  along  the  shallow  northern  shores  of  the 
Atlantic ;  or  (2)  tliat  the  connection  was  established  by  the  free-swimming  larval 
forms.  But  we  are  not  without  evidence  against  both  of  these  hypotheses.  If  we 
follow  the  Echinoid  fauna  of  the  Helvetian  (middle  Miocene)  from  its  typical  de- 
velopment in  Egypt,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Italy  toward  the  north  we  find  at  the  most 
northerly  area  in  Brittany  that  though  a  considerable  series  of  echinoids  remain, 
the  group  of  si)ecies  and  genera  which  ally  the  Mediterranean  to  the  West  Indian 
fauna  has  completely  disappeared.  It  is  just  the  same  in  America ;  the  Miocene 
of  South  Carolina  has  yielded  none  of  the  same  group,  which  is  replaced  by  species 
of  Melliia,  Eticope,  Echinocardium,  etc.  This  fauna  has  resemblances  to  the  West  In- 
dian, butjt  is  by  an  element  not  typically  represented  in  the  Mediterranean.  Thus, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  evidence  seems  fairly  conclusive  that  the  migration 
did  not  follow  the  northern  route.  But  we  are  fortunately  not  compelled  to  rely 
on  negative  evidence  alone.  In  the  Azores,  in  Madeira,  and  in  the  Grand  Canary- 
there  are  Miocene  beds  which  have  yielded  a  small  echinoid  fauna;  in  each  cs^se 
the  species  when  determinable  are  found  to  be  those  characteristic  of  or  close  allies 
to  the  Mediterranean  ^Miocene;  in  some  cases  the  si)ecies  are  represented  by  the 
same  varieties.  This  is,  of  course,  proof  only  of  the  original  extension  of  the  Med- 
iterranean fauna  as  far  west  as  the  Azores,  but  this  is  a  very  considerable  step  across 
the  Atlantic;  and  some  West  Indian  forms,  as  Temnechimis,  occur  elsewhere  only  at 
the  Azores,  and  thus  serv^e  to  show  the  completion  of  the  bridge. 

In  regard  to  the  second  hypothesis  explaining  the  connection  by  the  free-swim- 
ming larvee  it  may  be  objected  that  the  chances  of  so  deUcate  an  organism  as  a 
pluteus  surviving  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  must  be  somewhat  remote,  and 
the  spetdes  would  have  no  chance  of  establishing  itself  unless  a  number  of  the 
plutei  arrived  simultaneously  at  a  suitiible  locality.  I  do  not  remember  tliat  the 
Challenger  surface  nets  ever  collected  any  plutei  of  a  littoral  species  \j\  mid-ocean. 
But  here  again  we  are  fortunately  not  left  to  decide  on  mere  probabilities  such  as 
these.  Many  living  echinoidea  are  now  kuQwn  to  be  viviparous  and  to  have  no 
free-swimming  stage.    Now  Schizaster  jMirkhuioni  has  in  a  very  marked  degree  all  the 
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('haracter8  of  a  viviparous  form,  while  SchizaMer  scellse  was  probably  the  same.  The 
occiurence  therefore  of  these  species  in  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Antillean 
f&nnas  is  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  any  explanation 
based  on  the  passage  of  the  pluteal  forms ;  some  of  the  forms  that  crossed  the  At- 
lantic had  an  abbreviated  development  without  any  pluteal  stage. 

The  Pliocene  Faunas. 

In  the  Pliocene  period  the  echinoidea  are  scarcer  and  less  well  known  than  in 
the  Miocene,  and  now  that  most  of  the  specias  described  by  Ravenel  and  Tuomey 
have  been  transferred  to  the  earlier  division  no  verv  definite  fauna  is  left.  In  fact 
on  the  mainland  there  are  only  a  few  recent  species,  such  as  Mellita  sexforis  from 
Carolina  and  Echiruirachnius  cvcerUricus  (syn.  SctUella  striafitlaj  Rem.  non  Marc,  de 
Serres)  from  the  Pacific  slope.  The  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  an  1  the  Smithsonian  Institution  also  contain  some  specimens  of 
the  li\ing  Echinanthiis  reticulatits,  Linn.  sp.  («e??.«»u  Lov^n;  the  EchbunUhiis — or 
Cbjpfntter — rosaceiiSy  Auct.)  from  Coloosahatchie,  Florida.  These,  however,  seem  to 
be  all  recent  species,  whereas  in  the  European  Pliocene  but  few  living  species  are 
represented.  The  few  echinoids  from  beds  of  this  age  in  the  United  States  have  no 
particular  affinities  with  the  European  ones. 

There  are,  however,  two  species  of  echinoidea  from  deposits  in  the  West  Indies 
that  may  be  referable  to  this  age,  and  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  as  they  have 
important  bearing  on  questions  of  physical  geography.  They  are  Cy^echinm  crasmiSj 
(ireg.,  and  AsteroMonia,  n.  sp.,  both  from  the  Radiolarian  marls  of  Barbados.  The 
geological  bearing  of  the  discovery  of  such  a  typically  deep-sea  genus  as  Cyatechinu^ 
wwf  referred  to  at  the  time  of  its  description,  but  it  has  gained  considerably  in  in- 
terest by  the  recent  work  of  Professor  Agasniz.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Uarl)ados  specimen  the  genus  was  only  known  from  the  Antarctic  and  the  China 
sea.  It  has  now,  however,  been  dredged  by  Professor  Agassiz  in  deep  water  off  the 
western  coast  of  Central  America,  but  the  species  is  so  far  known  only  by  the  few 
remarks  made  about  it  by  Profes-sor  Agassiz  in  his  prtiliminary  report  on  the  results 
of  the  cruise ;  yet  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  it  is  closely  allied.  The  species 
of  AsleroMoma  is  of  interest  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  age  of  the  beds  in  Cuba, 
from  which  the  original  specimens  of  this  genus  were  derived,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  Echintx'orys  {Aivarwhytes).  M.  Cotteau  referred  them  to  the  Cretaceous, 
but  the  discovery  of  this  Barbadian  specimen  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  upper  Cenozoic. 

The  paucity  of  American  Pliocene  echinoidea  is  to  be  regretted,  as  those  of  this 
age  in  Europe  have  been  in  most  cases  carefully  collected  and  monographed.  With 
the  few  Pliocene  echinoids  from  America  they  have  nothing  in  common ;  but  as 
the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  "  Revision  of  the  British  fossil  Cenozoic 
e<-hinoidea,"  those  of  the  English  Crag  have  many  affinities  with  the  existing 
fauna  of  the  West  Indies.  The  C^rag  echinoids  number  22  8j>ecie8,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  the  common  northern  European  forms,  or  species 
closely  allied  to  these ;  and  (2)  a  group  of  genera  represented  together  elsewhere 
only  in  the  West  Indian  area.  Thus,  in  the  English  Crag  there  are  species  of 
Tfmmchinuif  AgassizUi^  Rhynch^pygus^  and  hj'hinoUimpua,  of  which  the  nearest 
allies  are  Caribbean  species.  Now,  these  are  all  either  tropical  or  littoral  forms, 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  they  do  not  o<;cur  elsewhere  among  the  European 
Pliocene  deposits.    The  fieiuna  which  agrees  best  with  that  of  the  English  Crag 
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(excluding  the  few  imtches  of  Pliocene  eand  in  northern  France)  is  that  of  Bel- 
gium. This,  however,  contains  but  two  British  species,  though  as  a  rale  the  specit* 
are  allied ;  the  main  difference  consists  in  the  presence  of  some  Mediterranean 
species  and  the  absence  of  the  four  genera  of  the  western  group.  The  richest  of 
the  Belgian  beds  is  the  Diestian,  which  is  older  than  our  Coralline  Crag.  Thi>5, 
therefore,  suggesti^  that  the  "  western  group,"  as  we  may  call  the  second  element 
in  the  Cnig  fauna,  did  not  reach  Europe  until  post-Diestian  times,  and  thus  did 
not  iH»netrate  so  far  east  as  Belgium. 

In  this  case  the  same  suggestions  as  to  the  jxwsible  northern  migration  or  the 
floating  across  of  the  larvte  might  be  ma<le,  and  there  is  less  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject than  in  the  Miocene.  The  only  well-known  species  of  Temiiechinm  from  tlie 
Crag  ( T,  woodi^  Ag.)  was  probably  viviparous,  and  it  may  Ije  that  the  West  Indian 
si)ecies  is  so  also ;  otherwise  there  is  no  evidence  to  dire<^tly  disprove  this  second 
hypothesis.  As  there  is  no  known  European  Pliocene  fauna  north  of  the  Crag, 
and  as  the  Pliocene  series  from  the  American  mainland  is  also  ver\'  scantv,  there 
is  no  such  means  of  disproWng  the  northern  extension  of  these  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical forms ;  but  had  this  hapjKMied  we  might  have  ex[)ected  a  much  greater 
mingling  of  the  faunas  of  different  zones  of  latitude  than  has  happened.  The 
echinoideii  of  the  Euro})ean  shore  agree  more  closely  with  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing isotherms  on  the  American  side  than  with  the  faunas  north  and  south  of 
them.  The  presence  of  Temnechinus  marnlaius  at  the  Azores  as  well  as  in  the 
West  Indies  also  further  suggi»sts  that  the  connection  was  established  somewhere 
in  the  mid- Atlantic. 

SlMMARV    OK    CoXCU'SlOXS. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  successive  echinoid  faunas  of  Euro^^e  and  Amerifji 
has  thus  been  attempt tnl,  and  it  may  be  a<lvisable  briefly  to  summarize  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at. 

In  the  Carbonifen3us  jK»riod  there  was  an  almost  complete  difference  Iwtween 
the  two  faunas,  whereas  in  the  succeeding  Urgonien  and  Aptien  the  two  faunae* 
are  almost  identical.  But  the  Cretaceous  period  was  marked  by  a  gradual  differ- 
entiation ;  species  ceased  to  \>e  common  to  the  two  an*as,  and  the  representative 
forms  beciime  more  distinct.  In  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  the  same  independent 
evolution  seems  to  have  gone  on  ;  the  American  fauna  was  rich  in  sjKvies  of  ('«^- 
sUluhis  and  I^jgorht/nchm,  gt^neni  also  connnon  in  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  same 
continent,  and  the  faunas  were  more  distinct  than  were  the  Cretaceous.  During  the 
Miocene  there  was  again  a  change :  a  fresh  connection  was  established  that  enabled 
the  echinoidea  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  new  and  the  old  worlds  to  com- 
mingle ;  and  later  still,  in  the  Pliocene,  there  is  evidence  to  show  the  intr(Hhu'tion 
into  the  Euroj)ean  area  of  some  American  echinoids.  The  possibilities  of  this  con- 
nection across  the  Atlantic  by  free-swimming  larvfc  or  by  the  adults  having  worke<l 
around  the  northern  margin  have  been  examined  and  evidence  addu<"ed  againj^t 
them,  and  one  case  is  (luoted  in  which  the  dissimilaritii^  of  fauna  cannot  be  ex- 
j)lained  as  due  to  difference  of  age. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  comparison  of  the  succession  of  the  echinoid  faunas 
of  EuroiKS  and  America  present  a  series  of  phenomena  wholly  incompatible  ^nth 
the  theor>'  of  the  permanence  of  the  great  ocean  basins. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  topic  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Johnson. 
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The  next  paper  was  on — 
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The  Ozark  Uplift. 

The  Carbc^niferous  rocks  of  Missouri  flank  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  that 
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the  Ozark  uplift.*  Thifi  dome-like  protrusion  ifl  exhibited  over  an  area  of  not 
lees  than  15,000  square  miles  in  the  central  [lortion  of  the  state,  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  Its  location  is  represented  in  a  general  way  on  the  small  map  form- 
ing figure  25  by  the  broad  white  space  west  of  the  Iron  Mountain  railway.  It  in- 
cludes topographically  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  state,  the  plateau  ma£¥ 
called  the  Ozark  mountains  being  within  its  bounds.  The  geological  formation.^ 
represented  are  chiefly  the  Low^er  Silurian ;  these  occupying  the  whole  central  area 
as  massive  sheets  of  magnesian  limestone,  with  intercalated  sandstones.  Near  the 
center  they  lie  generally  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  but  toward  the  margin 
of  the  uplift  they  slope  off  radially  under  the  overlying  formations. 

Age  of  (lie  Upfieaval. 

This  upheaval  was,  apparently,  thought  by  Broadhead  f  to  have  begun  just  before 
the  close  of  the  earlier  Carboniferous,  and  to  have  continued  until  after  this  peritHi. 
The  evidence  of  this  would  seem,  however,  far  from  conclusive.  It  consists  in  the 
existence  of  outlying  patches  of  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  within  the  area  of  the 
uplift  and  beyond  the  margin  of  the  main  body  of  the  formation.  These  outlien? 
are  not  abundant,  and  the  most  remote  mentioned  by  Broadhead  is  an  otvurrentv 
of  Chouteau  rocks  in  Wright  county,  not  over  thirty  miles  from  the  margin  of  the 
lower  Carboniferous  area.  During  the  past  field  season  discoveries  of  lower  Car- 
boniferous fossils  farther  in  the  interior  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Roljcrtijon, 
assistant  of  the  Missouri  geological  survey.  They  were  found  a  few  miflis  southcjt-t 
of  Uolla,  in  Phelps  county,  and  also  near  the  northeastern  comer  of  Douglas  county. 
The  fossils  were  in  a  few  loose  fragments  of  chert  scattered  over  the  surface ;  no 
rock  l>eing  found  in  situ  tarrying  such  on?anic  remains.  These  occurrences  woul«l 
seem  to  indicate  the  former  presence  of  the  earlier  Carboniferous  sea  over  tlust- 
localities,  or  the  submergence  of  the  area,  at  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  scarcity  of  these  (Carboniferous  rocks  and  the  total  absence  of  nK^ks 
inter\-ening  lx»tween  these  and  the  I^wer  Silurian  beds,  within  the  main  area  of 
the  uplift,  goes,  so  fia,r  as  negative  evidence  (^n  go,  to  prove  that  the  inter\'eninv' 
Ixjds  were  never  deposited  entirely  over  it ;  that  the  lower  Carboniferous  l)C(i!» 
reached  up  on  its  sides  perhajis  no  farther  than  the  limits  of  the  outliers  rcfern?<i 
to  would  indicate ;  and  that  these  latter,  over  the  Ozark  area,  were  of  ver\*  liniitt^^l 
thickness,  such  as  were  subsequently  readily  removed  by  erosion.  The  last  condi- 
tion is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  lower  Carboniferous  l^eds  of  the 
Ozark  region  were  dei)Osited  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  i)eriod,  and  that  their 
accumulation  was  arrested  by  the  emergence  of  the  area  during  early  Carbonifonms 
time  while  the  upper  beds  were  still  in  process  of  formation  in  surrounding  zone^J. 

Of  movement  and  extensive  uprising  after  the  deposition  of  the  lower  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks  we  have  abundant  evidence.  This  is  shown  by  the  unconformity  whirli 
exists  l>etween  the  lower  Carl>oniferous  limestones  and  the  overlying  Coal  Meiusiire 
rocks.  This  unconfonuity  has  been  so  often  described  by  Swallow,{  Shumanl.'< 
Broadhead,  ||  White,^  and  others  as  to  call  for  no  sixn^ial  demonstration  or  referentv 

•The  Geological  History  of  the  Osark  Uplift,  by  G.  C.  Broadhead:    American  Geologist,  vol.  »'«• 
1889,  pp.  6-13. 
fOp.  cit.,  p.  12. 

X  Report  Mo.  Geol.  Survey,  18.V>. 
Report  Mo.  (icol.  Survey,  1871. 
g  Report  Mo.  Geol.  Survey,  1873  and  1874. 
t  Report  Iowa  G«ol.  Survey,  1807. 
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here.  It  is  exhibited,  in  brief,  by  tilted  lower  CarboniferouH  strata,  in  places  under- 
overlying  horizontal  Coal  Measure  beds,  and  also  by  easily  recognized  pre-Coal 
Mcstfure  erosion.  The  latter  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  Coal  Measure  rocks 
deposited  in  these  previously  eroded  valleys,  and  also  by  extensive  accumulations 
of  the  detritus  of  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  such  depressions ;  these  phe- 
nomena being  frequently  obser\'able  over  the  marginal  area  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
.IiL«t  how  extensive  this  Carboniferous  elevation  was  cannot  exactly  be  stated  at 
I)iv8ent.  There  is  evidence  that,  in  places,  for  some  fifty  miles  in  from  the  margin  of 
the  Coal  Measures  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  were  brought  to  the  surfiice  and 
trrxied,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  this  extended  much  forther.  It  is  possible  that  the 
lower  Carboniferous  floor  underlnng  the  whole  Coal  Measure  area  of  Missouri  was 
raised  above  water  level  and  subjected  to  erosion.  However  this  may  be,  w^e  are 
safe  in  stating  that  the  Coal  Measures  were  laid  down  upon  an  uneven  sur&ce,  which, 
at  least  over  the  marginal  portion,  was  decidedly  rough,  broken  by  hills  and  ra>'ines 
as  a  result  of  erosion.  The  probable  general  condition  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
Iianying  figure  26. 


FiQUBK  2i&— Ideal  Section  through  the  Ozark  Uplift 
R«'pre8enting  the  probable  condition  of  the  floor  upon  which  the  Coal  Measures  "were  laid  down. 

Of  gtill  £Girther  movement  and  renewed  submergence  before  the  Coal  Measure 
period,  the  presence  of  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  upon  the  uptilted  lower  Carbonifer- 
ous strata,  or  in  the  channels  eroded  in  the  latter,  yields  ample  proof.  Just  what 
the  extent  of  this  submergence  was  and  what  were  consequently  the  original  limits 
of  the  Coal  Measures  is  another  question.  Of  their  original  extension  over  the 
Ozark  area  we  have  little  or  no  evidence,  other  tlian  the  feet  that  the  thickness  of 
the  Coal  Measures  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  is  very  great,  such  that  if 
the  upper  rocks  there  once  extended  to  the  present  eastern  limits  of  that  formation, 
tliey  must  have  reached  far  beyond  these  limits  and  probably  over  the  Ozark  region. 
That  the  upper  Coal  Measure  rocks  may  never  have  extended  to  the  present  eastern 
limit*  is,  however,  shown  in  the  following  pages ;  therefore  the  former  submergence 
of  the  Ozarks  is  not  necessary  in  order  te  explain  the  great  thickness  of  the  Coal 
Meajjure  strata. 

In  Hupport  of  the  idea  that  the  present  marginal  limits  are  near  the  original  ones, 
we  liave,on  the  other  hand,  the  fiict  that  the  present  marginal  beds  are  distinctively 
niar^nal  deposits,  and  further,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  that  no  Coal  Measiu^ 
Ktrata,  which  may  be  strictly  classed  as  outliers,  occur  far  away  from  the  general 
margin  of  the  formation,  well  within  the  Ozark  area.* 

*  In  apparent  negation  of  thiB  statement,  recent  examinations,  by  the  state  geological  survey,  have 
•■hown  the  presence  of  those  peculiar  depositf<  of  coal  known  as  **  coal  pockets  "  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  f)aark  region,  in  Douglas,  Dent,  Phelps,  and  Crawford  counties.  These,  however,  by  no  means 
C4II  for  an  original  extension  of  the  whole  formation  to  the  extent  of  including  them.  It  is  true 
tb.it  tliey  are  prolwbly  of  Coal  Measure  age,  but  the  most  satisfactory  theory  of  their  formation  is 
ttttt  they  were  accumulated  in  inland  basins,  or  ravities,  formed  by  previous  erosion  or  solution  of 
'inrjp^tone,  and  were  not  connected  with  the  main  l>ody  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  fact  that  they 
»re  frequently  found  in  and  surrounded  by  Lower  Silurian  rocks  goes  far  toward  proving  that  the 
Ut^r  iDtervening  rocks  were  either  never  deposited  where  such  coal  pockets  are  found  or,  if  de- 
|^»ii»?tl,  that  they  were  uplifted  and  entirely  ero<led  l>efore  the  deposition  of  the  CohI  Measure  strata 
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Suminariziiig,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  maintain  the  view  tliat  the  iiKivt^ 
nients  which  originatM  this  uplift  were  in  Silurian  times,  even  Lower  Silurian,  an<l 
were  consequent  ujwn  the  dc^iwsition  of  the  great  mass  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  in 
the  sea  surrounding  the  Arche^n  archipelago.  Further,  the  absence,  in  place.«.  of 
Upp€»r  Silurian  and  of  Devonian  beds  under  the  lower  Carlwniferous  strata^  which 
lap  ui)on  the  sides  of  this  l-iower  Silurian  dome,  shows  that  this  early  and  first  ii[>- 
heaval  was  extensive,  and  that  large  areas  were  lifted  at  that  time  above  waU'r 
level  to  l>e  submerged  later  in  the  Carboniferous  seas  for  the  deposition  of  thf 
lower  Carboniferous  limestone,  the  limit*?  of  which  are  outlined  on  the  map  fonn- 
ing  figure  2o.*  The  pre-Carlnoniferous  submergence  was  sufiicient  to  allow  the 
waters  to  reach  well  up  over  the  sides  of  the  Ozark  area  and  possibly  great  enough 
to  place  it  entirely  beneath  water  level.  Uplifting  l)egan  again,  however,  ^^w 
after  this ;  so  that,  at  most,  only  a  thin  dejiosit  of  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  wa? 
fomied  over  the  Ozark  dome,  which  wa«  subsequently  entirely  eroded.  This  iii>- 
rising  continued,  perhaj^s  intermittently,  until  after  the  end  of  the  earlier  Carbonif- 
erous j)eriod,  when  the  rocks  of  tliat  formation  were  brought  above  the  waters  ami 
were  subjected  to  extensive  subaerial  erosion.  At  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Coal  Measure  period,  submergence  Iwgan  again  and  continued  until,  and  prolwhly 
Ijeyond,  the  close  of  that  period.  The  Ozark  area  remained  above  the  waters 
during  this  submergence,  however,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since ;  the  prpj«ent 
eastern  limits  of  the  Coal  Measures  being  approximately  the  same  as  originally 
outlined. 

The  Phenomena  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
DistribtUion  and  Ilypsatnetnj. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  Missouri  cover  the  western  and  northwestern  portion  of  the 
state,  occupying  an  area  of  some  23,000  square  miles.f  The  general  outline  is  familiar 
to  many,  but,  for  purposes  of  ready  reference,  it  is  given  on  the  small  sketch  nia}> 
forming  figure  25.  The  altitude  of  the  surface  within  this  are*  varies  from  alxwt 
600  feet  to  nearly  1,300  feet.  Along  the  marginal  lines  of  the  Coal  Measure?^, 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  the  following  are  the  approxiinate  altitudes  at  sucoef- 
sive  points  on  the  summits  between  drainage  channels :  Kirksville,  975 ;  Macon. 
886 ;  Mexico,  798  ;  Moberly,  867  ;  Fayette,  800 ;  Boonville,  750 ;  Sedalia,  907 ;  Clinton. 
807  ;  Nevada,  870 ;  Joplin,  1,018. 

In  the  interior,  along  the  western  Iwrder  of  the  state,  the  following  are  the  alti- 
tudes at  successive  points  located  similarly  topographically :  Kansas  City,  about iViO ; 
Leavenworth,  about  1,000;  Plattsburg,  i,(X)0 ;  St.  Joseph,  about  1,050;  Savannah. 
1,100;  Oregon,  1,100;  Maryville,  1,200;  Watson,  1,100. 

Along  the  margin  the  Coal  Measures  may  be  considered  to  thin  to  a  feather  edc^N 
while  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  state  they  have  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  i)erhap8  2,000  feet,  and  consist  of  probably  more  than  200  strata. 

•  In  a  paper  entitled  "Tlio  MisHouri  River,"  published  in  American  Greologist,  SoptemUT,  l***'- 
ProffSHor  Broa<ihead  suites*,  on  page  irA,  that  the  ()r.ark  plateau  "bejcan  to  ri«e  just  after  the  ('jim^- 
dian.  .  .  .  From  tlie  Canadian  to  the  beginning  of  the  lower  Carboniferous  it  was  dryland  l» 
then  became  HufRciently  depressed  to  receive  limestone  deposits  near  its  outer  margin  durinjt ''"' 
early  Subcarboniferous,  a  few  beds  of  the  later  Chouteau,  and  early  Burlington  "  These  >ti»l*" 
ments  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  lie  has  abandoned  the  belief  of  the  Carboniferous  age  of  tli«' 
uplift  referred  to  on  page  110,  and  that  the  writer's  opinions,  so  far  expressed,  are  siibst»nti;tlly  »u 
accordance  with  those  held  by  Professor  Hroadlu^ud. 

t  Report  Mo.  Geol.  Survey,  1872,  part  ii,  p.  5. 
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Oil  the  ImihLs  of  the  figures  above  given  we  liave  an  elevation  of  about  1)00  feet  for 
till*  floor  of  the  Coal  Measures  at  the  margin  near  Sedalia,  and  in  the  extreme  nortli- 
wt'st  the  poe<ition  of  the  floor  is  about  700  feet  l)elow  sea  level.  Consequently  the 
I  Wi^ent  slope  of  this  floor  is  1 ,600  feet  in  a  distance  of  some  150  miles,  which  is  e^juiva- 
UmU  to  about  10  feet  per  mile,  or  al)out  one-tenth  of  one  degree  of  slope,  which  is 
almost  horizontal.  The  elevation  of  the  surfiice  of  Maryvilleis  about  1,200  feet ; 
m  tliat  the  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  there  found  above  the  level  of  Sednlia 
i*  only  about  300  fet»t ;  thus  the  regional  elevation  which  finally  lifted  the  Coal 
Measures  above  the  water  level  was  not  necessarily  much  greater  in  the  interior 
than  along  the  margin. 

Liiholoijii  and  StratU/raphtf. 

The  ro(!k8  of  the  Coal  Measures  consist  almost  wholly  of  sandstones,  shales,  lime- 
stones, and  coals. 

The  sandstones  are  of  white,  drab,  yellow  and  reddish  colors,  are  generally  fine 
grained  and  friable,  and  are  often  filled  ^with  specks  of  carbon  and  with  impres- 
sions of  leaves  and  stems,  especially  along  the  stratification  plains ;  mica  is  almost 
always  present.  The  sandstones  are  most  abundant  and  prominent  in  the  eastern 
and  marginal  area  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  they  there  constitute  a  considerable 
lM>rtion  of  the  section.  In  the  interior  or  central  area  they  are  not  prominent 
members,  though  arenaceous  shale  is  abundant,  anfi  it  is  frequently  diflicult  to  say 
wliether  such  material  should  properly  be  classed  as  a  shale  or  as  a  sandstone. 

The  Hhales  are  argillaceous,  bituminous,  arenaceous,  or  calcareous,  and  frequently 
KTsule  by  almost  imi)erceptible  degrees  into  sandstones  or  limestones ;  they  are  of 
black,  dral),  gray  and  red  colors.  The  shales  preponderate  by  far  over  either  of 
the  other  classes  of  rock,  are  widely  distributeil,  and  are  about  equally  prominent 
in  all  Hections  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  limestones  are  sometimes  in  massive  IkhIs,  three  and  even  more  feet  in 
thickness,  are  ocx^asionally  concretionary  and  in  nodular  foniis,  are  sometimes 
laminated  with  luieven  bedtiing  planes,  but  are  almost  always  of  a  fine  compact 
toxture ;  they  are  of  drab  color,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  white,  coarse- 
jjrained,  eemi-crvstalline  limestone  of  the  lower  (-arboniferous.  The  limestones 
are  h-ast  abimdant  over  the  extreme  marginal  area,  and  become  more  frequent  and 
thicker  toward  the  interior;  in  the  northwesteni  i)ortion  of  the  state  they  occur 
in  lieds  aggregating  twenty  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  Lime  is  here  very  abun- 
<iantly  represented  in  all  the  rocks ;  many  of  the  shales,  even  the  black  bituminous 
layenH,  being  decidedly  calcareous.  As  with  the  shales  and  sandstones,  so  with  the 
**haleH  and  limestones,  it  is  often  imjK)ssible  to  class  a  rock  ])ositively  as  a  lime- 
•<tone  or  as  a  shale. 

The  coals  are  all  bituminous,  with  the  exception  of  certain  local  deposits  which 
approach  cannel  coal.  The  beds  rangt*  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  about  five  feet. 
They  are  generally  soft  and  i)yritiferous,  with  selenite  almost  always  present  in  thin 
•^•ales  along  the  joint  planes.  They  are  almost  invariably  imderlain  by  clay,  which 
H)metimes  contains  stigmaria  t^sts.  They  are  generally  immediately  overlain  by 
^lack  shales,  frequently  fissile,  or  by  a  gray  or  drab  clay  shale.  In  this  shale  leaf 
impressions  are  found  in  places,  but  the  localities  are  few  where  such  are  abun- 
*lant.  Sometunes  sandstone  rests  directly  upon  the  coal,  or  a  limestone  cap-rock 
i*"  liarely  separated  from  it  by  a  few  inches  of  clay  or  shale,  but  such  instances  are 
t'xix'jitional.    The  coal  l)eds  are  most  abundant  and  are  thickest  over  the  marginal 
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I)ortion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  where  they  (H*cur  near  the  surface  and  where  they 
have  l)een  prindi)all y  and  most  extensively  oi)erated  up  to  the  present  time.  They 
seem  here,  however,  to  he  more  irregular  in  character  and  distrilmtion  than  in  the 
interior,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  limited  developments  which  have  \yeen 
made  in  the  deep-seated  coals  of  the  interior  region. 

Among  the  most  noticeahle  features  of  the  stratigraphy  of  these  Coal  Measun^ 
is  the  variability  of  details.  The  strata  are  characteristically  non-i>erpistent,  a.< 
regards  thickness  as  well  as  material.^  Be^ls  of  coal  thin  out  and  disappear;  lieds 
of  shale  pass  into  sandstone  or  grade  into  limestone,  as  the  case  may  be ;  limestone 
beds  fluctuate  greatly  in  thickness,  or  may  be  present  or  absent  in  not  widely  si»p- 
arated  localities.  These  conditions  are  jxarticularly  prevalent  over  the  marginal 
area,  among  what  has  been  considered  the  lower  Coal  Measure  rocks.  Swallow  * 
Norwood,!  and  Broadhead  J  all  refer  to  such  variations  of  sections,  and  they  are 
encountered  in  mining  ojx*rations,  often  to  an  embarrassing  extent.  Of  most  con- 
spicuously irregular  distribution  are  the  sandstones  of  the  marginal  area.  The.«e 
sandstones  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  First,  there  are  the  regularly  inter- 
stratified  beds,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  thickness,  which,  though 
less  i>ersistent  than  the  other  l^ds,  can  yet  l)e  recognized  clearly  as  interst  rati  lied 
members  over  considerable  areas.  Second,  there  are  the  great  massive  deposit*  of 
i^indstone,  sometimes  exi)osed  to  a  thickness  of  50  or  (50  feet  without  displaying 
any  l)edding  planes.  These  lAay  be  c*onnect<jd  with  the  thinner  interstratifieil 
Iwds,  but  where  they  attain  their  characteristic  development  they  cannot  Ik* 
classed  as  interstratified  IhhIs  of  the  Coal  Measures,  but  apparently  are  dejK>sit.«s 
filling  channels  which  were  ermied  in  the  (V)al  Measure  strata  presumably  during 
the  Coal  Measure  period.l 

The  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  indicates  the  preWous  existence  over  the 
marginal  an»a,  in  what  have  been  termed  the  lower  C^oal  Measures  ro<*ks,  of  brackish 
and  sliallow  waters,  while  in  the  interior,  among  the  roi'ks  designated  upper  Coal 
Measures,  marine  forms  are  more  abundant.  Thert^  is  nothing  at  all  pronounceil 
in  the  fauna  which  would  call  for  great  priority  of  deposition  of  the  rocks  of  the 
marginal  area  over  those  of  the  interior. 

The  CoKDmoNs  ok  Deposition. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  api)earH  that  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied  by  any  interpreta- 
tion of  the  process  of  deposition  which  may  be  oflfered : 

1.  That  the  marginal  conditions  were  generally  those  of  brackish  water  and 
favorable  for  the  formation  of  the  coal  beds. 

2.  That  marine  and  deep-water  conditions  were  more  frequent  over  the  central 
art^a,  permitting  the  deiwsition  of  thick  beds  of  limestone. 


*  Report  Mo.  (tool.  Sun,  1855,  p.  87. 

t  Report  Mo.  Geol.  Sur.,  187.1-'74,  pp.  2«)0-215. 

X  Report  Mo.  Geul.  Hur.,  1872,  part  ii,  p.  IWi,  and  elHewhere. 

g  These  channel  deponits  are,  in  places,  a  mile  or  more  wide  and  apparently  200  or  more  feet 
thick  ;  they  limit  nharply  the  coal  Ijeds  and  the  other  regularly  deposited  («tr&ta.  Their  dintribiv 
tion  IH  being  carefully  studied  hy  the  state  geologii-al  survey,  and  they  promise  to  prove  a  most 
valuable  and  int^^renting  subject  of  study.  Their  exact  age  is  not  at  present  determined,  and  it  i* 
possible  that  they  may  ultimately  l»o  assigned  to  the  Permian  or  even  to  a  later  period  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  can  be  traced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Coal  Measures,  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  sandstone  which  has  been  classed  us  the  Ferruginous  sandstone  of  pre-C\>al 
Mea«<ure  age  really  belongs  to  this  formation. 
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.*5.  Tliat  during  the  process  of  deposition  the  strotA  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  Coal  Measures  were,  at  inten^als,  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  permitting 
the  growth  of  the  coal  flora  and  the  acx!Uinulation  of  coal. 

4.  That  at  least  some  of  the  strata  were  deposited  in  an  exactly  horizontal 
]M)Hition. 

5.  That  the  margin  of  the  Coal  Measures  never  extended  much  beyond  the 
limits  at  present  recogniased,  and  that  the  strata  of  the  interior  never  reached  over 
tlKKse  of  the  margin. 

According  to  views  hitherto  presented,  the  Coal  Measures  of  Missouri  have  been 
}<ep4irated  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  divisions,  respectively  1,317,  324,  and  250 
fei't  thick,*  all  having  fL  slight  dip  a  little  north  of  west.  The  prevalent  opinion 
concerning  these  divisions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  contiguous  Iowa  Coal  Meas- 
nn^,  is  that  they  underlie  each  other  successively,  and  that,  should  the  strata  of 
the  upjier  Coal  Measures  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  be  penetrated  by  a 
shaft,  the  members  of  the  middle  and  lower  Coal  Measures  would  be  successively 
eiyountered.  The  reservation  is  generally  made,  however,  that  some  of  the  beds 
will  probably  thin  out,  disappear,  or  be  replaced  by  otliers,  so  that  exactly  the  same 
succession  of  strata  cannot  be  expected,  though  whatever  may  be  included  under 
tiie  indefinitely  applied  term  "  formation  "  is  considered  to  be  continuous.  The 
adjoining  figure  27  represents  in  a  general  way  the  implied  and  commonly  conceived 
iMjsitions  and  relations  of  these  divisions  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


FiouBK  TTt^Ideal  Section  of  the  Coal  Metisures  of  Miuouri  and  Iowa. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  demands  horizontality  of  position 
at  time  of  deposition,  and  as,  according  to  the  above  representation,  the  strata  are 
jiarallel  with  each  other,  they  must,  on  this  interpretation,  all  have  l)een  deiK)sited 
aj*  horizontal  layers  and  subsequently  tilted  aimultaneoiusly  into  the  present  posi- 
tion. Further,  the  existence  of  coal  beds*  near  the  base  of  this  formation  shows  tliat 
<*ven  the  lowermost  strata  were  accumulated  near  the  surface,  and  hence,  to  produce 
the  conditions  generally  pictured,  would  reciuire  a  regional  subsidence  of  about  2,000 
frt't,  e<iual  in  rate  and  amount  over  the  whole  area,  with  which  the  process  of  dejwsi- 
tion  kept  pace  equally  and  exactly  over  every  jK)rtion.  A  restoration  to  a  horizontal 
I>'««ition  of  these  strata  is  represented  in  figure  28,  and  it  is  there  apparent  at  a  glance 
that,  following  out  this  supposition,  the  j)ortion8  of  at  least  the  upper  part  of  the 
fommtion  represented  could  be  only  small  remnants  of  the  whole,  and  that,  with 
the  indicated  thicknesses,  they  must  once  have  spread  over  the  whole  Ozark  region, 
a«  well  as  over  the  area  of  lower  rocks  in  northern  Iowa.  We  cannot  believe  such 
<*xtension  possible  without  at  least  some  remnant  of  these  rocks  being  left,  over 
tf  rritorj'  where  they  are  now  never  found,  as  already  stated  in  connection  with  the 
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diHoiission  of  the  age  and  history  of  the  Ozark  uplift.  The  hy|x>the8i»  is  contrary 
U)  the  authoritative  and  generally  a(*cepted  views  concerning  the  original  limitn  of 
the  Coal  Measures  lK)th  in  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Such  representation  of  the  relation 
and  positions  of  the  t^oal  Measure  strata  leading  to  conclusions  contrary  to  accei>te«i 
views,  it  Iwhooves  us  to  attempt  a  presentation  of  the  results  and  of  the  process  of 
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FitiURK  28 — Ideal  Section  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  MiMOuri  and  Iowa  restored  to  horizontal  .ittitudc, 

deposition  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  observed  fact*?  and  well  substan- 
tiated conclusions. 

Starting  with  the  indisputable  fact,  as  pn)ved  by  deep  drilling  and  shafting  in  the 
western  iwjrtion  of  the  state,  that  at  or  very  near  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  then' 
are  strata  of  shallow- water  origin,  we  must  allow  tliat  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  wiu? 
at  the  Ix^ginning  of  deiwsition  near  the  surface.  We  will  assume  next  that  sub- 
mergence soon  began  over  the  central  area  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  that,  as  repri'- 
sented  in  figure  2^),  the  margin  of  the  early  Coal  Measures  sea  or  swamp  B  was  well 


FifiiRR  'Jit — Idenl  Representation  of  the  Beginning  of  Coal  Measure  Deposition 

within  the  pR^sent  limits  .1  of  the  dejiosits.  As  soon  as  this  area  l>ecame  Hubmcrj,'e<i 
dei)osition  over  it  would  begin ;  but,  as  all  material  is  derived  from  or  l)eyond  the 
margin,  the  accunmlation  during  any  stated  i)eriod  would  Ije  thickest  along  the 
margin  and  wouhl  thin  thence  gradually  toward  the  interior,  the  character  of  the 
material  changing  at  thesiime  time.  The  marginal  area  would  thus  be  the  first  to 
l)ec()me  a  shallow-water  an»a  suitable  for  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  cckiI. 
Ah  the  biisin  bcca,me  gradually  fille<l  with  sediment  from  the  margin  toward  the 
interior  the  coal  swamp  would  slowly  creep  out  horizontally,  until  it  covered  the 
whole  surface  in  a  continuous  sheet,  apparently  slightly  unconformable  vinth  tlie 
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undcrlnng  strata  which  were  accumulated  in  alightly  inclined  positions.  Figure  30 
represents  the  resulting  conditions,  provided  deposition  is  continued  and  subsidence 
is  arrested.  The  number  of  deposits  cannot  be  taken  to  represent,  strictly  8i)eaking, 
so  many  individual  and  separated  strata,  as  each  one  may  be  made  up  of  a  varying 
nuni>>er  of  layers  of  diflferent  mat?rials ;  they  simply  indicate  the  limits  reached 
by  the  deposits  in  successive  intervals  of  time.  The  apixarent  dip  and  the  conse- 
quent unconformity  of  the  coal  layer  C  C  uix)n  these  underlying  strata  is  also  much 


Kku'rk  30— /d«a{  Rq>reaentalion  of  a  complete  Cycle  of  Deposition  of  Coal  Measures^  ntul  of  their 

Mode  of  Aeeumulatton. 

exaggerated  by  the  excessive  vertical  scale.  If  reduced  to  the  natural  scale,  neither 
tlie  (lip  nor  the  unconformity  at  any  one  point  would  be  i)en^»ptible. 

The  natural  results  of  such  a  growth  of  sediment  is  that  a  coal  bed  should  be 
thicker  near  the  margin,  where  its  accumulation  began,  than  in  the  interior,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  bed  at  any  one  i)oint  will  de[)end  u^wn  the  length  of  time  during 
which  subsidence  was  arrested  and  the  accunuilation  was  allowed  to  go  on.  The 
(fjal  bed  may  exi)and  over  the  whole  area,  as  is  rei)resented  in  figure  .'JO,  and  may 
there  accmnulate  through  a  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  then  be  cut  short  by  a 
subinei^»nc*e  to  the  i>oiut  <\  when  anotlier  cycle  of  dei)08ition  will  begin  similar  to 
the  first. 

Clumges  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  sediment  supplied  at  any  time  dur- 
ing wich  a  cycle  would  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  thickness  and  character 
of  the  strata.  A  rapid,  continuous,  or  frequently  recurring  subsidence  would  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  coal,  or  would  allow  of  its  formation  only  over  narrow 
niaiyinal  areas.  A  subsidence  after  the  coal  btni  had  expanded  over  a  lialf  or  other 
fnu-tion  of  the  submerged  area  would  fix  a  limit  to  tliat  individual  bed  at  such  point, 
and  it  would  be  buried  beneath  the  stratii  of  the  succeeding  cycle  of  dei)OHition.  A 
varnng  rate  of  subsidence  over  diflerent  an^as  would  also  affect  the  character  of  the 
(leiK)Hits.  Where  the  rate  was  greatest,  deep-water  or  marine  conditions  would  be 
more  prevalent,  and  where  the  rate  was  slow  shallow-water  conditions  would  pre- 
vail generally  and  c»oal  Iwds  would  1x3  more  fretpient.  If  the  rate  of  subsidence  over 
the  interior  were  constantly  grt^ater  tluui  that  over  the  marginal  area  tlie  first  Ibrmed 
and  lowest  Ijeds  would  gradually  accjuire  a  westerly  dip,  while  the  upiK'r  ])eds  were 
horizontal,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  deiKjsits  would  Ik?  increased  toward 
the  interior,  although  the  thickness  of  an  individual  stratum,  or  of  a  heterogeneous 
'leiMnjit  foniied  during  any  inter\'al  of  time  given,  would  be  thinner,  proceeding  from 
niarfjin  to  interior.  If  subsidence  were  arrested  along  the  margin  and  continue<l  in 
tlie  interior,  the  deiwsits  would  thin  to  a  feather  edge  along  this  margin.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  were  elevation  along  the  margin  and  suV)sideuce  in  the  interior, 
the  iiuceeeding  dei)08its  would  tliiu  out  within  what  were  previously  the  marginal 
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Hiiiiti^  and  would  abut  agaiii»t  the  underlying  strata.  If  Hubeideni'e  were  arret<te<l  in 
the  interior  and  continued  over  the  inaixin,  coal  beds  might  be  formed  in  the 
interior  which  were  not  n»pn»Hented  over  the  margin. 

Figure  31  in  an  ideal  representation  of  what  would  result  with  a  certain  sequence 
of  events  of  the  character  HUggested.  At  ^  is  a  coal  bed,  originally  horizontal, 
which  extended  entirely  across  a  submerged  area  l)efore  subsidence  set  in  again. 
At  C  is  another  bed  which  extended,  however,  only  a  short  distance  before  l)einu 
submerged.  At  .1  is  a  thinl  coal  l)ed  which  had  a  longer  period  of  growth  than  (\ 
but  which  was  also  cut  off  by  a  sinking  of  the  strata.  From  the  divergence  of  the 
lines  A  and  B  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  sul>8idence  was  greater  over  the  interior 
than  at  the  margin.  Before  the  dei)08ition  of  the  bed  B  the  margin  at  A  was  ele- 
vated and  the  depression  in  the  interior  continued,  and  these  opposite  movement** 
were  kept  up  during  the  i)eriods  of  accunuilation  of  the  strata  E  and  2^  and  of  th«we 
inter\'ening  l)etwet»n  these.  The  next  section  (figure  32)  represents  the  same  gnmp 
of  IxhIs  after  Uiey  have  l>een  elevated  al)ove  the  water,  so  that  the  upper  beds  an> 
elevated  some  400  feet  above  the  extreme  margin.  It  is,  of  course,  imjx)8sible  t<> 
represent  in  any  such  diagram  the  infinitely  complex  association  and  the  varitni 
succession  of  strata  which  rt»Hulted  fnwn  all  the  combinations  of  conditions  whiofi 
probably  prevailed  during  the  dejKisition  of  the  Missouri  Coal  Measures,  but,  alway^ 
allowing  for  the  great  distortion  of  thicknesses  and  of  angles  of  dip  and  slope,  tlii*' 
diagram  will  probably  suggest  all  of  these. 

The  careful  study  of  the  al)ove  outlined  hypothesis  and  of  the  last  diagram  vdW 
show  that  it  is  calculated  to  satisfy  fully  all  of  the  conditions  enumerated  on  pagv 
1 14.    Such  a  study  will  reveal : 

(1.  IIow  a  moderate  amount  of  erosion  might  suffice  to  produce  the  present  limita- 
tions of  the  upi)er  strata. 

h.  Why  coal  beds  are  more  abundant  over  the  marginal  area. 

r.  Whv  the  inter>'al  l)etwoen  anv  two  strata  mav  l>e  verv  different  at  differiMit 
points. 

d.  Why  a  columnar  section,  constructed  from  outcroj)  measurements  of  suavs- 
sively  exposed  strata  from  margin  to  toi)most  layer,  will  not  represent  the  succe?- 
si(m  of  rocks  in  such  a  section  as  O  O,  in  figure  7. 

e.  Why  a  coal  l)ed  may  at  different  [K)ints  immediately  overlie  strata  which  an* 
widely  sc^parated  from  each  other  in  some  exposed  st^ction,  and  hence  why  two 
sepanited  outcrops  of  the  same  coal  bed  may  easily  l)e  mistaken  for  outcrops  of 
two  diflertmt  beds. 

/.  Why  the  strata  cropping  out  along  the  margin  are  not  necessarily  the  lowei^t 
IhmIs,  even  though  they  dip  toward  the  interior,  and  why  l)ed8  encountered  at  tlie 
base  l)y  drilling  in  the  interior  may  be  of  earlier  age  than  these  marginal  l)e<ls. 

(J.  That  the  arenaceous  character  of  the  marginal  deiK)sit«  is  an  e.H8ential  attril>- 
ute  of  their  location  and  not  one  of  their  age,  and  that  sandstone,  shale,  or  lim**- 
stone  may  be  ]>n»valent  among  the  upi)er  or  lower  beds  of  the  Coal  Measim's 
acconling  as  they  were  marginal,  shallow- water,  or  marine  iwrtions  of  the  deposit. 

Something  like  a  tnw  section  of  these  Coal  Measure  strata  may  ultimately  l*^* 
constnicted  by  the  pn?sent  state  survey  after  all  the  many  sections  and  recordts 
obtainable  have  Ixhmi  studied  and  corn^lated.  Tntil  then  we  must  proceed  with 
extreme  caution,  with  the  anticijmtion  that  all  the  intricacies  of  deposition  which 
the  con<litions  herein  referred  to  call  for  may  exist  and  will  have  to  be  traced. 


il  BeprantMiua  of  thr  Mitmuri  Cml 
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From  the  actual  connection  between  the  MiBsouri  coal  fields  and  those  of  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Arkansas  one  would  expect  to  find  similar  conditions  there,  and  hucIi 
indeed  is  the  case.  Hall,*  in  describing  the  Iowa  Coal  Measures,  says :  "  We  must. 
therefore,  Im?  prepannl  to  find  ultimately  that  the  (bal  Measures,  or  at  least  the 
productive  portions  of  that  formation,  thin  out  in  great  part  or  entirely  in  tliat 
direction  [tow^ani  the  interior],  while  the  calcareous  portions,  which  are  of  marine 
origin,  will  be  found  increasing  in  force."  C.  A,  White  t  describes  the  shallow  sea.«  of 
the  Coal  Measure  i)eriod  as  ending  well  south  of  the  northern  line  of  the  state,  an<l 
refers  to  the  thickening  of  the  formations  toward  the  center  from  the  l)order,t 
though  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  coal-producing  strata  passed  entirely  beneath 
the  unproductive  ones  and  do  not  disappear  by  thinning  out  as  they  do  in  the 
opposite  directions."  ^  Keyes,  in  writing  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Iowa  Coal 
Measures,  described  the  gradation  of  shales  into  sandstones  on  the  one  hand  an<l 
into  coal  on  the  other.  ||  The  coals,  he  says,  are  not  in  continuous  layers  over  tho 
whole  area,  but  in  lenticular  patches ;  1[  and  he  estimates  them  of  little  value  f«»r 
general  correlation. 

Similar  conclusions  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  neighboring 
regions.  Thus,  Newberry,  in  describing  the  Coal  Measures  of  Ohio,  states  that 
the  upper  coals  never  reache<l  so  fer  as  the  lower  ones,  as  they  have  been  found 
only  in  the  center  of  the  basin.*  *  He  also  refers  to  the  great  variation  of  the 
intervals  between  coal  seams,  and  in  general  terms  suggests  an  unequal  sinking  of  the 
area  in  explanation.  He  also  described  the  coal  basins  there  as  of  limited  extent.t  + 
Orton,  in  writing  lat^r  of  the  Ohio  coals,  states  his  opinion  that  the  later  coal  be<ls 
never  extended  over  the  outside  margins  of  the  earlier  swamps,  and  in  exi)lana- 
tion  he  suggests  a  simultaneous  rise  of  the  border  and  a  sinking  of  the  interior.*  ♦ 
All  (X)al8  l>elow  tlie  Freei)ort,  and  others,  he  states,  were  apparently  fomietl  a.< 
marginal  swamps,  and,  with  rt»forence  to  the  general  question,  he  concludes :  "  If 
we  see  reason  to  believe  that  these  lower  seams  originated  in  marginal  swaini>s, 
with  the  sea  near  at  hand,  then,  of  course,  we  abandon  the  older  view  that 
the  coal  seams  extend  indefinitely  toward  the  cent<?r  of  the  basin.  .  .  .  We 
should  exi)ect  to  find  the  interior  of  the  basin  filled  with  terrain  morty  J  J 

I.  C.  Wliite,  in  his  recent  description  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  bituminous  wal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  states  that  though  valuable  coal  l>e(ij5 
are  found  in  the  central  portion  of  the  trough,  it  is  true,  as  a  general  law,  that  the  coal 
l)eds  of  this  series  (the  lower  Coal  Measures)  are  thicker  and  better  and  more 
numerous  around  the  margins  of  the  .\ppalachian  field  than  toward  the  center,  ami 
he  states  the  same  coni*erning  the  coals  of  the  Pottsviile  conglomerate.  ||  || 

As  early  as  1H72,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  in  describing  the  upper  Coal  Measures  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  refem^d  to  the  disappearance  of  strata  and  the 


♦Report  Iowa  (ieol.  Survey,  1K5H,  part  1,  pa^e  l.'V>. 

t  Report  Iowa  Geol.  Survey,  1870,  vol.  1,  pajjo  2-27. 

X  Op.  rit.,  p.  2»V). 

gOp.  fit.,  p.  2,'»9. 

P  The  Stratigraphy  of  tli<*  Iowa  (\>al  Measures  :  Hull.  Geol.  Sor*.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  2H2. 

f  Op.  oit.,  p  284 

♦•Report  Ohio  (leol.  Survey,  Geology,  vol.  2,  1874,  p.  117. 

ft  Op.  eit.,  p.  lfi«. 

\  \  Report  Geol.  Survey  of  Ohio,  1884,  Economio  Geology,  vol. .'»,  p.  \Xy. 

g^Op.  eit.,  p.  137. 

f  !  Bulletin  V.  S.  (ieologienl  Survey,  no.  r,.',,  ISfil.  pp.  Hm,  isi. 
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nienriti};  of  one  into  the  other  with  a  consequent  coalescence  and  bifurcation  of  coal 
Ik**!}*  *  Again,  in  1H74,  in  a  paper  on  the  parallelism  of  coal  beds,  he  adduced  many 
)iu<tam;es  of  coal  I )eds  dividing,  and  concluded  that  all  the  coals  of  the  upi)er  Coal 
Measures  are  offshoots  from  the  Kttshurgh  coal  sejim,  formed  by  regular  .subsi- 
dence and  shorter  intervals  of  rei^ose,  deltas  and  marshes  being  developed  during 
Ptjiose,  yielding  the  minor  coal  beds,  while  during  subsidence  the  marsh  advance<l 
up  the  sides  of  the  trough,  fonning  the  Pittsburgh  bed.f  Four  years  later,  in  a 
chapter  on  the  structure  of  coal  l)eds  forming  part  of  a  report  on  the  Ligonier  valley, 
lu»  again  stated  the  same  conclusion,  after  intrmiucing  additional  data.J 

The  inference  from  these  references  is  plain  tliat  the  explanation  of  the  process 
»>f  dej>osition  in  Missouri  applies  to  other  areas,  and  is  doubtless  of  wide  apj)lica- 
l)ility,at  least  so  far  as  Coal  Measure  de}K)siti<  are  concerned,  and  i>erhaps  with  regard 
t«>  other  fonnations. 

The  next  succeeding  paper  was  read  by  title  : 

THE   WELLS   CREEK    BASIN    AND   UPLItT   IN   STEWART   AND   HOUSTON 

COUNTIES,   TENNESSEE. 

BY   JAMES   M.   SAFFORD. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read,  the  objects  described  being  ex- 
]ubite<l : 

THK   PELVLS   OF   A   MEOALONYX  AND   OTHER   BONES   FROM    BIG    BONE 

CAVE,   TENNESSEE. 

HV   JAMES   M.    SAFFORD. 

( 'onteiits. 

Intrmluotion prtRt'  121 

The  first  known  Pelvis  of  M&jatonijx 122 

•»thi*r  BoneB  of  the  Collection 1-22 

Bones  of  Megatoni/x  previously  ohtiiinetl  from  Bir  Bone  Cave 123 

I.iM'Htion  and  History  of  Big  Bone  Cnve ISi 

IXTRODl'tTION. 

In  September,  188(J,  Mr.  A.  J.  Denton,  of  Henderson,  Tennessee,  brought  a  box 
<»f  tx)neg  to  Nashville  and  left  them  for  my  examination.  A  letter  was  received 
fnnn  Mr.  Denton  concerning  them,  from  which  I  take  the  following  extract,s : 

"They  were  found  in  u  euve  in  tlie  Cnmberhmd  mountain)*,  Van  Buren  county,  Tennessee,  •  •  • 
ih»>  fave  in  which  were  found  Home  very  hirge  bones  alxiui  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  which  are 
"'•»  in  a  muaeani  in  Philadelphia.  «  *  »  The  Ixjnes  left  for  you  were  discovered  in  1884  by  a 
l;*U»rer  who  waft  digging  the  so-called  guano  (bat  manure)  in  the  cave.  •  •  *  They  were  covered 
t<>»»  liepth  of  about  three  feet,  and  were  lying  in  such  position  as  to  show  they  had  never  l>een  dis- 
'iirli*»,l.    The  head,  vertebrro  and  hip  bones  were  in  the  position  which  they  would  necessarily  have 

•The  Upper  Coal  Measures  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains :  Trans.  Amer.  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist. 
••!  New  York,  vol.  x,  1872,  pp.  226-2iV2. 
tOn  the  Alleged  Parallelism  of  Coal  Betls  :    Proc.  Am.  Philosophical   S<R'.,  vol.  xiv,  1874.  pp. 

:  ind  G«ol.  Survey  of  Po.,  K  K  K,  1878,  pp.  28.1-303. 
XVI— Rrii.  C.cni..  .Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1801. 
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after  the  decay  of  th€»  animal,  showing  it  to  have  In-'en  aliout  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Theycn*«t«"d 
eonKiderable  interest  among  the  people  in  the  neighVK)rhood,  but  no  one  "ould  give  even  a  reH-MJii- 
able  conjecture  a**  to  the  kind  of  animal.  The  other  boncM  (those  of  the  skeleton  not  in  the  b.).\! 
were  decayed  or  crumbled  immediately  after  being  expo.sed  to  the  air." 

The  bones  were  found  to  be  those  of  Megalonyx.    They  were  purchased  from 
Mr.  Denton  and  are  now  the  property  of  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville. 

The  first  known  Pelvis  op  Megalostx, 

Especial  interest  is  attached  to  these  bones,  as  the  lot  includes,  fairly  well  pre- 
served, the  major  part  of  the  i>elvi8  of  the  animal— enough  of  it,  indeed,  to  give  a 
j50od  idea  of  the  character  and  general  form  of  the  part,  which,  it  appears,  lia>» 
heretofore  been  unknown.  Mr.  E.  W.  Clayi>ole,  in  a  full  and  ver\'  satisfadon' 
article  on  Megalonyx  and  allied  forms,  published  this  year  in  the  Februarj'  and  I 
March  numbers  of  the  American  Geologist,  makes  the  statement  that  "  no  pelvis 
has  yet  been  found,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  or  two."  From  this  I  infer 
that  the  specimens  now  presented  will  be  new  to  paleontologists. 

The  parts  of  the  pelvis  found  are  : 

The  two  ilia. 

Right  pubis  (a  portion). 

Right  ischium  (a  jwrtion). 

The  five  sacral  vertebra?  (some  broken). 

The  ilia  are  broad  and  fan-shaped.  Their  thickened  margins,  like  parts  of 
nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  collection,  are  to  some  extent  gnawed  by  some  small 
animal,  probably  a  rodent.  The  portions  of  the  pubis  and  isc^hium,  when  fitted 
in  place  to  the  right  ilium,  reconstruct  well  the  right  acetabulum,  showing  both  its 
form  and  dimensions.  The  general  Form  of  the  pelvis  of  the  Megalonyx,  as  indi- 
cated by  these  specimens,  recalls  strongly  that  of  Megaih^rium,  There  has  been  no 
opportunity,  however,  for  any  detailed  comparisons. 

Other  Bones  op  the  Collection. 

The  bones  of  Megalonyx  associated  with  the  pelvis  are  as  follows : 

The  skull. 

Fragment  of  a  rib. 

Right  humerus. 

Right  scapula  (most  of  it). 

Left  tibia. 

Seventeen  vertebne  (including  the  sacral). 

Fragments  not  determinable. 

These  bones  are  in  various  degrees  of  preservation.  Some  have  lost  one  or  more 
epiphyses.  On  some,  portions  of  cartilage  and  tendons  still  remain.  The  animal 
to  which  they  belonged  was  doubtless  young. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  individual  bones.  I  only  add  a  note  a?  to 
the  skull :  Its  length,  from  the  occipital  condyles  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fli^t 
molar  alveoli,  is  13  inches  and  3  lines,  a  length  the  same  as  that  of  the  specimen 
from  Natchez,  Mississippi,  referred  to  by  Dr.  l^idy  in  his  memoir  on  the  extinct 
sloths  in  the  Smithsonian  (Contributions,  published  in  1853.   The  teeth  are  entirely 
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p»iu%  with  the  exception  of  some  fragment*  left  in  the  socket*.  The  cheek  hones 
are  meetly  gnawed  away.  In  other  respects  the  skull  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
for  studv. 

BoxBH  OF  MEGALoirrx  previously  obtained  prom  Big  Bone  Cave. 

Mr.  Denton,  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  taken  extracts,  refers  to  the  finding 
of  lai^e  bones  50  or  GO  years  ago  in  Big  Bone  cave,  and  further  says  that  they  are 
now  in  Philadelphia.  These  doubtless  are  the  bones  which  form  one  of  the  col- 
lections used  first  by  Harlan  and  then  by  Leidy  in  their  descriptions. 

I  give  Ijelow  a  paragraph  from  Dr.  Leidy's  memoir,  and  for  two  reasons :  First, 
wi-ause  his  description  of  the  state  of  preservation  and  condition  of  the  Iwnes  of 
the  collection  he  had  would  answer  as  well  for  those  of  the  lot  discovered  recently, 
and  now  presented  to  a  scientific  body  for  the  first  time ;  secondly,  because  the 
lK)nes«  he  enumerates  so  nearly  supplement  the  list  I  have  given.  With  these  facts 
U'fore  me,  and  both  lots  coming  from  the  same  cave,  I  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  bones  of  both  must  belong  to  the  same  animal,  and  I  am  not  certain  yet  but 
that  it  will  so  prove  upon  bringing  both  collections  together.  Dr.  Leidy,  in  enum- 
erating the  specimens  of  Megcdonyx  available  for  study,  says : 

"A  collection  of  honei«  of  a  young  aiiimnl,  nearly  all  of  them  having  the  epiphysee  detached: 
They  are  the  left  sieapula,  Imperfect;  the  left  on  humeri  without  epiphyses,  the  right  radius  without 
it'«  diMtal  epiphy«ii8,  the  proximal  two-thirds  of  the  right  ulna,  the  right  os  caleis,  the  dinttil 
«>I'iphyHiH  of  the  right  os  femorin,  the  left  tibia  without  itn  distal  epiphysis,  the  distal  epiphysis  of 
ih«*  right  tihia,  one  lumVtar  vei*tebra,  four  dorsal  vert<<bra?  with  one  exception  without  epiphyses, 
fr«4fenientfl  of  three  right  rib«,  fragment  of  a  left  rib,  and  two  ungual  phalanges  of  the  right  hind 
f'»«»t.  These  were  found  in  Big  Bone  cave,  Tennessee.  They  are  of  a  yellow  color,  comparatively 
liKht,  unchanged  in  texture,  and  quite  recent  in  appearance.  Several  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
retaining  portions  of  the  articular  cartilage,  periosteum,  and  tendinous  atttichment;  and  one  ungual 
phalanx  has  the  nail  preserved  upon  it  almost  entire.  They  also  present  the  marks  of  having  been 
i^nawed  by  some  rodent." 

Loc.iTiox  AND  History  of  Big  Bone  Cave. 

Big  Bone  cave  is  in  the  base  of  a  westward^utting  spur  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, in  the  northwestern  comer  of  V'an  Bnreii  county.  It  is  a  little  east  of  a 
etraight  line  joining  McMinnville  and  Sj)arta,  and  not  far  from  midway  between 
the  two  places.  The  spur  above  divides  the  valley  of  Cany  Fork  river  from  that  of 
Rocky  river.  The  cave,  like  many  others  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  is  in  the 
lower  Carboniferous  liniest<jne.  It  has  long  chambers  in  which  there  was  once 
much  saltpeter  earth.  In  1811-12  the  most  accessible  part  of  this  earth,  running 
in  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  mouth,  was  dug  and  leached  in  the  process  of 
making  nitre.  This  was  at  the  time  a  great  indu.stry,  and  (juite  a  village  was  tem- 
|H»farily  built  up  around  the  mouth  of  the  «ive.  It  was  during  the  jHjriod  of  this 
work  that  the  lai^  bones  were  found  and  suggested  the  name  by  which  the  cave 
lias*ever  since  been  known. 

Remark}  were  made  by  Professor  E.  I).  Cope. 
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IKjrtion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  where  they  <xrur  near  the  surfaee  and  when*  tlu'v 
have  been  princijially  and  most  extensively  ojierated  up  to  the  present  time.  They 
seem  liere,  however,  to  ]>e  more  irregular  in  chamoter  and  distribution  than  in  the 
interior,  so  far  as  one  can  ju<lge  from  the  limited  developments  which  have  l)een 
made  in  the  deep-seated  coals  of  the  interior  rejifion. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  stratigrai)hy  of  these  Coal  Measiiiw 
is  the  variability  of  details.  The  strata  are  characteristically  non-persistent,  a.* 
regards  thickness  as  well  as  materials  Beds  of  coal  thin  out  and  disappear ;  hed^ 
of  shale  pass  into  sandstone  or  grade  into  limestone,  as  the  case  may  be ;  limestone 
beds  fluctuate  greatly  in  thickness,  or  may  be  present  or  absent  in  not  widely  w»i>- 
arated  localities.  These  conditions  are  jiarticularly  prevalent  over  the  maixinal 
area,  among  what  has  been  considered  the  lower  Coal  Measure  rocks.  Swallow,* 
Norwood,!  and  Broadhead  t  all  refer  to  such  variations  of  sections,  and  they  are 
encountered  in  mining  ojK*rations,  often  to  an  embarrassing  extent.  Of  most  con- 
spicuously irregular  distribution  are  the  sandstones  of  the  marginal  area.  TheiH* 
sandstones  may  be  di\'ided  into  two  classes :  First,  there  are  the  regularly  inter- 
stratified  beds,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  thickness,  which,  thoi{rl^ 
less  persistent  than  the  other  beiis,  v&n  yet  be  recognized  clearly  as  interstratitie^i 
members  over  considerable  areas.  Second,  there  are  the  great  massive  deposits  of 
4^indstone,  sometimes  exixjsed  to  a  thickness  of  50  or  60  feet  without  displaying 
any  >>edding  planes.  These  riiay  be  connected  with  the  thinner  interstratifie<l 
l)eds,  but  where  they  atttiin  their  characteristic  development  they  cannot  In* 
classed  as  intt»rstratified  IhhIs  of  the  Coal  Measures,  but  apparently  are  dejjoHits 
filling  channels  which  were  enxied  in  the  Coal  Measure  strata  presumably  dnring 
the  Coal  Measure  i)eriod.J 

The  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  indicates  the  previous  existence  over  the 
marginal  area,  in  what  liave  been  termed  the  lower  (^oal  Measures  nx»ks,  of  brackii«h 
and  shallow  waters,  while  in  the  interior,  among  the  rocks  designated  upper  Coal 
Measures,  marine  forms  arc  more  abundant.  There  is  nothing  at  all  pronounotNl 
in  the  fiauna  which  would  call  for  great  priority  of  deposition  of  the  rocks  of  the 
marginal  area  over  those  of  the  interior. 

The  Conditio xs  op  Deposition. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  api)ear8  that  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied  by  any  interpreta- 
tion of  the  process  of  dejwsition  which  may  be  offered : 

1.  That  the  marginal  conditions  were  generally  those  of  brackish  water  an<i 
favorable  for  the  formation  of  the  coal  binls. 

2.  That  marine  and  deep-water  conditions  were  more  frequent  over  the  centnil 
area,  permitting  the  deix)sition  of  thick  l)eds  of  limestone. 


•  Report  Mo.  (ieol.  Sur.,  l«or>,  p.  87. 

t  Report  Mo.  Geol.  8ur.,  1873-'74,  pp.  20(V216. 

X  Report  Mo.  Geol.  Sur,  1872,  part  ii,  p.  1(M»,  and  elsewhere, 

g  These  channel  deposits  are,  in  places,  a  niilo  or  more  wide  and  apparently  200  or  more  feet 
thick;  they  limit  sharply  the  coal  l)eds  and  the  other  regularly  tieposited  strata.  Their  di<»tril»n- 
tion  is  Ijeing  carefully  studied  by  the  stat4»  geulogicHl  survey,  and  they  promise  to  prove  n  ina!»t 
valuable  and  interesting  subject  of  study.  Their  exact  age  is  not  at  present  determined,  «n«l  il  i* 
possible  that  they  may  ultimately  be  assigned  to  the  Permian  «>r  even  to  a  later  perio<l  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  can  be  traced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Coal  Measures,  it  is  prolmttle  that  nt 
least  a  part  of  the  sandstone  which  has  been  classed  us  the  Ferrnglnons  simdstone  of  prc-C'-'al 
Measure  uiee  really  belongs  to  tliis  formation. 
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X  Tlmt  during  the  process  of  deposition  the  strata  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
the  Coal  Measures  were,  at  int6r>'alfl,  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  permitting 
the  growth  of  the  coal  flora  and  the  accumulation  of  coal. 

4.  That  at  least  some  of  the  strata  were  deposited  in  an  exactly  horizontal 
}M>Hition. 

0.  That  the  margin  of  the  Coal  Measures  never  extended  much  beyond  the 
limits  at  present  recognized,  and  that  the  strata  of  the  interior  never  reached  over 
those  of  the  margin. 

According  to  views  hitherto  presented,  the  Coal  Measures  of  Missouri  have  l>een 
K'lwirated  into  up|)er,  middle,  and  lower  divisions,  respectively  1,317,  324,  and  250 
fwt  thick,*  all  having  ^  slight  dip  a  little  north  of  west.  The  prevalent  0]>inion 
concerning  these  divisions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  contiguous  Iowa  Coal  Meaa- 
un*H,  is  that  they  underlie  each  other  successively,  and  that,  should  the  strata  of 
the  upper  Coal  Measures  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  be  penetrated  by  a 
shaft,  the  members  of  the  middle  and  lower  Coal  Measures  would  be  successively 
ei^-ountered.  The  reservation  is  generally  made,  however,  that  some  of  the  beds 
will  probably  thin  out,  disappear,  or  be  replaced  by  others,  so  that  exactly  the  same 
succession  of  strata  cannot  be  expecte<l,  though  whatever  may  be  included  under 
the  indefinitely  applied  term  "  formation  "  is  considered  to  be  continuous.  The 
adjoining  figure  27  represents  in  a  general  way  the  implied  and  commonly  conceived 
Iiositions  and  relations  of  these  divisions  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


FiQUKE  27 — Ideal  Section  of  the  Coal  Alecuuree  of  Mieaouri  and  Iowa. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  demands  horizontality  of  position 
at  time  of  deposition,  and  as,  according  t^>  the  above  representation,  the  strata  are 
liarallel  with  each  other,  they  must,  on  this  interpretation,  all  have  been  deposited 
an  horizontal  layers  and  subsequently  tilted  simultaneously  into  the  present  posi- 
tion. Further,  the  existence  of  coal  beds  near  the  base  of  this  formation  shows  tliat 
even  the  lowermost  strata  were  accumulated  near  the  surface,  and  hence,  to  produce 
the  ccinditions  generally  pictured,  would  require  a  regional  subsidence  of  about  2,000 
fw>t,  (Hiual  in  rate  and  amount  over  the  whole  area,  ^ith  which  the  process  of  deposi- 
tion kept  pace  equally  and  exactly  over  every  i)ortion.  A  restoration  t/)  a  horizontal 
inisition  of  these  strata  is  represented  in  figure  28,  and  it  is  there  apparent  at  a  glance 
that,  following  out  this  supposition,  the  i)ortiona  of  at  least  the  upper  part  of  the 
foniiation  represented  could  be  only  small  renmants  of  the  whole,  and  that,  with 
the  indicated  thicknesses,  they  must  once  have  spread  over  the  whole  Ozark  region, 
a«  well  as  over  the  area  of  lower  rocks  in  northern  Iowa.  We  cannot  believe  such 
t*x tension  possible  without  at  least  some  remnant  of  these  rocks  being  left  over 
territory  where  they  are  now  never  found,  as  already  stated  in  connection  with  the 


♦  Report  Mo.  Geol.  fiJurvey,  1872,  purt  ii,  p.  6. 
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Hource  of  Warm  creek,  the  stream  which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  purixM?e  of 
irrigating  the  well-known  colony  of  Riverside.  Warm  creek  has  no  viuible  connec- 
tion with  anv  of  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  Sierra  Madre ;  it  rises  in  the 
valley  itself,  fully  three  miles  away  from  the  foot  of  the  range.  There  is  no  obvious 
reason  for  its  btnng  there,  but  the  water  gathers  from  little  rills  and  ditches  within 
a  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  acquiring  within  that  distance  nearly  it*  full 
volume  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  inches  during  the  dry  season.  At  other  points,  also, 
"  artesian  "  springs  rise  with  considerable  force  and  volume,  and  in  the  ininiediate 
floodplain  of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  rivulets  gather  at  many  points  on  the  nmrj^ins. 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  some  7  or  8  feet  above  the  river  channel,  and  flow  toward 
the  latter  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  stream.  It  thus  happens  that  "the  entire 
flow  of  tlie  Santa  Ana  river"  has  been  appropriated  at  at  least  three  different 
points,  each  appropriator  receiving  a  good  flow,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
obvious  important  additions  from  in(X)ming  streams.  As  may  be  supposed,  bore- 
holes sunk  in  this  region  of  spontaneous  flows  encounter  at  very  small  depths  (fnim 
120  to  150  feet)  very  copious  flows  of  artesian  water,  in  cobble-beds;  while  near  the 
l)order  of  the  valley  not  only  is  a  greater  depth  required  and  tJie  outflow  less,  but 
tlie  materials  i>enetrated  are  much  finer. 

Since  the  terraces  of  reddish  loam  that  border  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre  from 
the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  San  Gabriel  river  indicate  plainly  that  the  subdiNision 
of  the  valley  into  two  drainage  basins  is  a  comparatively  recent  event,  it  does  not 
seem  improlmble  tliat  the  artesian  reserve  referred  to  might  be  tapjxsd  by  deep  bor- 
ings much  fiirther  westward  than  has  heretofore  been  attempted ;  perhajw  within 
easy  reach  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  very  striking  exemplification  of  the  origin  of  cienegas  exists  in  the  valley  of 
Temescal  creek,  one  of  the  southern  aflluents  of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  This  creek  is  retilly  the  natural  continuation  of  the  San  Jacinto 
river  of  San  Diego  county ;  but  an  inti^rN'ening  lake  basin  (Lake  Elsinore)  pre- 
vents actual  flow  from  the  latter  stream  to  the  Temescal  valley,  save  in  seasons  of 
extraordinary  rainfall.  Its  water  is  supplied  almost  entirely  from  the  cafions  of 
the  Santa  Ana  riiountains,  which  have  a  rather  copious  rainfall  in  their  higher  por- 
tions. At  the  head  of  the  valley  there  is  a  small  lake  (Lee  lake),  which,  with  no  vis- 
ible inflow,  nevertheless  has  at  its  lower  end  a  steadv  outflow  of  about  400  miners 
inches  of  water  during  the  dry  season,  thus  forming  part  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
"South  Riverside  "  colony.  Kxamination  shows  that  the  lake  is  fed  entirely  by  a 
series  of  springs,  or  rather  an  almost  continuous  ooze,  frr>m  the  enormous  masses  of 
granitic  and  other  debris  that  have  accumulated  in  front  of  the  two  uppermost 
ciiflons  of  the  Temescal  valley,  and  which  reach  entirely  across  the  valley  to  the 
f(M)t  of  the  (Temescal )  ninge  opposite.  These  di^bris  masses  are  so  jwrous  that  actual 
surfac-e  flow  very  rarely  occurs,  and  no  well  defined  bed  for  a  stream  exists  save 
where,  close  to  tlie  lake  basin,  tlie  materials  are  relatively  fine.  Evidently  the  main 
hdily  of  the  minfall  gathered  into  these  caflons  is  stored  in  the  coarser  jwrtions  of 
the  debris-fans  above. 

Below  this  lake  basin  the  Temescal  valley  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  series  of  low 
ridges  fonned  of  materials  mostly  imj)ervious  to  water,  of  Tertiary  age.  In  front 
of  the  cafions  of  this  lower  iwrtion  of  the  valley  similar  great  debris  masses  have 
accumulate*!  also  ;  but  since  the  imi)ervious  ridges  mentioned  prevent  the  outflow 
of  water  save  during  actual  fn»shets  (when  small  streams  paas  through  gaps  in  the 
ridges),  extensive  cienegas  have  been  formed  between  the  valley  ridges  and  the  foot 
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of  the  Santa  Ana  range.  In  these,  as  in  the  upi)er  San  Bernardino  valley,  "arte- 
!-ian"  Bprings  rise  at  many  point**,  and  vegetation  remains  bright  grt»en  all  summer. 
Borings  thus  far  made  have  develoiHjd  a  very  copious  arU^sian  flow,  and  a  tunnel 
driven  through  one  of  the  clay  ridges  towani  the  cienega  was  suddenly  iiumdate<l 
when  its  fiiee  reached  the  gravel  of  the  debris  mass,  about  40  feet  below  the  siu*fece. 
The  artesian  wells  and  natural  surfiicc  flow  from  these  cienegas,  so  far  as  develoj>ed, 
yield  an  aggregate  flow  of  nearly  600  miner's  inches,  which  can  doubtless  be  mate- 
rially increased ;  and  this,  with  the  flow  from  the  lake  a>)Ove,  constitutes  the  water 
supply  for  the  colonies  below. 

These  examples,  which  could  be  greatly  multiplied,  show  sufliciently  l>oth  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  cienegas,  and  also  their  practical  importance  as  sourgjs  of 
water  supply,  which  calls  for  a  more  careful  8ur>'ey  of  their  extent  of  occurrence 
than  has  heretofore  been  made.  While  thev  do  not  n»nder  the  establishment  of 
artificial  storage  reservoirs  su|)erfluou8,  they  do  supplement  them  locally  to  a  very 
material  extent,  rendering  it  i)08sible  to  occupy  for  agriculture  largt*  an^as  that 
otherwise  would  have  remained  arid  for  manv  vears  to  come.  But  there  arises  the 
question  as  to  the  geographic  limits  within  which  these  natural  storage  reservoirs 
may  reasonably  be  sought,  for  it  is  Notorious  that  they  are  not  usually  found,  and 
the  name  and  idea  of  the  cienega  is  not  generally  known,  in  the  northern  porti()n8 
of  California. 

The  essential  condition  of  cienega  formation  is  manifestly  the  opjwrtunity  for  the 
abundant  formation  of  deposits  of  exceptionally  coarse  and  i)ervious  gravel  and 
robbles  near  the  points  w^here  the  cafions  emerge  from  the  mountains.  This,  agtiin, 
i.s  necessarily  conditioned  upon  the  occasional  occurrence  of  violent,  torrential  rain- 
fall in  the  mountains,  alternating  with  pericnls  when  quiet  dei)osition  allows  of  the 
fonnation  of  water-shedding  layers.  Another  condition  apjiears  to  be  the  ready 
weathering  of  the  parent  rocks  into  rounded  forms,  by  which  close  packing  is  i>re- 
vente<l,  so  that  abundant  interspaces  are  i>ennanently  maintained. 

Both  conditions  are  fulfilled  to  an  unusual  extent  in  the  granitic  ranges  of  south- 
ern California.  The  rock  is  rather  easily  disintegrated,  first  into  larger  and  then 
into  smaller  rounded  masses,  from  which  large  quantities  of  very  course  angular 
sand  have  been  detached,  and  which  continue  to  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exj)osed 
to  the  air,  but  are  relatively  stable  when  submerged  in  the  debris  mass,  and  so 
maintain  porosity.  Such  granitic  or  granitoid  material  forms  the  main  body  of  all 
the  larger  cienegas  I  have  examined  in  southern  California ;  and  the  remarkably 
large  proportion  of  potash  contained  in  their  waters  in  consequence  is  of  no  small 
economic  importance. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  presume,  and  it  seems  (i  priori  probable,  that  a 
concurrence  of  the  two  conditions,  climatic  and  petn)graphic,  is  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  cienegas  upon  a  practically  useful  scale ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
concurrence  actually  exists,  geographically,  is  a  question  of  no  little  practical  in- 
terert. 

Professor  Hilgard's  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  C.  R.  Van  Ilise. 
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The  next  j)iii)er  was  on — 

THE  CHATTAIUKK'HEE  embaymext. 

IIY    I.AWRKNCE  C.   JOH X.SOX. 

LfK)kin»  upon  a  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  one  prominent  feature,  certain  to  at- 
tract attention,  is  a  deep  bi^ht  runninj;  up  into  middle  Florida,  called  Apalacht^c 
bay.  Durinjr  Miocene  time  the  coast  line  was  very  <Hfferent.  The  continent  on  thi* 
Alablama  side  extended  down  Chattahoochee  and  Chi|)ola  rivers  to  the  vicinity 
of  ('hijK)la,  or  so  as  to  include  part  of  Jacks«jn  cr)unty  in  Florida.  The  Mariana 
Imildin^  stone,  wliich  is  an  orbitoidal  limestone  of  the  Vicksburjr  type,  formed  the 
shore  durinjr  this  iK»riod.  To  the  eastward  at  the  same  jieriod  the  continent  did  nt)t 
reach  into  the  peninsula.  The  sliallow  Miocene  sea,  however,  toward  the  suutli 
wjus  dost*  set  with  Kocene  islands  in  the  Suwanet*  region,  their  sites  now  markinl 
by  the  distinctive  dejK)sit«  of  the  phosphate  belt. 

Krosion  in  the  valley  of  Suwanee  river  and  in  it«  western  branches  exjxjses 
the  Eo(!ene  orbitoidal  limestone  in  many  places,  and,  strange  to  say,  of  a  tyjie 
slightly  (liffering  from  that  of  the  west,  but  resembling  that  of  Cooper  river,  South 
(?an)lina.  Between  these  two  limestone  headlands  of  the  Mio(»ene  [)eriod  lie  the 
grtniter  portion  ()f  the  counties  constituting  what  is  known  as  middle  Florida. 

To  avoid  conflict  with  a  mountain  nomenclature,  this  ancient  extension  of  the 
bay  of  Ai)alachee  may  l>e  called  the  Chittlahoochee  rmfjaymenl.  The  Chattahoochee 
river  doubtless  poured  into  the  head  of  it  on  the  northwest,  and  eonstituted  then,  a? 
it  still  constitutes,  the  princi]wil  contributor  of  material  for  its  sediments. 

The  gtmeral  appearance  and  character  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  this  embayment 
stamp  them  with  a  unity  of  tyi)e.  The  rocks  an*  all  limestones,  but  generally  s(^ 
impure  as  to  be  often  almost  sandst4)ne.  The  older  of  these  l)ed8  are  more  wmpact 
and  harder  than  the  \"icksburg  rocks,  and  even  where  not  silicified  and  where  not 
a  mere  calcareous  sandstone  the  fo.ssils  do  not  retain  the  original  shells  imbeddeil 
in  a  softer  matrix,  but  have  their  lime  leached  out  and  their  cavities  often  fille<i  with 
calcite.  These  RH.*ks,  then,  are  more  insoluble,  more  unyielding,  than  other  known 
orbitoidal  limestones.  Upon  this  foct  deiH'ud  many  of  the  phenomena  of  this  part 
of  Florida. 

Though  si)oken  of  lu*  displaying  a  unity  of  tyj>e,  it  not  intended  to  treat  the  nx'k?* 
and  fo.ssils  of  the  (^liattahoochee  eml>ayment  as  identical  thmughout ;  there  are 
variations,  which  mav  be  exhibited  bv  sections. 

(\>nsidering  the  embayment  as  having  l)ecome  dry  land  by  the  usual  prm*ess  of 
(Continental  uplift,  there  is  to  lx»  anticipated  a  general  dip  towanl  the  south, 
and  ob.se  r  vat  ions  show  as  much.  Recent  studies  in  Floriila  have  bn^ught  out  au- 
otlH»r  fa<*t,  viz,  that  then*  is  a  westerly  dip  toward  the  axis  of  the  embayment.  Thi.< 
is  very  obscure?  in  the  eiu^tern  part,  but  very  manif(*st  in  that  nearer  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river.  As  a  consecpience,  there  is  a  thinning  out  of  the  strata  eastward 
and  northward,  and  a  deei)ening  of  accuumlation  toward  the  west  and  south.  TJic 
southward  <lip  is  well  shown  on  the  river.  Descending  the  river,  the  last  s(»en  of 
the  Vick.«burg  rocks  is  about  Port  .Jackson,  a  short  distance  above  the  moutli  of 
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Flint  river;  the  next  nx'ks  seen  are  at  the  old  Chattahoochee  landing:,  on  the  road 
to  the  village,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  Mr.  Lanj^on  founded  the  Chattahoochee 
formation.  The  northern  and  eastern  extension,  in  exactly  this  form,  has  not  yet 
l)oen  detennineti.  Southward  it  has  a  very  considerable  inclination,  so  tliat  in- 
stead of  covering  high  hills,  as  about  Chattahoochee,  it  sinks  to  the  place  of  the 
lower  rocks  at  As^Kilaga  landing  and  goes  out  of  sight  at  Rock  bluff. 

Fossils  are  not  cominon  in  this  ba^  portion,  and  their  place  is  usually  filled  with 
ralcite ;  and  the  rock  is  of  considerable  weight  and  density.  At  Aspalaga,  however, 
a  layer  near  the  top  is  filled  with  ciusta  and  impressions  of  gasterojiods  and  corals, 
including  conspicuously  the  large  Orbihdiies  jioridana. 

This  phase  of  the  formation  constitutes  the  upper  or  tx)untry  rock  of  Gadsden 
j^ounty.  It  is  largely  exj>osed  on  Little  river  and  its  branches.  It  is  of  interest  as 
the  l)c<i  rock  upon  which  lie  the  phosphates  of  this  county,  notably  at  Aspalaga, 
where  the  top  of  this  layer  is  40  feet  alwve  the  water;  alx)ve  lie  iis  much  more  of 
brown  and  dark -colored  clays  or  altered  marls,  with  thin  layers  of  shells ;  all  very 
much  decomposed  except  an  OMrea  and  a  large  pecten  {Peden  madisonius)  res(Mn- 
hling  that  of  Waldo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ()euin6ula.  For  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, we  may  call  this  upper  bed  the  Aspalaga  *  phase  of  the  Waldo  formation. 

The  following  section  displays  tlie  relation  of  the  beds  at  AspaUga  (on  Apalachi- 
i-olu  river,  in  section  Ii5,  township  3  north,  range  7  west) : 

Foot. 

1.  Pine  level  with  much  gravel  in  poor  sand tlO 

'2,  Sands  of  numlier  1  washed  off  in  places  expose  a  very  hard  red  clay  alter- 
nating in  places  with  fermginous  sandstone,  forming  cliffs ;  some  also  pure 
enough  for  limonite 20 

;>.  Stratified  sands  and  sandy  clays,  water  bearing,  having  springs  at  the  base 
and  in  intercalated  clay  l>ed8 1 50 

4.  Tough  calcareous  clays,  including  the  residuum  after  lime  of  the  shells  is 
leached  away,  generally  dark  (X>lored  ^. (50 

•').  Limestone  forming  bluffs  for  over  two  miles,  unevenly  scored  by  erosion ; 
rising  higher  toward  north,  subsiding  toward  south ;  passes  beneath  the 
river  at  Rock  bluff,  though  very  high  at  Chattahoochee  || 40 

At  Rock  bluff,  five  miles  south  of  Aspalaga,  the  heavy  rocks  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee lie  below  the  water  line.  The  clays  of  numl^er  4  of  the  preceding  section 
are  here  much  re<iuced,  while  the  stratum  itself  increases  in  thickness  and  carries 
niore  of  the  cak-areous  sand,  with  numerous  well  preserved  pectens  and  other  shells. 


*The  old  Kite  of  Aspalaga  viliugo  and  post  oftioe  i»  in  nection  35,  township  .*)  north,  range  7  west. 
R«x'k  bhiff  is*  on  Chattahoochoe  river,  .3  miles  south  of  Aspalaga,  Chattahoochoo  being  about  the 
>^ini'  distance  nortliward. 

fF'Ievationsand  thinkncHHes  a.-ioertained  by  aneroid. 

J2and3  may  >>e  a«i«igned  to  the  Lafayette  formation. 

^KxjK>Hiir«»  not  clear  enough  to  see  subdivisions,  but  in  gullies  some  decayed  shells  are  found.  aM 
vi*'\lm  Pecten  and  0«trea  which  rei*enible  fornix  found  at  Waldo;  at  one  npot  in  a  troughof  nuni- 
*»»'r '» u  phoMphute  l)ed  o<-eurH.    This  member  may  be  called  the  Anpalaga  elayn. 

In  the  lower  layers  the  fosMils  are  obscured  by  infiltration  of  calcite;  the  upper  layers  are  full 
«'f  fosfiils,  corals,  and  laniellibnuich,  and  Orbitulitcs  floridana.  At  Mount  Pleasant  this  upper  layer 
J-  toMiirl  »>ver  iui>  feet  aJ>ove  the  river. 
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A  section  in  the  vicinity  (on  Sweetwater  creek)  where  phosphate  beds  occur  in 
or  a>)ove  thin  calcareous  soft  sjindy  rock  well  disjilayfi  the  relation  of  the  nicmben? 
in  this  part  of  the  Chattahoochee  embay inent : 

Fe<?t. 

1.  Columbia  sands  of  river  origin ;  variable  in  thickness  on  account  of  ero- 

sion ;  wells  at  top  of  ridge  give 21) 

2.  Alum  bluff  or  Chipola  marl ;  at  this  point  less  than *1'> 

3.  Aspalaga  mar];t  pectens  and  oysters  in  gray  calcareous  compact  sand, 

with  darker  clav  at  base 20-40 

4.  Aspalaga  phase  of  Chattahoochee  formation,  or  the  upjwr  layer  extending 

eastward  over  high  lands  of  Gadsden  county ;  fossiliferous ;  estimated 

to  be 30 

5.  Lower  portion  of  Chattahoochee  formation,  generally  without  fossils; 

mpre  calcareous  tlian  numl)er  4 ;  calcite  in  cavities t40 

6.  Place  of  supposed  underlying  Vicksburg  rocks  not  seen  on  the  river,  south 

of  Port  Jackson,  al)ove  the  mouth  of  Flint  river 

In  this  section  a  thin  layer  of  another  variety  of  sands  and  clays  api^ears,  cover- 
ing the  gray  sandy  limestone  of  the  pecten-bearing  IxhIs  and  covering  the  i)ecuhar 
phosphates  of  this  region.  It  is  doubtless  an  overlap  from  Alum  bluff  of  the  Chip- 
ola deposit.  It  may  be  traced  westward  and  northwestward  into  Alal>ama,  on 
the  waters  of  Yellow  river ;  but  eastward  it  stretches  little  beyond  Ocklockntn* 
river,  after  crossing  which  it  becomes  lost  beneath  the  later  formations  on  liost 
creek  and  Sopchoppy  river.  The  overlying  })eds  (number  3  of  the  section)  extend 
up  Ocklocknee  and  Little  rivers  some  distance,  and  still  further  eastward  into  south- 
western Leon  county  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Wakulla  county.  BetwetMi 
Alum  bluff  and  the  (lulf  the  fonnations  and  their  relative  proportions  have  not 
yet  been  determined. 

Thus,  a  great  part  of  Jackson  county,  as  well  as  all  of  Calhoun,  Gadsden,  Liberty, 
and  Franklin,  with  half  of  Wakulla  and  the  southwestern  part  of  Leon  countiej*, 
Florida,  constitute  the  Chattahoochee  embayment  in  its  most  restricted  sense. 

In  addition  to  the  geologic  structure,  there  are  superficial  characteristics  by 
which  the  embayment  may  generally  be  recognized :  Gadsden  county  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  high,  rolling  pine  lands,  its  natural  forest  covering  l)eing  a 
mixture  of  oak  and  hickory,  which  prevails  in  the  adjoining  states  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  It  al)Ounds  in  springs  and  nmning  streams ;  there  are  no  lakes,  and  none 
of  the  sinks  so  common  in  other  parts  of  Florida.  In  all  this  more  restricted  em- 
bayment the  lakes,  springs,  and  sinks  prevailing  in  the  eastern  portions  of  middle 
Florida  form  no  jiart  of  the  to}X)graphy :  l)ecause,  first,  the  most  soluble  an<i  cav- 
ernous rock  of  the  region  (the  Vicksburg  limestone)  lies  deep  Ijeneath  the  surfatt', 
probably  little,  if  any,  above  tide ;  second,  the  impure  limestones  are  little  soluble; 
and,  tliird,  the  later  beds  are  of  great  thickness. 

♦  This  depoflit  ruDH  southeastward  to  Ocklooknoe  and  j»outhwnrd  to  the  mouth  of  ttie  river,  aiuJ 
weHtward  and  northwestward  to  Alabama,  witli  a  thickiioss  of  4  fni't. 

fThe  phoHphateH  are  in  or  over  this  deposit. 

J  It  in  estimated,  from  observations  at  Aspalaga  and  Clmttnhooehet*  and  other  plaoe«»  north  of  Rock 
bluff  that  the  thickness  of  these  two  exceed**  HW)  feet. 
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Defined  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  Cliattahoochee  embay ment  will  stretch  out 
almost  to  the  basin  of  Suwanee  river,  or  at  least  to  about  the  middle  of  Madison 
county.  The  rocks  found  in  this  extension  present  quite  another  aspect.  When 
collections  were  first  made  in  this  part  of  Florida  a  few  years  ago,  the  leading  type 
was  called  the  Wakulla  formation  because  it  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs 
of  that  name.  The  material  was  taken  out  of  a  deep  well  two  miles  southwest  of  Tal- 
lahassee. The  leading  features  of  this  rock  were  an  abundant  Hemicardium  (species 
not  determined  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  and  the  large  OrhUuUtes  floridana,  to- 
gether with  many  land  shells.  The  rocks  vary  greatly  in  material ;  sometimes  a 
•juite  jmre  limestone,  at  other  places,  or  in  other  layers,  aluminous  and  silicious.  The 
collection  from  the  well  shows  a  good  limestone,  with  calcite  filling  the  cavities  left 
\)\  removal  of  the  substance  of  the  shells,  and  with  some  lumps  or  streaks  of  chert ; 
the  deposit  was  said  to  1)6  80  feet  thick.  Two  miles  northwestward  and  one  mile 
northward  there  are  hills  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  higher,  covered  with  Lafayette 
«ind. 

The  excavation  at  the  Saxton  mine,  3  J  miles  west  of  the  court-house  in  Tallahas- 
Ht'e,  reaches  this  rock,  and  is  interesting  because  showing  that  here  again  ita  surfiEU^ 
is  the  place  of  phosphates.    The  section  here  is  as  follows : 

Feet. 

1.  Soil  and  subsoil  (Lafayette  sand) 6-10 

2.  Greenish  plastic  clay ;  stands  high  heat ;  has  a  few  nodules  of  hard  phos- 

phate ;  of  doubtful  genesis 17 

3.  A  compact,  friable  sand,  very  white  and  pure  ;  of  doubtful  genesis 6-9 

4.  Dirty  clay,  with  nodules  of  phosphate  and  rotten  leaves ;  also  of  doubtful 

genesis 3 

0.  Sandy  clay,  colored  by  organic  matter,  leaving  fragments  of  fossils  all 

leached  away  except  a  chalcedonized  Ostrea IJ 

H.  Whitish  sandy  clay,  phosphatic,  with  lumps  of  pure  white  clay 8 

7.  Yellowish  white  clay,  phosphatic,  sandy,  with  jwculiar  irregular  masses  of 

very  liard  phosphate  * 12 

8.  Bed  rock,  dug  into  only  2  feet ;  soft,  pure  limestone  without  fossils,  corre- 

sponding with  first  rock  struck  in  well  2  miles  southwest  and  50-100  feet 
lower ;  fossils  identified  with  those  of  the  Wakulla  beds ;  similar  to 
those  of  Weelaunee  and  Llovds 

» 

In  this  part  of  Florida  the  great  springs  or  "  rises  "  begin  near  the  coast,  and  far- 
ther Ixick  in  the  higher  ground  numerous  sinks  and  lakes  occur.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly because  the  strong,  insoluble  sandy  or  aluminous  limestones  thin  out,  as  do 
the  overlying  impervious  clays,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  infiltration  of 
s'urfiace  waters,  and  thus  the  fonuation  of  sinks  and  subterranean  rivers  in  the 
lK)rous  limestones  of  the  older  formations.  When  the  sinks  or  outlets  are  stopped, 
or  jiartially  so,  lakes  and  ponds,  or  at  least  funnel-shaped  depressions  take  their  places. 
An  actual  8e<rtion  taken  where  the  later  roi'k  and  the  superficial  covering  are  suffi- 
nently  thick  to  prevent  sinks  will  illustrate  the  relation.  A  deep  excavation  at 
Weelaunee,  Jefferson  county,  Florida  (sections  35  and  36,  township  1  south,  range 
4  east),  gives  the  following  succession : 

•The  matrix  of  luinitjer  7  i»  nnid  to  run  l.v%  per  «*«-nt  and  the  roughs  hard  noduleu  80  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  lime . 
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Ftcl. 

1.  Well-deflneii  Lafayette  sand,  as  seen  on  St.  Augustine  road  and  northward 

to  Monticello ;  water-bearinj? 4(Mi^» 

2.  Solid,  •inii)erviou8  sandy  clays,  very  dark  red ;  seen  in  waslies ;  pierced  in 

deep  well  at  Weelaunee ;  no  fossils,  no  stratification  line^,  but  traces  of 
both ;  not  water-l)earing  * J5(K>«) 

3.  Limestone,  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  very  impure ;  full  of  fossils,  among 

them  Orhiixdiies  fforidanaj  a  Hemicardium  very  numerous  (species  un- 
known), and  many  shells  of  HelijCy  Piipa^  and  other  land  snails ;  burnt 
for  quicklime  at  Weelaunee ;  considered  ecjuivalent  to  Wakulla  rock  of 
Tallaha.s8ee  and  Lloyds,  and  there  approaches  100  feet ;  here  j^enetrated 
in  Weelaunee  excavation  (without  getting  through) -lO 

Between  the  locality  of  the  above  section  and  Tallahassee  the  St.  Augustine  wml 
crosses  that  part  of  the  depresssed  surface,  south  of  Chaires  station  on  the  Florida 
Central  and  Pensacola  railway,  known  as  the  "natural  bridge  of  St.  Mark  river." 
All  around  the  surfiice  sounds  cavernous  to  the  tread,  and  there  are  numen^us  sinkt^ 
in  the  vicinitv. 

From  this  part  of  the  St.  Mark  country,  at  an  ever-increasing  distance  from  the 
high  hills  of  Lafeyette  sand,  diverges  a  low  terrace  of  Columbia  sands  overlyini: 
silicious  limestones  and  sandstones  of  no  great  thickness ;  and  this  arenaceous  roik 
croases  all  the  small  streams  which  empty  into  Apalachce  bay,  beginning  at  Aucilla, 
by  natural  bridges ;  and  this  ancient  l>each  line  marks  the  boundary  in  that  dinn- 
tion  of  the  Chattahoochee  embavnxent  in  its  most  extended  definition.  On  Fen- 
ahollowa  river  only  the  bridge  has  been  waslied  away,  but  enough  remains  to  iden- 
tify the  old  natural  structure  and  its  locality. 

A  section  at  the  natural  bridge  on  Steinhatcheee  river  (10  to  12  miles  fn)ui  i\^ 
mouth),  the  easternmost  of  the  series,  will  illustrate  the  system ;  and  will  at  the 
same  time  well  illustrate  the  relations  of  the  older  and  the  newer  Tertiarv  rocks  of 
Florida : 

1.  Sands  resembling  the  Columbia ^ 

2.  Impure  silicious  limestone,  with  a  few  fossils  (as  seen  eastward  at  Howard's 

sink  and  the  big  slough  one  mile  ea.st  of  river) ;  the  dip  is  westerly,  and  iU 
thickness  increases  from  2— t  feet  to "^ 

3.  A  sandstone  (no  fossils),  thin  and  broken  at  Howard's  lA  miles  eastwanl: 

getting  thicker  westward  toward  bridge ;  probably •'• 

4.  Hard  sandy  marl,  full  of  fossils ;  among  them  a  Spain ntj tin  and  two  echinoids, 

at  Howard's  sinkf - 

5.  Not  seen  at  the  natural  bridge  but  well  seen  at  Howanl's  sink,  IJ  miles  east, 

in  the  river,  1-2  miles  north,  and  at  8-Mile  creek,  4  miles  northeast  of  bridge ; 
a  soft  limestone  easily  eroded,  filled  with  a  Pectcn  (thought  to  Ixj  P.  jht- 
plamui)  and  innumerable  reservoirs  of  yummulites  {X.  talcori  ?) -'" 

*ln  gont»siH  this  if  believed  to  be  a  leaoheri,  oxiciize«l  and  altered  in»rl,  a  kind  of  iorniaticn  row- 
nion  in  Florida,  and  proposed  to  be  called  amureaceoiis,  from  amurco,  the  resiidnum  of  fruit  or 
olive  presB— that  is,  where  the  innoluble  nuiterial  of  a  ))e<l  retains  tlie  phwe  of  original  deposit.  I'tn 
is  altered  by  meU'orie  waters, 

t  These  four  inembers  eonstitiite  the  areh  of  the  brijlge.  Two  miles  north  of  the  bridge  the  p';*"' 
of  number  4  is  filled  by  an  Ostrea  l)ed  lying  upon  numl»er  5,  the  shells  resembling  O.  virgininn" 
Paleontologists  are  not  convinced  that  the  foswils  of  numt>ers  2,  V\  and  4  of  this  seetion  are  Mii"'**"'"- 
they  may  represent  an  upper  layer  of  the  P^occne  (Viekhburg)  limestone. 
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The  following  papers  were  read  by  title : 

ox   THE   SEPARATION   AND  STUDY   OF   THE   HEAVY   ACCESSORIES  OF   ROCKS. 

BY   ORVILLE   A.    DERBY. 

This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rochester 
Aciidemy  of  Science,  volume  I,  1891,  pp.  198-206. 

PKcrHAR   GEOLO(iIC    PROCESSES   ON   THE   CHANNEL   ISLANDS   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

BY   LORENZO   G.   YATES. 

{Absfract.) 

The  eastward  trend  of  the  California  coast  south  of  Point  Conception  causes  the 
summer  trade-winds  to  assume  the  same  direction  parallel  to  the  coast.  Since  the 
IslandH  of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  have  been  largely  denuded  of  their  herba- 
(vouH  vegetation  by  sheep  and  little,  the  shore  Hiinds  drift  heavily  to  leeward,  even 
iMi  far  a.s  from  San  Miguel,  the  outermost  inland,  across  a  four-mile  channel  to  Santa 
Kosa.  This  sand  fills  the  cavities  left  by  decaying  vegetation,  and  casts  of  trunks 
of  trees  and  shrubs  are  thus  formed,  which  in  the  course  of  time  consolidate,  and 
may  hereafter  puzzle  the  geologist. 

THE   PRINCIPAL.  MISSISSIPPI    SECTION. 
BY   C.    R.    KEYES. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  SECTION. 

The  papers  on  glacial  geoloj^y  and  the  Pleistocene  formations  were 
read  in  the  Ir^econd  Section,  which  met  in  room  14  of  CvolumlMan  Univer- 
"^ity,  Vice-President  T.  C-.  Chamberlin  presiding,  and  Professor  Samuel 
(  alvin  acting  as  Secretary. 

Vice-President  Chamberlin  called  Professor  X.  H.  Winchell  to  the 
ihair  and  read  a  paper  entitled  : 

TI!K   PRESENT   STANDING;   OF  THE    SEVERAL    HYPOTHESES   OF   THE   CAUSE   OF 

THE   (JLACIAL    PERIOD. 

BY   T.   C.   <  HAM  BERLIN. 

This  j)aper  was  discussed  at  length  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  N.  S.  Shaler, 
Warren  Upham,  E.  W.  Claypolc,  R.  D.  Salisbury,  J.  A.  Holmes,  and  the 
author. 
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Vice-President  Chamberlin  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  following  paper 
was  read :  * 

ON    THE    NORTHWARD    AND   EASTWARD   EXTENSION  OF   PRE-PLEISTOCEXE 

GRAVEI^    IN    THE    BASIN   OF   THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

BV  R.  D.  SALISBURY. 

A  second  paper  was  read  by  the  same  author : 

ON    CERTAIN    EXTRA-MORAINIC   DRIFT   PHENOMEN.^  OF   NEW   JERSEY. 

BY   R.   D.   SALISBURY. 

The  two  papers  by  Professor  Salisbury  (printed  on  other  pages)  were 
discussed  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Frank  Leverett,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  N.  H. 
Winchell,  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  and  the  author. 

The  next  paper  was  on — 

INEQUALITY   OF   DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   ENGLACIAL   DRIFT. 

BY  WARREN   UPnA.M. 

Contents. 

Dii^criniiiiution  of  SubglHoial  and  Euglacial  Drift page  l:U 

Deposition  of  tho  Englaeial  Drift  during  the  Departure  of  the  loe-sheet l;iT 

Tracts  of  abundant  Englaoial  Drift ^ l:f> 

New  England 1:e' 

New  York \¥) 

MiuneBotu 140 

Manitoba HI 

TractH  of  Hcanty  Englaoial  Drift HI 

New  England 141 

New  York ..^ 14J 

Minnesota ....« Hi 

North  of  Rainy  Lake  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woo<i.s \M 

Kelation.Mhip  of  the  Englacial  Drift  to  the  Terminal  Moraines H'. 

F«»rms  in  which  the  Englacial  Drift  wa«  deposited , 144 

Kornitf  of  Drift H4 

Englacial  Till  H*» 

Perched  Blocks   14o 

Kaines H-'« 

Osarsor  Eskors  W^ 

Valley  Drift H»i 

Loess 11*1 

DcltaA A H'- 

InflueiK'o  of  adjoining  Lakes  or  the  Si>a 147 

Discrimination*  of  Subcjlacial  and  PjNCiLAriAL  Drift. 

Till*  various  drift  deposite  which  are  left  to  us  as  tlie  record  of  the  (Haiual  jkm-ukI 
fjive  far  more  infoniuition  of  the  wane  and  departure  of  the  last  ice-pheet  than  (»f 
iti^  accunuilation  and  stages  of  advance  to  its  niaxiniuin  area  and  depth.  Thus  wr 
fail  to  <Hscover  the  beginning  and  successive  limits  of  increase  of  tlie  iee-shect 
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until  we  find  its  extreme  ])oundariert  marked  by  the  outermost  of  its  numerous 
ai>pn>ximately  parallel  terminal  moraines ;  but  the  inner  moraines,  of  which  no 
less*  than  ten  have  been  map|)ed  by  the  w^riter  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota^ 
and  a  larger  number  by  Mr.  Frank  Leverett  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, tell  of  stagefl  of  temporary  halt  or  re-advance  interrupting  the  j^eneral  reces- 
sion of  the  ice.    Durinj?  the  greater  part  of  the  second  or  last  (rlacial  ei)och,  through 
the  time  of  general  growth  of  the  ice-sheet,  while  it  was  performing  most  of  its 
work  of  erosion  and  transportation  of  the  drift,  with  the  incorporation  of  a  larve 
volume  of  detritus  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  slowly  moving  ice,  the  only  deposits 
which  it  made  were  the  su})glacial  till,  or  ground  moraine,  and  scanty  stratified 
drift  in  subglacial  water-courses.    Outside  the  glacial  boundary  during  the  same 
time  l>edfi  of  gravel,  sand,  clay  and  silt  were  laid  down  in  the  avenues  of  drainagi* 
from  the  ice-sheet  by  the  streams  of  its  scanty  melting  beneath  throughout  the 
whole  year,  produced  by  the  heat  of  friction  and  the  slight  access  of  heat  from  the 
earth's  interior,  and  of  ita  plentiful  melting  above,  near  its  edge,  by  the  sun's  heat 
and  by  frequent  rains  each  summer.    But  during  the  time  of  departure  of  this  ice- 
sheet,  which  is  known  as  the  Champlain  epoch,  very  abundant  deposition  of  the 
<lrift  that  had  been  inclosed  within  the  i(!e  took  place,  partly  as  till  or  unmodified 
gUu'ial  drift,  and  partly  as  stratified  or  modified  drift,  transported,  assorted  and 
laid  down  bv  currents  of  water.    Professor  James  D.  Dana  *  first  directed  the  atten- 
tion  of  glacialists  to  this  rapid  fonnation  of  diverse  drift  accumulations  of  Cham- 
I»laia  age,  and  gave  this  name  to  the  epoch  from  it>s  fossiliferous  marine  beds 
arijoining  Lake  Champlain,  which  had  been  descrilied  by  Professor  (\  H.  Hitch- 
<*(K*k  ;t  and  President  T.  C.  Chamberlin  t  has  named  the  ice-held  detritus  "  englacial 
drift,"  this  term  being  applicable  to  it  while  it  was  inclose<i  and  being  borne  for- 
ward within  the  ice,  from  which  during  the  final  melting  it  was  dej)oyited  in  many 
forms,  as  the  upiK*r*till,  pen»he<l  blocks,  kames,  osars  or  eskers,  valley  drift,  and 
lo«*i<.    Besides  these  dejwsits  derived  from  the  englacial  drift  when  the  retreat  of 
the  ice  set  it  free,  the  terminal  moraines  were  formed  chiefly  or  wholly  from  it 
during  stages  of  glacial  growth  and  advance ;  and  the  drumlins  and  other  masses 
of  subglacial  till  were  also  made  mainly  by  gradual  additions  of  material  that  had 
been  englacial. 

Nearly  everywhere  throughout  the  drift-covered  areas  glacial  erosion  has  re- 
moved all  the  preglacial  residuary  clay  which  more  or  less  mantled  the  entire 
wmntry.  This  product  of  the  preglacial  denudation,  and. the  gravel  and  finer 
alluvial  detritus  of  valleys,  were  plowed  up  by  the  ice-sheet  and  carried  forward 
in  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  and  portions  gathered  throughout  great  distances 
along  the  path  of  the  glacial  current  were  mingled  and  thoroughly  kneaded  to- 
Kether.  Occasional  bowlders  and  rock  masses  were  also  supplied  on  the  higher 
lands  by  the  irregular  action  of  subaerial  erosion  and  weathering  before  the  ice 
age,  ready  to  be  borne  along  and  deposited  in  the  glacial  drift.  But  the  ice-sheet 
rcunmonly  did  more  than  to  remove  the  loose  material  before  existing,  as  is  shown 
by  rock  surfiices  embossed,  planed  and  striated  by  glacial  erosion.  In  general,  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  drift  was  thus  worn  off*,  and  most  of  its  bowlders  were  torn 
and  plucked  away,  from  the  rock  floor  over  which  the  ice-sheet  moved,  grinding 


•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  series,  vol.  v,  1873,  pp.  198-212,  and  numprouH  papt^rH  in  vols,  x,  xii,  xxiii, 
niv,  xxvl,  and  xxvii,  I87JS-1884.    Manual  of  Oi^oIoRy,  fir*<t  ed.,  1ki»2,  p,  .'»I7 :  thlnl  od.,  IHW),  p.  r»«. 
Hfoolrtgy  of  Vermont,  vol.  i,  l«fll,  pp.  156-1C7. 
:l'.  S.  G«»ol.  Htirrey,  Third  .\nntial  Report,  Utt  188t-'8i,  p.  297. 
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it  with  the  drift  material  contained  in  itH  basal  ])ortion  under  the  Meijjht  of  thou- 
Hands  of  feet  of  ice.  The  larjje  proportion  of  limeH.tone  present  in  the  sand  and 
finely  powdered  rock  of  the  drift  in  re;;ion«  of  limestone  formationj^  demonstnite>, 
as  Chamberlin  has  shown,  that  the  drift  was  chiefly  derived  from  glaeial  wearinj: 
of  the  bed-rocks  *  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  depth  of  the  jclacial  ero- 
sion was  probably  nowhere  so  great  as  to  chanjje  the  principal  and  j?ninder  top«>- 
^raphic  features  of  the  preglacial  contour.  The  most  imjwrtant  influence  of  gUu*ial 
action  ujKjn  the  topography  was  usually  the  removal  or  partial  wearing  away  of 
comparatively  small  projecting  knobs  and  the  filling  up  of  <lepressions  and  valleys, 
bringing  the  surface  to  a  more  uniform  cont^jur  than  before  the  ice  age. 

If  the  rocks  underlying  the  drift,  have  been  so  universally  glaciated,  losing  their 
preglacial  mantle  of  loose  superficial  deposits  and  further  suff'ering  almost  every- 
where much  abrasion  bv  the  ice-sheet,  it  is  evident  that  at  some  time  between  thf 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  glacial  period  every  j)art,  even  every  square  rod, 
with  rare  exceptions,  has  been  subjected  to  grinding  and  rasping  by  the  ice  and 
ita  enclosed  drift.  The  thickest  drift  dej)osits  when  removed  an*  found  to  havi* 
rested  on  finn  and  sound  rock,  which  bears  no  trace  of  preglacial  weathering,  but 
is  planed  and  striated  by  ice-wearing.  We  therefore  must  conclude  that  earlier  or 
later  all  of  the  drift  has  been  plowed  up  and  borne  forward  within  the  ice,  or 
pushed  and  dragged  along  beneath  it,  strongly  held  in  the  grasj)  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ice.  Any  mode  of  action  which  seems  consistent  with  the  observed  glacial 
erosion  of  the  rock  floor  would  retpiire  intermingled  ice  and  drift  to  be  swci)t 
over  it  during  some  part  of  the  glacial  period.  All  the  drift  therefore  has  In^en  at 
some  time  essentially  englacial,  being  transported  while  embedded!  in  the  ice. 

But  the  masses  of  till  forming  sloi>es  upon  higher  hills  of  rock,  sometimes  on 
their  lee  side,  sheltered  from  the  ice-current,  biit  often  on  the  stoss  or  expo«*<l 
side,  and  not  rarely  in  both  situations,  then  almost  enveloping  the  rock  hill,  wen' 
evidently  dej)osited  beneath  the  ice-sheet  as  subglacial  till  or  ground  moraine,  an<l 
afterward  remained  undisturbed  in  their  present  place  while  the  ice-current  con- 
tinued to  flow  over  them.  Indeed,  the  position  and  character  of  these  slopes  of  till 
prove  that  they  must  liave  been  gradually  acirumulated  by  the  addition  of  drifl 
which  had  been  englacial  and  became  lodged  on  their  surface.  The  massive 
hills  of  till,  round,  oval,  or  elongated,  which  are  called  drumlins,  have  many 
features  analogous  with  the  slopes  of  till  just  noticed,  and  like  them  are  doubt- 
less subglacial  accumulations  consisting  similarly  of  <irift  that  was  formerly  en/rla- 
cial,  amassed  in  these  hills  by  gradual  accretion.  Lower  tracts  of  till,  aL«o  occu})y- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  drift-bearing  area,  show  by  their  composition,  hardness, 
and  obsc^ure  lamination  that  they  were  subglacial  deposits. 

Among  further  proofs  of  the  accumulation  of  much  of  the  till  under  the  ice,  as 
itfi  ground  moraine,  are  I )o wider  pavement*^,  where  a  surface  of  till  has  l>ecn  evi- 
dently planed  and  it«  bowlders  striated  by  glacial  erosion.  Again,  one  portion  of  a 
rock  surface  has  been  occasionally  planed  and  striated  by  a  glacial  current  raovuig 
in  a  different  direction  from  that  which  similarly  eroded  an  adjacent  portion  of 
the  same  ledge;  and  the  two  areas  ofttm  have  different  slopes,  their  line  of  meet- 
ing being  a  beveled  edge.    One  part  of  the  rock  lu\s  been  protected  from  the  later 


*U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  Third  Annual  Report,  p.  .112;  and  Sixth  Annual  Report,  memoir  by  T.  ('. 
ChamlK^rlin  and  R.  D.  Salisl»ury,  "Tho  Driftless  Area  of  tho  upp<»r  Minsissippi,"  pp.  241,  247,  2.V. ; 
ftl»<)  .\m.  Jour.  iSci.,  'kl  werieH,  vol.  xxvii,  1H«4,  p.  :WH.  ('omparo  "  Coinpo.sition  of  tho  Till  or  HowIjUt- 
clay,"  by  W.  O.  Croshy,  Proc  Hoston  Soo.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxv,  l«'»o,  pp.  liri-14o. 
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onjsion  by  a  thin  covering  of  vubfjlacial  <irift.  In  such  caHos  the  glacial  deflection 
ha.*«  probably  oftener  ]>een  due  t4i  changeH  in  the  boun<lary  and  Hloi)es  of  the  ice- 
sheet,  and  consequent  deviation  of  itw  currents  during  its  genend  recension  and 
departure,  rather  than  to  two  distinct  glacial  epochs.*  A  third  proof  of  subglacial 
accumulation  is  the  fluxion  stnicture  observable  at  certain  planes  in  many  till 
deposit^*,  indicating  that  a  surface  layer  of  the  till  was  frozen  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ice  and  dragged  along  over  the  underlying  principal  mass,  with  a  shearing  move- 
ment of  particle  upon  partide.f  ,In  this  way,  apparently,  the  glacial  wearing  an<l 
striation  of  the  Iwiwlders  and  pebbles  of  the  till  was  mostly  done. 

NVithout  attempting  to  review  the  vicissitudes  of  the  glacial  period,  its  two  prin- 
cipal glacial  epochs  with  their  varying  stages  of  ice  advance  and  temporary 
retreat,  and  the  long  interglacial  epoch,  we  see  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
perirKi  all  the  surface  of  the  Vjed  rcx'k  was  gla(;iated,  and  all  the  drift  material  was 
for  some  time  englacial  or  at  least  was  grasiH*d  and  borne  forward  by  the  basal 
|x)rtion  of  the  ice-sheet.  In  its  passagi^  across  hills  and  mountains  it  is  ea.sy  to 
nnden«tand  that  the  ice,  closing  up  in  the  lee  of  the  rock  highlands,  tore  from  them 
many  fragments,  bowlders  of  large  and  small  size,  and  rasiHHl  off*  much  fine  drift, 
to  be  locked  in  the  embrace  of  the  ice  as  it  flowed  onwani  hundreds,  or  sometimes 
even  thousanrls,  of  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lowlands ;  and  even  on  many  iK)r- 
tions  of  the  nearly  level  expanses  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  basins 
(Midying  convergent  and  divergent  glaeial  cun*ents  doubtless  conveyed  more  or 
less  of  the  drift  upward  from  the  land  surface  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ice.  At 
length,  when  the  second  or  latest  ice-sheet  attained  its  greatest  extent  and  thick- 
ness, much  englacial  drift  was  contained  within  its  mass,  mostly  in  its  lowest  1,000 
or  5(.)0  feet,  and  extensive  depj^sits  of  subglacial  till  lav  In^neath  it. 

Deposftiox  of  the  Knglacial  Drift  duuixg  the  DEeARTiKE  of  the  Ice-sheet. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  Champlain  epoch,  or  time  of  departure  of  the  latest 
ice-sheet,  let  us  inquire,  as  the  themes  of  this  paper,  What  was  the  manner  of 
deposition  of  the  englacial  drift  during  tlie  final  ice-melting?  What  inequalities 
are  observable  in  the  distribution  of  the  englacial  portion  of  the  till?  Why  is  it 
abundant  on  some  tracts  and  scanty  on  others  ?  How  was  the  englacial  drift  re- 
lated to  the  tenninal  moraines?  Can  we  dis<^over  through  determinations  of  the 
vf)lume  of  the  englacial  drift  a  probable  estimate  of  the  time  occupied  in  the 
aixnimulation  of  the  moraines?  In  what  fonns  was  the  englacial  drift  left  by 
the  departing  ice?  How  much  was  laid  down  directly  by  the  ice,  and  how  were 
other  parts  modified  and  unevenly  distributed  through  the  assorting,  transporting, 
and  depositing  action  of  water  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea? 

The  reces.*non  of  the  ice-sheet,  when  warm  climatic  conditions  returned,  was  by 
rapid  melting  uj)on  a  considerable  bread th,  probably  100  to  200  miles  or  more  of  its 
l)order,  which  was  thus  gradually  pushed  back  across  all  the  drift-l)earing  area. 
I  Hiring  the  entiri*  summer  and  much  of  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year  the 
sui)erficial  melting  or  ablation  of  the  ice  pro<luced  many  rills,  brooks,  and  rivers. 
Hydrographic  basins  were  thus  formed  on  the  ice  surface,  rest»mbling  those  of  a 

•Warren  Vpham,  Geology  of  Minnesoto,  vol.  i  1H«4.  pp.  .'iOS,  :»40.  T.  C.  rham>>erlin,  "The  Rook 
S**orJng!<  of  th«»  Oroat  Ice  Invasions,"  V.  H.  <feol.  Hurvoy,  Moventli  annual  report,  for  188.>-'80,  pp. 

tHujch  Millor,  Report  of  the  Fifty-f<»nrth  meeting  of  the  Briti*;h  Asso**.  for  the  .Vflv.  of  Science, 
Mi.iitr«'al,  l»H4,  pp.  7i«i,  721, 
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belt  of  country  along  a  sea  coast ;  but  the  »lacial  rivers  and  their  large  and  niiall 
branche8  had  much  stiH^ix^r  gradients  than  tho^e  of  the  present  river  eyptems  on 
the  land  surface,  and  often  or  generally  they  flowed  in  deep  ice-M'alled  channels, 
more  like  caflons  than  ordinary  river  valleys.    In  the  stages  of  growth  and  culmi- 
nation of  the  ice-sheet  it  had  possessed  a  nearly  level  surfece  of  n^v^  or  accumu- 
lating snow,  mainly  unflecked  by  any  stone  fragment  or  other  drift  material,  or 
even  dust ;  but  when  the  final  melting  had  dissolved  away  its  upper  i)ortion,  the 
englacial  drift  began  to  be  exixisi'd  upon  the  surface,  and  at  last  on  many  areas  the 
ice  doubtless  Vjecame  buried  and  concealed  ])y  this  deposit,  as  was  supposed  by 
Professor  N.  II.  Winchell  many  years  ago,*  and  as  was  found  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell 
last  year  in  his  exploration  of  Mahuspina  glacier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  St. 
Elias  range.f    The  completion  of  the  ice-melting  allowed  much  of  the  englacial 
drift  to  fall  loosely  as  an  unstratifie<l  deposit,  called  the  upper  till,  on  whatever  sur- 
face was  beneath  the  ice,  whether  groumi  moraine,  or  other  subglacial  drift,  or  the 
bed  rocks.    Previous  to  this,  while  the  glacial  melting  was  in  progress,  other  larpe 
portions  of  the  englacial  drift  were  washed  away  by  the  suiieiglacial  drainage  and 
deposited  in  bedi^  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  silt,  partly  in  the  ice-walled  channeln 
of  the  glacial  rivers,  but  mainly  beyond  the  ice-margin.    The  various  formation.*? 
thus  derived  from  the  englacial  drift  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  a  later  part  of 
this  essay ;  and  our  consideration  is  here  directed  es{)ecially  to  the  process  of  disso- 
lution of  the  ice,  releasing  the  <lrift  which  it  had  held. 

Conditions  analogous  respectively  with  the  growth  and  maximum  extension  of 
the  Plei8t(x»ene  ice-sheets,  and  with  their  wane  and  departure,  have  lH»en  lately 
made  known  to  us  in  the  case  of  ice-sheets  now  existing.  The  stage  of  growth  or 
ice  accunmlation  is  represented  by  the  inland  ice  of  ( Jreenland,  explored  by  Nor- 
denskiold,  Peary,  and  Narisen ;  and  tlie  stage  of  glacial  recession,  attended  by 
deposition  of  the  englacial  drift  on  the  wasting  ice  surface  and  afterward  on  the 
land  beneath,  is  illustrated  by  the  Malasjnna  glacier,  as  before  noticed.  The  ex- 
plorers of  the  Grei»nland  ice-sheet  describe  its  surface,  excepting  near  the  bonier, 
as  a  vast  expanse  of  n^vt'*,  with  no  nunatak  or  peak  rising  above  it,  and  with  no 
superficial  drift.  The  fine,  gray  powder  which  occurs  somewhat  plentifully  on  the 
western  portion  of  this  ice-sheet,  called  by  Xordenskiold  "  krj^oconite,"  and  believed 
by  him  to  be  cosmic  dust,  but  which  Ilolst  t  has  regarded  as  a  loess-like  part  of 
the  englacial  drift,  brought  upward  through  the  ice  to  its  surface,  apiM?ars  instead 
to  be  dust  blown  from  a  mountainous  belt  of  land  forming  the  western  coast.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Greenland,  where  Nansen's  ascent  uiK)n  the  ice  was  made  from  a 
part  of  the  shore  having  little  bare  land,  no  noticeable  quantity  of  this  dust  was 
found.?  Nansen,  in  his  expedition  across  the  \vv  between  latitude  (54°  10'  and  lati- 
tude 64°  45',  where  it^^  width  is  about  275  miles,  encountered  no  streams  of  water 
nor  any  water-courses  at  distances  exceeding  20  miles  inside  the  ice  l>oundary ;  and 
he  particularly  remarks  the  absence  of  moraine  debris  or  erratic  blot^ks  even  on  the 
outer  portions  of  the  ice-sheet,  excepting  for  a  distance  of  "  no  more  than  tC  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  extreme  edge."||     Hut  a  very  remarkable  contrast  to  all  this 


*Geol.  Survey  of  MiiineHot44,  First  annual  report,  for  1872,  p  02 

t"  An  Expedition  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska,"  Nat  <i<»oKr.  Mnjrrteine,  vol.  iii,  1891,  pp.  A.V2CKJ. 
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g  F.  Nannen,  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  vol.  i,  p.  48,'l;  vol.  ii,  p.  471). 
,1  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  479. 
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la  aifonUnl  by  tho  MaluHpina  glacier,  with  its  (Irift-i'OvertKl  tracte  (xrupying  a  width 
i»f  al>out  five  miles  on  it«  seaward  bonier,  bearing  flowering  plants  and  even  forest 
trees ;  and  by  the  large  rivers  of  the  associatecl  alpine  glaciers,  one  of  which  emerges 
from  an  ice-tunnel,  flows  for  about  IJ  miles  in  a  channel  opiMi  to  the  sunlight, 
walled  by  ice  and  having  ice  beneath  it,  and  then  enters  the  mouth  of  another 
tunnel  and  disapi^'ars  * 

Though  the  ice-sheet  of  Greenland  has  formerly  been  more  extended  and  deeper 
than  now,  as  is  shown  by  glaciation  of  the  rock  surface  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
fjonis,  it  has  probably  during  several  centuries  been  on  the  increase.  There  can  be 
little  tloubt  that  the  climate  at  present  is  prevailingly  colder  than  during  the 
pnif<i)erous  i)eriod  of  the  Norse  colonies,  between  tKK)  and  500  years  ago.  By  its 
inrn^asing  accumulation,  therefore,  we  may  account  for  the  contrast  between  the 
^ireenlami  ice,  which  has  so  little  englacial  and  sujH'rglacial  drift  even  near  it* 
e<lge,  and  the  partially  drift-burie«i  Malaspina  glacier  in  Alaska;  for  there,  accord- 
ing to  Russell,  the  ice  has  probably  been  on  the  wane  during  the  past  500  or  1,000 
years  and  at  present  is  somewhat  nii>idly  receding,  (ireenland  is  a  picture  of  the 
last  glacial  epoch  at  its  culmination  ;  Alaska,  of  the  C'hamplain  ejKK'h,  of  the  final 
melting  of  the  ice-sheet  and  deposition  of  its  englacial  drift.  The  continuation  of 
thi«He  rc*searches,  now  being  prosecuted  ])y  Robert  E.  PeJiry  and  by  Russell^ 
may  Ik?  exjK»cte<i,  therefore,  to  bring  much  further  light  oil  the  history'. of  North 
America  and  Europe  in  the  Pleistocene  period. 

Tracts  ok  abinoaxt  P^N(iLACiAL  Drift. 

Xar  Enghiml. — In  Maine  the  maximum  depth  of  the  till  is  stated  by  Professor 
<fCH)rge  II.  Stone  to  \w  about  100  fL*t»t.  Over  the  areas  of  clay  slates  he  doubts  that 
its  avenige  depth  is  greater  than  ten  feet,  but  in  some  granitic  regions  it  appears 
to  average  50  or  ])erhaps  even  70  feet  in  thickness.  The  average  over  the  whole 
of  Maine  is  estimated  by  Stone  to  be  probably  between  .'W)  and  50  feet. f  A  con- 
siderable fraction  of  this,  not  less  than  a  tenth  and  iK»rhaps  as  nuich  as  a  fifth, 
must  have  l>een  enclosed  in  the  ice  at  the  time  of  its  final  melting ;  for  the  abun- 
dant osars,  kames,  valley  drift,  marine  clays,  and  deltas  of  sand  and  gravel,  which 
this  author  has  so  well  describtMl,J  were  derive<l  by  water  transportiition  from 
the  englacial  drift,  and  doubtk»ss  nuich  Ix^sides  remained  to  Ik'  dropped  on  the 
wirfiace  as  the  up|)er  |)art  of  the  till. 

In  New  Hampshire,  which  includes  the  most  mountainous  portion  of  New 
England,  after  several  years  of  work  on  the  state  g(M>logical  survey,  I  estimated 
the  average  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  till  finally  sui)plied  from  englacial  drift  to 
l)e  l)etween  three  and  four  feet,  this  being  the  mean  of  sixty  carefully  observed 
.''ections;  and  the  m(vlifie<l  drift,  which  was  also  englacial,  has  nearly  the  same 
volume.  Tlie  whole  of  the  englacial  drift  in  this  state  was  therefon*  approx- 
iinately  e<|iuil  to  a  sheet  seven  feet  thick. ^  To  this  wc  nuist  probably  a<ld  12  or  15 
fet»t  for  the  mean  depth  of  subglacial  <lep(>sits  of  till  (which  I  now  think  that  I 
tlien  underestimated),  giving  about  20  feet  in  total  for  the  average  thickness  of  all 
the  drift.  In  the  White  mountains  and  in  verv  hillv  districts  the  amount  of  drift 
is  usually  less  than  the  average,  many  areas  being  mainly  bare  rock  ;  but  in  a  few 


*"  All  Expedition  Uj  Muiint  St  KliiiM,"  pp  Hx»-112, 185-18X. 
fProcoeilings  of  tlie  Portland  So<'it'ty  of  Natural  History,  Nov.  21,  IHHl. 
X  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  .3d  seriofi,  vol  xl,  18*M».  pp.  12*^-144. 
2 Geology  of  N.  H.,  vol.  iii,  187«,  pp.  2lH,  292. 
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towiiHliipH  near  tlie  coast  it  is  more,  attaining  there  an  average  of  30  or  40  fwt. 
The  di8tril)ution  of  the  englacial  drift,  so  far  as  can  lye  judged  by  the  derivativo 
stratified  beds,  was  somewhat  uniform  throughout  this  state,  while  the  subgiacial 
ivccumulations  are  very  unequal  and  are  wanting  on  perhaps  half  of  its  area. 

Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  estimated  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  drift  in  Massa- 
chusetts, excepting  the  heavily  drift-covered  southeastern  counties  of  Plymouth 
and  Barnstable,  to  be  100  feet,  and  its  average  thickness  20  or  25  feet  *  Some  of 
the  dnnulins  of  Boston  harbor  and  of  Scituate  give  eviden(!e  of  rapid  accunuilation, 
and  show  that  the  ice-sheet  passing  over  them  was  plentifully  cliarged  with  engla- 
cial drift  which  hxigt^i  on  their  surfaces ;  but  neither  then*  nor  elsewhere  have  1 
been  abk?  to  determine  that  extraordinary  amounts  of  ice-held  detritus  were  de- 
lK)sited  as  superglacial  or  upi)er  till.  The  mean  depth  of  this  deiK)sit  is  prolwibly 
about  the  same  as  in  New  Hampshire,  and  its  averages  in  different  districts  may 
range  from  one  or  two  feet  to  five  or  iK»rhaps  ten  feet.  Bt»sides,  there  is  nuich 
modified  drift  spread  along  the  river  valleys  and  on  lowlands,  iKH'oming  most  con- 
spicuous southeastward,  near  the  terminal  moraines,  where  great  thicknesses  nf 
gravel  and  sand,  washed  from  the  departing  ice-sheet,  form  extensive  tracts,  in- 
cluding the  fore-arm  of  Cape  Cod. 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Khode  Island  agree  nearly  with  the  foregoing  as  tt) 
the  amount  and  characters  of  the  drift.  For  the  whole  of  New  England  its  volume 
is  probably  equal  to  a  uniform  sheet  30  or  40  feet  thick,  of  which  alx)ut  a  quarter 
l)art  was  englacial  at  the  time  of  final  melting  of  the  ice. 

New  York. — No  other  stiite  surpasses  New  York  in  contrasts  of  toi)ogniphy  and 
in  diverse  develoinnent  and  distribution  of  the  drift.  From  Syracuse?  westward 
along  a  distance  of  60  miles  the  traveler  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad  sees  a 
profusion  of  drumlins  50  to  150  feet  in  height,  trending  from  north  to  south  in 
parallelism  with  the  glaciation  of  the  region  and  with  the  neighboring  *' finger" 
lakes,  which  occujiy  Qord-like  valleys  on  the  south.  Thn)ugh  this  part  of  the  state, 
and  gt^nerally  across  its  southern  half,  the  drift  has  a  gnniter  average  thickness 
than  in  New  England.  Northward,  between  Vermont  and  Lake  Ontario,  the 
Adirondack  mountains  and  some  lowland  areas  have  tracts  of  verv  scantv  drift, 
while  other  contiguous  tracts  are  aV)undantly  drift-covered.  That  a  large  amount 
of  drift  was  here  enclosed  within  the  ice  and  set  free  by  its  departure  is  shown  by 
the  i>ortions  supplier!  from  it  to  form  such  extensive  gravel  and  sand  plains  as 
stretch  from  Coeymans  northward  to  Albany  and  Schenectady,  again  from  near 
Rome  across  many  miles  northwestward,  and  through  Clay  and  Schroeppel,  westof 
Oneida  lake,  and  from  the  great  bend  of  Black  river  northeastward  in  Wilna. 

MiniwHota. — A  very  great  depth  of  drift,  averaging  100  to  150  feet,  is  spread  over 
all  the  western  half  or  two-thirds  of  Minnesota ;  but  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
this  state  a  large  area  was  swei>t  bare  by  the  eroding  ice-sheet.  During  the  first 
year  of  my  work  on  the  gindogical  survey  of  Minnesota,  in  examination  of  twenty- 
two  c<mnties  lying  in  its  central  and  western  j)ortions,  I  obtained  not*»fl  of  the  order, 
thickness,  and  diameters  of  the  drift  deposits  passed  through  by  al)out  600  wells. 
Nearly  half  of  these  found  beneath  the  englacial  upper  till  a  nmch  hanier  lower 
till,  which  was  compacted  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  during  its  subgiacial  deposition. 
The  extremes  in  thickness  of  the  englacial  till  were  3  to  5  feet  and  40  feet.f    Later 


♦Geology  of  Mass.,  1841,  p.  Siio. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota,  Eighth  annual  report,  for  1879,  pp.  109-117. 
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exaiiiinationH  of  other  counties  in  the  eastern  and  the  southwestern  parts  of  tiie 
state  gave  three  localities  where  the  thickness  of  the  englacial  drift  (lei)08ited  at 
tfit*  time  of  final  recession  of  the  latest  ice-sheet  is  very  clearly  displayed  by  its 
^tnitijimpliic  relations  and  l)y  the  erosion  of  water-courses.  They  can  l)e  only 
]»rierty  noticed  here,  and  the  final  rej)orts  of  this  survey  may  be  referred  to  for 
•Ittailed  descriptions  of  the  facts  obsen-ed,  with  the  full  interj^retation  of  their 
>ijnuticance.  The  most  eastern  of  these  localities  is  a  plain  of  englacial  till  10  to  20 
fivt  thick,  overlying  sand  and  gravel  which  were  dei>osittHl  from  a  previously 
ni(*lte<l  ice-sheet,  upim  a  M'idth  of  five  miles  and  length  of  probably  fifteen  miles  in 
Cliiwigo  and  Pine  counties.*  Another  similar  flat  tract  of  till,  16  to  18  feet  thick, 
«»\cTlies  earlier  modified  drift  near  New  Ulm.f  The  third  and  most  interesting 
•/nmp  of  observations  was  at  lakes  Benton,  Shaokatan,  and  Hendricks,  adjacent  to 
the  outermost  or  Altamont  moraine  on  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  These  lakes  lie  in 
watcr-i-ourses  M'hich  were*  channelled  in  the  suiK»rglacial  drift  and  continue  through 
the  moraine.  A  thickness  of  at  least  40  feet  of  englacial  and  afterward  8ui)erglacial 
<lrift  is  thus  proved  to  have  existed  clos(»  to  the  ice  ])oun(iary,  whert*  it  was  form- 
ing massive  morainic  accunudations.j: 

Mnn'MKi. — The  great  belt  of  modified  drift  which  extends  from  St.  Paul  and 
MinneuiH)Iis  north -northwestward  by  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers 
t(»  tlie  Uike  of  the  Woods  and  to  Bird  hill  in  Manitoba,  seven  miles  northeast  of 
Winnii)eg,  proves  that  nuich  drift  was  contained  in  the  ice-sheet  along  that  dLs- 
taiur  of  400  miles.  Toward  this  belt  glacial  currents  converge*!  fn)m  the  northeast 
and  from  the  west  and  northwest,  bringing  doubtless  more  englacial  drift  than  its 
avcmj^e  in  other  parts  of  the  ice-sheet.  Its  amoimt  at  the  osar  called  Bird  hill 
iil»jii»arH  to  have  been  al)out  40  feet.^ 

Amither  area  to  M'hich  much  englacial  drift  was  brought  by  convergent  ice  cur- 
rents is  the  region  of  Riding  and  Duck  mountains  and  the  upjH^r  part  of  the  Assini- 
lM)ine  basin,  as  is  shown  by  the  immensti  supply  of  modified  drift  contribute*!  by 
the  retreating  ice  to  the  Lake  Agassiz  delta  of  the  Assiniboine  river.  Probably 
more  than  ten  cubic  miles  of  gravel  and  siind,  Ix'sides  much  finer  silt  and  clay,  were 
tlu-n*  washeil  away  from  the  melting  ice  .*<urface  and  swept  into  this  glacial  lake.|| 

Tkaci's  ok  scanty  Kn(}la('ial  Dkift. 

AVm  Kiujbnni. — As  an  example  of  tracts  known  to  have  very  thin  enghicial  drift 
from  their  iH'ing  well  nigh  destitute  of  any  suiH*rficial  deiM)sits  and  consisting  in 
'.arjfi*  jBirt  or  almost  wholly  of  bare  rock,  we  may  cite  the  belt  of  verj'  rocky,  broken 
nnintry  a  few  miles  north  of  Bo.<ton.  From  Salem,  Marblehead  and  Lvnn  this 
tnirt,  iHvuju^nl  l)y  Archean  granite,  felsites  and  diorite,  extends  westward  to  Stone- 
ham  and  Winchester,  its  western  part  !)eing  known  as  the  Middlesex  fells.  The 
arti«>n  f)f  the  ice-shei»t  here  seems  to  have  been  to  sweep  away  whatever  materials 
it  «*ouhl  jnither,  leaving  drift  deiK)sits  only  where  tliey  bet-ame  ensconced  in  hol- 
l'>w.s  and  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  subglacial. 


••it-ulojcy  of  Minn.,  vol.  ii,  1888,  pp.  41,J-117. 
t<»-oU>jjy  of  Minn  ,  vol.  i,  1884,  pp.  r)81,  .Wi. 
:  Viid .  vol.  i,  pp.  iHO,  fi04. 

r<iUeml  Liiko  Agassniz  in  -Manitoba,"  (Jeol.  Survey  of  Canada,  .\nnaul  Report,  new  seriex,  vol.  iv, 
'••r  lJ«<n-Kr».  pp.  3«_4:jE. 

^'"rf,  pp.  H2-iioE;  Bull.  Geo).  Soi-.  .\ni.,  vol.  2,  18lK),  pp.  '472-'J74. 
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Xtir  York. — Koniarkable  scant iiiesH  (if  drift  fhamcterizes  ]>art><  <if  lleuderym 
Hounsfield,  Browiiville,  Lyme,  Clayton  ami  other  townshiixs  of  Jefferson  (^miiiy 
New  York,  bonierin*?  the  eastern  end  of  I^ake  Ontario,  Hc»en  by  me  last  autumn 
iiurinj;  Hurveys  M'itli  Mr.  (?.  K.  (iilbert  on  the  beaches  of  the  >;laeial  lake  Ontari'- 
or  Inxjnois.    Tliin  tract  ditfern  widely  in  to})ography  and  geology  frtmi  thatnt^^l 
in  MatiSiichust*tt*J ;  for  it  has  a  fiat,  very  gently  inclined  purface,  and  com«L<t.<«>f 
nearly  horizontal  be<lH  of  the  Trenton  linie*?tone.    The  roads  often  run  long  'H>- 
tanccH  on  tlie  nearly  level  solid  rock ;  and  the  soil  of  the  fields,  though  supplying 
good  piistumge  and  cultivated  crops,  is  only  a  few  incheH  or  in  its  <leei>e*>t  part>u 
few  feet  thick.    This  almost  continuous  but  very  thin  mantle  of  drift  apixnirst" 
have  !)een  chiefly  englacial,  the  bottom  of  the  ice  having  rested  on  the  nxk 
Within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  eiu'^tward,  however,  the  drift  has  a  con^ideraliW 
dejith,  and  is  here  and  there  heajK'd  in  l)eautiful  oval  dnimlins,  which  rise  "VU't 
100  feet  or  more  above  their  base. 

Mhuu'sota, — A  much  largt^r  area  having  suqirisingly  scanty  drift  dei^sity  lit** 
n»)rth  an<l  east  of  Vennilion  hike,  Minnesota,  consisting  of  Archean  schists  with 
very  hilly  c<)ntour  and  plentiful  lakes  in  nnk  basins.  So  little  drift  is  found  hen-, 
and  so  extensive  are  the  ex}M)sun»s  of  bare  nx'k,  that  Professor  X.  11.  Winchell  ha> 
called  it  a  driftless  region  ;  *  but  it  has  been  everywhere  glaciated,  and  many  dt- 
)M)sits  of  subglacial  till  must  be  h^ige<i  in  the  depressions  Ixitween  hilb*  and  riclp"^ 
The  whole  vohnue  of  drift  in  this  region  is  very  little,  in  t*omi>ari8on  with  other 
thickly  driftn'overed  portions  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  and  of  this  little  the 
I)roiM)rtion  which  was  englacial  is  small  indeed. 

Xorth  of  Rauiij  Lake  and  the  Ixtke  of  the\V(HHh. — Continuing  northward  and  nurtli- 
westward,  this  anni  of  scanty  drift  comi)rises  a  great  extent  of  country  cn>ssixi  hy 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railwav  between  Port  Arthur  and  the  Whitemouth  river.    It^ 

» 

southwestern  limit  runs  from  N'ermilitm  and  Net  lakes  northward  across  Rainy 
lake  and  northwestward  across  the  northern,  island-dotted  portion  of  the  Lakenf 
tlie  WcxmIs. 

Dr.  (reorge  M.  Dawson  t  and  Mr.  A.  (\  LawsonJ  have  referred  the  gravel  an«l 
t<and  be<ls  which  art*  widely  spread  southwest  of  this  line,  about  the  southern  i^irt 
of  the  Uike  of  tlie  Woods  and  along  Rainy  river  to  the  moutli  of  Rainy  lake,  within 
the  an»a  of  the  glacial  I^ke  Agtissiz,  to  Imnistrine  action.  This  explamition,  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  Restriction  of  thest*  deposits  to  a  small  part  of  the  arwi 
of  this  glacial  lake,  and  with  their  extension  far  southwani  (to  the  head  watei> 
of  the  Mississipi»i  and  to  St.  Paul,  as  before  noted),  beyond  the  limit  of  the  lakr 
ami  upon  a  district  that  rist»s  in  part  considerably  alK)ve  it.  Instead,  the  distritm- 
tion  auil  chanicter  of  these  modified  drift  beds  indicate  that  they  were  derive<l 
directly  from  the  englacial  drift  which  aboumled  in  the  ice-sheet  upon  this  In^lt. 
On  a  large  adjoining  region  next  to  the  northeast,  however,  the  drift  is  so  siiinty 
that  much  of  the  surface  is  bare  rock,  strikingly  (contrasting  with  the  ciHuitry 
south  west  ward,  which  across  disUmces  of  100  to  200  miles  is  whollv  drift  without 
a  single  rock  outcn)p. 


♦  (loolo^y  of  Minn.,  vol.  i,  pp.  117,  131 :  Minn.  Hortirultural  StK-iety,  Annual  Report  for  1884,  p.  -^^ 
t  l{cport  on  the  (Joolojcy  and  RfsonrcoH  of  the  n-gion  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Forty-ninth  ParalM. 

IhT.'i,  pp.  20:j-2lM. 
J<MM)1.  Survey  of  Ciinsuhi,  Annual  Report,  new  werieH,  vol.  i,  for  188.\  pp.  131  andl390r;  vol.  iii,  fvr 

1SK7-'SH,  pp,  174-170F. 
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Kelatioxsiiip  of  the  En«}Lacial  Drift  to  the  Terminal  Moraines. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  englacial  drift,  tlius  abundant  and  scanty  on 
ailjac^ent  areai^,  was  not  apj)arently  dei>endent  on  the  character  of  the  underlying 
formations,  nor  on  the  altitude  or  configuration  of  the  land,  but  rather  on  tlie 
omrne,  intensity,  and  limits  of  the  great  currents  of  glacial  outflow  from  the  central 
[liirt  of  the  ice-sheet.  There  is  consequently  a  marked  relationship  between  the 
inei)uality  of  distribution  of  this  ice-enclosed  material  and  the  development  of  the 
terminal  moraines  or  marginal  accunuilations  pushed  out  by  these  glacial  currents 
along  the  irregularly  lobate  boundaries  of  the  ice  during  its  maximum  stage  and  at 
halts  in  its  recession  and  departure.  The  axial  i)ortion  of  each  ice-lol)e  was  more 
un  area  of  glacial  erosion  and  less  of  deposition  than  its  borders ;  and  where  the 
irbuial  erosion  was  most  severe  and  prolonged  until  the  departure  of  the  ice  the 
antount  of  both  subglacial  and  en^acial  drift  is  small,  the  product  of  erosion  being 
nirried  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  ice-lobe  or  district  of  glacial  outflow  and  there 
dejiosited.  On  this  principle  we  account  readily  for  the  deficiency  of  drift  in 
tlie  extensive  region  north  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  lake,  and  Vennilion 
lake,  where  the  ice  pushed  strongly  south  westward ;  and  for  the  abundance  of  drift, 
much  of  it  modified  and  therefore  known  to  have  been  englacial,  upon  the  adja(*ent 
l»elt  deecril>ed  between  St.  Paul  and  Winnii)eg,  where  the  ice  current*^  from  the 
northeast  and  northwest  were  pushed  together.  The  same  principle  also  explains 
the  scantiness  of  drift  upon  large  portions  of  Labrador  and  of  mo.st  arctic  lan<ls. 
powerful  glacial  erosion  has  removed  their  preglacial  sui)erticial  detritus  and  nuich 
of  the  solid  rock,  sweeping  nearly  all  its  drift  beyond  the  coast  line. 

Even  where  small  tracts  of  ver\'  scanty  drift  occur,  with  contiguous  tracts 
deeply  drift-cove re<i,  as  the  instances  cited  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  this 
explanation  probably  still  holds  good,  but  applies  to  the  latest  movements  of  the 
ice-sheet  on  these  areas.    It  has  seemeri  to  me  proba])le  that  the  Iwnler  of  the  ice 
during  its  recession,  melted  by  the  returning  warmer  climate,  had  generally  a  more 
rtt-eply  sloping  surface  than  in  its  time  of  greatest  extent,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  rate  of  motion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  ice-sheet  was  even  increased  during  its 
final  melting.    This  would  account  for  exceptional  erosion  and  scantiness  of  drift, 
either  subgladal  or  englacial,  on  such  limited  tracts,  and  for  its  being  thickly 
aniaMsed,  often  in  drumlins,  not  far  distant.     Whether  we  consider  the  inequalities 
"f  the  drift  distribution  upon  the  larger  tracts  where  they  were  due  to  the  grand 
movements  of  outfloM'  of  the  continental  ice-sheet,  or  ujM>n  the  smaller  tracts 
where  the  irregularities  of  erosion  and  deijosition  seem  attributable  to  minor 
movements  during  the  departure  of  the  ice,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  drift  took  place  largely  Ijeneath  the  \ve  and  near  its  boundaries.     For 
exaini)le,  I  find  reasons  for  believing  that  the  dnimlins  near  Boston  were  chieflv 
a(x'umulated  during  the  departure  of  the  ice  at  distances  of  only  a  few  miles  inside 
itf*  Retreating  edge.*    At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  tract  of  very  scanty  drift 
elos*e  to  the  north  was  undergoing  severe  erosion. 

Impressive  as  are  the  more  massive  iK>rtions  of  the  belts  of  marginal  morainic 
drift,  they  must  have  l)een  far  larger  if  the  ice  had  borne  most  of  its  englacial  drift 
•juite  to  its  margin,  instead  of  dei)ositing  it  as  subglacial  till  beneath  its  compara- 
tively thin  border.  Professor  \.  S.  Shaler  estimates  the  terminal  moraine  on  the 
northwest  part  of  Marthas  Vineyard  to  be  on  the  average  loO  feet  thick,  its  volume 


•Pro<M*e<Ilnjtf*  Boston  >>ocl<'ty  of  Nutiinil  Hi»<tory,  vol.  xxiv,  IHH'J,  pp.  228-212. 
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on  an  area  ten  nulen  lonjr  and  one  and  a  half  miles  wide  being  ei]ual  to  that  if 
MonadncH'k  mountain  in  New  Hampshire*  In  the  deep  north  to  n)uth  valleys  tit 
Houthem  New  York  the  morainiedejMimitH,  aeeordingtodiamberlin,  haveprr»b«l»ly 
Honietimes  a  depth  of  500  f)r  000  feet.f  The  Leaf  hills,  which  are  the  most  wnspicti 
ouH  moraine  of  Minnenota,  rise  100  to  350  feet  above  the  surrounding  drift-coverpl 
country.  In  Manitoba  the  moraine  that  forms  the  western  part  of  the  Tiger  hi  Us  ami 
the  Brandon  and  Arrow  hills  is  piled  up  100  to  250  feet  at  ite  highest  jKiint.^;  an<l 
equally  prominent  morainic  hills,  acconling  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  lie  on  the  t<»|M^f 
Duck  mountain,  rising  to  altitudes  of  2,500  to  2,7t)0  feet  above  the  sea.  t 

All  these  great  moraines,  and  the  less  conspicuous  i>ortions  of  the  same  belts  con- 
sisting of  small  hills  or  having  only  a  moderately  rolling  contour  not  more  than  'Jt' 
to  50  feet  above  the  country  on  eitbor  side,  were  accumulated  from  englacial  drift. 
I^et  us  consider,  therefore,  the  probable  rate  of  motion  of  the  ice  and  the  amount 
of  its  englacial  drift,  to  obtain  therefrom  some  estimate  of  the  length  of  time 
mvupied  in  the  formation  of  the  moraines.  The  flow  of  the  glaciers  of  the  All>^. 
as  is  well  known,  varies  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  i>er  day;  but  the  «Iail} 
advance  of  the  central  parts  of  the  thick  and  wide  glaciers  of  Greenland  an«l 
Alaska,  where  they  enter  the  sea,  is  found  to  be  from  30  to  100  feet.  Doubtless  the 
continental  ice-sheet  moved  faster  than  the  Swiss  glaciers ;  but  the  waste  from  it-^ 
border  by  melting  must  evidently  have  been  far  less  than  the  discharge  of  ice  fn^ni 
arctic  glaciers  that  tenninate  in  the  sea  and  are  broken  into  bergs  and  fl<>ate(l 
away.  If  the  average  amount  of  englacial  drift  supplied  by  the  ice-sheet  when*  \\> 
moraines  are  largt\st  be  assumed  equal  to  a  thickness  of  twenty  feet  or  even  ten  or 
five  feet,  thus  supiK)sing  lialf  or  a  much  larger  part  of  the  whole  volume  of  ioe-hel<l 
drift  to  be  very  near  the  ground  where  its  onward  movement  was  retAnle<Un 
friction  and  it  was  i)revented  from  contributing  very  rapidly  to  the  marginal  mo- 
raine, and  if  we  assume  a  rate  of  motion  in  the  higher  jiart  of  the  ice  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  Alpine  glaciers,  a  short  computation  will  show  that  a  few 
decades  of  years,  or  at  the  longest  no  more  than  a  century,  would  suffice  for  the 
accumulation  of  even  the  largest  of  our  terminal  moraines. 

Forms  in  which  the  P^nolaci.m-  Drift  was  DEi»asrTED. 

Fomis  of  Drift. — Four  classes  of  drift  may  be  discriminated,  differing  in  their 
place  and  manner  of  dei)08ition,  namely:  (1)  Subglacial  till,  which  wa-s  accumu- 
lated beneath  the  itH>-sheet ;  (2)  Marginal  till,  constituting  generally  the  princij^il 
mass  of  the  terminal  moraines ;  (.'J)  Englacial  till,  which,  during  the  dej)arture  of 
the  ice,  became  sui>erghu'ial  and  finally  wiis  dropped  on  the  land  when  the  glacial 
melting  was  completed ;  and  (4)  Modified  drift,  comprising  the  glacial  sediment? 
that  were  derived  directly  from  the  ice-sheet,  but  were  assorted,  transp<irted,  an<l 
deposited  by  water.  The  last-named  class  occurs  in  many  diverse  fonns.  Some 
of  its  l)eds  were  subglacial  and  others  marginal,  as  to  their  pla^e  of  de^wsition ;  but 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  modified  drift  was  englacial  at  the  time  of  the  final 
melting,  and  was  then  wa>«hed  away  from  the  ice  surface  by  the  strt»amsof  its  abhi- 
ticm  and  bv  rains. 

Our  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  englacial  drift  was  deposit* *«! 
during  the  C-hamj)lain  epoch,  that  is,  the  time  when  the  ice-sheet  was  melted  away. 

♦U.  S  iivo\.  8urv«'y,  Seventh  ammiil  report,  for  188.>-'sri,  p.  :U2. 
fU.  S.  (iool.  Survey,  Third  aiimiul  report.  f<»r  1S81-H2,  pp.  :i*»l-.1.%8. 
J  Am.  (Jefjlogist,  vol.  viii,  p.  22,  July,  lsi»l. 
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limy  l)e  somewhat  brief,  the  chief  (Mint  to  he  brought  into  view  Iwinj?  the  inequality 
of  its  difitribution. 

EnglarUU  TUl. — ^The  chief  characters  of  the  englacial  upjHjr  jwrtion  of  the  till,  as 
coiujiared  with  the  subglacial  lower  i)ortion,  are  its  looser  texture ;  its  more  plenti- 
ful and  larger  Iwwlders ;  the  prevailingly  angular  or  subangular  8ha])e8  of  its  boMi- 
der»  and  smaller  rock  fragments,  whereas  they  are  mostly  worn  smooth  and  planed 
by  glaciation  in  the  lower  till ;  and  the  usually  more  gravelly  and  sandy  and  less 
clayey  composition  of  the  englacial  till,  owing  to  the  washing  away  of  much  of  its 
finer  material  by  the  sui)erglacial  drainage.  To  these  originally  inherent  characters 
we  must  add  the  very  noticeable  postglacial  peroxidation  and  hydration  of  the 
small  ingredient  of  in>n,  giving  to  the  upper  part  of  the  till  a  yelloM'ish-gray  color, 
while  the  lower  part,  holding  the  iron  in  protoxide  combinations  and  as  pyrite, 
has  a  darker  and  bluish  color.  This  change  has  generally  extended  through  the 
englacial  till,  stopping  at  the  more  imi)ervious  subglacial  deposit.  Between  the 
two  there  is  also  frequently  a  layer  of  subglacial  stratified  gravel  and  sand  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet  thick. 

The  proportion  of  the  englacial  drift  dropped  as  till  and  that  borne  away  by 
streams  in  New  Hampshire  api)ear  to  be  approximately  equal ;  and  probably  it  is 
also  true  for  most  other  parts  of  our  drift-bearing  area  that  about  half  of  the  en- 
glacial material  becrame  till  and  half  modified  drift. 

The  extremes  of  thickness  of  the  englacial  till  in  New  Hampshire,  so  far  as  ob- 
KTved,  are  one  foot  and  seventeen  feet.  Its  inequality  of  distribution  in  other 
states  appears  to  range,  as  before  described,  from  almost  nothing  or  only  a  few  feet 
for  its  minima  to  about  forty  feet  for  its  maxima  near  massive  terminal  moraines 
and  where  great  currents  of  the  ice-sheet  converged. 

Perched  Blocks. — Bowlders  and  all  rock  fragments  and  other  drift  enclosed  in  the 
ice  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground  were  borne  forward  without  attrition. 
This  higher  part  of  the  englacial  drift  supplied  most  of  the  material  forming  the 
terminal  moraines,  which  therefore  have  a  remarkable  profusion  of  bowlders  and 
angular  gravel.  When  the  ice-sheet  was  finally  melted  ite  enclosed  bowlders  were 
dropped,  and  they  now  lie  frequently  as  conspicuous  objects  on  both  the  lower  and 
liigher  parti)  of  the  land.  Perched  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  hills  and  mountains, 
they  at  first  suggest  transjwrtation  and  stranding  by  icebergs  or  floe-ice.  Some 
of  the{ie  blocks  are  ver>'  large  and  have  travele<l  far,  as  the  "  Three  Maidens  "  at 
the  Red  Piixjstone  quarry  in  Minnesota,  where  a  single  immense  bowlder  has 
fallen  into  three  pieces  that  measure  each  about  20  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in 
height,  besides  several  smaller  masses.*  Two  perched  blocks,  measuring  resiKJct- 
ively  42  >)y  40  by  20  feet  and  40  by  30  by  22  feet,  found  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  on 
the  eastern  foot-slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains  about  3,300  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
others  in  the  same  region  up  to  5,280  feet,  were  derived  from  the  Archean  area 
wime  700  miles  distant.f  But  the  longest  distance  of  transportaticm  of  drift  within 
the  ice-sheet  known  on  this  continent  is  fully  1,000  miles,  from  the  eastern  side  of 
Hudson  bay,  where  it  narrows  into  James  bay,  to  the  southwest  and  south  into 
w>uthern  Minnesota. 

Kmnet. — McGeeJ  and  Chamberlin  8  have  judiciously  proposed  the  restriction  of 

•Geology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  i,  18H4,  p.  64«. 

tool.  Survey  of  Canada,  Ri^port  of  ProKress  for  l88i2-'83-'84,  pp.  147-149C. 
IKt'port  uf  the  International  Geological  Congregs,  seoond  nesflion,  Boulogne,  18H1,  p.  621. 
kV.  S.  Geol.  Hurvpy,  Third  tuinnnl  report,  for  lK81-'82,  p.  299;  Am.  Jour.  P<*l.,  :u\  sim-Ich,  vol.  xxvii. 
l**».  p.  389. 

XIX— Bill.  (Jkol.  J?or.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1H91. 
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the  term  "  kames  "  to  the  knollfl,  hillocks,  and  short  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  whicli 
were  heaped  at  the  mouths  of  glacial  brooks  and  rivers  wliere  they  left  their  ice- 
walled  channels  and  were  spread  out  more  widely,  thereby  losing  their  velocity 
and  carrying  i>ower,  on  the  adjoining  land  surface.  These  deposits  are  frequent  on 
many  portions  of  the  general  drift  sheet,  but  they  are  most  fully  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  terminal  moraines. 

Osars  or  Eskers. — Prolonged  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand,  or  in  some  tracts  of  finer 
silt,  narrow  and  bordered  by  steep  slopes  on  each  side,  called  osars  or  eskers,  owe 
their  form  to  deposition  in  the  channels  of  glacial  rivers,  walled  by  ic^,  but 
commonly  open  to  the  sky.*  These  i)eculiar  ridges  have  a  great  development  in 
Sweden  and  Ireland,  whence  their  names  come,  and  in  Maine,  where  series  extend- 
ing 100  to  150  miles  have  been  described  by  Professor  George  H.  Stone. t  They  are 
well  exhibited  also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  rivers  and 
elsewhere  in  New  England,  but  are  less  frequent  on  the  nearly  flat  expanses  of  the 
upper  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississipjn  basins.  Associated  plains  of  gravel  and  8and» 
terminating  in  steep  escarpments,  which  descend  to  adjacent  lower  land,  were 
dep>osited  in  broad  embayments  of  the  waning  ice-border. 

Valley  Drift. — In  the  valleys  and  on  the  lowlands  uncovered  by  the  departing 
ice  extensive  flood-plains  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  were  spread  by  the  waters  of 
the  glacial  melting  and  tlie  accompanying  abundant  rains.  These  deposits  sloiie 
with  the  present  streams,  but  often  somewhat  more  rapidly ;  and  they  continue  in 
large  valleys  to  the  sea  or  to  the  areas  of  lakes  that  were  jMjnt  up  against  the  reced- 
ing ice-sheet,  and  there  form  deltas  and,  farther  offshore,  sediments.  Since  the 
departure  of  the  ice,  river  erosion  has  carved  the  valley  drift  into  terraces,  and  the 
streams  now  flow  far  below  their  levels  of  the  Ohamplain  epoch. 

I^fOess. — The  finest  portion  of  the  valley  drift,  especially  where  it  contains  some 
glacially  comminuted  rock  flour  from  calcareous  fonnations,  is  called  loess.  In  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  and  on  the  Rhine  this  deposit  is  clearly  in  large 
part  of  glacial  origin,  l^eing  directly  supplied  from  englacial  drift;  but  very  similar 
fluvial  beds  are  now  being  formed  by  the  Nile,  and  were  formerly  spread  in  great 
thickness  by  the  rivers  of  China,  where  the  origin  of  the  silt  is  referable  wholly  or 
chiefly  to  subaerial  denudation 

Deltas. — ^The  marine  delta  deposits  of  the  rivers  of  Maine,  and  the  marine  clays 
which  are  spread  extensively  along  the  Maine  seaboard  to  a  height  about  230  feet 
above  the  i)resent  sea  level,  were  chiefly  derived,  according  to  Stone,  from  engla- 
cial drift.  Likewise,  the  great  deltas  brought  by  the  Assiniboine,  Pembina,  Shey- 
enne,  and  other  rivers  into  the  glacial  Lake  Agassiz  are  largely  modified  drift  from 
the  ice-sheet  and  in  less  amount  alluvium  from  ordinary  river  erosion.  South  of 
Maine  much  modified  drift  was  borne  into  the  ocean  by  the  Merrimack,  Connecti- 
cut, Hudson,  and  other  rivers,  while  their  j)ortion  of  the  coast  was  more  elevated 
than  now,  so  that  their  marine  sediments  are  still  beneath  the  sea. 

All  these  modified  drift  deposits  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
aqueous  sedimentation.  The  kames  and  eskers,  having  been  laid  down  in  the  ice- 
walled  mouths  and  channels  of  glacial  rivers,  now  lie  as  hillocks  and  ridges,  which 

* 

♦Proceedings  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xxv,  1891,  pp.  238-242. 

tProccodinga  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xx,  1880,  pp.  430-409,  with  map:  Proo.  Am. 
Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Science,  vol.  xxix,  for  18X0,  pp.  51O-.510,  with  map.  Am.  Jour.  8<'i.,  .3d  series,  vol. 
xl,  1890,  pp.  122-14 i. 
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find  their  only  explanation,  as  to  form  and  origin,  in  the  drainage  system  of  a 
melting  sheet  of  land-ice.  The  greater  part  of  the  modified  drift,  however,  was 
laid  down  outside  the  receding  ice-margin,  and  occupies  the  avenues  of  drainage 
fn>m  the  ice  to  the  sea  ;  and  where  the  ice-border  lay  in  or  near  the  sea,  or  a  great 
lake,  deltas  of  gravel  and  sand  were  formed  and  the  finer  silt  was  distributed  more 
widely  and  thinly  by  coastal  currents. 

Inflcen'ce  of  adjoin'ino  Lakes  or  the  Sea. 

From  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod  northeastward  the  ice-sheet  at  its  greatest  extent 
ami  during  a  con8idera])le  part  of  its  time  of  recession  terminated  in  the  ocean, 
lu  the  interior  of  the  continent,  too,  it  was  bounded  during  its  recession  by  vast 
placial  lakes,  filling  the  basins  that  are  now  partly  occupied  by  the  great  lakes  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Nelson,  and  Mackenzie  rivers.  During  six  summers  of  field-work 
in  examination  of  the  shore  lines,  deltas,  and  bed  of  Lake  Agassiz,  the  largest  of 
thcKe  glacial  lakes,  I  have  carefully  studied  the  effects  attributable  to  the  influence 
of  this  lake  in  the  deposition  of  the  drift,  comparing  its  area,  the  valley  of  the  Red 
river  of  the  North,  with  other  portions  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Manitoba,  which  were  land  surfaces  during  the  departure  of  the  ice.  Other 
glacial  lakes  of  smaller  size  in  these  states  and  Canadian  province  have  also  come 
under  my  observation,  besides  portions  of  the  drift  deposited  in  the  glacial  precur- 
sors of  the  Laurentian  lakes ;  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  I  have  made  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  marine  drift  of  southeastern  New  Hampshire.  The  more 
southern  parts  of  the  New  England  seaboard  which  I  have  similarly  examined,  in- 
cluding the  coast  from  Boston  to  Plymouth,  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket,  Marthas  Vine- 
yarrl,  the  Elizabeth  islands.  Block  island,  and  Long  island,  api)ear  to  me  to  have 
.«tood  at  their  present  height  or  somewhat  higher  during  the  maximum  extension 
and  the  recession  of  the  last  ice-sheet. 

Ui)ou  all  the  areas  thus  studied  by  me  where  the  it^-sheet  was  bordered  by  great 
lakes  or  the  sea,  tracts  of  stratified  sediments,  as  deltas  of  gravel,  sand,  and  silt,  and 
Honiewhat  more  extensive  deposits  of  finer  silt  and  clay,  are  found ;  and  their  dis- 
tribution shows  them  to  have  been  chiefly  brought  into  these  bodies  of  water  by 
rivers  flowing  down  from  the  melting  ice.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  englacial 
drift,  correspfjnding  to  that  which  elsewhert*  fell  as  wholly  unstratified  till  on  land 
arwis,  was  received  from  the  recedintr  ice  into  these  lakes  or  the  sea  with  little 
change,  Ijeing  allowed  to  fall  to  their  bottom  only  very  slightly  modified  by  water 
action.  Within  the  area  of  Lake  Agassiz  and  the  other  assrx'iated  glacial  lakes  very 
extensive  tracts,  probably  half  or  a  larger  imrt  of  their  whole  extent,  have  a  surface 
of  till  which  differs  from  its  characters  on  the  adjoining  tracts  that  were  land  dur- 
ing the  ice  retreat  in  having  usually  slight  tnu'es  of  stratification  within  the  five  to 
fifteen  feet  of  the  upper  and  englacial  till,  and  in  having  a  more  smooth  and  even 
etrtitour. 

Bowlders,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  are  mingled  in  this  englacial  till  in  the  same 
proportions  as  on  the  country  outside  these  glacial  lakes.  There  was  generally  no 
noteworthy  transportation  of  bowlders  or  other  drift  by  ice  floes  or  bergs  on  these 
lakea;  nor  was  the  fine  clayey  jwirt  of  the  englacial  drift  washed  away  in  any  note- 
worthy amount  from  the  submerged  and  melting  an<l  njc^eding  ice-margin  by  wave 
action,  which  would  have  covered  the  till  in  front  of  the  ice-sheet  with  l:)eds  of  silt. 
Instead,  the  englacial  and  finally  superglacial  drift  that  escaped  the  stream  erosion 
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of  the  drainage  from  the  glacial  melting  sank  through  the  water  to  the  bottom  as 
the  ice  gradually  withdrew,  and  exhibits  essentially  the  same  characters  as  on 
areas  that  were  land,  excepting  its  usually  obscure  traces  of  stratification  and  it« 
smoother  surface. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Robert  Hay. 
The  following  paper  was  read : 

EFFECTS   OF   DROUGHT  AND  WINDS  ON  ALLUVIAL   DEPOj^ITS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY   HOMER  T.   FILLER. 

For  twenty  years  or  more  I  have  been  watching  with  much  interest  some  slow 
changes  of  the  surface  of  terrace  formations  in  the  valleys  of  New  England  riven5. 
The  large  predominance  of  granites,  gneisses,  and  crystalline  schists  in  northern 
New  England  east  of  the  Green  mountains  has  brought  it  about  that  the  material 
ground  up  and  deposited  in  these  river  valleys,  both  by  glacial  and  river  agencies*, 
is  chiefly  quartz  sand.  On  these  terraces  vegetation  must  have  been  very  slow  in 
getting  a  foothold.  First,  creeping  vines,  like  the  strawberry  or  low  running  black- 
berry or  shrubs  of  diminutive  size,  may  have  advanced  under  the  shade  of  larger 
shrubs  and  trees  which  lx)rdered  the  water-courses  and  which  gradually,  too,  climl>ed 
the  slopes  and  occupied  the  plateaus.  At  all  events,  we  know  that  these  terraces  in 
the  valleys  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  territory  mentioned  were  once  covenni 
with  a  magnificent  growth  of  pine  and  elm  and  chestnut ;  that  in  the  central  region, 
even  on  these  sandy  soils,  the  maple  and  poplar  and  sometimes  even  the  hemlock 
and  beech  thrived,  and  that  farther  northward  the  spruce  grew  everywhere.  Now, 
however,  portions  of  these  terraced  slopes  are  becoming  absolutely  desert,  as  bare 
of  any  vegetation  as  are  the  tracts  of  the  African  desert  westward  from  the  meadows? 
of  the  Nile. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  this  Society  first  to  the  few'ts. 
as  illustrated  specially  by  one  or  two  localities  which  are  typical,  and  secondly  to 
the  cau.ses  as  determined  by  long  continued  observation. 

As  might  Ix)  presumed,  the  tracts  most  affected  are  above  the  reach  of  river  over- 
flow and  where  glacial  erosion  must  have  provided  the  material  which  was  in  the 
epochs  following  more  finely  pulverized  and  then  separated  by  running  streainF. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  is  jiresented  in  the  valley  of  the  southern  branch  of 
Sugiir  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  towns  of  Lempster,  Goshen,  and 
Newi>ort,  New  Hampshire.  This  valley  is  a  section  of  what  in  the  later  Glacial  and 
'  early  Champlain  epochs  must,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  been  first  a  continuous  stream 
of  ice  and  then  a  broad  river  from  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Moosilauke  moun- 
tain, in  Grafton  county,  to  near  the  Massachusetts  border,  if  not,  indeed,  througli 
to  Connecticut.  The  proof  is  found  in  the  continuous  valley  that  extends  nearly 
from  north  to  south  throughout  this  extent,  and  which  lies  west  of  Monadnock,  the 
Sunapee  range  and  Kearsarge,  in  Wilmot,  and  east  of  Grantham  and  Croydon 
mountains  and  the  high  hills  of  Unity,  Lempster,  Alstead,  and  Surry ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  height  of  terrace  formations  above  and  near  the  sources  of  the  several  streams 
which  now  drain  the  various  sections  of  this  longitudinal  depression.  In  Lempster, 
for  example,  these  terraces  are  twenty  to  forty  feet  above  the  sources  of  Cold  river, 
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which  flows  southward,  and  Sugar  river,  which  flows  northward,  and  are  found  yet 
within  a  lialf  mile  of  the  glacial  moraine  which  is  the  watershed  between  them. 

These  terraces  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  all  clothed  with 
forest<».  Some  of  them  have  been  cleared  and  all  of  them  cultivated  within  forty 
or  fifty  years.  Later  they  were  given  up  to  pasturage,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  after  I  began  to  notice  that  the  rounded  8loi)e8  of  these  sugar-loaf  hills  on  the 
^southwestern  sides  began  to  lose  their  green,  and  bare  sand  appeared.  Then  tlie 
^and  began  to  drift,  generally  toward  the  southeast,  until  in  some  spots  acres  were 
(lenudetl  of  vegetation  and  other  acres  were  covered  three,  four,  and  five  feet  in 
<lepth  by  the  drifted  sand.  The  work  of  destruction  has  continued  until  consider- 
able parts  of  large  farms  are  now  worthless.  The  phenomena  are  confined  to  grassed 
lands,  either  mown  or  pastured.  They  cannot  be  caused  by  the  action  of  water 
chiefly,  because  the  beginnings  of  these  changes  are  neither  in  ravines  nor  on  the 
pides  of  ravines,  unless,  perchance,  a  slope  is  toward  the  south  or  southwest,  but 
on  the  swells  of  the  slopes. 

The  process  appears  to  be  this :   First,  the  pasture  is  fed  off  or  the  field  mown 
until  the  humus  or  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  which  is  always  thin,  is  exhausted  or 
nearly  so.    The  roots  of  the  herbage  are  feeble  and  shallow.    By  and  by  a  dry 
!^'ai^)n  occurs,  and  on  the  south-southwesterly  slope,  where  the  sun's  rays  strike 
almoiit  vertically  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  summer  day,  the  grass  dries  up  root  and 
branch.    The  next  spring  these  very  spots  lose  more  quickly  than  others  the  snow 
as  it  melts  under  the  sun.    Then  the  winds  that  follow  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  generally  in  fair  weather  blowing  from  the  west  or  northwest,  cut  out,  as 
they  strike  the  surface  at  a  very  slight  angle,  the  dry  sand  and  transport  it  to  the 
nearest  lower  spot  to  the  leeward.    Sometimes  the  drift  has  gone  across  highways 
«»r  through  double  fences  of  open  rails  or  boards  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  sand  has 
hlown  over  the  higher  crest  of  the  ridge  and  been  deposited  on  ground  more  elevated 
than  that  whence  it  came.    My  observations  of  this  denudation  and  defloration  of 
fine  silicious  soils  have  covered  the  valleys  of  the  Androscoggin  and  Saco  rivers  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  of  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  and  their  tributaries 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts.    But  I  have  noticed  the  begin- 
ning?*, less  marked,  of  the  same  kind  of  destruction  of  vegetation  in  southern  New 
York  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  and  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
on  Oil  creek,  though  these  are  comi)aratively  newly  cleared  regions.    For  these 
liared  knolls  one  must  look  on  the  eastern  or  northern  sides  of  vallevs  and  for 
the  }«lopes  that  dip  a  little  west  of  south.    The  three  causes,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, are  the  shallowness  or  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  drought,  and  wind.    Unless 
in  t«onie  way  counteracted,  the  "  old  fields  "  of  the  north  may  yet,  if  not  in  extent 
yet  in  desolation,  vie  with  the  "  old  fields  "  of  the  south.    The  only  remedy  is  fer- 
tilizing and  sheltering  the  bared  sjwts,  planting  trees  to  the  windward,  abandoning 
grazing,  and  letting  the  forests  again  as  of  old  occupy  and  reclaim  and  enrich  in 
natiu^'s  own  way  the  areas  which  continued  cropi)ing  has  exjxjsed  to  waste  by 
drought  and  varied  erosion. 
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The  last  paper  was  as  follows  : 

A    DEEP   BORING   IN   THE   PLEISTOCENE   NEAR   AKRON,   OHIO. 

BY   E.   W.  CLAYPOLE. 

The  preglacial  geography  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  haa  been  so  largely  olv 
scared  by  the  mantle  of  glacial  material  deposited  upon  it  that  its  regtoration  i< 
attended  with  much  difficulty.  That  some  communication  existed  wherebv  the 
waters  flowed  into  Lake  Erie  from  a  greater  distance  tx)  the  southward  than  i?  now 
the  case  has  long  been  believed.  A  communication  between  the  Cuyahoga  aihl 
Tuscarawas  rivers  seemed  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  physical  geography  of 
the  region.  At  present  the  watershed  passes  about  three  miles  south  of  Akmn; 
but  it  is  soon  evident  to  the  glacialist,  and  indeed  to  the  observer  if  intelligent, 
though  having  no  sjx^cial  knowledge  of  geology,  that  the  great  preglacial  valley^ 
which  cross  the  country  cannot  have  come  to  a  sudden  end  at  the  i)re8ent  water- 
shed, but  must  have  continued  to  some  distance  southward.  It  has  l>een  genenilly 
assumed  that  this  channel  lay  through  the  city  of  Akron,  where  is  now  a  deep 
valley  api)arently  forming  a  connection  between  the  valleys  of  the  Tuscarawas  anti 
the  Cuyahoga.  The  depth  of  this  valley  to  rock  has  never  been  proved,  but  well? 
have  been  sunk  in  the  gravel  which  fills  it  to  150  feet  or  more  without  reaolnn2 
bottom.*  This  gravel  is  the  deposit  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet,  and  lies  in  pneat 
quantity  south  of  Akron  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  glacier  which  c<)vere<l  this 
part  of  the  state.    It  is  therefore  postglacial  in  date. 

Several  circumstances,  however,  which  cannot  here  be  detailed  combined  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  this  channel  did  not  at  any  time  form  a  link  of  communication 
between  the  valleys  of  the  pn^sent  (hiyahoga  and  Tuscarawas.  The  narrowne^'^  nf 
tlie  channel  in  which  the  latter  river  now'  flows  along  part  of  its  course  is  sutlicient 
proof  that  it  is  not  very  deep,  though  undoubtedly  preglacial.  Accordingly,  it  wa.* 
desirable  to  find  some  other  way  in  which  the  water  from  the  south  could  have 
found  its  way  to  Lake  Erie  through  the  Cuyahoga. 

To  the  west  of  Akron,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  mile#,  lies  a  wide  swamp 
leading  south  from  the  Cuyahoga  to  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  and  to  this  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  some  years  ago,  but  no  data  could  be  obtained  concerning  it ;  all 
indications  were  in  favor  of  a  buried  channel  of  considerable  depth  through  which 
the  long-sought  passage  might  l>e  found.  During  the  winter  of  1890,  however,  an 
Akron  firm  determined  to  put  down  a  deep  well  in  search  of  brine.  Fortunately 
for  the  geologist,  they  chose  nearly  the  middle  of  the  valley  above  mentioned.  Sup- 
posing that  there  would  be  some  depth  of  soft  material,  the  contractor  obtained  HH) 
feet  of  S-inch  pipe  to  be  driven.  A  second  lot  followed,  and  a  third,  nor  was  it  until 
nearly  400  feet  luid  been  driven  i*M))  that  the  rock  was  at  length  reached. 

This  result,  so  diftierent  from  expc^ctation,  changed  the  views  previously  enter- 
tained regarding  the  preglacial  drainage  of  the  district  and  revealed  the  true  level 
of  connection  between  the  two  above-mentioned  rivers.  Evidently  the  southern 
waters  had  come  north,  not  through  Akron,  but  through  this  newly  revealed  valley, 
whose  bottom  five  miles  south  of  Akron  was  now^  found  to  lie  on  the  present  level 
of  Liike  Erie.    So  deep  a  preglacial  channel  close  to  the  watershed  of  tlie  continent 

♦From  one  of  these  welN,  at  the  depth  of  about  150  feet,  the  sand-pump  brought  up  with  the 
gravel  a  flint  arrow-head. 
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inclioal€<l  a  considerable  southwarfl  extension  of  the  system  of  drainage,  the  extent 
of  which  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Tills  preliminary  note  is  not  the  occasion  for  further  extension  of  the  subject,  but 
it  mav  be  remarked  in  conclusion  that  the  vallev  above  described  is  not,  as  that 
through  Akron,  filled  with  gravel,  but  with  the  same  fine  silt,  mingled  with  some 
sand,  which  was  descril)ed  in  the  author's  tract  ui)on  the  Cuyahoga  valley  *  as  fill- 
ing the  glacial  **  Lake  Cuyahoga  "  and  being  the  deposit  of  its  icy  waters.  This  silt 
maintains  a  nearly  flat  surface,  rising  almost  to  the  level  of  the  w^atershed  at  Summit 
lake. 

ThL«  discovery  has,- moreover,  enabled  the  author  to  ascertain  moree^xactly  than 
wa.«  previously  possible  the  outlet  of  this  Lake  Cuyahoga.  Its  waters  extended 
s<jutliward  along  the  swamp  above  mentioned  until  they  were  confined  between 
the  western  wall  of  the  preglacial  valley  and  the  moraine  which  gradually  extended 
wi'?<tward,  and  so  narrowed  it  that  at  present  there  is  only  room  a  few  miles  farther 
southward  for  the  exit  of  the  present  Tuscarawas,  the  canal,  and  the  railways.  This 
overflow  or  "  col "  is  only  a  few  feet  Mow  the  level  of  the  summit,  and  to  all  api>ear- 
ance  the  glacial  lake  that  occupied  it  w^as  nearly  filled  with  this  fine  dejiosit  during 
the  retreat  of  the  ice. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Edward  Orton  and  Frank  T^verett. 

ITie  Society  reassembled  in  general  session. 

Tlie  following  resolutions,  offered  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Rejtolvcd,  That  the  Geological  Society  of  America  return  sincere  thanks : 
First.  To  the  officers  of  the  Columbian  University  for  their  kindness 
in  tendering  the  use  of  their  buildings  to  the  Society. 

Second.  To  the  local  committee,  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  and  Dr.  George  P. 
Merrill,  who  have,  by  their  careful  and  painstaking  preparations,  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  to 
the  success  of  the  Society's  meetings. 

It  was  also  moved  and  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  should  be 
'  onveyed  to  the  foreign  visitors  for  their  presence  at  the  meetings  and 
the  papers  which  they  had  presented. 

Acting  President  Gilbert  then  made  some  announcements  relating  to 
the  International  Geological  Congress,  receptions,  etc.,  and,  after  a  few 
appropriate  remarks,  declared  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 


•S,H»  "Tlio  I^ike  \ge  in  Ohio"  (R  Clnrke  &  Co.,  Cinoinnati),  for  further  dotails  on  this  suhject. 
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PRELIMINARY    NOTES    ON    THE    DISCOVERY  OF  A  VERTE- 
BRATE FAUNA  IN  SILURIAN  (ORDOVICIAN)  STRATA. 

BY    (CHARLES    D.    WALCOTT. 
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History  of  thk  Dis(x)very. 

The  first  discovery  known  to  me  of  lower  Paleozoic  fossils  in  the  vicinity 
of  Canyon  City,  Colorado,  was  made  in  1887  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  of  th(» 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Tlie  collection  included  two  species  of 
lam elli branch  shells  and  one  species  of  gasteropod.  After  examining  the 
specimens,  I  requested  Mr.  Emmons  to  have  a  larger  collection  made 
from  the  same  horizon,  as  the  species  indicated  an  unrecognized  Paleozoic 
fauna  in  Colorado.  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanton  was  employed  by  Mr.  Emmons 
to  collect  from  the  sandstones  and  limestones  above  the  Archean,  and  a 
collection  was  sent  in  by  him  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  several  sections. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  while 
stopping  at  Canyon  City,  collected  from  the  lower  sandstone  a  number  of 
specimens  of  Lin^fu la  and  several  portions  of  the  calcified  covering  of  what 
is  now  considered  io  be  the  chordal  sheath  of  a  fish.     The  preliminary 

XX— Bull.  tiroL.  Sik\  Am.,  Vol.  3,  18fH.  (l-^o) 
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g  i  I  ex  ill))  illation  of  the  follei.-tiiiii 

^  £  £  «litaiiie(lhyMr,Stant<inpn>vpil 

i  S  1  the  presence  of  the  Trenton 

ll^  fauna  in  the  limestone  sericc 

i  I  B  aiiove  the  sandstones.     When 

.=  -  I  examining  a  small  fragment  of 

I  §  -  sandstone  upon  which  simie 
=  '^  I  lamellihranch  shells  occurre<l  I 

I I  ^  Jiscovcred  upon  the  lower  siiit 

I  H  ■^_  what  appeared  to  he  fragnlen1^ 
^    ::l.l  of  placoderm  fish  plates.    Mr. 

1  I  ^  I.  Stanton  was  then  requested  i« 
^  I  >  J  make  a  lai^er  collection  from 
S  '  '  i  the  sandstone  and  to  carefuliv 
■f  2  1 1  review  the  stratigraphy  of  tlif 
-  I  I  ^  section.  This  he  did,  anil  from 
H  £  S  i  his  «tnitigrai>hic  sections  it  wa.* 
§   I  I  I  evident  that  the  fish  remains 

2  f  I  *  occurred  beneath  an  invcrtiv 
1*5=  hrate  fauna  having  n  Trentini 
1-^1=  facics,  and  an  examination  of 
i  I  a  t  the  material  disclosed  the  prc^- 
V  -J  1 1  enceofalargenuniherof  plat^'^ 
■s  »  '  I  of  placodenn  fishes  of  the  types 
5  i  J  t  of  those  of  the  lower  Devonian 
~    -  i  o.  fauna. 

I   I  i' I  Owing  to  the  great  interest  of 

^   B  I  e  the  discovery,  and  in  order  Ui 

I.    ^  I  t  make  myself  fullj'  acquaintcii 

g   I  s  ^  with  the  succession  of  the  strata 

i   a  u  "  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 

ill  faunas  before  it  was  an nounceil. 

"oils  I  went  to  Canyon  City  in  Oe- 

I I  =  !  cemher,  1890,  and  studied  the 
I  i  s  I  section  in  detail  and  collected 
^4:  £  =  largely  from  the  lower  sand- 
1  ?  S  ^  stone  and  the  immerliatcly 
-^jj  superjacent  limestone.  Mr. 
J  t  '  3  i^tanton's  stratigraphic  sections 
J  I  O.J  were  verified,  and  the  debris 

was  cleared  away   at  critical 
pninte  so  as  to  photograph  tlio 


'  =  H 
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contact  of  the  sandstone  with  the  subjacent  pre- Paleozoic  rocks  and  with 
the  superjacent  shales  and  limestone  ;^  views  were  also  obtained  of  the 
entire  section  from  this  point  to  the  overlying  Carboniferous  limestone. 
After  my  return  a  brief  notice  of  the  j)re8ence  of  an  icthyic  fauna  near 
Canvon  Wtv,  Colorado,  in  association  with  an  Ordovician  fauna  was  read 

ft  ft*    '  ' 

before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  on  February  7th,  1891. 

Description  of  the  Locality. 

Canyon  City,  Colorado,  is  situated  near  the  southwestern  shore  of  a  bay 
of  early  Silurian  (Ordovician)  and  probably  also  of  pre-Cambrian  time. 
Tlie  outcrop  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Rocky  mountain  front  breaks 
away  south  of  Pikes  peak  and  sweeps  with  a  broad  inward  curve  to  the 
westward,  and  thence  southeastward  past  Canyon  City  before  extending 
ea.stward  to  the  meridian  of  Pikes  peak.  Along  tlie  central  part  of  the 
western  shore  of  this  bay  sediments  were  deposited  in  Silurian  (Ordovi- 
cian) time  that  at  present  form  massive  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone 
extending  several  miles  northward  and  southward  on  the  flanks  of  the 
pre-Canibrian  or  Algonkian  rocks  west  and  northwest  of  Canyon  C^ty. 
The  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river  cuts  the  outcroj)  a  mile  west  of  the  town 
and  erosion  has  removed  it  in  places,  but  it  is  practically  continuous  for 
ten  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  isolated  outcrops  occur  three  miles 
southward  toward  and  into  Webster  park.  The  typical  section  was 
measured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Harding's  quarry,  which  is  about 
one  mile  northwest  of  the  state  penitentiary  at  Canyon  City. 

The  Harding  Quakhy  Section. 

The  section  begins  near  a  spring  a  little  way  west  of  the  Harding  sand- 
stone quarry,  and  is  carried  on  the  strike  of  the  beds  so  that  it  terminates 
nearly  a  mile  north  of  the  quarry.  This  is  done  in  order  to  secure  con- 
tacts from  laver  to  laver  all  the  wav  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  The 
bai^al  bed  of  sandstone  rests  unconforma])ly  upon  Algonkian  bedded 
gneiss  and  micaceous  schists  that  dip  to  the  eastward  at  high  angles, 
60°-75**.    The  succession  is  as  follows : 

Feet. 

1-  a— Coarse,  light  gray  sandstone 5 

''— C'onipact  thinly  bedded  reddish  and  gray  santlstone  i>aasing  into  a 
gray  and  more  nux8.«»ively  bedded  somewhat  friable  sandstone  that 
changes,  at  25  feet  np,  into  a  purplish-tinted  somewhat  coarse  fria- 
ble sandstone  (strike,  N.  10*»  E.  (mag.) ;  dip,  40°  E.) 33 

FomU. — A  few  scattered  fish  scales  were  noticed  in  the  pnrple 
IkhIs  and  lAiignln  attenuata,  Salter  (?),  20  feet  from  the  base. 
Tlie  hedn  are  penetrate<l  by  an  innnen.we  nnnibtT  of  annelid 
l)oringH,  an<l  the  surfaces  of  the  purplish-tinted  layers  ari»  often 
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a  network  of  the  eastii  of  the  horinj^.  On  the  Houtheni  side  of 
the  ArkansaH  river,  two  milen  Hoiith  of  the  Hection,  there  were 
t'ouiul  in  a  Htratnm  20  feet  above  the  Algoiikian  rockn  uumerouf< 
hiniellibranclifl,  a  few  gaeteropods,  and  numerous  fra^nentn  of 
the  plates  and  scales  of  placo-ganoid  fishes. 
<• — KiMidish-brown  sandv  shales  that  are  partiallv  calcareous  in  some 

layers ' 

FotwiU. — Fish  plates  in  great  abundance  and,  in  the  calcareous 

•  layers,  Oiihocrrtu*  muUictvfieratum,   Hall  (?),    Beyrkhm  (like   B. 

falnditfHy  Conrad),  and  several  species  of  lamellibranchs  (see 

list,  page  158). 

(f — Massively  bedded  gray  and  reddish  sandstone,  with  thin  irregular 

beds  of  reddish-brown  sandy  shale  in  the  lower  portion -1> 

FoshUh. — Fish  plates  and  scales  of  fish  are  numerous  in  the 
lower  portion  and  also  in  a  reddish-brown  ^capping  of  the  mas- 
sive be<i  in  which  the  Harding  quarry  is  located.  The  supposed 
chordal  sheaths  occur  sc*attered  through  this  IhmI  and  also  more 
rarelv  in  h,  c  and  e. 
f — Fine-grained  argillactH>-arenaceous  shale J» 

Grav  and  buff  sandstone / 7 

-     10 

/ — Coarse  purplish-tinted  sandstone  in  several  layers,  with  gray  layers 

above H 

Foffitih. — Plates  and  scales  of  fish.  

Total  sandstone ^» 

ObiMrvatioHJ*  on  the  Harding  SandMaiw  iSeriea. — The  lower  Ijed  is  a  sliore- 
line  deposit  following  the  advance  of  the  sea  ui)on  the  land ;  it  is 
formed  of  coarse  grains  of  quartz  and  suuill  quartz  lobbies  imbe<idetl 
in  a  fine  arenaceous  matrix.  The  succeeding  layers  of  sandstone  have 
more  or  less  calcareous  matter  in  the  matrix.  Their  contained  aceph- 
alous shells,  drift-woni  plates  and  scales  of  fishes,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  casts  of  annelid  borings,  all  prove  the  littoral  Jorigin  of  the 
se<iiments.  The  fish  plates  and  scales  are  8i»attt»red  more  or  less 
throughout  the  beds,  but  tliey  are  very  abundant  in  four  principal 
zones,  viz,  c  of  the  section ;  near  the  base,  and  again  near  the  summit 
of  (/;  and  at  the  summit  of  e.  In  r  they  are  commingled  with  re- 
mains of  OrthiKYvm  and  with  acej)halous  mollusks  and  gasteropoda. 
The  closing  deiM)sit  of  the  sandstone  series  is  formed  of  a  coarse  drifted 
sand,  containing  numerous  fragments  of  larger  fish  plates  tlian  those 
l)elow.  The  change  to  the  succeeding  shaly  beds  is  abrupt,  and  appar- 
ently due  to  the  deepening  of  the  water  and  the  cessation  of  arena- 
ceous deposits. 

2.  Red  and  purple  fine-grained  argil  laceo-arenaceous  shale ...      --1 

Fitmh. — Rolled  and  worn  fragments  of  fish  plates  occur  in 
the  lower  portion. 

3.  (Jray  silicious  nuignesian   limestone,   somewhat   ferruginous   in   the 

lower  portion.  liOcally,  this  deconiiM)ses  to  a  reddish,  friable  rock 
and  soil ;  the  entire  mass  above  25  feet  from  tlie  base  weathers  mio 
rough,  irregular  cliffs  with  numerous  shallow  caverns  and  holes  of 
various  sizes  and  form.« 170 
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FfftotilM. — The  lower  layers  are,  in  plHc*e8,  made  up  largely  of 
the  catite  of  cc^raln  and  niolliiskH,  but  well  preserved  Hpe<*i«ieuH 
are  rare.  Coraln  were  observed  in  abundance  in  the  lower  10 
feet  of  the  limestone  on  the  northern  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Canyon  City  to  Parkdale,  a  little  ea«t  of  where  it  enters  on 
the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks.  In  the  lower  three  feet  at  the  Harding 
quarry  and  immediately  toward  the  north  there  have  been  col- 
lected the  species  mentioned  in  the  list,  pages  159,  IHO. 
4.  <t — The  upi)er  portion  of  3  passes  into  a  liard,  compact,  light-colored  lime- 
stone           4") 

FossUs. — ZuphretdU  and  fragmentary  casts  of  gasterof >ods. 

h — Dark  reddish-brown  sandstone 10 

c — Compai't,  liard  light  gray  limestone  breaking  into  angular  fragments 
and  with  a  band  of  purple  and  gray  calcareo-arenaceous  shale  at  the 

Imse 4o 

FosHiLK. — A  large  and  varied  fiiuna  occurs  of  a  Trenton  tyjn* 
(see  list,  pages  161,  162). 
'>.         Impure  variegated  banded  limestone  with  interbe<ided  sandstones  and 

argillaceous  beds , 15-;^0 

FomHs. — Spirifeni  ri>ckyin(nitamty  AthynM  aafftUUfi. 

< PtNterciitioiis  on  the  Fremont  Litne^one  Series, — The  line  of  demarkation 
l>etween  the  upper  beds  of  the  Silurian  (Ordovician)  and  the  8Ui)er- 
jacent  limestones  in  which  Carboniferous  fossils  occur  is  not  strongly 
<iefined,  although  it  represents  a  long  i>eriod  of  non-dei>08ition  and  a 
great  time  break.  The  Carboniferous  limestones  are  sometimes  brec- 
ciated  and  lithologically  unlike  those  l)elow.  No  traces  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  gnmps  have  been  obtained. 

The  bed  of  sliale  (number  2  of  the  section)  is  very  persistent  along  the 
''ix  miles  of  outcrop  examined.  Fragmentary  fish  plates  and  scales  occur 
in  the  lower  portion,  hut  they  were  not  observed  in  the  upper  part  nor 
in  the  superjacent  limestones.  The  shale  appears  to  include  the  closing 
deposit  of  the  ichthyic  fauna  in  this  region. 

The  basal  layer  of  limestone  resting  on  number  2  is  in  many  places 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  casts  of  fossils  that  crumble  into  a  red  dust 
when  the  rock  is  broken.  At  a  few  localities  they  are  better  i)re«erved, 
and  o4  species  in  all  were  collected.  Traces  of  fossils  occur  all  the  way 
through  the  170  feet  of  impure  limestone,  but  it  is  not  until  the  upper 
jMirtion  of  number  4  of  the  section  is  reached  that  well-preserved  speci- 
mens occur.  In  number  4c,  57  species  have  ])een  recognized,  only  7  of 
which  occur  in  number  8. 

T!ie  character  of  the  sediments  from  the  basal  sandstone  to  the  upper- 
Mjost  layer  of  limestone  beneath  the  Carboniferous  lireccia  indicates  that 
they  were  cleposited  in  a  bay  or  interior  sea  that  was  protected  from  the 
open  ocean.     After  the  epoch  of  tlic  accumulation  of  the  beach  sands  and 
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shales  the  water  deepened,  the  ichthyic  fauna  disappeared,  and  the  typiral 
invertebrate  fauna  of  tlie  Trenton  epoch  of  New  York  flourished  and  wa^ 
imbedded  in  the  calcareous  sediments.  The  study  thus  far  made  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Silurian  (Ordovician)  section  and  the  Carboniferou^ 
strata  has  not  shown  the  presence  of  Silurian  or  Devonian  strata.  If 
deposited  in  this  region  they  were  eroded  away  by  the  Carboniferous  sea. 
The  study  of  the  breccias  resting  on  the  Carboniferous,  or  forming  its 
upper  portion,  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  this  interval.  Mr. 
Stanton  considers  that  the  detailed  sections  give  evidence  of  at  least  two, 
and  perhaps  three,  periods  of  upheaval  and  erosion  from  the  Silurian 
(Ordovician)  to  the  Trias,  inclusive. 

The  Invertebrate  Fauna. 

Harding  Sanditone. — The  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  sandstone  serie:?  is^ 
moUuscan  with  the  exception  of  one  species  of  crustacean.  As  would  hv 
expected  in  such  a  dej)Osit,  the  acephalus  mollusks  number  more  than 
one-half  of  the  species  of  the  entire  fauna.  The  largest  number  of  speci- 
mens were  collected  in  6  and  d  of  the  section,  figure  1.  The  fauna  ha> 
been  partially  identified  and  will  be  more  thoroughly  studied  when  the 
collections  now  being  made  are  available.  The  genera  and  specie? 
recognized  are  as  follows  : 

BRACHWPODA. 
Lingida,  like  L,  (dtenuata,  Salter,  and  L,  belli,  Billings. 

LA  AfELLTBRA  XCHIA  TA . 

Modiohpsis,  like  M.  trenionenm,  Ci/pricardUe^^  2  sp.  undet. 

'*  8  sp.  undet.  Orthonota,  sp.  undet. 

(  )fpncardii€H^  like  C  ventricom,  Hall,  Tellinomya,  3  sp.  undet. 
"           like  (7.  rotundata,  Hall. 

(gasteropoda, 

Hellcotowa,  «]>.  undet.  Murchisonia,  sp.  undet. 

Plciirotwnaria,  sp.  undet. 

CEPHALOPODA. 
Ortliocerwi  multicmiiemtam,  Hall.  Qytoccras,  sp.  undet. 

(RVSTACEA. 
Lepcrdllia^  type  of  L.Uihidifcs,  Conrad. 
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Summary. 

Genrra.     Spen,,.     J^fifi,^ 

Brachiopoda 1  1  1   (?) 

I^mollibranchiata 4  12  3 

(nksteropcMla H  8  0 

Cephalopoda 2  2  1 

( Viif«tacea 1  1  1 

Total 11  19  « 

RetMirrent  above 9  1  1 

Limited  to 2  18  5 

The  j)resenee  of  forms  apparently  identical  with  Lingula  (Utenuata, 
MixUolopsvs  trenOmenm^  Cypricardites  rentn'cosa,  C.  rotundcUn,  Orthoceras 
multic(nneralum,  and  LeperdUia  fabidites  leads  to  the  (H)nclusion  that  the 
Trenton  fauna  is  represented,  and  (from  the  known  range  of  those  species 
in  the  New  York  section)  that  the  fauna  is  lower  Trenton  or  that  of  the 
Black  River  and  Birdseye  limestones.  This  is  further  sustained  by  the 
iH'Currence  of  the  Trenton  fauna  higher  up  in  the  section. 

Only  one  species  (Orthoceras  multicanieratiim)  is  known  to  range  upward 
into  the  limestone,  although  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  species  of 
lanjcllihranchs  mav  be  found  to  be  identical  in  the  two  formations. 

Fremont  Limestone. — The  fauna  of  the  base  of  the  limestone,  number  3 
of  the  section,  extends  through  some  earth}'  and  semicrystalline  layers 
ranging  from  4  to  10  feet  above  the  upper  bed  of  sandstone.  It  is  large 
and  varied,  and  contains  the  following  genera  and  species,  as  determined 
in  the  preliminary  study  of  the  fauna : 

PROTOZOA. 

m 

Slromntopora^  sp.  undet.  Recept/tailiteSj  sp.  undet. 

RereptaciditfJi  oireni.  Hall. 

ACTIXOZOA. 

Streptela^ia,  sp-  undet.  Phyllopora,  sp.  undet. 

ZftphrentiSj  sp.  undet.  *  Columnaria  alveolata,  Goldfuss. 

"^  Halysites  catemdatvs,  Linn.  FarosUes,  sp.  undet. 

Monticidijjora,  sp. ?  Heliolites,  sp.? 

ErifLXOZOA. 
Erhino»ph/eri(£s,  n.  sp.  Glyptorrinyiij  sp.  undet. 

BRACniOPODA. 

^Strophomena  alterimta^  Conrad.  Orthix  tricenaria,  Conrad. 

^  ^rfjtijnrhynchvs fiUtexl^im ^  Hall.  '*      sp.  undet. 
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BRA  r7//OPO/>.l— rontinued. 

Streptorln/nch ff^  i<nlrnttn}i ,  Verneuil .  ^RhynchoneUa  capax.viiT.  increhf^f  m>. 

*'  sp.  undet.  Hall. 

Orfhii*  hiforatn,  Schlotheiin.  Rhynehonellfi  denUita,  Hall. 

*'      flabellum,  Sv.  ?  CnmureJla,  sj).  undet. 
*    *'      suhfitffidmtay  Hall. 

LAMKLLIRRASCniA  TA. 

Amhonyrhia  beUaHtrmta^  Hall.  Modiolopsis^  2  sp.  undet. 

*^  2  sp.  undet.  Cy^vricardites^  2  sp.  undet. 

ModwlnpmH  plana.  Hall.  Tellinami/a,  sp.  undet. 

Metoptoma^  sp.  undet.  Cyrhmema  hilei^  ('onrad. 
Helicotoma  (casts  of  the  interior).  *'  percarhmf/i,  Hall? 

Mitrchimnm  trkarinnta,  Hall.  '*  sp.  undet. 

*'  2  sp.  undet.  Bellerophon  hihbatifj^.  Sow. 

^ Kndx)reras  proteifnrme,  Hall.  (lomphocerns  poicerm,  James? 
Omwrems  tenuifihim^  Hall.  "  sp.  undet. 

"  crehrheptnm^  Hall  ?  Cytocem.%  2  sp.  undet. 

OrthoreniA  rertebral^'y  Hall.  TMuiten,  sp.  undet. 

"  miiltirnm/rntuin.  Hall. 

^Amphiiif^  like  yl.  pUitycephdns  (frag-     TUtrivi^  frmslcauda,  Wahlen. 
nient  of  pygidiuni).  *    "       m///m,  Billings. 

^'''''^'*"-     ^^/J^^-'^JJ.     i,Mfir^l 

• 

Protozoa 2  :?  1 

Actinozoa H  8  2 

Echinozoa 2  2  0 

Brachiopoda  ♦ .'^  12  9 

Ijamellibranchiata 4  9  i' 

Gasteropoda 5  9  4 

Cephalopoda 0  9  <> 

Trilohita 2  :?  2 

Total M  55  -ili 

Recurrent  above 19  9  *• 

Confined  to 15  4<i  17 
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Of  this  fail  nil  Ilahjsltea  cntenulatvH^  Cohnnnaria  (dreolaUi^  Strophfrincna 
iiUeniata,  StrepUn'hijiichtti*  fill  tectum,  Orthis  mhquadmta^  RhxpichoneUa  capax 
var.  tncrebearcnj*,  Eiuh)cer(m  prokiffnine,  Asaphim  platf/rephalvM  (?),  and 
lUivnuH  miUeri  extend  up  to  the  next  Htrongly  marked  foHsiliferoiLs  horizon, 
215  feet  ahove.  Without  exception,  all  these  species  have  an  extended 
vertical  range  in  the  Silurian  (Ordovician)  strata  either  in  North  America 
or  Europe.  The  fact  that  25  of  tlie  27  identified  species  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Trenton  fauna  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York  is  sufficient 
to  locate  the  horizon  in  the  Ordovician  fauna.  Hahji<iteA  catenuhdm  is  not 
known  from  the  Trenton  zone  elsewhere  in  America ;  hut  in  Wales  it 
ranges  through  the  Bala  and  the  suhjacent  Llandcilo.  OrthisflabeUfnn'iH 
also  a  Bala  specias.  There  is  nothing  anifmg  the  unidentified  species  to 
indicate  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Trenton  of  the  New  York  section. 

Scattered  and  fragmentary  fossils  occur  in  the  225  feet  of  superjacent 
limestone;  but  it  is  in  the  beds  225  to  245  feet  above  the  Harding  sand- 
stone that  the  fauna  is  best  preserved.  From  this  zone  the  following 
spe(»i<»8  have  been  collected  : 


ACTIXOZOA. 


Stirptfhifnui  crtrniadinn,  Hall. 

''  2  n.  sp. 

fhlf/mnaria  alveohtdj  Goldfuss. 
Ffmmtes  (jothhtndiai^,  Lamark. 


Pleurodictyum,  n.  sp. 
Hnlymtes  catemdatva,  Linn. 
Motdindipora,  2  sp.  ? 


Ixwae  plates  or  segments  of  crinoi-     Cyrlommfs^  sp.  ? 

dal  columns. 

liRACinOPODA. 


IjeptfFna  aerirea^  Sowerl)y. 

sp.  undet. 
Strophomena  altenuda,  Conrad. 


Strep(<rrhynchus  pl(uwr(rnir.nf>(^  Hall. 
•*  planifmbonuii,  Hall. 

"  suhtmtum,  C\mrad  (?). 


u 


nlterantn    var..   iiaAfitfi,     Orthi^  i<id)(piadr(d/t^llsl\. 


Conrad. 

Strophomena  delUndea,  Conrad. 

Strept/)rhy}trh  us  jiliiextinn ,  Hall . 

"  imtana^  James. 


testudinaria ,  Dalman(?). 
Rhyuch(m4>lUi  capax,  Conrad. 

*'  rapa.r  var.  innrhcsrrns^ 

Hall. 


LASfELUHRAXCHIA  TA 

Pterinen,  sp.  undet. 
TcHimmya  dvhia,  Hall(?). 

lerata,  Hall  (?). 

tfaMnfa,  Hall. 
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Tellinomya  mdricosa.  Hall. 
Cypricardhes,  3  sp.  undet. 
ModinUips-is  faha ,  ( \ >n ra(  1 . 


sp.  ? 
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(L\ST?:rwpoi>A. 

MetnjfUnufi,  sp.  undct.  MfirrhtMHtia,  8  sp.  undet. 

IlrJlrotnma  jthninlatn,  Salter.  Sfihtiliicfi  (/),  sp.  undet. 

sp.  ?  Jhiatnia  hidorsata^liiiW. 
Trorhmeum  bawhi,  Whitfield  (?).  ''        hnelU,  Whitfield. 

Murrhi^tfiiiia  mllleri,  Hall.  ()/rtolit€f<,  sp.  undet. 
pagoda^  Salter. 

i'KPIIALOPODA. 

Ortltonran  an  (tell ft  m,  Vonrad.  E n dor e ran  protei forme ^  Hall. 

./f//u.r<M»,  Hall.  (70in)}hnceras,  H[i.'^ 

('RISTACEA. 
Lepcrditia,  sp.  ? 

TRILOHITA. 

CeranruA  ieann*^  Billings.  AmphuA  pUtLyeephalnn^  Stokes. 

•*        sp.  ?  "         megistoH,  Locke. 

Bathj/uruH  (f),  sp.  undet.  UUriiHi^  iniUeri,  Billings. 

Proetus  (f),  sp.  ? 

Snmmaiy. 

(fnura.     SfHcirM.      'J^^^^-^,.,i 

» 

Actinozoa iS  9  4 

C'rinoidea 1  1  0 

lirarhiopoila 0  12  11 

lAiiiellibniiichiata 4  10  '> 

(iasteropoda 7  V^  <> 

( 'ephalopoda 3  4  .'^ 

(>u.*>taoea 1  1  0 

Trilobita 5  7  4 

Totals 33  57  %^ 

This  fauna  is  distinctly  of  a  Trenton  facies,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  upper 
Trenton  or  Lorraine  rather  than  lower  Trenton. 

RecdpUidation. — On  assenihline:  the  faunas  of  the  three  fossiliferous 
zones,  the  distrihution  of  <:enera  and  species  is  found  to  he  a**^  follows: 

(umera.    S^^eeies.     .^,^,,y,v,/. 

Ilardinjj  SandHtoiie 11  19  <i 

FrtMuont  Limestone  (lower  portion)   34  55  27 

(upper  portion) .*W  57  •^> 

7S  131  ()<) 

KtHMirrent 28  10  10 

Total  fauna 50  121  '»<' 
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An  analysis  of  the  fauna  will  not  be  attempted  at  present,  as  the  col- 
U^-tions  now  being  made  will  enlarge  the  data  for  comparisons,  and  the 
final  study  of  the  fauna  will  result  in  the  identification  of  a  greater 
number  of  species.  I  think  sufficient  data  are  given  clearly  to  prove  that 
the  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  Harding  sandstone  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  lower  Trenton  of  the  New  York  section  or  the  low^er  Bala  of  ^^'ales. 
The  fauna  of  the  two  limestones  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  middle 
and  upper  Trenton  of  America  or  the  Bala  of  Europe.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  absolute  correlation  can  be  made  of  all  the  genera  and 
species  common  to  the  Colorado,  Mississippi  valley  and  New  York  sec- 
tions. The  vertical  range  of  some  genera  and  species  will  be  found  to 
viirv,  but  as  a  whole  the  succession  is  the  same  in  the  several  sections. 

The  discovery  of  so  large  and  varied  a  fauna  of  Trenton  facies  is  of 
irreat  interest,  irrespective  of  its  bearing  on  the  stratigraphic  position  of 
the  ichthyic  fauna.  It  clearly  proves  the  continuation  of  the  fauna  of  the 
Trenton  sea  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri  to  the  western  side  of 
the  great  interior  sea.* 

The  range  of  HalyHltea  ratenalatus  hay  hitherto  been  considered  to  be 
limited  to  the  Niagara  terrane  of  the  American  Silurian,  and  it  has  often 
been  the  sole  means  of  identifying  that  horizon.  With  the  extended 
range  it  is  now  known  to  have  in  the  Ordovician  fauna  of  Colorado  we 
can  speak  less  confidently  of  the  stratigraphic  horizon  identified  by  its 
presence.  In  Wales  and  England  it  ranges  from  the  Llandeilo  through 
the  Bala  or  Caradoc. 

The  Vertebrate  Fauna. 

(ieneral  Character. — The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vertebrates  at  this 
t-arly  epoch  is  limited  to  the  plates  and  scales  of  ganoid  fishes  and  what 
appears  to  be  the  ossified  chordal  sheath  of  a  fish  allied  to  the  recent 
(VniiH-ra.  Tlie  latter  correlation  is  based  entirely  upon  the  resemblance 
between  the  fossil  form  and  the  calcified  chordal  sheath  of  (liimwra  moii' 
ittrom.  This  resemblance  is  too  striking  to  be  {)asse(l  over,  although  there 
are  certain  differences  that  render  it  of  less  value  in  classification  than  at 
first  appears.  The  Jloioptjfchi as-Wka  scales  and  the  Ai<teroIepii<-\ike  plates 
are  their  own  interpreters  and  j)rove  their  connection  with  the  lower 
Devonian  types  with  which  they  are  compared.  They  are  clearly  the 
diminutive  ancestral  types  of  the  great  fishes  that  at  a  later  date  swarmed 
in  the  Devonian  sea  and  left  their  njinains  in  the  classic  **  Old  Red 
sandstone." 


•tiuitf  recentlj'  I  received  from  Professor  F*.  R.  C.irpeiiter  Maclurea  Unjnni  and  Endoeeraa  annU' 
Uttam  that  were  eolleeted  from  a  band  of  liineMtotie  beneath  tin*  ("arboiiiferoiis  of  the  Bhi<*k  IIIHh 
•>f  South  Dakota,  thus  e»«tablishiiiK  another  outpost  in  the  Trenton  si'ji. 
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Mode  of  Ocninrna'. — The  stratigraphio  section  shows  the  vertical  range 
of  tlie  fish  remains  to  he  from  about  20  feet  above  the  base  of  the  sami- 
stone  to  its  summit  and  one  or  two  feet  into  the  superjacent  argillaceou?' 
shale  ;  in  all,  75  to  80  feet  in  the  Harding  ijuarry  section.  The  horizontal 
distribution  extends  along  some  eight  miles  of  outcrop  we.st  of  Canyon 
Citv,  and  another  localitv  was  discovered  150  miles  to  the  northwestward, 
by  Mr.  (fcorge  H.  Eldridge,  on  (■ement  peak,  southeast  of  Crested  butt^?. 
(lunnison  county,  Colorado.     This  locality  is  now  under  invcvstigation. 

In  the  Harding  sandstone  the  fish  remains  are  most  abundant  in  a 
reddish,  sandy  shale  that  occurs  in  irregular  bands  at  several  horizon?^. 
They  are  also  scattered  irregularly  through  the  more  massive  beds.    This 
is  the  case  with  the  chordal  sheaths  more  than  with  the  plates  and  scalef?. 
The  latter  usually  occur  in  great  numbers  with  only  a  few  traces  of  the 
former,  while  in  the  massive  sandstone  the  plates  and  scales  are  infre- 
([uent  and  the  sheaths  more  or  less  abundant.     The  invasion  of  the  sand 
in  large  (juantity  appeal's  to  have  overwhelmed  the  C/i/mrrm-like  fish 
and  acephalous  mollusks,  while  the  armor-plated  fishes,  gasteropods  and 
cei)halopods,  escaped  to  subseiiuently  perish  and  have  their  remains 
rolled  about  by  the  currents  spreading  the  thinner  and  finer  sand}'  layers. 
The  acephalous  mollusks  and  the  sheaths  occur  in  the  latter,  but  le:<s 
fre(piently.     In  the  upper  bed  of  coarse  sandstone  numerous  plates  an<l 
fragments  of  plates  occur,  but  all  are  more  or  less  injured  by  the  tritura- 
tion of  the  sand  as  they  were  rolled  along  with  it.     The  same  is  true  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fish  remains  in  all  the  shaly  bands.     As  yet 
no  bed  luis  been  discovered  where  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  united  plates  or  scales  forming  the  armor  of  the  fish.* 
The  chordal  sheaths  show  less  evidence  of  abrasion,  but  no  other  portions 
of  the  same  fish  have  been  found  with  them. 

Tlie  invertebratt?  fauna  associated  with  the  fish  remains  is  largely 
moUuscan  and  of  sand-loving  types.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  found 
in  the  shaly  bcd^J  where  the  rolled  fragments  of  gasteropods  and  cepha- 
lopods  indicate  transportation  from  a  more  congenial  habitat.  The 
numerous  specimens  of  Ling ula  and  of  lamellibranch  shells  and  the  vast 
number  of  annelid  borings  in  some  {lortions  of  the  sandstones  indicate 
the  conditions  of  the  deposition  of  the  ^nassive  layers,  while  the  shaly 
bands  denote  the  period  of  mininmm  deposition  and  maximum  accumu- 
lation of  the  fragmentary  fish  remains  and  the  rolled  fragments  of  in- 
vertebrates. 

Poiiition  in  the  geoUx/w  Serietf. — This  has  alread}'^  been  detenuined  by 
the  studv  of  the  invertebrate  fauna.  The  fish  reujaius  occur  at  the 
horizon  of  the  lower  Trenton  in  America,  or  the  relativelv  similar  hori- 
zon,  the  lower  Bala  of  Wales. 


♦  A  ninglo  specimen  of  Astraspia  d^ideratti  Ijhs  been  founti  siiire  tlii«  piii'UKrapli  was  writU'n  l.p.  I' 
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XoU\i  on  t/u*  kkihijk  Reviauis. — Fishes  have  been  found  in  the  Ludlow 
TiK'ka  of  the  Sihirian  of  England  and  in  the  Bloomfield  sandstone  of 
IVnnsylvania  in  America,  a  horizon  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Onon- 
daga salt  group.  Professor  E.  W.  Claypole  has  also  described  certain 
minute  spines  which  he  considered  might  belong  to  an  elasmobranch  fish 
that  he  found  in  the  Clinton  terrane  *  The  evidence,  however,  is  not 
conclusive,  as  they  may  belong  to  some  crustacean. 

It  is  to  l)e  note<i  that  the  middle  Silurian  forms  thus  far  found  be- 
long to  the  two  families  Pteraspidida^  and  Cephalaspididte,  and  that  no 
representative  of  the  great  placoderms  of  the  Devonian  has  been  found 
in  the  true  Silurian.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  the  ichthyic  fauna  of  the 
Harding  sandstone  appears  to  contain  a  characteristic  representative  of 
the  Placodennata  and  Crossopterygea  of  the  Devonian,  and  what  appears 
to  be  a  type  of  the  ('hima>roida\  Serious  objection  will  undoubtedly 
Ix'  made  to  the  classification,  as  it  is  based  entirely  upon  the  characters 
of  the  dermal  plates  and  scales.  These,  however,  are  so  pronounced 
that  the  classification  is  tentatively  adopted.  The  vertical  range  of  the 
ichthyic  fauna  is  extended  downward  from  the  middle  (Upper)  Silurian  to 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  (Ordovician),  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  differentiation  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  must  have  begun 
in  Cambrian  time. 

Pending  the  investigation  of  the  beds  containing  the  fish  remains  and 
the  collection  of  more  material,  it  is  not  desirable  to  illustrate  the  inverte- 
)»rate  fauna  or  to  do  more  than  outline  the  characters  of  the  fragmentary 
tish  remains.  For  convenience  of  reference  to  the  latter,  names  are  applied 
to  three  of  the  most  marked  forms  and  illustrations  are  given  of  typical 
fnigments  of  these  forms.     The  classification  is  tentative. 

Since  some  doul.)t  was  expressed,  during  the  discussion,  as  to  the  true 
z<M)logic  character  of  the  dermal  plates,  microscopic  sections  were  made 
of  the  tuberculated  AMeroIepk-Wke  forms.  These  showed  microscopic 
tharacters  much  like  those  found  in  the  Devonian  Asterolfpia,  and  Dr. 
<^to  Jaekel  kindly  offered  to  make  a  few  sketches  and  write  a  brief  note 
upon  them.i 

Drschiptions  of  thk  ichthyic  Fauna. 
('HL\f.EROIDEA. 

DltTVOKHABDl'S   PRISCTH.    N.   (;eX.,    X.   SI». 

This  genus  and  species  is  based  on  a  calcified  chordal  sheath  that  has 
j'ome  of  the  structural  characters  of  the  chordal  sheath  of  Chimura  mon- 


•l^uart.  Jour.  Cifol.  Sen*.  LfMuloii,  vol.  41,  18S.\  p.  48. 

t  Tlii«  iiuto  if*  ap)>rii<1(Ml  as  :i  part  of  Dr.  Ja^'k**!'.-*  ♦liscii.'^sijin  (pp.  H»k-IT»). 
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fttroxdy  except  that  it  is  open  below  and  gives  rise  on  the  sides  to  what 
appears  to  have  l>een  the  support  of  the  ribs.  Further  description  will 
be  given  in  a  final  paper. 

The  principal  material  upon  which  the  genus  and  species  are  founded 
is  illustrated  on  j)late  8.  Figure  1  is  a  side  view  of  a  portion  of  a  rather 
large  sheath.  It  shows  the  close  transverse  rings  and  the  projecting 
lateral  rib  Kockets  or  supports.  Figure  2  is  a  view  from  above  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sheath  shown  in  figure  1  to  display  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  lateral  rib  sockets  or  supports.  Figure  3  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
surface  of  a  chordal  sheath  to  show  the  characteristic  network  formed  bv 

• 

the  crossing  of  the  two  series  of  elevated,  raised,  curved  strijB.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  these  represent  tlie  fibres  of  the  sheath,  while  the  vertical 
rings  shown  in  figures  1  and  5  are  the  calcified  rings.  The  fusion  of  the 
rings  and  the  oblique  fibers  give  rise  to  the  continuous  calcified  sheath, 
as  in  Chimara  mondroHn.  Figure  4a  is  a  transverse  outline  of  the  chordal 
sheath  to  show  that  is  was  not  closed  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  figure 
Ah  is  a  transverse  outline  cutting  across  the  lateral  extensions  or  rib  sup- 
ports. Figure  5  re[)resents  a  portion  of  a  small  chordal  sheath,  showing 
its  fi ex ible  nature  and  indicating  that  the  larger  fish  must  have  attained 
considerable  size. 

(iASOlDEA. 

SlB-ORDER   PlACODKRMATA. 

F(i  m  ihj  A  sterol cp  idida'  (  f) . 

ASTRASPIS   DESmERATA,    X.   SP. 

This  type  is  represented  by  fragment*?  of  plates  allied  to  those  of 
AMtrolepiii  ornatui*  of  the  Devonian. 

The  material  upon  which  the  species  is  founded  is  illustrated  on  plates 
8  and  4.  On  plate  1  figure  6  shows  the  inner  surface  of  a  plate  with  a 
portion  broken  away  so  as  to  exhibit  the  base  and  transverse  sections  of 
the  tubercles  of  the  outer  surface,  and  figure  7  represents  the  interior  sur- 
face of  a  j)late  for  comparison  with  figure  6.  Figure  8  represents  a  frag- 
ment of  a  supposed  ventral  [)late  of  the  body,  figure  9  a  i)late  referred  to 
the  cephalic  region,  and  figure  10  a  small  elevated  tuberculated  plate. 
Figure  11  shows  the  supi)osed  inner  surface  of  a  plate  similar  to  that 
represented  in  figure  10,  and  figure  12  the  inner  surface  of  a  plate  similar 
to  that  seen  in  figure  11.  Figure  13  is  a  transverse  section  of  a  narrow, 
elongate  plate,  showing  a  cellular  structure  and  the  projecting  tubercles. 
The  latter  expand  at  the  summit  into  a  round  knob,  the  upper  surface  of 
wliich  is  cut  by  radiating  strite,  so  as  to  give  it  a  star-like  Jj</r;f'-fonu 
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ap|)eai*ance.  This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  figure  14,  wliich  is  a  side 
view  of  the  knob-like  yl>»/nr-forni  tubercle  of  the  outer  surface  when  un- 
ubraded.  On  j)late  4  figure  1  represent^  a  dermal  plate  with  two  raised 
tul»ercles  and  numerous  small  Astrn-i'oTm  tubercles,  and  figure  2  is  tht» 
outer  surface  of  a  supposed  lateral  plate.  Figures  3  and  4,  platen  4,  reprt*- 
sent  the  outer  surfaces  of  partially  abraded  plates.* 

SCH-ORDKR   ('rOSSOITERVOEA. 

Fa  fix  ill/  Hohjdyrh  id  idtr. 

ERHTYCIIU'S   AMERICANTS,    X.   SP. 

This  species  is  b^sed  entirely  upon  the  separated  scales.  It  is  not  im- 
j)r()bable  that  several  species  are  represented  in  the  material,  the  better 
pre*<er\'ed  portion  of  which  is  illustrated  in  plate  4,  figures  5  to  11 .  Figures 
')  and  G  are  liroad  scales,  each  showing  the  bearing  surface  or  facet  of  the 
next  anterior  scale  and  the  ornamented  exterior  surface.  The  latter  has 
numerous  elevated  longitudinal  lines  upon  it.  Figure  7  is  a  fragment  of 
a  scale  with  irregular  stellate  surfac^e  ornamentation,  and  figure  8  another 
fragment  of  a  scale  of  the  same  type.  Figure  9  is  a  phase  of  surface 
ornamentation  somewhat  like  that  of  figure  8,  and  figure  10  is  an  inter- 
mediate phase  of  ornamentation  between  that  of  figure  7  and  those  of 
Hgures  5  and  6.  Figure  11  represents  the  interior  of  a  narrow  scale  that 
>hows  the  poriferous  inner  surface  and,  where  broken  away,  the  base  of 
the  elevated  longitudinal  lines  of  the  outer  surface. 

Plate  5  illustrates  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  remains  of  both  the 
s|)ei*ies  discriminated. 


*tMirinK  the  fall  of  1891,  h  portion  of  the  hcnd  earHpftco  of  A straapis  desiderata  \vu8  found  in  u 
vt-ry  fine  grmned  caloareous  f*andfttone.  It  moasurcH  7;imni  in  lonKth  by  rrfmun  in  width  at  tht- 
I»«.>i«*rior  margin  and  40nim  toward  the  front.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  great  number  of  Hmall 
{ilatv.'*,  »uch  at*  are  illustrated  on  plate  3,  figureM  10-U.  A  median  ridge  forme<I  of  elevated,  tuber- 
i-ulai*-*!  platen  extendi)  from  the  posterior  margin  -Mmm  toward  the  front,  very  niurh  a>*  in  the  head 
"lii^'ld  of  Tktfe9t€M  verrucosus,  Eichwald,  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  iNland  of  Oosel,  Ruf*sia  A 
•iniilar  ridge  orourn  on  each  »i<ie  that  extends  forward  *28mm  from  the  posterior  margin  ;  they  are 
Unim  from  the  median  ridge  at  the  base  and  9mm  from  it  at  their  anterior  termination.  A  marginal 
ridgf  opcunj  on  each  side  of  the  specimen  that  is  continuous  with  the  margin  so  far  iw  tht-  latter 
i-s  pre'ierved.  Directly  in  front  of  the  median  ridge  a  gnaip  of  12  plat4»s  having  elevate<l  <*enterH 
ur**  clustered  around  a  central  plate  that  rises  at  the  center  above  the  others.  On  each  side  of  this 
•'luster  of  plates  a  larger  plate  (4  x  l»mm)  occurs  that  has  six  elevated  tubcrculateri  points  on  it. 
Anterior  to  this  there  ih  a  plate  with  two  points  and  another  with  three.  Over  other  portions  ol 
the  carapace  the  plates  Iiave  usually  only  a  single  elevation  near  the  center.  The  small  Antrn- 
lorni  tul»ercles  o«-cur  on  all  the  plates.  The  form  of  the  portion  of  the  carapace  preserved  and  its 
i«l'p«*aranee  suggests  the  cephalaspian  fishes  of  the  Silurian  of  Russia,  v*  hile  the  .neparate  plates  and 
Antrff-form  tulien-les  foreshadow  the  Asterolepidie  of  the  lower  Devonian.— 3/arr A,  189d. 


Discrssiox. 

ProfeHHor  f)r.  Zittkl  :  I  (M)aMider  the  fosails  exhi!>itefl  bv  Mr.  Wal(  oit 
Ui  he  (leniial  platw  and  scales  of  fishes.  They  differ  considerably  fnmi 
everything  hitherto  known  from  Silurian  strata,  and  show  a  decidt^l 
resemblance  to  Aifterolepis  and  Jfoloptychim*  of  the  Devonian  nnks. 
Microscopic  slides  are  needed  to  show  with  certainty  the  osteoblast'^  an<i 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  dermal  ossifications  of  fishes. 

Dr.  Frederick  Schmidt:  I  agree  with  Professor  Zittel  that  the  fossil" 
are  undoubtedlv  fish  remains. 

Professor  E.  W.  Clay  pole  :  Before  we  can  admit  the  existence  of  fisht-^ 
during  so  early  a  period  as  the  earlier  Silurian,  it  will  be  necessar}'  to 
use  every  means  to  prove  the  ichthyic  character  of  the  remains,  especially 
the  study  of  niicroscoi)ic  sections. 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope:  It  is  verv  doubtful  whether  the  remains  ot 
crossoptergyian  fishes  occur  at  so  low  a- horizon.  I  consider  it  essential 
that  the  skeleton  should  be  found  before  deciding  that  fishes  were  prt*>- 
ent,  as  the  dermal  covering  of  the  lower  vertebrate*  is  not  a  reliable  char- 
acter in  cla.ssification. 

Mr.  Walcott  :  Microscopic  sections  are  being  made  and  will  be  fully 
described  in  a  final  ])aper.  Moreover,  Mr.  S.  Ward  Ix)per  is  collectin;! 
material  in  Colorado  at  the  present  time*  that  may  add  materially  to  (Hir 
knowledge  of  the  fauna. 

Dr.  Otto  Jaekel  :  The  remains  in  their  exterior  characters  do  n'»t 
recall  the  fish  remains  known  from  the  Ui)p(»r  Silurian,  but  rather  those 
of  the  Old  Red  sandstone.  The  n^semblance  to  the  latter  becomes  still 
more  striking  for  the  reason  that  the  two  appear  in  the  same  kind  <»t 
rock  and  in  like  condition  of  pn^servation  ;  but  on  closer  comparison  ot 
the  two  it  appears  that  the  agreement  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  avouM 
seem  at  fiivt  sight.  The  forms  resembling  each  other  cannot  be  identifitHl 
and  the  fauna  here  spoken  of  exhibits  types  of  microscopic  structurv 
that  are  as  foreign  to  the  Devonian  as  to  the  upper  Silurian.  Still,  this 
much  seems  certain  :  that  the  pteraspida*  and  acanthodians,  dominatinir 
in  the  uppermost  Silurian,  are  absent  from  this  fauna;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  thev  allv  theiliselves  with  the  Devonian  remains  of  Crosso- 
pt<»rygea  and  placoderms  and  of  true  ganoids.  Not  a  single  fragment 
shows  any  resemblance  witli  the  ])lacoid  part><  of  the  elasmobranchii. 

• 

*In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Walcott  to  discuss  briefly  tlu' 
micro-structure  of  the  fish  remains,  I  may  observe,  as  regards  the  liisto- 
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\oy:\v  state  of  presen-ation  of  the  remains,  it  unfortunately  leaves  much 
to  l>e  desired.  In  a  general  way.  the  fossils  show  merely  the  coarser 
histologic  structure,  while  the  finer  details  are  for  the  most  i)art  invisihle. 
The  material  is  in  this  respe<tt  somewhat  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
Devonian  fish  remains  from  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  Scotland,  in  which 
likewise  the  finer  histologic  details  are  usually  not  present,  while  in  the 
remains  from  the  Russian  Devonian  they  are  finely  preserved.  The  state 
of  preservation  depends  on  the  retention  of  the  fine  dentine  and  primi- 
tive tubules ;  and  this  again  depends  on  their  being  filled  with  air  or 
with  a  dark  infiltrate.  At  timas  it  is  seen  that  in  one  part  of  the  slides 
the  fine  canals  are  completely  preserved,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  preparation  either  (a)  only  single  i)arts  of  the  tubules  are  preserved 
or  (h)  the  tubules  are  altogether  invisible.  In  such  case  the  outlines  of 
the  tubules  are  sometunes  seeii  in  oblique  illumination.  This  is  the  case 
with  our  fish  remains.  The  fine  details  are  mostly  invisible,  but  are 
preserved  in  some  parts  and  may  then  be  easily  recognized  with  an 
oblique  converging  light.  Add  to  this  that  all  hard  parts  are  more  or 
It-^s**  worn  and  j)robably  changed  in  various  ways  by  acids.  This  being 
premised,  the  micro-structure  exhibits  the  following  conditions: 

Figure  1  of  plate  5  shows  a  vertical  section  through  a  scale  or  a  cara- 
pace fragment.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  preparation  there  are  seen 
tubercles  of  dentine  (/)),  containing  a  pulp  from  which  numerous  den- 
tine tubules  run  out.  These  are  especially  well  preserved  in  part  in  the 
middle  dentine  tul)erclc,  while  the  outlines  of  the  i)ulp  api)ear  greatly 
corroded.  These  conditions  are  seen  more  distinctly  in  figure  2,  in  which 
two  dentine  tubercles  lying  side  by  side  are  enlarged  about  70  diameters. 
Here  not  only  are  the  dentine  tubules  seen  well  preserved,  but  the  out- 
line of  the  pulj),  too,  is  unchanged.  It  is  furthermore  important  to  note 
in  them  the  concentric  lamination,  which  appears  in  primary  connection 
with  the  dentine  tubules.  The  concentric  lamelhe  do  not  run  in  uniform 
curves,  but  arch  independently  l)etween  the  dentine  tubules,  the  curva- 
ture being  directly  inward.  Toward  the  outside  the  lamelhe  run  more 
uniformly  parallel  to  the  surface.  This  concentric  building  up  out  of 
lamella?  appears  with  like  distinctness  in  the  dentine  tubercle  represented 
in  figure  3,  which  in  its  outer  form  reminds  one  of  a  tooth.  It  also 
jrreatly  recalls  the  teeth  which  are  described  by  Rohon  from  the  blue  clay 
of  St.  Petersburg.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  this  concentric 
structure  of  the  hard  partes  represents  a  low  stage  of  development.  At 
any  rate,  I  believe  that  the  most  essential  difference  between  the  calcified 
bard  parts  of  the  lower  animals  and  those  of  the  vertebrates  consists  in 
this:  that  in  the  former  growth  took  place  only  by  apposition,  and  that 
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they  show  merely  a  Htratification  of  lanielhr  lying  one  above  the  other, 
while  in  vertehnite.s  growth  taken  place  from  within  by  sj)ecial  cells, 
odontoblant**  or  osteoblastn.  The  fossil  proofs  for  the  fonner  are  the  den- 
tine tubules  :  for  the  later,  the  outlines  surrounding  tlie  osteoblasts.  Thr 
former  we  saw  in  the  dentine  tubercles,  figures  1-8  ;  the  latter  are  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  figure  4,  which  is  enlarged  to  about  *ioO  diameters. 
It  plainly  shows  small,  irregularly  bounded  hollow  spaces  with  ramify- 
ing and  anastomosing  shoots.  These  I  can  only  regard  as  true  osteo- 
blasts, peculiar  to  the  hard  dennal  parts  of  the  ganoids,  inclusive  nf 
placoderms.  Their  existence  might  at  once  be  conjectured  from  the 
outer  appearance  of  the  remains.  Of  course  only  detailed  investigation 
can  show  whether  they  exist  in  all  the  remains  here  described.  In  the 
cross-section  shown  in  figure  1  they  appear  to  be  preserved  in  the  lower 
paits,  yet  their  state  of  preservation  there  is  far  less  perfect,  so  that  their 
existence  can  merely  be  designated  as  prol)able.  Briefly  speaking,  the 
observations  show  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  existence  of  undoubted  dentine  tubules  proves  beyond  douht 
that  the  remains,  so  far  as  they  have  been  microscopically  investigated, 
belong  to  vertebrates. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  true  osteoblasts  distinguishes  these  hard  parts 
l>eyond  doubt  from  those  of  the  elasmobranchii  and  relegates  them  to 
the  division  of  the  ganoids.  Enamel  could  not  be  found  in  the  speci- 
mens studied.  On  ac(;ount  of  this  and  by  the  strikingly  distinct  concen- 
tric lamination  in  the  dentine  tubercles,  the  hard  parts  investigate<l  indi- 
cate a  low  stage  of  development. 

Professor  Jamks  II  all  :  *  In  reference  to  the  inveilebrate  fossils  shown 
nie  as  coming  in  above  the  beds  containing  fish  remains,  I  need  (mly  say 
that  they  have  a  general  Lower  Silurian  facies  and  represent  in  their 
genera  and  species  the  fauna  of  the  Trenton  period,  including  Birdseye. 
Hlac^k  river,  and  Trenton  limestones.  Some  of  them  which  were  pointed 
out  as  coming  from  the  higher  beds  iis  exposed  in  the  section  seem  to  nie 
to  be  rei)resentatives  of  the  Hudson  River  horizon  ;  for  example,  OrtJtis 
{Pl(wtomyx)  suhqimdrata.  The  abundance  and  large  size  of  the  speci- 
mens of  RJkifiichoaella  iiurehesceiis  or  li.  capax  seem  scarcely  compatii>le 
with  the  strict  limitation  of  the  Trenton  horizon,  ('oraparing  the  list*?  of 
the  s])ecies  which  have  been  made,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  coincid- 
ing with  the  determinations,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  nature 
and  age  of  the  deposits. 

*.\  note  oommunicatvd  to  the  nutlior. 
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Witli  regard  to  the  fish  remains  I  hesitate  to  exi)ress  any  o[)inion 
l>eyond  this,  that  they  have  a  remarkable  similarity  to  Devonian  forms. 
The  nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  material  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  has  a  most  decided  Devonian  aspect,  and  had  they  be'en  pre- 
siented  to  me  without  other  evidence,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  in  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  as  to  their  Devonian  age. 


I>I->4('KII»TIOX   OF    PLATIi>*. 

Plate  S. 

FigurcH  1-  5. — Various  views  of  the  supposed  cliordal  sheath  referred  to  L>iri*n>- 

rhaMus  prUciiSf  n.  gen.,  n.  sp. 
Figures  6-14. — Dermal  plates  of  Astrattpis  desidenita,  n.  sp. 

Pldle  4- 

Fignrest  1-  4. — Outer  surface  of  partially  abraded  plates  referred  to  Agfrfispis  de^ifJ- 

fTiUGj  11.  sj>. 

Figures  iy-\\. — Various  views  of  dermal  scales  referred  to  Eriptgchius  aineriainw, 

n.  sp.    It  may  be  that  several  species  are  represented. 

Plate  5. 

{Greatly  erdarged  drauingt*  to  ilhindraie  Dr.  Otto  JaekeVn  remarks  on  tike  microscopic  chir- 

acters  of  the  foasHs.) 

Figure  1. — ( Voss-stH*tion  through  a  plate  with  haversian  canals  (I'),  osteobhu»ts  (O), 

and  dentine  tulxin^les  (/>). 
Figure  2. — Two  dentine  tubercles  enlarjn'd  to  70  diameters. 
Figure  'i. — Oblicjue  section  of  dentine  tubercle. 
Figure  4. — Enlargement  to  .'{."H)  diameters  to  show  osteoblasts  ((>).    The  marjjin  i> 

shown  at  <^  a,  and  the  nn'k  at  A*,  R. 
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Previous  Opinions  concerning  the  Drift  Margin. 

The  terminal  moraine  running  across  New  Jersey  from  Perth  Amboy 
to  Belvidere,  and  continuing  thence  across  Pennsylvania,  was  first  traced 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  surveys  of  these  states.  The  work  in  New 
Jer:^ey  preceded  that  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  among  the  earliest  mo- 
rainic  studies.  In  both  states  the  terminal  moraine  referred  to  was  pub- 
lished as  representing  the  limit  of  glacial  drift,  and  this  conclusion, 
announced  V)y  the  surveys  of  the  respective  states,  was  accepted  by  geolo- 
jristi?  as  correct. 

Interpreting  eastern  phenomena  by  western,  glacialists  not  intimately 
familiar  with  the  eastern  field  regarded  the  southern  portion  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  drift  as  belonging  to  the  first  glacial  epoch. 
The  fact  that  the  glacial  drift  of  the  interior  is  not  limited  on  the  soutli 
l>y  a  terminal  moraine  was  well  known,  and  the  southern  limitation  of 
the  eastern  drift  by  a  terminal  moraine  seemed  to  put  the  two  re;^ions  in 
sharp  contrast.  But  it  was  believed  that  if  the  known  moraine  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  represented  the  southern  limit  of  the  drift,  otluM* 
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moraines  would  be  found  toward  the  north  equivalent  to  those  of  tlie 
interior,  and  referred  to  a  later  ice  epoch.  Subsequently,  when  glacialist^ 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  older  and  younger  drift  sheets  as  devel- 
oped in  the  interior  came  to  study  the  drift  of  the  states  in  question,  the 
terminal  moraines  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  drift  north 
of  it  were  found  to  correspond  in  all  essential  points  with  the  later  glacial 
drift  of  the  interior  instead  of  with  the  earlier. 

Still  proceeding  on  the  belief  that  the  moraine  represented  the  southern 
limit  of  the  drift,  it  was  inferred  that  the  ice-advance  of  the  later  glacial 
times  was  equal  to  or  exceeded  that  of  the  earlier,  and  that  therefore  the 
deposit  of  the  latter  was  overridden  and  obliterated  or  obscured  by  the 
former.  This  interpretation,  however,  has  never  seemed  entirely  har- 
monious with  the  accepted  interpretation  of  the  drift  phenomena  of  the 
interior.  President  Chamberlin  has  more  than  once  expressed  the 
opinion,  though  he  has  nowhere  published  it,  that  there  might  be  an 
older  drift  sheet  south  of  the  moraine  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
which  had  escaped  observation.  Two  years  since,  with  this  suggestion 
in  mind,  though  primarily  for  another  purpose.  President  Chamberlin 
and  the  writer  made  a  cursory  examination  of  certain  extra-morainie 
areas  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  result  of  this  examination 
was  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  glacial  drift  did  not  find  its  southern- 
most limit  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  along  the  line  of  the  moraine. 

The  phenomena  which  were  then  observed  have  never  been  published. 
The  most  significant  fact  develoi)ed  was  the  existence  of  glacially  striated 
stony  material  many  miles  south  of  the  moraine  at  one  point  at  least  in 
New  Jersey  and  at  three  points  in  Pennsylvania.  The  striated  stones 
were  occasionally  seen  to  be  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  clayey  nature,  re- 
sembling till.  This  bowldery  clay  was  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
positions  as  to  make  the  suggestion  of  its  derivation  from  the  moraine 
toward  the  north  unsatisfactory  if  not  altogether  untenable.  Some  of 
the  phenomena  seen  were  capable  of  explanation  without  supposing 
glacier  ice  to  have  been  present  in  the  region  where  they  occur ;  others 
seemed  to  us  to  find  their  most  rational  explanation  in  the  supposition 
that  glaciation  had  extended  beyond  the  limit  hitherto  assigned  it. 

In  June  of  the  present  year  the  writer  visited  New  Jersey,  and  then 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  Professor  Smock  had  long  entertained  the 
idea  that  there  might  be  a  formation  of  glacial  drift  south  of  the  moraine 
which  he  had  traced  across  the  state.  Professor  Smock  was  in  possession 
of  a  number  of  facts  concerning  the  character  of  the  surface  formation 
south  of  the  moraine  which  afforded  sufficient  basis  for  the  idea  which 
he  entertained.  When  the  writer  undertook  the  detailed  studv  of  the 
Pleistocene  formations  of  New  Jersov  a  little  later  in  the  season.  Professor 
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Smcx'k  very  generously  put  these  facts  into  his  possession.  Their  nature 
was  altogether  in  keei)ing  with  the  facts  which  President  Chamberlin  and 
tlie  writer  had  independently  discovered  two  years  since,  and  Professor 
Smock's  inferences  corresponded  with  our  own. 

Results  of  recent  Studies. 

Critical  Jjondities  and  Ex^postires. — During  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  1891,  the  localities  which  had  raised  the  question  of  an  extra- 
niorainic  glacial  drift  in  Professor  Smock's  mind  were  visited  by  the 
writer  and  examined  in  detail,  and  many  other  localities  were  found 
where  the  same  class  of  phenomena  are  to  be  seen.  Some  of  these  local- 
ities, because  of  their  geographic  positions  and  relations,  seem  to  be 
crucial  so  far  as  the  question  of  extra-morainic  drift  is  concerned ;  and 
although  the  work  on  the  Pleistocene  formations  of  New  Jersey  is  but 
be<run,  a  few  of  the  facts  already  developed  are  thought  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  statement  before  this  Society. 

At  Oxford  Furnace,  at  an  elevation  of  between  500  feet  and  600  feet, 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  surface  material  which  is  certainly  not  of 
local  origin.  It  is  partly  stratified  and  partly  unstratified.  It  contains 
large  bowlders  of  various  kinds  of  rock,  many  of  which  show  unmistak- 
able signs  of  ice  wear.  They  are  so  associated  with  clay  that  the  un- 
stratified portions  of  the  material  have  the  aspect  of  till.  The  relation  of 
the  stratified  to  the  unstratified  material  is  such  as  may  often  be  observed 
in  glacial  drift. 

This  locality  Ls  not  more  than  two  miles  south  of  the  terminal  moraine, 
and  its  altitude  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  moraine.  Since  this  is 
the  fact,  and  since  the  material  is  in  part'  stratified,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  surface  materials  at  Oxford  Furnace  are  nothing  more  than  deriva- 
tives from  the  moraine ;  but  a  critical  examination  of  the  material  itself 
i.s  fatal  to  this  hypothasis.  If  this  material  were  derived  from  the  moraine 
by  the  action  of  water  (an  hypothesis  which  has  found  currency  for  simi- 
lar formations  similarly  disposed  elsewhere)  its  origin  should  be  revealed 
in  its  structure  and  composition ;  but  both  its  structure  and  composition 
j<how  that  it  is  not  overwash  material.  Much  of  it  is  unstratified,  and 
the  relation  of  the  stratified  to  the  unstratified  parts  is  most  complex  and 
not  within  the  power  of  water,  acting  alone,  to  produce.  Overwash 
gravel  plains  Hanking  the  moraine  are  well  developed  in  the  vicinity, 
and  their  constitution  and  structure  are  well  known.  They  consist  uni- 
fonnly  of  water-worn  gravel  mingled  with  Hand.  Earthy  material  is 
wanting.  The  unstratified  material  at  Oxford  Furnace,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  tough  bowldery  clay  with  its  stony  material  abundantly  striated,  and 
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the  stria*  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  their  glacial  origin  evident. 
Even  among  the  pebhles  of  the  stratified  portions  of  the  Oxford  Furnace 
deposits,  striated  pebbles  may  occasionally  be  found,  indicating  that  the 
materials  have  suffered  but  a  limited  transport  by  water.  Furthermore, 
the  relations  of  the  stratified  and  unstratified  materials  are  such  as  to 
show  contemporaneity  of  origin. 

In  another  sense  the  morainic  material  and  the  material  of  morainic 
derivation  just  north  of  Oxford  Furnace  are  essentially  unlike  the  Oxford 
Furnace  deposits.  The  one  bears  every  evidence  of  youth,  and  the  other 
as  strikingly  bears  evidence  of  age.  In  the  one  case  the  clays  are  unox- 
idized  and  unleached,  and  the  stony  material  retains  the  hard  fresh  sur- 
faces which  characterize  freshly  glaciated  bowlders.  Even  the  sands, 
readily  percolated  by  water,  are  calcareous  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  surface.  In  the  other  case,  the  clays  are  oxidized  to  great  depths, 
the  calcareous  material  which  they  presumably  contained  has  been 
leached  out,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  decomposable  rock  materials 
which  the  clay  contains  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  eff'ects  of  weathering 
and  solution  as  to  have  lost  their  integrity  altogether.  So  striking  are 
these  differences  in  the  two  classes  of  deposits,  good  exposures  of  which 
may  be  seen  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  that  it  cannot  escape  notice 
even  in  a  cursory  examination.  If  1  represent  the  age  of  the  material 
of  the  moraine,  the  age  of  the  other  can  hardly  be  represented  by  one 
figure. 

The  higher  lands  southwest  and  west  of  OxfordiFurnace  are  likewise 
found  to  be  interruptedly  covered  by  a  similar  drift  mantle.  It  is  gener- 
ally absent  from  the  steep  slopes,  is  frequently  present  on  the  gentler  ones, 
and  is  nearly  uniformly  present  on  the  level  summits.  Rising  from  550 
feet  near  Oxford  Furnace  to  600, 700  and  800  feet,  the  same  till-like  ma- 
terial occurs.  Near  Little  York,  about  860  feet  above  tide,  the  same 
bowldery  clay  is  exposed  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  more.  The  stony  ma- 
terial is  predominantly  small,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  stone  is  of 
(juartzite  or  hard  sandstone.  The  quartzites  and  hard  sandstones  do 
not  commonly  show  glacial  markings,  though  their  surfaces  are  gen- 
erally unweathered  and  sometimes  show  planation.  The  fragments  of 
crystalline  rocks  (crystalline  schist  series)  are  almost  uniformly  so  far 
disintegrated  that  they  would  not  show  surface  markings  even  if  once 
present. 

Among  the  stony  ingredients  at  this  place  there  are  many  bits  of  soft 
shale.  With  these  the  case  is  very  different.  These  bits  of  shale,  soft  as 
they  are,  have  withstood  the  disintegrating  action  of  air  and  water,  and 
very  many  of  them  still  preserve  the  surfaces  they  possessed  at  the  time 
of  their  deposition.     Among  the  fragments  of  shale,  large  and  small,  it 
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is  well  nigh  impossible  to  find  a  piece  which  still  preserves  its  original 
surface**  that  does  not  show  glacial  striae.  Even  tiny  fragments  but  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  found  to  be  very  generally  marked. 

When  the  softness  of  these  shale  fragments  is  considered  and  their 
association  with  numerous  pebbles  and  cobbles  and  bowlders  of  hard 
samLstone,  quartzite,  etc,  is  borne  in  mind,  it  seems  impossible  to  attrib- 
ute their  deposition  to  water.  They  are  much  too  soft  to  endure  even  a 
limited  amount  of  transportation  by  water  without  having  their  scorings 
obliterated.  Much  less  could  they  stand  water  transportation  along  with 
hard  materials,  such  as  those  with  which  they  are  associated,  without 
liaving  every  trace  of  glacial  striation  effaced.  If  any  added  evidence  is 
needed  to  prove  their  non-aqueous  origin,  that  evidence  is  found  in  the 
shape  of  the  fragments  and  in  their  association  with  materials  of  all 
trra<les  of  coarseness  and  fineness  without  trace  of  stratification. 

The  chemical  and  physical  condition  of  the  material  near  Little  York 
is  like  that  of  the  corresponding  deposits  near  Oxford  Furnace.  The 
(Uromposable  rocks  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  weathering  and 
have  lost  their  integrity.  The  clay  is  oxidized  to  the  depth  of  the  ex- 
|MHure  and  is  wholly  wanting  in  calcareous  material.  If  this  was  ever 
I»rt»^ent,  it  has  been  completely  abstracted ;  in  short,  every  feature  of  the 
material  indicates  age.  On  this  ground  alone  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  it  as  having  any  genetic  connection  with  the  moraine.  Furthermore, 
it  is  more  than  100  feet  higher  than  the  moraine  three  miles  or  so  north- 
ward. It  is  therefore  physically  imj)ossible  for  it  to  have  been  derived 
therefrom  by  aqueous  agencies.  In  the  same  vicinity  bowlders  like  those 
of  the  till-like  clay  which  has  been  identified  up  to  elevations  of  860  feet 
exist  up  to  heights  of  1,000  feet  and  more.  In  other  words,  the  bowlders 
<H(ur  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  and  ridges.  Above  860  feet  they 
were  not  seen  in  association  with  clav,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  because 
of  the  absence  of  exposures.  So  far  as  surface  indications  afford  criteria 
for  judgment,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bowldery  clay  is 
|>r(»sent  on  the  highest  lands  in  the  vicinity,  wherever  they  have  not  been 
subjected  to  a  great  degree  of  erosion. 

Near  Mount  Bethel,  a  point  five  or  six  miles  east  of  Oxford  Furnace, 
the  same  type  of  bowldery  clay,  containing  striated  material,  was  seen  at 
a  height  of  about  960  feet.  Like  Oxford  Furnace,  this  is  but  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  moraine,  but  is  several  hundred  feet  above  that  part  of 
the  moraine  which  is  nearest  to  it.  As  at  Little  York,  the  material  is 
here  wholly  unstratified  so  far  as  exposed,  and  it  occurs  at  the  greatest 
elevations  where  exposures  were  found.  Bowlders  may  be  seen  at  the 
surface  on  the  toi)s  of  the  highest  hills  visited  in  the  vicinity,  fully  100 
fwt  above  the  highest  exposure  of  the  bowldery  clay  seen.     It  is  alto- 
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gethcr  probable  that  the  bowlders  seen  between  1,000  and  1,100  feet 
above  tide  are  an  index  of  bowlder-bearing  clay  existing  here  though 
not  exposed. 

Farther  southward  the  same  type  of  material  occurs  in  the  Pohakong 
and  Musconetcong  valleys.  If  well  data  may  be  relied  upon,  there  is  as 
much  as  70  feet  of  it  in  the  valley  near  Washington,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  400  feet.  From  the  localities  cited  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vertical 
range  of  the  material  is  great  within  narrow  geographic  limits — fully 
600  feet  within  six  miles. 

Still  farther  southward,  near  High  Bridge,  at  an  elevation  about  equal 
to  that  at  Washington,  or  about  200  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Raritan, 
close  at  hand,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  30  feet  of  bowlder  clay  and 
gravel.  As  at  Oxford  Furnace,  the  material  is  here  partially  stratified, 
but  a  considerable  proportion  does  not  show  any  sign  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment, and  the  bowlders  are  disposed  in  the  clayey  matrix  after  the 
fashion  of  true  till.  Bowlders  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  occur.  One 
bowlder,  whose  greatest  dimension  is  fully  7  feet,  is  glacially  striated  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  face.  As  at  Little  York,  so  also  here,  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  bowlder  clay  is  shale  in  large  and  small  fragments. 
Here  also,  as  at  Little  York,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  piece  of  shale  which 
retains  the  form  it  possessed  when  deposited  which  does  not  show  ice 
scorings.  In  more  than  one  instance  bowlderets  of  shale  were  seen  in 
situ  showing  glacial  markings  with  great  distinctness,  but  which  were  so 
far  disintegrated  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  remove  them  from  their 
position  without  their  crumbling  to  fragments.  Among  the  fragnient*^ 
resulting  from  the  disruption  of  shale  bowlders  pieces  may  be  found 
which  retain  portions  of  the  original  surface,  and  upon  these  stria*  may 
still  be  seen.  The  matrix  in  which  the  stony  material  is  imbedded  is 
locally  of  granite  and  crystalline  schist  origin — a  sort  of  arkose.  li^ 
abundance  may  perhaps  be  due  in  part  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
granitic  material  in  the  drift  itself  since  its  deposition. 

High  Bridge  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  moraine  at  its  nearest 
point.  A  few  miles  farther  southwestward,  near  Pattenburg,  the  phe- 
nomena of  High  Bridge  are  repeated  at  a  slightly  greater  elevation. 
But  a  single  [)oint  of  difference  need  be  mentioned :  the  bowlder  clay 
here  reste  on  shale,  the  surface  of  which  beneath  the  drift  gives  evidence 
of  mechanical  disturbance. 

Similar  occurrences  of  bowlder  clay  are  known  south  of  Pattenburg  to 
a  distance  fully  twenty  miles  south  of  the  moraine.  In  all  these  place:? 
the  bowldory  clay  is  essentially  constiint  in  chemical  and  physical 
character,  and  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  its  existence  in  one 
locality  must  be  the  explanation  of  it  in  all. 
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Nor  are  the  phenomena  above  referred  to  restricted  to  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  Delaware.  South  of  South  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
siime  materials  occur  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Lehigh  valley. 
Finely  glaciated  bowlders  imbedded  in  clay  have  been  seen  at  more  than 
one  point  south  of  the  Lehigh  at  distances  from  the  moraine  comparable 
to  those  at  which  occur  the  Pattenburg  and  High  Bridge  deposits  al- 
ready referred  to.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  New  Jersey,  the  material  has 
a  vertical  range  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Direct  Evidence  of  Ice  Work. — In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jorsey,  near 
New  Brunswick,  some  six  miles  from  the  moraine  in  direct  line  and  at 
^  an  elevation  of  100  feet,  there  are  some  recently  exposed  sections  which 
show  a  bowlder-bearing  clay  with  rarely  a  glaciated  bowlder  resting  on 
an  irregular  surface  of  Triassic  shale.     The  irregularity  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  would  be  produced  by  erosion.     It  bears  evidence  rather  of 
me<.»hanical  distuxbance.     In  many  places  the  stratification  planes  of  the 
shale  have  been  obscured  by  the  crushing  of  the  shale,  but  in  other  places, 
where  the  crushing  effect  has  been  less,  the  shale  appears  to  have  been 
pushed  up  into  folds  two  to  four  feet  high  and  with  a  width  about  ecjual 
to  their  height.     In  some  cases  these  folds  have  been  pushed  over  to  one 
side,  the  bowlder  clay  wrapping  around  the  inclined  folds,  lying  beneath 
as  well  as  above  them.     In  other  cases  where  stratification  planes  have 
been  obHterated,  or  so  nearly  obliterated  as  to  make  their  position  indis- 
tinct, there  are  other  phenomena  exhibited  scarcely  less  significant  than 
those  mentioned  in  detennining  the  origin  of  the  bowlder  clay.     There 
are  places  for  considerable  stretches  where  the  material  overlying  the 
shale  is  essentially  composed  of  red  shale  crushed  to  small  fragments,  or 
reduced  to  clay.    This  takes  the  place  of  the  transported  material  which 
overlies  the  shale  elsewhere.     In  the  midst  of  such  masses  of  broken 
shale,  strictly  local  in  origin,  occasional  bowlders  of  transported  material 
occur,  even  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bedded  shale.    P^xactly  correspond- 
ing phenomena  may  be  observed  in  many  glaciated  regions  where  the 
underlying  rock  is  soft,  or  where  a  great  amount  of  residuary  material 
was  accumulated  on  the  surface  prior  to  glaciation.     It  is  quite  compre- 
hensible that  such  relations  could  be  brought  about  by  glacial  action,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  results  can  be  achieved  by  any  other 
a^^ency.    At  one  other  locality,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, similar  phenomena  may  be  seen,  though  less  strikingly  developed. 
Didrihution  of  the  Phenomena. — No  detenrunations  have  vet  l)een  made 
a.<  to  the  southern  limit  of  this  bowlder-bearing  clay.     Tlie  points  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsvlvania  mentioned  above,  however,  are  not  the 
!*outhemmost  localities   where  glaciated  material   is  known  to  occur. 
^^lriated  lK)wlders  have  been  found  both  bv  Mr.  Charles  E.  Peet  and  the 
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writer  at  and  near  Monmouth  Junction,  nearly  twenty  milea  from  the 
moraine  at  its  nearest  i)oint  and  fully  forty  miles  south  of  the  moraine 
on  the  same  meridian.  (Ilaciated  material  has  also  been  found  at 
Kingston,  about  half  way  between  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton.  It  ha> 
been  found  in  Pennsylvania  about  three  miles  west  of  Trenton,  near 
Falsingham.  The  similarity  of  the  surface  material  of  this  locality  t^* 
glacial  drift  (till)  was  first  recognized  by  Professor  Smock.  Striat€<l 
material  has  also  been  found  at  Bridgei)ort  (opposite  Norristown),  Penn- 
sylvania, by  Mr.  Peet  and  the  writer,  at  least  ten  miles  south  of  the 
parallel  of  Trenton.  As  at  Falsingham,  the  striated  material  is  here  im- 
bedded in  clay  of  such  a  character  that,  were  the  locality  known  to  havt- 
been  covered  by  ice,  its  reference  to  till  would  be  fully  warranted.  This 
locality  is  nearly  or  quite  fifty  miles  south  of  the  nearest  point  of  the 
moraine.  Striated  material  has  also  been  found  near  Sunburv,  Peiin- 
sylvania,  between  25  and  30  miles  south  of  the  moraine,  in  this  longitude 
and  at  an  elevation  between  500  feet  and  600  feet  above  the  Susquehanna 
at  that  point.  In  all  the  localities  last  mentioned  striation  is  relatively 
rare,  but  some  of  them  have  afforded  bowlderets  as  beautifully  striated 
as  those  of  the  Alpine  glaciers  of  to-day. 

Significance  of  the  Observations. 

General  Bearing. — The  foregoing  statements  give  facts  selected  from  a 
much  larger  body  of  data  in  the  writer's  possession  concerning  the  distri- 
bution and  nature  and  relations  of  extra-morainic  surface  formations.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  writer  these  facts  are  sufiicient  to  warrant  the  concki- 
sioii  that  glaciation  extended  further  southward  than  the  published  mo- 
raine, both  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  writer  would  imply  that  land-ice 
has  covered  every  region  where  glaciated  material  is  found.  The  pofij^l- 
bility  of  water  transportation  of  glaciated  material  beyond  the  edge  of 
land-ice  is  distinctly  recognized,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  water  alone, 
or  water  bearing  glacially  derived  bergs,  could  produce  all  the  results 
which  have  been  observ'ed.  Neither  the  physical  and  chemical  condition 
of  the  material  nor  its  geographic  and  vertical  distribution  are  consistent 
with  such  an  hypothesis. 

From  the  character  and  relations  of  this  extra-morainic  drift,  particu- 
larly from  the  degree  of  its  oxidation,  disintegration  and  erosion,  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
oldest  glacial  drift  of  the  interior. 

Number  of  Ice  Invmions. — The  conviction  has  been  growing  for  sonn* 
time  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  the  commonly  accei)ted  division  of 
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tJie  ice  period  into  two  epochs  may  not  be  final.  If  this  classification 
is  to  undergo  modification,  it  is  believed  that  the  change  will  be  in  the 
(lirection  of  greater  complexity.  Data  have  been  accumulating  for  some 
time  past  which  would  seem  to  be  best  explained  on  the  basis  of  three  ice 
('IMK'hs  instead  of  two.  This  suggestion  is  less  of  an  innovation  than  it 
may  at  first  seem  to  be.  President  Chamberlin  long  since  recognized  two 
distinct  episodes  in  the  first  glacial  epoch,  as  classified  by  him,  the  two 
l»eing  separated  by  an  interval  of  milder  climate  and  ice  retreat.  The 
suggestion  here  made  would  simply  emphasize  this  division  already 
rw^ognized.  While  President  Chamberlin  has  hitherto  regarded  this  in- 
ternal of  mild  climate  as  marking  a  subordinate  interruption  of  glaciation 
determining  the  division  of  the  earlier  ice  epoch  into  episodes,  Mr.  McGee 
haa  regarded  it  as  marking  the  greatest  interruption  of  glaciation  during 
the  glacial  period,, determining  the  division  of  the  ice  period  into  two 
ejiochs.  Mr.  McGee \s  first  glacial  epoch  would  therefore  correspond  to 
the  first  glacial  epoch  of  the  classification  here  suggested,  while  his  sec- 
ond glacial  epoch  would  embrace  the  second  and  third  as  here  proposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  President  Chamberlin's  first  epoch  embraces  the  first 
two,  and  his  second  the  third  epoch,  if  the  ice  period  be  divided  into 
three  epochs.* 

Briefly  characterized,  the  drift  representing  the  ice  advance  of  the  first 
epoch  has  no  marginal  accumulation  of  the  nature  of  fi'ontal  moral  ne.^. 
lU  margin  is  attenuated.  The  drift  representing  the  ice  advance  of  the 
secon<l  epoch,  according  to  the  suggestion  here  made,  is  limited  by  mo- 
rainal  ridges,  which  are  bordered  and  often  covered  by  loess,  loess-loam 
and  silt  deposits,  which  indicate  slack  drainage ;  while  the  drift  of  the 
third  epoch  Ls  linnted  by  stronger  terminal  moraines  of  more  pronounced 
t<>i>ography,  in  which  valley  trains  and  overwash  plains  of  gravel  take 
their  origin.  These  valley  trains  of  gravel  often  extend  many  miles 
down  the  valleys  from  the  moraines,  and  demonstrate  that  the  attitude 
of  the  land  was  such  as  to  determine  vigorous  drainage.  The  degree  of 
erosion,  oxidation  and  disintegration  of  the  drift  of  the  several  epochs  is 
progressively  less,  from  oldest  to  youngest.  The  significance  of  the  silt 
and  loess  bordered  moraines,  as  distinct  from  those  bordered  by  gravel 
plains  and  trains  in  indicating  continental  attitudes,  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  President  Chamberlin,  as  was  also  the  significance  of  iho 
varying  degrees  of  erosion,  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  the  drift. 
In  briefly  indicating,  therefore,  the  broad  divisions  of  the  drift,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  epochs  suggested,  the  features  noted  are  in  no  way 

*Hei'HUH«  of  the  iinportunr*r>  attaching  to  hiH  opinion  on  thi:*  que.ttion,  1  am  glnd  to  }«ay  that 
Prj'Miiii'fit  Chumltorliii  i«<  very  hoMpitiihlr  to  the*  <)Ufi;gestton  hero  mndo  of  u  tripartite  divi»<io«i 
•  ■fthf  Klaeial  fwriod. 
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new,  but  were  long  since  recognized  by  President  Chamberlin  and  have 
been  made  use  of  by  him  and  his  assistants  in  field  determinations. 

CorreUition  of  Deposits. — Apart  from  the  inherent  interest  which  attaclu's 
to  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  first  glacial  drift  south  of  tln' 
moraine  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  this  determination  is  likely  t<> 
prove  helpful  in  another  direction. 

The  extra-morainic  glacial  drift  in  northern  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania affords  a  definite  starting  point  for  detennining  the  relation  of  the 
glacial  fonnations  of  the  north  to  the  coastal  plain  formations  of  the 
ejfetem  and  southeastern  United  States.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  m 
add  that  the  conclusion  has  already  been  tentatively  reached  that  the 
"  yellow  gravel "  formation  of  Dr.  Cook  is  older  than  the  extra-morainic 
drift.  If  this  tentative  conclusion  shall  prove  to  be  correct,  and  if  the 
drift  be  first  glacial,  then  the  "  yellow  gravel "  must  be  preglacial,  aivl 
therefore  pre-Pleistocene. 
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Early  Opinion  as  to  the  Age  of  the  "Orange  Sand." 

in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science*  President 
Chamberlin  and  myself  discussed  at  some  length  the  relationship  of  cer- 
tain gravels  in  the  middle  Mississippi  basin  to  the  loess  and  to  such  other 
formations  of  that  region  as  were  demonstrably  of  Pleistocene  age.  In 
that  article  we  expressed  the  conclusion  that  the  gravels  in  question, 
composed  mainly  of  chert  and  of  other  silicious  impurities  from  lime- 
stone, were  of  pre-Pleistocene  age.  The  evidence  on  which  this  conclusion 
was  based  need  not  here  be  repeated.  We  then  believed  it  adequate  to 
the  conclusion  reached,  and  nothing  has  subsequently  been  discovered 
by  us  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  arguments  then  used  or  to  alter  the  con- 
clusions based  upon  them. 

Since  the  discussion  referred  to  was  published,  some  additional  facts 
have  come  to  light  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  at 
if^j^ue.  A  brief  note  concerning  these  newer  discoveries  has  already 
aj)peared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science.f  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  set  forth  somewhat  more  fully  the  bearings  of  the  data  recently 
accjuired. 
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The  attempt  was  long  since  made  by  the  writer,  under  the  direction  of 
President  T.  C.  Cliamberlin,  to  determine  the  stratigraphic  relationship 
between  the  glacial  drift  and  the  "  Orange  Sand  "  gravels  of  southern 
Illinois  and  the  contiguous  areas  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  That  i)ortion  of  southern  Illinois  occupied  by  the  southern 
margin  of  the  drift  is  the  area  which  has  been  especially  studied  in  the 
hope  of  finding  these  two  formations  in  contact,  and  therefore  in  such 
relationship  as  to  determine  their  relative  age.  It  wa.s  known  that  the 
"  Orange  Sand  "  gravels  *  extended  northward  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  glacial  drift.  Their  distribution  in  the  northern  part  of  their  exten- 
sion was  known  to  be  much  interrupted  by  erosion,  and  it  was  the  hoj^e 
that  certain  areas  of  the  gravel  might  be  found  as  far  north  as  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  drift ;  but  up  to  the  present  season  it  had  seemed  that 
the  southern  gravels  failed  to  reach  the  drift-covered  territory  by  twenty 
or  twentv-five  miles. 

Discovery  of  "Orange  Sand"  within  the  Drift  Limits. 

Ancient  Grareli*  replacing  Drift — In  May  and  June  of  the  present  sea- 
son, what  appears  to  be  a  small  driftless  area  was  found  to  exist  in 
Pike  and  Calhoun  counties,  Illinois.f  In  this  area,  apparently  free  from 
northern  drift,  the  loess  was  found  to  be  underlain  by  an  interrupted 
bed  of  gravel  of  variable  thickness,  corresponding  to  the  "  Orange  Sand '' 
gravels  farther  southward.  The  gravel  is  found  mainly  on  the  level  up- 
lands and  on  the  summits  of  ridges  where  erosion  has  been  least.  It  wa^?^ 
thus  determined  that  the  gravel  formation  hitherto  known  only  south  of 
the  northern  drift  had  a  northward  extension  nmch  beyond  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  ice-sheet ;  but  the  stratigraphic  relationship  of  the  drift 
and  of  this  gravel  was  not  directly  shown  by  the  new  find,  though  the 
occurrence  of  the  gravel  in  this  situation — in  an  area  completely  sur- 
rounded by  brift — tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  previous  conclusion  as 
to  its  pre- Pleistocene  age. 

Ancient  Gravels  underlying  Drift, — Subsequently  the  arcii  surrounding 
the  newly  found  driftless  tract  was  studied,  and  in  northern  Pike,  in 
Adams,  and  in  Hancock  counties  gravel  identical  with  that  in  the  drift- 
less area  of  Calhoun  and  Pike  counties  was  found  to  exist.  In  these 
counties  its  i)Osition  is  such  as  to  indicate  unequivocally  its  relationship 
to  the  glacial  drift.  Wherever  it  is  seen  in  section  in  these  counties  it 
constitutes  a  well  defined  laver  inferior  to  the  till. 


*The  term  "Urauge  Sand"  gravels  in  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  including  all  that  haH  been 
denignated  by  this  term. 

t"On  the  probable  exintonoe  of  a  second  driftless  area  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river." 
Read  before  the  Am.  Assn.  .\dv.  Sci.,  Section  E,  1891. 
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J^outh  of  the  drift  the  gravel  is  often  accompanied  by  considerable 
layers  of  sand.  This  sand  may  be  interlaminated  with  the  gravel,  par- 
ticularly in  its  lower  parts,  and  often  forms  its  substratum.  In  like 
manner  in  the  counties  referred  to,  far  north  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  drift,  considerable  beds  of  sand  locally  accompany  the  gravel  and 
jionietimes  remain  where  the  gravel  has  been  entirely  removed. 

Both  the  sand  and  the  gravel  have  yielded  of  their  substance  to  the 
till  which  overlies  them.  So  generous  has  been  their  contribution  that 
locally  the  drift  is  often  largely  composed  of  their  materials.  Where  this 
is  the  case  deep  sections  frecjuently  show  a  remnant  of  the  sand  and 
<!ravel  beneath  the  till  in  undisturbed  position.  From  this  relationship 
it  was  at  once  suggested  that  the  influence  of  these  sands  and  gravels  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  till  over  the  region  where  they  once 
existed  might  be  a  means  of  helping  to  determine  the  former  northern 
extension  of  the  gravels  and  sands.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the 
area  farther  north  was  studied,  and  what  are  believed  to  be  unmistakable 
f  ndences  of  gravel  corresponding  to  the  formation  of  the  south  are  found 
in  the  drift  as  far  north  as  Hendca^on  county  and  probably  as  far  north 
as  Rock  Island  county;  but  Rock  Island  county  is  not  far  from  the 
southern  border  of  the  northern  main  driftless  area. 

Relations  of  the  pre-Pleistocene  Gravels. 

It  will  be  ob8er\'ed  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  formation  of 
irravel  regarded  as  pre-Pleistocene  occurs  south  of  the  drift,  extends  north- 
ward with  considerable  interruptions  to  the  border  of  the  drift,  reappears 
in  the  driftless  area  of  Calhoun  and  Pike  counties,  passes  beneath  the 
drift  north  of  this  area,  and  may  be  recognized  to  the  northward  either 
in  positions  subjacent  to  the  drift  or  by  its  contribution  to  the  drift  well 
toward  the  northern  driftless  area. 

Several  years  since,  while  studying  the  driftless  tract  of  southwestern 
Wisconsin,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  notice  certain  gravels  which  had 
been  earlier  described,  but  which  manifestly  had  nothing  to  do  with 
*^lacial  drift.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  origin  had  ever  been 
ofl'ered.  Similar  gravels  occur  at  certain  localities  in  the  driftless  south- 
east corner  of  Minnesota.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  possible  and  even 
probable  that  these  gravels  in  the  northern  driftless  area  are  to  be  corre- 
lated with  those  farther  southward.  If  this  be  true  the  pre-Pleistocene 
^I>re8uniably  Tertiary)  gravels  have  a  far  greater  northerly  extension  than 
has  heretofore  been  known ;  and  this  remains  true,  though  the  extension 
is  less  great,  whether  the  gravels  of  the  Wisconsin  driftless  area  are  cor- 
related with  the  gravels  of  the  south  or  not. 
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Subsequent  to  my  own  first  determination  of  the  existence  of  thci^t 
gravels  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  it  was  found  that  Professor 
Worthen  had  already  noted  their  existence  in  Hancock*  and  PikeT 
counties  and  had  correlated  them,  as  I  think  rightly,  with  similar  gravek 
farther  southward.J 

The  extension  of  these  pre-Pleistocene  gravels  northward  does  not 
appear  to  be  their  only  one.  To  the  eastward  as  well  they  have  a  greau-r 
extension  than  has  heretofore  been  known,  so  fiEir  as  I  am  aware.  They 
have  been  found  in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  near  the  Wabash  river. 
This  is  the  only  point  in  eastern  Illinois  north  of  the  Big  Bay  Cache 
valley  (an  old  course  of  the  Ohio)  where  they  are  known  to  occur.  These 
gravels  have  their  easternmost  extension,  so  far  as  now  known,  near  Tell 
City,  Perry  county,  Indiana,  where  there  are  very  considerable  beds 
identical  in  all  essential  features  with  the  gravels  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

In  the  Ohio  valley,  as  in  the  Mississippi,  gravel  which  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  same  formation  has  been  recognized  in  the  drift  and  has  been 
seen  in  secondary  positions  many  miles  east  of  Tell  City.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  confidently  affirmed  that  this  locality  does  not  represent  the 
original  eastern  limit  of  the  formation,  although  it  is  many  miles  eai«t 
of  any  locality  north  of  the  Ohio  heretofore  known  to  the  writer  to  be 
characterized  by  these  gravels. 

* Geol.  Survey  of  111.,  vol.  i,  1866,  p.  331. 
fOeol.  Survey  of  III.,  vol.  iv,  1870,  p.  37. 

J  Some  yenrs  previously  similar  gravels  were  described  by  MeOee  ftrom  northeastern  lown  (Gcol. 
Mag.,  new  serien,  decade  11,  vol.  vi,  pp.  355,  360). 
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Thk  Field. 

Tjorndon  and  general  Features. — The  Mannington  oil  field  is  situated  in 
Marion  county,  West  Virginia,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  Mount  Morris  (Pennsylvania) 
field,  which  begins  just  north  of  the  West  Virginia  state  line  and  trends 
in  a  belt  of  varying  width  southwestward  across  Marion  and  Monongalia 
counties  to  the  edge  of  Harrison  county.  Dolls  run.  Pedlars  run,  Jakes 
run,  Fairview  and  Mods  run  are  centers  of  development  along  the  belt, 
which  as  now  defined  is  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide  and  about 
^  miles  long. 

The  cross  section  on  the  accompanying  map  (plate  6)  shows  that  the 
oil  belt  in  fjuestion  is  found  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Indiana  anticline, 
and  is  from  15  to  20  miles  distant  from  the  great  axis  of  Chestnut  ridge. 
Tlie  dip  is  northwestward,  and  varies  from  150  feet  per  mile  at  Mount 
Morris  to  50  feet  at  Mannin«j:t()n.     The  belt  is  thrown  westward  in  southern 
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Monongalia  by  the  development  of  a  new  anticline  which  elevat^^^  the  oil 
rock  into  the  ga8  belt  along  its  previous  trend,  and  thus  causes  the  oil 
level  to  veer  westward,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  rate  of  dip  and 
consequently  broadening  the  oil  belt  in  that  region,  as  shown  by  the  nia]i. 

Source  of  the  Ilydrocarbom, — The  oil  is  found  in  the  Pocono  sandstont- 
(Vespertine,  X,  etc,  of  Rogers)  or  lowest  member  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  its  geological  ecjuivalent  being  the  Logan  sandstone  of  Ohio,  Xh- 
Shenango  and  Sharpsville  sandstones  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Marsliall 
group  of  Michigan.  This  geological  horizon  has  furnished  oil  at  several 
localities  in  this  country :  the  "  Slippery  rock  "  and  **  Manifold  "oilsiUi(i> 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  "  Mecca  "  sand  of  Ohio,  and  the  main  sand  at  Bum 
ing  springs  and  Volcano,  West  Virginia,  all  belonging  to  the  Pocono  bc<l^. 
It  was  from  this  same  horizon  that  natural  gas  was  obtained  in  the 
Kanawha  valley  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  first  utilized  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  Warfield  gas  wells  of  Kentucky  are  in  this  sand,  and  it 
also  furnishes  oil  at  many  localities  in  that  state,  while  the  asphalt  de- 
posits (residua  of  evaporated  petroleum)  of  Alabama  occur  in  the  same 
series.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  horizon  is  one  which  h()l(l> 
hydrocarbons  over  a  wide  area,  just  like  the  older  Cati?kill  (Venango  oil 
sands)  and  upper  Chemung  beds  (Bradford  and  Warren  sands)  below. 

This  oil  rock  was  several  yeai's  ago  dubbed  the  "  Big  Injun  ''  sand  by 
some  facetious  driller  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  i> 
about  250  feet  thick  and  very  hard,  thus  rendering  the  progress  of  the 
drill  through  it  quite  slow  and  suggesting  the  name  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained  in  oil  parlance,  viz,  the  "  Big  Injun  "  sand.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  *'  Manifold  "  sand,  from  the  farm  in  Washington 
county  on  which  was  obtained  the  only  paying  well  in  that  county  at 
this  horizon,  out  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  that  have  been  drilltHl 
through  it,  though  the  name  "  Mount  Morris  "  sand  is  more  appropriate, 
since  it  has  proven  more  productive  of  oil  in  the  Mount  Morris-Manning- 
ton  field  than  anywhere  else. 

The  oil  and  gas  are  not  disseminated  unifonnly  through  the  sand  roek 
but  occur  in  "  pay  streaks  "  at  60  to  135  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Pocono 
sandstone,  the  richest  and  main  horizon  being  found  at  85  to  110  feet. 
At  about  20  feet  in  the  sand  thert^  is  a  layer  which  frequently  furnishes 
a  small  How  of  gas,  but  has  never  yet  produced  any  oil.  Then  at  60  to 
75  feet  the  '^  first  pay  "  is  usually  obtained,  and  at  85  to  110  the  '*secon<l 
pay ; "  while  a  *'  third  pay  "  may  be  found  at  120  to  135  feet.  These 
"  pay  streaks  "  are  merely  coarser  and  more  open  layers  of  sand  in  which 
the  oil,  gas,  or  water,  as  the  case  may  be,  finds  a  good  receptacle. 

The  texture  of  this  sand  is  not  coarse  and  pebbly  like  the  Catskill  eon- 
glomerate  of  the  Venango  sand  grou]),  and  hence  its  oil  wells  are  never 
so  large  as  those  from  the  latter  beds,  but  they  are  on  that  account  the 
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more  la.sting.  The  wells  in  the  "  Mount  Morris  "  or  '^  Big  Injun  "  sand 
produce  from  5  to  500  barrels  daily,  after  they  have  been  flowing  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days,  though  some  have  been  known  to  start  off  at  the 
rate  of  50  barrels  an  hour  when  first  struck. 

The  oil  is  of  a  beautiful  amber  color  and  compares  favorably  with  the 
l)est  of  that  produced  from  "  white  sand  "  territory.  Its  gravity  is  48°  to 
'A)°  as  the  oil  issues  fresh  from  the  wells,  but  this  usually  falls  to  45°  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  main  pipe  line  station  and  starts  on  its  journey 
through  the  great  pumps  of  the  National  Transit  company  to  tide  water 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  Stratigraphy. 

The  Mount  Morris  Section. — The  following  record  of  the  Core  well  num- 
l>er2,  near  Mount  Morris,  kept  by  Mr.  John  Garbcr,  contractor,  exhibits 
the  geological  relations  of  this  oil  sand  to  the  overlying  beds  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system  in  that  region  : 

Permian  or  Dunkard  Creek  series :  Feet.         Feet. 

Conductor  (clay) 21  to     21  ) 

Slate : 104  to    125  y    170 

Sandstone,  Waynesburg 46  to   170  J 

rpper  Coal  Measures : 

Coal,  Waynesburg 10  to 

Limestone  and  shales 120  to 

Sandstone 25  to 

Limestone  (Great  limestone ) 85  to 

Black  slate 10  to 

Coal,  Sewickley 10  to 

Limestone,  Sewickley  and  Redstone 85  to 

Coal,  Pittsburg 10  to 

Barren  Measures  or  Elk  River  series : 

Slate  (cased  at  531  feet) 70  to 

Sandstone,  Connellsville 55  to 

Red  shale :i5  to 

Sandstone 15  to 

Red  shale 10  to 

Blue  sbale 25  to 

Sandstone,  Morgantown  (Siilt  water  at  760  to  7S5  feet) 55  to 

Blue  slate 40  to 

Re<l  and  blue  shale  (Crinoidal  limentone  horizon ;  caves 

badly  and  causes  much  trouble  in  drilling) 20  to 

Limestone  and  hard  lieds SO  to 

Red  slate 5  to 

Sandstone,  Up|)er  Mahoning 25  to 

I>ark  Hlate (}()  to  1020 

Sandstone,  Lower  Mahoninjj: 30  to  1050 

L')wer  Coal  Measures : 

Slate,  light>?rav 60  to  11101 

Sandstone,  Freer)ort 80  to  IHX) 

Dark  slate 25  to  1215 

Limestone,  Johnstown 40  to  1255  j-   310 

Dark  slate 40  to  12**5 

Satulstone,  hard 5  to  13(K) 

Slate 00  to  1300. 


180 

:^oo 

325 
410 
420 
430 
515 
525 


595 
650 
685 
700 
710 
735 
790 
830 

850 
930 
935 
iMiO 


355 


1-   52.") 
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Pottaville  conglomerate : 

"Salt  sand,"  i>art  of  XII  (water  at  1,442  feet) 

Slate  (cased  at  1,515  feet) 

Limestone  (?) 

Slate ; 

Dark  pebbly  sand 

Maiich  Chunk  shale : 

Light-colored  sandstone 

Limestone,  hard 

Red  shale 

Dark  slate 

Red  shale 


15<)  to  1510 
10  to  1520 
20  to  1540 
10  to  1550 
20  to  1570 


•   iMli 


Limestone,  "  Mountain  "  or  "  Greenbrier  " 

"  Big  Injun  "  or  Mount  Morris  sand,  with  oil  from  l,8iK)  to 
1,1U2  feet 


95  to  1(5()5  ^ 
22  to  U>87 
13  to  1700  V   17^ 
45  to  1745 
3  to  1748 


5<)  to  1804  I 
101  to  19a5  [ 


i:)7 


The  Mannington  Section. — In  the  Hamilton  test  well  (numl)er  1)  at 
Mannington  also  the  record  was  kept  by  Mr.  Garber,  and  reads  a? 
follows : 


Permian  or  Dunkard  Creek  series : 

Conductor  (soil) 15 

Coal,  Waynesburg  "A" ['  \ 

Slate ; ;  14 

Blue  sand,  Waynesburg 35 

Slate  (Waynesburg  coal  at  78  feet,  but  not  noted) 25 

Upper  Coal  Measures : 

Sandstone,  Browntown :^0 

Limestone 40 

?iate ::;;::::::::::::  :ib 

Limestone  interstratified  with  thin  shales 142 

Slate •_  ,  8 

(.'oal,  Sewickley . . .  12 

Slate !.!.*.  35 

Limestone 48 

Bark  slate '  19 

Coal,  Httsburg 11 

Barren  Measures  or  Elk  River  series : 

Slate 25 

Limestone,  hard 40 

Sandstone,  Connellsville 3.1 

Slate ' '  23 

Sandstone,  hard 4 

Red  shale ]  (^j 

A'ariewited  shalei^ 87 

Red  shale 10 

Limestone  (shaly),  Crinoidal [ ,[ ,  45 

Coal,  Crinoidal [  5 

Blue  slate .....  25 

Limest<3ne 10 

Red  shale 13 

Limestone  and  shales 2() 

Sandstone,  dark 20 

Slate,  dark 31 

Sandstone,  Upper  Mahoning  (some  gas  and  water) 45 

Slate,  gray  (caving  material) (J5 

Sandstone,  lx>wer  Mahoning 92 


Feet. 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


15 

1() 

:M) 

Go 
90 


Ff.t 


!N> 


to  120] 

to  1(K) 

to  195 

to  337 

to  :M5 

to  357 

to  392 

to  440 

to  459 

to  470; 


:i'xl 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

tt) 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


495 
5;i5 
570 
593 
597 

(«H) 
709 
745 
750 
775 
785 
798 
824 
844 
875 
920 
985 


r\i\  1 


<)<): 


to  1077 


200 


141 


72  to  1875 
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I»wer  Coal  Meauures : 

Slate 93  to  11701 

Sandstone,  hard 15  to  1185 

Sandy  shales  and  slate 45  to  1230 

Trace  of  coal  (Kittanning  Upper  coal ?) 

Black  slate 20  to  1250  I   293 

Sandstone,  very  hard 27  to  1277 

Coal  and  slate,  Lower  Kittanning 17  to  1294 

Limestone  and  slate 21  to  1315 

Hard  sandy  shales,  and  slate 55  to  1370 , 

l*t»tti*ville  conglomerate : 

White  pebbly  sandstone  ("salt  sand;"   big  How  of  salt 

water  at  1,385  feet) ' 117  to  1487 

Dark  slate 31  to  1518 

Dark  pebbly  sandstone 15  to  1533 

Sandy  beds 37  to  1570 

Trace  of  coal,  base  of  number  XII 

Mauch  Chunk  shale : 

Light-colored  slate 30  to  1600 1 

Red  shale 78  to  1678 

Limestone,  slaty  (cased  at  1,680  feet) 28  to  1706 

Red  slale 5  to  1711 

Limestone,  "  Mountain  "  or  "  Greenbrier  " 92  to  1803 

"  Big  Injun  "  (Mount  Morris)  oil  sand,  composed  of— 

(a)  Gray  sand  (gas  at  1,815  feet) 37 

(b)  Cream-colored  limestone 17 

(c)  Dark  sand 10 

(d)  Gray  sand  with  oil  at  base 8 

(e)  Bluish  gray  sand  (with  more  oil  at  1,885  feet  and 

some  water  at  1,910  feet) 55  to  1930 

The  bottom  of  the  Waynesbur^  coal  should  have  been  found  in  this 
well  at  about  78  feet  from  the  surface, 

Tfie  Fairview  Section. — Near  Fair\'iew,  10  miles  northeast  of  Manning- 
ton,  the  measures  exhibit  the  following  structure,  as  shown  by  the  record 
of  the  Brice  Wallace  well  number  1,  given  me  by  Mr.  John  Worthington, 
of  the  South  Penn  oil  company : 

Feet.  Feet. 

Conductor 12  to      12 

Gray  slate 30  to     42 

Coal,  Waynesburg  "A" 4  to     46 

Sandstone,  Waynesburg 87  to    133 

Slate : 4  to    137 

t'Pper  Coal  Measures : 

Coal,  Waynesburg 7  to    141 

Slate ' 5  to    149 

White  sandstone,  Browntown 40  to    189 

Coal,  Little  Waynesburg (J  to    195 

Limestone .* 39  to    234 

Slate  and  sandy  beds 50  to    284 

Limestone 3(J  to    320  . 

Slate  and  limestone 00  to    380 

White  sandstone,  Sewickley 40  to    420 

Coal,  Sewickley 10  to    430 

Slate,  soft ". 25  to    455 

Limestone,  hard 35  to    490 

Slate ;{()  to    520 

Coal,  Pittsburg 14  to    534 


13; 


3JK) 
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Barren  Measures  or  Elk  River  eeriep : 

Slate,  white 31  to 

Limestone 40  to 

Slate,  white 15  to 

Red  shale 2^  to 

Light  sandy  beds 50  to 

R^  and  gray  shales 1(>5  to 

Limestone 15  to 

Red  and  gray  shales 40  to 

Sandstone 25  to 

Coal  (Masontown)  and  white  slate 30  to 

Sandstone,  hard,  Upper  Mahoning 35  to 

Slate,  dark 45  to 

Sandstone,  Lower  Mahoning 40  to 

Lower  Coal  Measures : 

Coal  (Upper  Freeport)  and  slate 20  to 

Dark  slate  and  sandstone 1(50  to 

Sandstone 30  to 

Slate  and  sandy  beds 60  to 

Pottsville  conglomerate : 

Sandstone  (top  of  XII,  Honiewood) 50  to 

Slate  and  sandy  beds t>9  to 

"Salt  sand  "  (salt  water  at  1,525  feet) 136  to 

Mauch  Chunk  shale : 

Red  beds 140  to 

Slate,  dark 25  to 


5*)5) 

H05 

620 

615 

695 

860 

875 

915 

940 

970 

i(m 

1050 
1090 

1110 
1270 
1300 
1360  J 


>  .V>'> 


V  50 


1410) 

1479 

1615 


.  25.) 


1755)   ,^- 
1780  [  ^^' 


Limestone,  "  Mountain  "  or  "  Greenbrier  " 70  to  1850 

"  Big  Injun  "  (Mount  Morris)  sand,  composed  of— 

(a)  Gray  sand 65 

[b)  Limestone ^ 7 

ic)  Sand,  gray  (some  gas ;  " first  pay  ") 20 

(d)  Sand,  gray  (heavy  gas;  "second  and  third 

pays") 30 

(>)  Sandstone  (oil  show  in  bottom) 13 

( f)  Sand 7 

Slate  to  bottom  of  well 5  to  1999  J 


142  to  1992 


'^  m 


General  Features, — By  reference  to  the  details  of  these  records  it  will  V»c 
observed  that  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  (XV),  Barren  Measures  (XIV), 
Lower  Coal  Measures  (XIII),  Pottsville  conglomerate  (XII),  and  the 
Mauch  Chunk  shale  and  Mountain  limestone  (XI)  are  all  well  repre- 
sented, and  that  the  latter  series  rests  immediately  on  top  of  the  Mount 
Morris  oil  sand,  which  corresponds  to  formation  X  of  Rogers,  or  tht» 
Pocono  sandstone  of  Lesley. 

Another  interesting  fact  will  also  he  observed,  viz,  that  the  interval 
from  the  Wayneshurg  coal  to  the  top  of  the  oil  sand  is  1,624  iQi^i  at  Mount 
Morris,  1,706  feet  at  Fairview,  and  1,725  feet  at  Mannington,  thus  show- 
ing a  progressive  increase  in  this  interval  from  Mount  Morris  to  Manning- 
ton  of  about  100  feet.  This  condition  of  afflxirs,  as  will  be  seen  hereaft^^r. 
plays  a  very  important  i)art  in  determining  the  exact  course  of  the  Mount 
Morris  oil  field  when  traced  southwestward. 


Devei/)pment  op  thk  **Anticlinal  Theory." 

The  Mannington  oil  field  was  developed  by  myself  and  associates,  and 
as  its  location  was  made  from  purely  scientific  deductions  illustrative  of 
certain  theories  concerning  oil  and  gas  accumulation  which  I  have  taught 
for  several  years,  a  brief  history  of  these  theories  and  their  application 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Mannington  field  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
geologists ;  and  this  must  excuse  much  that  is  personal  to  myself  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

As  is  well  known,  it  was  formerly  a  popular  saying  among  practical 
oil  men  that  "  Geology  has  never  filled  an  oil  tank ; "  and  to  such  a  low 
(^tate  had  oil  geology  fallen  that  a  prominent  producer  of  oil  and  gas, 
(Iwgusted  with  geology  and  geologists,  was  once  heard  remark  that  if  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  a  dry  hole  he  would  employ  a  geologist  to  select 
the  location.  It  has  been  my  pleasant  task  during  the  last  eight  j'ears 
to  assist  in  removing  this  sfigma  from  our  profession,  so  that  with  the 
able  and  valuable  assistance  of  Ohio's  distinguished  geologist,  Professor 
Orton,  Dr.  Phinney,  of  Indiana,  and  others  the  battle  against  popular  as 
well  as  scientific  prejudice  has  been  fought  .and  won  and  this  long  stand- 
ing reproach  to  geology  in  great  part  removed.  The  battle  was  opened 
by  the  publication  of  a  paper  in  **  Science  "  of  June  26,  1885,  entitled 
'  *The  Geology  of  Natural  Gas,"  by  I.  C.  White.* 

As  geologists  are  aware,  Hunt,  Andrews,  Minshall,  Newberry,  and  Steven- 
son had  all  previously  recognized  some  of  the  factors  of  oil  and  gas  accumu- 
lation, but  the  paper  in  question  contained  the  first  clear  exposition  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  "  anticlinal  theory  "  of  oil  and  gas.  As  therein 
f<tated,  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  gas,  oil  and  water  accu- 
mulation through  a  remark  by  Mr.  William  A.  Earseman,  a  practical  oil 
o[>crator  of  many  years'  experience,  and  now  general  superintendent  of 
the  South  Penn  oil  company,  one  of  the  Standard  oil  company's  most 
successful  concerns.  Mr.  Earseman  believed,  in  sjnte  of  the  disrepute 
under  which  geology  rested  with  practical  oil  and  gas  operators,  that  it 
could,  if  rightly  applied,  render  them  valuable  service.  He  believed  this 
5^0  thoroughly  that  he  induced  Captain  J.  J.  Vandergrift,  president  of  the 
Forest  oil  company,  to  engage  my  services  in  June,  1883,  for  a  general 
Htudy  and  investigation  of  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied 
in  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  propositions  formu- 
lated then  for  the  first  time  in  any  scientific  publication  provoked  a  dis- 
msMion  of  the  general  subject  of  oil  and  gas  accumulation,  and  as  these 
Uftters  and  papers  of  mine  are  scattered  through  several  journals  which 

*  R«*l>rintoil  in  th«*  Appfiulix,  suite,  j»i».  'AH-'Jum. 
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geologists  generally  have  not  read,  and  as  they  mark  a  new  and  imjM)r- 
tant  epoch  in  the  history  of  ga«  and  oil  geology,  and  are  therefore  worthy 
of  being  preserved  to  geological  literature  in  a  more  permanent  form  than 
they  have  heretofore  had,  I  shall  append  to  this  paper  a  fairly  complete* 
history  of  that  discussion  so  far  as  my  own  part  in  it  was  concerned,  tlio 
same  being  compiled  from  the  pages  of  Science,  The  Petroleum  Age  and 
the  American  Manufacturer,  in  which  journals  my  contributions  to  this 
subject  were  originally  published. 

The  essential  principles  involved  in  the  paper  and  discussions  referrcnl 
to,  as  embodied  in  the  "  anticlinal  theory,"  have  been  very  forcibly  and 
graphically  set  forth  by  Professor  Edward  Orton,  whose  philosophic  mind 
and  skillful  hand  have  grappled  with  and  raveled  so  many  tangled 
threads  of  geologic  history.  Grasping  at  once  the  truth  of  the  "  anticlinal 
theory,"  he  applied  its  principles  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  way  to  the 
explanation  of  the  oil  and  gas  de})osit8  of  Ohio.  Expressed  in  his  wordf«, 
relief  ox  structure  is  the  essential  element  in  the  accumulation  of  lar^rc 
quantities  of  either  oil  or  gas,  for  if  the  rocks  lie  nearly  horizontal  over  a 
wide  area  we  find,  when  we  bore  through  them,  "A  little  oil,  a  little  gas. 
a  little  water,  a  little  of  everything,  and  not  much  of  anything ; "  whih' 
if  the  rock  reservoirs  })e  tilted  considerably,  so  that  the  small  quantitie> 
of  oil,  gas,  and  water  in  all  sedimentary  beds  can  rearrange  themselvc^-^ 
within  the  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities,  then  and  th(Mi 
only  can  commercial  (juantities  of  each  accumulate,  provided  the  reser- 
voir and  cover  are  good.  The  anticlinal  waves  which  traverse  the  great 
Appalachian  plateau  westward  from  the  Alleghanies  and  practically 
parallel  to  these  mountains  present  just  such  relief  as  the  theory  requin^ 
in  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  southern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  oil 
and  gas  fields,  while  the  more  ancient  flexures  in  northern  Ohio  and  In- 
diana account  for  the  large  accumulations  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  Trenton 
limestone  of  those  states.  The  Florence  (Colorado)  and  other  oil  fields 
in  the  far  western  states  and  territories  have  this  tilted  rock  structure, 
and  the  same  relief  is  plain  in  the  Canadian  oil  and  gas  fields,  according; 
to  Selwyn ;  while  Tschernysehew,  Sjogren,  and  other  geologists  who  havi' 
studied  the  foreign  oil  fields,  report  an  identical  geological  structure  there. 

This  theory,  so  simj)le  and  consonant  with  well  known  physical  laws, 
as  well  as  so  harmonious  with  the  facts  of  geology,  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  most  of  the  oil  and  gas  operators,  and  by  nearly  all  geologu^ts  that 
have  given  any  thought  to  the  matter,  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
geologic  problem  connected  with  oil  and  gas  accumulation.  A  few  have 
attem})ted  to  relegate  the  great  princij)le  of  relief  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, but  the  facts  have  j)ointed  so  conclusively  in  the  other  direction 
that  ()j)p()sition  has  been  silenced  at  least,  whether  convinced  or  other- 
wise. 
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Gui(le<l  by  this  theon'  I  located  in  1884  the  important  gas  and  oil 
field  near  Wjwhington,  Pennsylvania;  also  the  Grapevillegas  field  along 
that  great  arch  of  the  same  name  in  Westmoreland  county ;  and  the  Belle 
Venion  field  on  the  Monongahela  river.  On  the  same  theory  I  located 
an<l  mapped  out,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Guifey,  the  celebrated  Taylortown  oil 
field  of  Washington  county  months  before  the  drill  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  my  conclusions.  And  right  here  on  this  Mannington-Mount 
Morris  belt  a  derrick  was  built  to  bore  for  oil  on  one  of  my  locations  at 
Fairview  more  than  five  years  before  the  drill  finally  proved  that  my  loca- 
tion wa.s  immediately  over  one  of  the  richest  pools  of  oil  in  the  country, 
and  })ef(>re  the  drill  had  shown  that  there  was  any  oil  in  this  portion  of 
West  Virginia.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  positive  fruits  of  the  theory 
to  which  we  can  point ;  the  negative  results  in  condemning  immense 
areas  for  botli  oil  and  gas  being  even  more  important  in  preventing  un- 
necessary expenditure  and  waste  of  capital  where  a  search  for  either  gas 
or  oil  would  have  certainly  been  in  vain. 

An  important  corollary,  drawn  from  the  "  anticlinal  theory  "  of  gas  and 
oil,  and  announced  as  probably  true  in  my  article  in  The  Petroleum  Afje 
ft>r  March,  1886,  was  that  the  pressure  under  which  the  oil  and  gas  in 
any  rock  or  field  are  found  is  of  artesian  origin ;  or  in  other  words  that 
the  initial  ])re8sure  in  any  oil  or  gas  field  is  measured  by  the  pressure  of 
a  column  of  water  equal  in  height  to  that  which  rises  from  the  same  rock 
when  water  is  struck  instead  of  oil  or  gas.  This  was  announced  as  the 
most  probable  theory  in  the  paper  referred  to,  and  Professor  Orton  has 
since*  demonstrated  the  theory  to  be  true  in  Ohio  with  reference  to  the 
jras  pressures  in  the  Trenton  limestone.  ^ 

The  problem  of  proving  that  the  oil  and  gas  pressures  found  in  the 
various  sands  of  Pennsyl^nia  and  West  Virginia  are  due  to  artesian 
j)re8sure  is  not  so  simple  as  in  Ohio,  since  the  one  rock  there  emerges 
from  the  earth  at  the  level  of  lake  Superior,  while  the  several  sand  hori- 
zons of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  come  uj)  in  many  regions  of  the 
country  from  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies  westward  to  the  Ohio  river  and 
northward  to  lake  Erie,  so  that  one  can  never  be  certain  as  to  the  exact 
(latum  plane  from  which  to  measure  the  top  of  the  water  column  which 
jdves  origin  to  pressure ;  and  therefore  while  the  observations  prove  the 
jjeneral  truth  of  the  theory  of  artesian  pressure  for  the  **  white  sand  " 
nn-ks  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  they  are  not  so  complete  and 
demonstrative  as  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  gradual  increase  of  pressure  with  de})th  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
following  series : 

♦  Hull.  (lool.  Sfx-,  Am.,  vol.  1,  1SS<),  pp.  h7-!»4. 
XXVI— Hi u..  CJKiiL.  S«M-.  Am.,  Vol.  :t,  iHiil, 
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Fe€t  helo*r  Lbi.  per 

tide.  sq.  in. 

(iaa  in  PottHvillo  conplomeniU*  at  Mannin^on 200-:»0  ^50-400 

(Jafl  in  Mount  Morris  sand  at  Mount  Morris  and  Mannington .       700  500-oo() 

(las  in  Mount  Morris  sand  at  Rlaoksville SOO  (iOO  -h 

Gas  in  Mount  Morris  sand  at  llarrisville  (West  Virginia) ....  1,000  tWO  + 

Cias  in  (Jonlon  sand  near  Pittsburg 1,000  800  -f 

(tas  in  Gordon  sand  near  Waynesburg 2,000  1,300  -^ 

The  same  story  is  told  by  any  other  set  of  observations,  viz,  that  for  any 
particular  stratum  the  amount  of  pressure  its  gas  develops  is  directly 
proportional  to  its  depth  in  about  the  same  ratio  which  a  column  of 
water  increases  pressure  with  increasing  length. 

Since  the  column  of  salt  water  never  rises  to  the  surface  through  south- 
western Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  since  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  oil  drillers  to  make  accurate  measurements  down  to  the  t^)p 
of  the  water  in  any  particular  case,  exact  calculations  as  to  what  the 
theoretical  pressure  should  be  have  not  been  made,  though  from  close 
estimates  by  cable  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  it 
is  known  that  the  observed  pressure  in  all  of  the  **  white  sand  "  oil  and 
gas  rocks  of  West  Virginia  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania  corresponds 
very  closely  with  what  it  should  be  on  tlie  hypothesis  of  artesian  origin. 
Hence  these  facts  have  precluded  any  other  interpretation,  and  this  origin 
for  the  gas  and  oil  pressure  has  entered  into  all  of  my  reasoning  u\m\ 
these  problems. 

I  am  aware  that  Professor  I^^sley  *  finds  (for  himself)  an  argument  for 
the  "  expansion  theory  "  of  gas  pressure  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the  gas 
pressure  at  Murraysville  and  Grapeville ;  but  he  overlooks  some  very 
simple  truths.  During  a  great  fire  in  a  town  supplied  with  water  by 
elevated  reservoirs  (artesian  pressure),  when  a  dozen  fire  plugs  are  ojH»n 
and  running  under  full  headway,  the  pressure  in  all  the  street  mains  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  yet  the  height  of  the  colunm  of  water  (reservoir) 
remains  the  same,  and  the  original  pressure  will  return  when  the  fire  is 
over  (the  water  plugs  being  closed).  Also  in  the  distribution  of  illumi- 
nating gas,  the  pressure  rapidly  decreases  soon  after  dark,  when  so  many 
exits  for  the  gas  have  bee^i  opened  (gas  jets  lighted),  though  the  pressure 
remains  the  same  at  the  gas-holders,  or  has  even  been  increased.  The 
underground  tankage  of  gas  is  an  exactly  pa  railed  case  to  that  of  water 
or  gas  above  ground,  with  the  exception  that  freedom  of  movement  must 
be  infinitely  greater  above  than  below  ground,  on  account  of  the  capilhiry 
nature  of  the  underground  conduits ;  and  hence  a  priori  we  should  ex- 
pect that  the  opening  of  several  exits  for  the  escape  of  the  subterranean 
gases  would  be  more  marked  in  decreasing  the  })ressure  upon  such  eon- 

*Pro<'.  .Am.  Phil.  Sor.,  vt>|.  xxix,  lw>l.  p.  U», 
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<Iuits.  Hut  if  it  were  possible  to  close  up  all  of  these  exits  (gas  wells) 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  pressure  would  finally  return. 
Of  course  in  such  a  case  the  water  would  crowd  into  the  rock  and  en- 
croach upon  space  hitherto  occupied  by  gas  until  it  had  compressed  the 
remaining  gas  into  a  narrower  compass  and  restored  its  original  pressure. 

Application  of  the  "Anticlinal  Theory." 

Tlii«  question  of  the  cause  of  gas  pressure  is  of  more  importance  in 
connection  with  the  geology  of  oil  than  might  at  first  thought  appear,  as 
will  be  subsequently  shown.  It  was  largely  upon  this  theory  of  the 
origin  of  gas  pressure  that  I  concluded  that  the  Mount  Morris  oil  belt 
would,  w^hen  traced  south  westward,  cross  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
way near  Maixnington,  25  miles  in  advance  of  any  oil  developments  at 
the  time  the  prediction  was  made.  My  working  hypothesis  was  that 
s<ince  the  gas  pressure  is  due  to  a  column  of  water,  and  since  this  must 
be  practically  the  same  for  any  limited  area  where  the  rock  lies  at  the 
same  depth  below  sea  level,  the  oil  deposit  in  this  particular  rock  must 
extend  across  the  country  along  the  strike  of  the  beds,  in  a  pool  com-  • 
parable  to  the  surface  of  a  lake  or  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  if  the  rock  reser- . 
voir  should  not  be  equally  porous  everywhere  along  the  strike.  Hence,  • 
if  my  theory  is  true,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  follow  the  strike  of 
any  particular  coal  bed,  limestone,  or  other  stratum  outcropping  where 
the  oil  was  actually  developed  in  order  to  trace  the  course  of  the  pil  belt 
upon  the  surface,  and  thus  to  determine  with  approximate  accuracy, 
many  miles  in  advance  of  the  drill,  the  location  and  width  of  such  possi- 
ble oil  territory.  Very  fortunately  for  my  purpose,  two  persistent  coals, 
the  Waynesburg  and  the  Washington  beds,,  cropped  to  the  surface  at 
Mount  Morris,  the  first  well  finished  there  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Hukill,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1886,  starting  immediately  on  top  of  the  Waynesburg  seam. 

My  first  work  was  to  determine  the  tide  elevation  of  these  coal  beds, 
especially  the  Waynesburg,  with  reference  to  oil,  gas  and  salt  water  as 
developed  by  the  Mount  ^lorris  borings.  For  this  purpose  one  of  my 
associates,  Professor  T.  M,  Jackson,  then  professor  of  civil  engineering  at 
the  West  Virginia  university,  ran  a  line  of  levels  from  the  Monongahela 
river  (using  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  datum)  out  to  the  oil  field, 
and  made  a  complete  survey  and  ma})  of  the  twenty  or  more  wells  that 
IukI  been  drilled  at  that  time  (January,  1889)  in  and  about  the  village  of 
Mount  Morris.  He  also  obtained  the  elevations  of  the  coal  beds  at  every 
jxwsible  j>oint.  From  the  data  thus  actjuired  it  was  learned  that  wher- 
ever the  W{iynes])urg  coal  has  an  elevation  of  1)50  feet  above  tide,  gas,  and 
not  oil,  was  found,  and  that  where  it  had  dipped  down  below  870  feet 
salt  wat^r  was  a  certainty— in  the  Mount  Morris  region  at  least.    As  the 
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Washington  coal  is  155  feet  above  the  Waynesburg  bed,  the  gas  and  siill- 
water  limits  were  found  to  be  1,105  and  1,025  feet  above  tide  respectively, 
when  referred  to  the  Washington  bed  as  a  datum  line. 

With  these  facts  in  hand,  it  was  only  a  question  of  correct  identifica- 
tion, or  tracing  of  coal  beds,  and  a  simple  matter  of  leveling,  in  order  tu 
follow  the  strike  of  the  surface  rocks  at  least,  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 
But  the  query  arose  to  me,  "  Suppose  the  surface  rocks  do  not  lie  parallel 
to  the  oil  sand,  then  where  will  the  oil  belt  be  found?''  The  interval 
between  these  coal  beds  and  the  oil  sand  might  either  thin  awav  consid- 
erably  or  thicken  up  an  equal  amount  in  passing  southward  from  Mount 
Morris.  Of  course,  if  either  of  these  things  should  happen,  the  strike  of 
the  oil  sand  would  not  run  with  the  strike  of  the  surface  rocks,  but  would 
gradually  veer  away  from  the  latter  either  eastward  or  westward,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  the  intervening  measures  should  thicken  up  or  thin 
away.  To  meet  any  such  possible  contingencies,  the  territory  within 
which  it  was  considered  possible  for  oil  to  exist  was  gradually  widened 
southward,  and  at  Mannington  extended  eastward^  to  where  the  Waynes- 
burg  coal  had  an  elevation  of  1,025  feet  instead  of  950  (the  eastern  limit 
of  oil  at  Mount  Morris),  and  carried  westward  to  where  it  had  an  eleva- 
tion of  800  instead  of  870  feet  (the  western  limit  of  oil  at  the  north). 

•  In  following  the  strike  line  from  Mount  Morris  to  Mannington  its  direi - 
tion  was  found  to  vary  greatly.  For  the  first  ^ve  or  six  miles  between 
Mount  Morris  and  Dolls  run  the  strike  was  about  S.  30°  W. ;  but  toward 
the  head  of  Dolls  run,  the  line  turned  rapidly  westward,  making  a  great 
curve  or  elbow  and  running  westward  past  the  village  of  Fairview,  from 
which,  wdth  many  curves  and  sinuosities,  it  crossed  successively  Plum 
run.  Mods  run  and  Buffalo  creek  at  Mannington,  on  a  general  course  of 
S.  45°  W.,  but  varying  froiti  this  10°  to  15°  either  way  in  certain  local- 
ities. The  strike  line  carried  on  southward  from  Mannington  passeil 
into  Harrison  county  through  the  villages  of  Pleasantnlle  and  Grange- 
ville. 

This  course  which  I  thus  mapped  out  for  the  extension  of  the  Mount 
Morris  oil  belt  was  so  crooked  and  passed  so  much  farther  westward  than 
the  practical  oil  men  had  considered  possible  that  my  geological  line,  or 
hypothetical  belt,  furnished  occasion  for  many  jokes  and  gibes  at  niv  ex- 
pense among  the  oil  fraternity ;  and  it  w-as  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
only  by  liberal  gifts  of  supposed  oil  territory  that  I  could  induce  any  of 
them  to  risk  their  money  on  a  purely  geological  theory.  Finally,  how- 
ever, a  contract  to  drill  a  test  well  in  the  vicinity  of  Mannington  was  en- 
tered into  in  the  spring  of  1889  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Montgomery,  of  Washinir- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  who  had  given  considerable  thought  to 
geology.     As  this  was  to  be  a  crucial  test  of  my  theory,  the  proper  loea- 
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tioii  for  the  test,  20  miles  dintant  from  any  producinj^  oil  well,  gave  me  no 
little  concern,  since  if  the  well  should  i)rove  a  failure  oil  geology  would 
receive  a  fatal  blow,  in  the  eyes  of  practical  oil  men,  while  if  successful 
their  confidence  in  geology  would  be  greatly  increased  and  strengthened. 

The  problem  I  had  to  solve  was,  whether  the  interval  }>etween  the 
surface  rocks  and  the  oil  sand  would  remain  the  same  as  at  Mount 
Morris,  or  whether  it  would  either  thicken  or  thin  ;  since,  upon  my  theory, 
if  I  made  a  location  at  Mannington  where  the  Waynesburg  coal  had  an 
elevation  of  900  feet  above  tide,  and  the  interval  from  it  to  the  oil  sand 
remained  the  same  (1,025  feet)  as  at  Mount  Morris,  then  if  the  oil  rock 
]>roved  open  and  porous  a  fair  oil  well  should  be  found ;  while  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  interval  should  thin  away  to,  say,  1,575  feet,  then 
L'as  would  be  found,  and  if  it  should  thicken  up  to  1,675  feet,  salt  water 
would  be  obtained,  and  this  especially  would  be  fatal  to  my  theory,  for 
the  practical  oil  men  were  predicting  that  Mannington  was  several  miles 
too  far  westward,  and  hence  was  in  salt  water  territorv.  In  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  rather  in  opposition  to  a 
jieneral  geological  fact,  viz,  that  the  sedimentary  beds  thin  away  rapidly 
westward  from  the  Alleghanies,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  no  chances 
on  salt  water  in  this,  the  first  test  well,  and  in  finally  determining  the 
location,  placed  it  where  the  Waynesburg  coal  had  an  altitude  of  970 
feet  and  the  Washington  about  1,125  feet.  Such  a  location  at  Mount 
Morris  would  have  been  in  the  gas  belt  by  an  elevation  of  20  to  25  feet 
to  spare. 

As  the  drill  progressed  it  was  found  that  the  intervening  rocks  were 
thickening  instead  of  thinning  when  compared  with  the  Mount  Morris 
column,  and  when  the  top  of  the  oil  sand  ('*  Big  Injun '')  was  finally 
struck,  the  interval  from  it  to  the  Waynesburg  coal  measured  exactly 
1.725  feet  instead  of  1,()25,  as  at  Mount  Morris.  Finally,  on  October  11, 
IHSO,  the  drill  penetrated  the  oil-bearing  zone  of  this  sand,  and  was  im- 
ine<liately  followed  by  a  copious  showing  of  oil,  the  result  being  that  my 
theory  was  at  once  raised  from  the  domain  of  conjecture  to  that  of  demon- 
crated  fact.  Thus  a  great  victory  was  won  for  geology,  since  it  taught 
the  practical  oil  men  once  for  all  that  they  could  not  afford  to  disregard 
jreological  truths  in  their  search  for  oil  deposits. 

This  thickening  of  the  interval  between  the  Waynesburg  coal  and  the 
«>il  sand  to  the  extent  of  100  feet,  in  the  distance  of  25  miles  from  Mount 
Morris  to  Mannington,  proved  to  have  exactly  tluj  effe(*t  that  I  anticipated, 
i^  '•,.  it  caused  the  oil  belt  to  veer  eastward  until  (as  mav  be  seen  bv  the 
accompanying  map,  ])late  0)  it  gradually  encroaches  upon  the  territory 
<Kvu])ied  by  the  gas  belt  in  the  vicinity  of  Blount  Morris;  so  that  the 
iffHtern  edge  of  the  oil  belt  at  Mannington  is  found  where  the  A\'aynes- 
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burg  coal  has  an  altitude  of  OoOfeetahovotide,  which  is  where  the  cri^e/vi 
edge  occurs  at  Mount  Morris,  and  the  gas  belt  begins ;  and  hence,  had 
the  first  location  at  Mannington  been  made  without  taking  into  account 
a  possible  thickening,  the  well  would  have  been  too  far  westward,  and  a 
drv  hole  or  salt  water  would  have  been  the  certain  result.  The  amount 
of  this  eastward  shifting  of  the  strike  of  the  oil  sand  compared  with  the 
strike  of  the  surface  rocks  between  Mount  Morris  and  Mannington  i8 
something  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  on  the  ac- 
com})anying  map  by  following  the  1,000  feet  elevation  of  the  Waynesburg 
coal  between  the  two  points.  The  black  line  representing  the  strike  of 
this  bed  at  that  elevation  will  be  seen  to  lie  east  of  the  oil  belt  at  Mount 
Morris,  but  at  Mannington  the  oil  belt  is  found  with  its  eastern  etlge  just 
east  of  this  1,000  feet  strike  line. 

Since  this  Mannington  test  well  was  drilled,  about  200  others  have 
been  sunk  along  the  l)elt,  as  previously  defined  by  me,  between  Mount 
Morris  and  Mannington ;  and  the  correctness  of  my  theoretical  work  hyu< 
been  demonstrated  })y  the  drill  in  opening  up  along  this  belt  through 
Marion  and  Monongalia  counties  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
oil  fields  in  the  country.  Fewer  dry  holes  have  been  found  along  this 
belt  than  on  any  other  oil  belt  known  to  me,  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  wells  drilled  within  the  defined  limits  proving  totally  dry. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  same  chain  of  reasoning  can  be  applied  with 
like  successful  results  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  every  great 
oil  field  that  yet  lies  hidden  below  the  surface  of  the  Appalachian  plateau, 
but  it  is  believed  that  a  correct  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
principles  involved  and  used  in  the  discovery  of  the  Mannington  oil  field 
cannot  fail  to  prove  most  useful  and  helpful  to  both  operator  and  geolo- 
gist in  limiting  the  exi)ensive  exploration  of  the  drill  to  regions  where 
the  geological  structure  would  indicate  favorable  locations  for  oil  deposit**. 
Of  course  no  sedimentary  bed  can  extend  indefinitely  in  any  direction, 
or  even  for  considerable  distances,  without  undergoing  a  change  in  the 
character  of  its  constituent  elements.  The  individual  particles  of  whicli 
it  is  conij)ose(l  must  vary  in  size,  and  the  cementing  material,  or  lack  of 
it,  mu^t  be  an  ever-changin;^  (quantity.  For  these  reasons  any  oil  rock 
nmst  be  (juite  variable  in  ])orosity,  and  hence  its  ])roductivene.ss  cannot 
1)0  a  constant  amount.  Where  the  oil  sand  is  a  mere  bed  of  coarse  gravel 
or  [)ebbles  like  that  in  the  famous  McDonald  region  of  Wasliington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  great  Russian  oil  field,  then  the  produc- 
tion of  an  oil  well  seems  to  be  limited  onlv  bv  the  size  of  the  bore  hole; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  jjroducing  rock  may  become  so  close  and  com- 
pact within  a  few  feet  from  a  large  producer  as  to  be  practically  barren 
of  oil.     This  fact  was  strikinglv  illustrated  recentlv  at  McDonald,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  aince  at  the  very  time  the  famous  JFevey  well  nuiiiher  1  wa*s 
(pushing  oil  at  the  rate  of  15,(K)0  barrels  daily,  another  well  was  drilled 
through  the  same  "  Fifth  sand,"  only  300  feet  distiint,  and  proved  to  be 
practically  dry — the  character  of  the  producing  rock  having  undergone 
a  great  change  and  become  so  close-grained  within  such  a  short  distance 
that  it  could  not  hold  oil  in  paying  quantity.  If  such  changes  as  this 
can  happen  in  the  character  of  an  oil  rock  reservoir  within  a  few  feet, 
much  more  would  we  expect  such  changes  within  a  few  miles ;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  although  there  appears  to  be  a  continuous  deposit  of  oil 
in  the  Mount  Morris  sand,  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  southward  to 
Mannington,  and  for  at  least  six  miles  beyond,  yet  the  productiveness  of 
the  rock  is  not  everyw^here  the  same,  because  the  character  of  the  sand 
(reservoir)  is  not  constant.  This  condition  of  aftairs  tends  to  concentrate 
the  richest  territory  into  pools  of  greater  or  less  extent  which  are  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  territory  that  is  "  spotted  "  or  less  productive. 

When  this  tendency  to  change  in  the  character  of  the  sand  or  reservoir 
is  carried  so  far  as  to  render  the  rock  impermeable  to  gas,  oil  or  water 
for  a  considerable  distance,  then  any  oil  ])elt  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
we  need  not  ex])ect  it  to  set  in  again  on  the  same  strike  of  the  rocks 
(though  that  is  possible),  but  rather  when  the  same  stratum  becomes 
again  productive  it  will  be  found  at  a  lower  or  higher  level  and  on  a 
different  strike  line,  so  that  in  this  way  we  may  have  several  parallel 
belts  of  oil  in  the  same  stratum,  and  occupying  different  levels  with 
reference  to  their  tidal  elevation.  Thus,  there  are  numerous  productive 
belts  of  the  old  Third  Venango  oil  sand  from  Titusville,  where  it  lies 
several  hundred  feet  above  tide,  down  to  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  2,000  feet  below  tide.  Hence  the  principles 
illustrated  in  this  paper  have  a  local,  as  well  as  a  general  application — 
local,  to  enable  the  operator  to  follow  the  course  of  the  oil  belt  when 
discovered ;  and  general,  to  enable  him  to  limit  his  search  for  oil  terri- 
tory to  the  localities  where  the  geological  structure  is  favorable. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  find  oil  on  the  Mount  Morris-Mannington 
belt  in  Harrison,  Doddridge  and  Gilmer  counties  southwest  of  Marion  : 
but  the  oil  rock  has  changed  its  character  comj)letely  along  the  strike  of 
this  belt,  becoming  slaty  and  changing  to  limestone ;  so  that  alUiough  some 
oil  and  gas  have  been  found  in  this  stratum  in  both  Doddridge  and  Cnl- 
nier  counties,  50  miles  from  Mannington,  the  rock  is  too  close-grained  to 
hold  oil  in  merchantable  quantity.  Nevertlieless,  its  presence  in  small 
quantity  at  the  right  g(H>logical  and  tidal  elevation  at  distances  along  the 
strike  so  far  awfiy  from  Mannington  as  IJig  Isaac  in  Doddridge  county 
and  Tannersville  in  Gilmer  demonstrates  th(^  correctness  of  the  structural 
tlieorv. 
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Just  where  the  Manninjjton  helt  will  end  toward  the  southwest  is,  a> 
yet,  uncertain.  Oil  has  been  developed  along  it  to  within  one  mile  of 
the  Harri.son  county  line,  hut  in  my  opinion  the  belt  will  end  not  far 
from  the  latter  point,  since  at  the  farthest  well  in  advance  (Blaker  num- 
ber 1)  the  sand  is  becoming?  limy  and  much  split  up  with  slate. 

It  is  (juite  probable  that  in  passing  westward  from  this  non-productive 
region  down  the  dip  of  the  rocks  through  Harrison,  Gilmer  and  DckM- 
ridge  countias  the  sand  may  improve  in  quality,  and  another  belt  on  a 
different  strike  may  be  found,  since  there  is  a  dip  of  about  300  to  400  fM 
before  we  come  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  geological  slope  and  reach  tlie 
floor  of  the  Appalachian  basin.* 

The  lower  grouj),  or  Venango  oil  sand,  has  not  yet  produced  oil  in 
any  of  the  half  dozen  wells  drilled  through  these  sands  along  the  Mount 
Morris-Mannington  belt,  but  some  gjis  has  been  found  in  Marion  ami 
Harrison  counties  and  (juite  a  large  flow  in  Doddridge  county;  so  thai 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  when  the  proper  search  is  made  in 
these  sands  further  down  the  slope  of  the  rocks  than  in  the  few  trial 
borings  already  made,  oil  will  be  developed  in  large  quantity,  just  ii*^ 
certainly  as  the  drill  shall  find  a  good,  porous  sand  reservoir  in  thi> 
series  of  deposits,  since  the  grouj)  of  beds  making  up  the  Venango  series 
is  still  present  in  Monongalia,  Marion,  Harrison  and  Doddridge  countit-s, 
at  least,  and  of  about  the  same  thickness  and  structure  as  in  Washington 
and  (ireene  counties,  Pennsvlvania. 

The  Origin  of  Petroleum. 

The  geological  structure  in  the  Mount  Morris-Mannington  field  is  pi^ 
})lainly  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  the  oil  deposits  that  consi<l- 
erable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  much  mooted  problem  as  to  the  genesis 
of  petroleum. 

The  gas  is  on  one  side  of  a  long  slope  of  sand,  with  salt  wat«r  on  the 
other  and  the  oil  between.  Did  the  i)etroleum  in  this  Mount  Morris  sand 
come  up  from  below  and  simply  stop  in  the  sand  aa  a  reservoir  because  it 
could  not  escape  to  the  surface,  or  did  it  originate  in  the  sand  rock  itself? 
The  rock  is  an  ancient  sea-beach  or  shallow  water  deposit,  and  where 
exposed  at  many  localities  in  the  country  contains  marine  shells,  fucoids. 
and  frequently  land  j)lants  in  such  <iuantity  as  to  form  thin  coal  seams, 
which  have  even  been  found  by  the  drill  in  regions  where  this  rock  is 
barren  of  oil ;  so  that  there  was  evidently  no  lack  of  organic  matter  in 
the  original  deposition  of  the  rock.  When  the  drill  descends  below  this 
stratum  a  succession  of  gray  and  red  shales,  with  other  sand  rocks,  occurs 
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in  the  next  1,000  feet,  there  being  but  little  bituminous  sliite  in  that 
interval,  and  probably  none  for  an  interval  of  3,000  feet  more,  or  until 
the  horizon  of  the  Marcellus  slate  of  the  Hamilton  series  is  reached. 

Does  it  appear  probable  that  this  petroleum  has  aseended  through 
nearly  a  mile  of  close-grained  slates  and  sandstones,  and  simply  stopped 
on  its  upward  course  at  the  horizon  in  which  we  find  it?  I  think  not ; 
but  rather  that  the  organic  matter  deposited  with  and  in  the  sandstone 
has  been  converted  into  petroleum  and  gas  within  the  rt)ck  itself,  and 
that  the  tilting  of  the  beds  has  permitted  the  small  quantities  of  water, 
oil  and  gas  in  all  the  porous  portions  of  the  rock  to  rearrange  themselves 
in  the  order  of  their  several  specific  gravities  under  the  artesian  pressure 
to  which  the  rock  is  subjected,  so  that  merchantable  quantities  of  each 
have  been  accumulated.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  origin  of 
the  Mount  Morris-Mannington  oil  pool,  at  least,  though  of  course  the 
particles  of  oil,  gas  and  water  would  rearrange  themselves  in  the  manner 
found  however  they  might  have  come  into  their  present  reservoirs. 
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^  APPENDIX, 

THE  "ANTICLINAL  THEORY"  OF  NATURAL  GAS.* 

BY  I.  C.  WHITE,  OF  THE  V.  i^.  GEOUXIICAL  SURVEY. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  tins  paper  the  writer  has  consente^l  to  arrange 
an  article  for  puhlicatiou  on  the  above  subject.  As  many  of  the  readers  will 
perceive,  it  consists  principally  of  what  has  already  been  publi8he<i  by  me  in  other 
JQuruals,  but  here  brought  together  and  condenseil  into  one  paper  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  "  anticlinal  theory  "  of  gas  is  not  entirely  new,  since  both  Dr.  Newberr}-  ami 
Dr.  Stevenson  long  ago  recognized  dijtturbancc  in  thr  rock^  as  a  factor  in  the  occur- 
rence of  oil  (and  consequently  of  gas). 

Also,  Mr.  F.  W.  Minshall,  an  oil  operator  of  many  years*  exjxjrience,  had,  it 
seems  (from  a  recent  letter  in  The  Petroleum  Age)j  several  years  since,  rtHX)giiize<l 
the  connection  between  anticlinal  structures  and  large  deposits  of  natural  gitf,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  same  conclusion  has  been  formulated  in  the  minds  of 
many  other  oil  operators  from  the  it^sults  of  their  practical  exixjrience  in  drilling : 
but  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  Mr.  William  A.  Eiarseman  was  the  first  perst>n  who 
proi)osed  to  test  the  theory  practically  by  locating  trial  borings  for  ga.s  on  t!ie 
crests  of  anticlinal  folds. 

The  subject  was  first  l)rought  prominently  to  the  attention  of  geologists  ami 
others  interested  in  natural  gas  by  a  short  paper  from  the  writer  publi8he<l  in 
tScience  of  Suxie  20,  IHSo,  and  as  the  statements  therein  contained  embrace  the 
"  anticlinal  theory  "  as  held  by  its  friends  and  promulgators,  it  is  here  repnblishe<l 
in  full,  in  order  that  its  claims  may  not  be  misrepresented.  The  jmper  in  question 
read  as  follows : 

"  The  recent  introduction  of  natural  gas  into  general  use  as  a  source  of  heat  for 
industrial  and  domestic  purposes  has  raised  it  from  the  rank  of  a  mere  curiosity 
to  one  of  the  earth's  most  valuable  treasures. 

"  To  the  render  unacquainted  with  tlie  great  change  natural  gas  has  effected  in 
all  industries  where  it  can  be  obtained,  the  following  quotation  from  an  article  in 
MacmUldn's  Magazine  for  January,  written  by  Mr.  Andrt»w  Carnegie,  tlie  chief  in)n 
master  of  Pittsburg,  will  be  a  revelation :  '  In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of  which 
there  is  an  immense  quantity  made  in  Pitb^burg,  I  am  informed  that  gas  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  coal  and  it«  handling,  bectxuse  it  improves  the 
quality  of  the  product.  One  firm  in  Pitb^burg  is  already  making  plate  glass  of  the 
largest  sizes,  equal  to  the  best  imported  French  glass,  and  is  enablcti  to  do  so  by 
this  fuel.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  especially  in  that  of  st^el,  the  quality 
is  also  improved  by  the  pure  new  fuel.  In  our  steel  rail  mills  we  have  not  ustMi  a 
pound  of  coal  for  more  than  a  year,  nor  in  our  iron  mills  for  nearh'  the  same 
I^eriod.  The  change  is  a  startling  one.  Where  we  formerly  had  90  firemen  at 
work  in  one  boiler-house,  and  were  using  400  tons  of  coal  per  day,  a  visitor  now 


♦  Reprinted  from  the  "  NsUural  (Juh  Snpploniont*'  to  th(»  Ainrricnn  Mauufnetttrcr  for  April,  lS»^i.pp. 
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walk2<<  along  the  long  row  of  boilers  and  sees  but  one  man  in  attendance.  Tbe 
lioiiKe  Ixnn^  whitewasbed,  not  a  sign  of  the  dirty  fuel  of  former  days  is  to  be 
siH»n  ;  nor  do  the  stacks  emit  smoke.  In  the  Union  iron  mills  our  puddlers  have 
whitewashed  the  coal-bunkers  belonging  to  their  furnaces.  Most  of  the  principal 
iron  and  glass  establishments  in  the  city  are  today  either  using  this  gas  as  fuel  or 
making  preparations  to  do  so.  The  cost  of  coal  is  not  only  saved,  but  the  great 
cost  of  firing  and  handling  it ;  while  the  repairs  to  boilers  and  grate-bars  are  much 
less.' 

**  This  new  fuel,  which  bids  fair  to  replace  coal  almost  entirely  in  many  of  our 
<»hief  industrial  centers,  has  not  received  that  attention  from  the  geologist  which 
\ts  importance  demands.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  nothing  has  been  pub- 
li.«*hed  on  the  subject  which  w'ould  prove  of  any  value  to  those  engaged  in  pros- 
l^ecting  for  natural  gas,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  blank  in  geological  literature 
tiiat  has  suggested  the  present  article. 

"  Practically  all  the  large  gas  wells  struck   before  1882  were  accidentally  dis-    ^X 
ct)vere<l  in  boring  for  oil ;  but  when  the  great  value  of  natural  gas  as  fiiel  l^aime 
generally  recognized,  an  eager  search  began  for  it  at  Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and 
many  other  manufacturing  centers. 

"The  first  explorers  assumed  that  gas  could  he  obtained  at  one  point  as  well  as 
at  another,  provided  the  earth  be  penetrated  to  a  depth  sufficiently  great;  and  it 
haw  refjuired  the  expenditure  of  several  hundrtnl  thousand  dollars  in  useless  drill- 
ing to  convinw  capitalists  of  this  fallacy,  which  even  yet  obtains  general  credence 
among  those  not  interested  in  successful  gas  companies. 

"The  writer's  study  of  this  subject  began  in  June,  1883,  when  he  was  employed  r 

by  Pittsburg  |>arties  to  make  a  general  investigation  of  the  natural  gas  question 
with  the  special  object  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  predict 
the  presence  or  absence  of  gas  from  geological  structure.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  work  I  was  aided  by  a  su©?estion  from  Mr.  William  A.  Earseman,  of  Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania,  an  oil  operator  of  many  years'  exi>crience,  who  had  noticed 
that  the  principal  gas  wells  then  known  in  western  Pennsylvania  were  situated 
close  to  where  anticlinal  axes  were  drawn  on  the  geological  maps.  From  this  he 
inferred  there  must  be  some  connection  between  the  gas  wells  and  the  anticlines. 
After  Ndsiting  all  the  great  gas  wells  that  had  been  stnick  in  western  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  and  carefully  examining  the  geological  surroundings  of  each,  I 
found  that  everv  one  of  them  was  situated  either  directlv  on  or  near  the  crown 
of  an  anticlinal  axis,  while  wells  that  had  been  bored  in  the  synclines  on  either 
>*ide  furnished  little  or  no  gas,  but  in  many  cases  large  (juantities  of  stilt  water. 
Further  observation  showed  that  the  gas  wells  were  confined  to  a  narrow  belt,  only 
one-fourth  to  one  mile  wirle,  along  the  crests  of  the  anticlinal  folds.  These  facts 
Hcemed  to  connect  eas  territorv  unmistakablv  with  the  disturbance  in  the  rocks 
mused  by  their  uphciival  into  arches,  but  the  crucial  te.^t  was  yet  to  be  made  in 
the  actual  location  of  ^od  gas  territory  on  this  theory.  During  the  last  two 
years  I  have  submitted  it  to  all  manner  of  tests,  both  in  locating  and  condenming  v 
gas  territory,  and  the  general  result  has  bi^en  to  confirm  the  anticlinal  theory 
lK?youd  a  reasonable  doubt. 

"  But  while  we  can  state  with  confi<lence  that  all  great  gas  nrlU  are  found  on  the 
anticlinal  axes,  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true,  viz,  that  great  gai^  nelU  may  be 
found  on  all  anticlbutlH.  In  a  theory  of  this  kind,  the  Ihnitatiom  become  (juite  as 
im}M)rtant  as  or  even  more  so  tlian  the  theory  itself;  and  hence  I  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  this  sitle  of  the  question,  having  formulated  theui  into  three 
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or  four  j^^m»ral  ruli'si  (which  incUidt*  practically  all  the  liiuitatious  known  U)  \\w, 
111)  t<>  tlie  prcJH^nt  time,  that  should  be  placed  on  the  statement  that  large  gas  welN 
may  be  ol)tained  on  anticlinal  foldn),  viz : 

l«)  "The  arch  in  the  nH'kn  must  be  one  of  contJideral)le  magnitude. 

{h)  "A  coarse  or  i>orouH  sandstone  of  considerable  thicknesa,  or,  if  a  fine-graiiuil 
iHK'k,  one  that  would  have  extensive  fissures,  and  thus  in  either  case  rendered 
capable  of  acting  as  a  reserv(»ir  for  the  gas,  must  underlie  the  surface  at  a  depth  of 
srveral  hundred  feet  (500  to  2,500). 

(r)  "  Probal)ly  very  few  or  none  of  the  gnmd  arches  along  mountain  ranges  will 
be  found  holding  gas  in  large  ijuantity,  since  in  such  cases  the  disturbance  of  th<* 
stratification  has  been  so  i)rofound  that  all  the  natural  gas  gt*nerat<?d  in  the  i»asi 
would  long  ago  have  escajHMl  into  the  air  through  fissures  that  traverse  all  the  l)e<k 

((/)  "Another  limitation  might  ix)ssibly  be  added,  w^hich  would  confine  theart-aji 
where  great  gas  flows  may  be  obtained  to  tho.si»  underlain  by  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  bituminous  shale. 

(/')  "  Very  fair  gas  wells  may  al.so  be  obtaine<l  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  slopes  from  the  crests  of  the  anticiinals,  provided  the  dip  be  sutticiijntly  rapid 
and  especially  if  it  be  irregular  or  interrupted  with  sliglit  crumples.  And  even  in 
regions  wliere  there  are  no  well  marked  anticiinals,  if  the  dij)  Ik»  somewliat  rapid 
and  irregular,  rather  large  gas  wells  may  (X'casionally  be  found,  if  all  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

"The  reason  why  natural  gas  should  collect  under  the  arches  of  the  rockj^ij* 
sufliciently  plain,  from  a  consideration  of  its  volatile  naturt*.  Then,  too,  the  exten- 
sive fissuring  of  the  rock,  which  apjH^ars  net^essary  to  form  a  capacious  reservoir 
for  a  large  gas  well,  would  take  place  most  readily  along  the  anticiinals  where  the 
tension  in  bending  would  be  greatest. 

"  The  gtH)logical  horisjon  that  furnishes  the  lK»st  gas  reservoir  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania seems  to  be  identical  with  the  first  Venango  oil  siind,  and  hence  is  one  (»f 
the  Catskill  conglomerates.  This  is  the  gas  rock  at  Murraysville,  Tarentum,  Wash- 
ington, Wellsburg,  and  many  other  points.  Some  large  gas  wells  have  l)een  obtaine<l 
in  the  Suln'arboniferous  8andstone*(Pocono),  however,  and  others  down  in  thethinl 
Venango  oil  sand  (Chemung). 

"In  Ohio,  gas  flows  of  considerable  size  have  })een  obtained  deep  down  in  tlu* 
(-incinnati  limestone,  while  in  West  Virginia  tliey  liave  been  found  in  the  Pott?'- 
ville  conglomerate:  hence  natural  gas,  like  oil,  lias  a  wide  range  through  the  geo- 
logical column,  though  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  is  most  abundant  above  the 
black  slates  of  the  Devfmian." 

The  conclusions  announce<l  in. the  foregoing  article  were  criticised  by  Mr.  CharKv 

)^    ^.  Asliburner,  geologist  in  charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  wli(> 

cUiimed,  in  eftect,  that  the  relation  between  gas  wells  and  anticiinals  was  one  (»f 

coincidence  merely,  or  of  the  same  nature  as  AngelPs  "  belt  theory  "  of  oil,  and  al^i(» 

that  large  gas  wells  could  be  found  in  synclines.  . . ^ 

T«)  this  criticism  the  writer  published  the  following  reply  in  tScifn^  of  July.  i*. 
1SH:>: 

"  In  reply  to  Mr.  Ashburner's  criticism  (»f  the  views  advanced  in  my  article  on 
natural  gas,  I  would  say  that  the  neces.*<ary  brevity  of  the  |)a[)er  in  question  prc- 
ventc<l  the  mention  of  many  facts  that  might  have  rendered  the  conclusions  cleans 
and  le.Ms  ojhmi  to  challenge.  One  of  these  is  that  my  communication  had  esiKvial 
reference  to  the  natural  gas  regions  pn^jn^r,  /.  c,  where  the  gas  is  unconnected  witli 
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oil  lu»ltlf*.  Most  j^eoloj?it«t«  know'  that  natuml  ^nw  in  lar^e  quantitie>^  exit^ts  with 
iuul  c-ontiguoua  to  every  oil  p<x)l,  apparently  as  a  by-priKluct  in  the  generation  of 
xhv  oil,  an<l  of  course  the  rocks  are  filled  with  it  wherever  it  ean  find  a  reHer\'oir. 
To  gjus  wells  from  such  sources  Mr.  Ashburner's  criticism  may  sometimes  be  found 
api>liosible ;  but,. even  with  the.se,  by  far  the  larger  ernes  will  be  found  on  the  arches 
of  the  rocks. 

"The  cases  that  Mr.  Ash  burner  mentions,  where  large  gas  wells  have  been  found 
at  the  centers  of  synclines,  do  not  necessarily  contradict  my  conclusions  ;  for  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  that  a  subordinate  crumjile  or  anticlinal  roll  often  runs  along 
the  central  line  of  a  syndine. 

*'  My  excuse  for  writing  the  article  on  natural  gas  was  that  1  might  be  of  some 
siTvice  in  preventing  the  waste  of  ciipitid  that  hits  been  going  on  within  a  radius 
•»f  iifty  miles  from  Pittsburg  by  an  indiscriminate  search  for  natundgas;  audit 
is  a  sutficient  answer  to  Mr.  Ashburner's  criticism  to  point  him  to  the  brilliant 
liu'hts  along  the  crests  of  the  Way nesburg,  Pinhocjk,AVashington,  Bull  creek,  Bradys 
ln^nd.  Hickory,  Wellsburg,  Raccoon,  and  otlier  anticlinals,  and  also  to  the  darkness 
that  envelo[>s  the  intervening  synclines,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousatids  of  dollars 
have  iK-en  invested  without  developing  a  single  profitable  gas  well.  The  same 
result  has  been  i)roven  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  Great  Kanawhil 
valley  al)ove  Charleston  lias  lx?en  honeycond>ed  with  borings  for  salt,  and  the  only 
uas  wells  develoi>ed  were  found  within  a  belt  a  few  rods  wide,  which  coincides  with 
the  crest  of  the  Browntown  anticlinal,  where  immense  flows  were  struck.  In  this 
n>nnection  I  should  state  that  Colonel  Allen,  of  Charleston,  says  he  can  trace  the 
Rruwntown  anticlinal  by  the  escaping  gas  across  streams,  and  even  mountains, 
from  the  Kanawha  river  to  the  Big  Sandy,  where*,  on  its  crest,  near  AVarfield,  two 
of  the  largest  gas  wells  ever  known  have  recently  been  struck.  At  Burning  springs, 
on  the  Little  Kanawha,  the  only  large  gas  wells  were  found  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
;:reat  uplift  in  that  region.  The  gas  belt  of  western  Ohio,  through  Findlay  and 
other  towns,  follows  closely  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  arch,  and  the  same  story  is 
n'|»eated  in  other  localitic^s  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"  Mr.  Ashburner  can,  if  he  chooses,  interpret  these  facts  as  mere  coincidences, 
and  explain  them  to  himself  as  having  no  more  bearing  on  the  (luestion  of  finding 
'fiis  than  "  Angell's  belt  theory  "  of  oil ;  but  the  practical  gas  operator  can  no  longer 
U'delmled  by  such  logic  into  risking  his  money  in  water-holes  (synclines)  where 
Si  many  thousands  have  been  hopelessly  sciuanden^<l. 

"With  regard  to  the  anticlinal  tlieory  not  being  *a  practical  basis  for  successful 
o|H'nitions,'  I  deem  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  state  that  all  the  successful  gas  com])anies 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  are  getting  their  gas  from  the  crests  of 
anticlinal  axes,  while  those  that  have  confined  thefr  operations  to  synclines  have 
UK'i  with  uniform  financial  disiister. 

"The  statement  was  distinctly  nuide  in  my  original  connnunication  that  gsis 
^*>\\\{\  not  l)e  found  on  all  anticlinals,  nor  at  all  localities  along  one  that  actually 
produces  gas,  since  other  factors  have  to  be  considered,  as  there  stated  ;  but,  with 
the  facts  l)efore  us,  it  would  certainly  prove  a  great  saving  of  capittd  in  the  search 
fi>r  gas  if  operations  were  confined  to  the  ci*ests  of  the  anticlinals,  and  I  fail  to 
iH'ri-uive  how  Mr.  Ashburner's  fears  for  the  *  misU>ading '  character  of  my  article  can 
!'*•  rpaUze<l." 

Mr.  Ashburner  replied  to  this  in  S-'wurr  of  Si']rteni})cr  4,  ISSo,  and  has  written 
turther  on  the  subject  in  a  paper  reatl  before  the  .\nierican   Institute  of  Mining 
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Engineers,  Halifiix  meeting,  1885,  and  also  in  Th''  Petndvum  A(/e  for  January,  IssV 
As  a  general  reply  to  these  strictures  and  also  to  illustrate  the  theory  morvftilly, 
the  writer  prepared  a  paper  for  The  Petroleum  Age -which  was  published  in  th^MaivH 
number  of  that  journal,  along  with  a  map  of  western  Pennsylvania,  on  whicli  Verv 
located  the  princii>al  anticlinal  lines,  and  also  the  large  gas  wells.  Since  the  article 
in  question  contains  several  points  of  interest  not  hitherto  given  to  the  public,  the 
principal  portion  of  it  is  here  republished,  without  the  map,  which  can  be  procuri'*! 
from  The  Petroleum  Age  by  any  reader  who  wishes  it  for  reference  : 

"  Where  the  anticlinal  lines  are  drawn  full  on  that  mai»  they  represent  aitial 
observations  of  myself  or  others,  but  the  dotted  lines  are  projections  of  an.'}ies  «»)»- 
served  only  at  a  few  points ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Ashburner  states  tliat  the  ShettitM 
gas  wells  are  (m  the  crest  of  an  anticline,  and  when  the  Martinsbui^  axis  of  Mr 
Chance  is  projected  approximately  parallel  to  the  others  it  passes  throiijrh  ihf 
Sheffield  region ;  hence  the  two  are  assumed  to  be  identical,  and  the  same  principle 
has  been  followed  in  making  the  other  projections. 

"There  are  probably  other  flexures  in  the  rocks  which  traverse  the  district  in 
<juestion  that,  in  the  rapid  survey  made  of  some  of  the  counties,  were  not  detccte^l 
-by  the  assistant  geologists  of  the  Pennsylvania  survey.  The  writer  pleads  gwilty 
to  some  mistakes  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  of  getting  one  anticlinal  confused  with 
another,  in  the  case  of  the  Fredericktown  uplift.  This  mistake,  which  wa^  n>r 
rected  by  Mr.  H.  Martyn  Chance,  in  reijort  V,  may  ix)ssibly  have  been  duplic}it«?«i 
by  others  of  the  assistants  before  they  became  expert  at  detecting  minute  chan^'W 
in  dip  or  stratiflcation. 

"An  inspection  of  the  accompanying  map  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  main 
northeast  and  southwest  anticlinals  are  cut  by  another  set  at  nearly  right  angles, 
which  have  been  termed  cross-cut  anticlinals.  To  Mr.  Ashburner  belongs  the  creilil 
of  first  calling  the  attention  of  geologists  to  this  feature  in  the  rock  stnictim^  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  Kinzua-Emporium  cross-cut  wave  which  he  first  traced 
through  Cameron,  Elk  and  McKean  counties  is  shown  on  the  present  map. 

"  The  survevs  of  the  western  counties  of  Penusvlvania  were  practicallv  fiaifelie«l 
Ix^fore  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ashburner's  observations  in  the  northern  jx)rtiou()f 
the  state,  and  hence  although  similar  phenomena  were  observecl  they  were  not 
<lescril>ed  in  similar  terms  or  referred  to  similar  causes.  Thus,  Stevenson  (a«  well 
as  Rogers  long  ago)  recognized  a  great  bulge  in  the  (vhestnut  ridge  uplift,  near 
Uniontown,  bv  which  the  Hamilton  rocks  are  elevated  to  the  summit  of  the  moiin- 
tain,  but  the  an-h  dying  down  both  north  and  south,  the  Catskill  rocks  fail  to  reach 
the  surface  where  the  axis  crosses  tlie  gorge  of  Clieiit  river  in  the  one  direi'tion,  and 
the  Chemung  beds  are  completely  buried  at  the  Conemaugh  gap  in  the  other. 

"  During  the  last  two  years  the  writer  has  given  considerable  thought  to  the>»' 
cross-cut  axes,  and  the  results  show  that  a  cross-cut  anticlinal  (presunuibly  identical 
with  the  one  cmssing  Chestiuit  ridgt;  muir  Uniontown)  goes  through  the  fanuM^ 
Cannonsburg  and  Hickory  gas  R*gions  in  Wtushington  county,  while  another  jKir- 
allel  to  it,  and  a  few  miles  west,  goes  through  the  village  ol"  Pinhook,  or  Lone  Pine, 
and  also  cuts  the  McGnigan  gas  field. 

"Another  of  marked  extent  has  recently  been  traced  by  the  writer  through  the 
Murraysville  and  GraiKJville  region  of  Westmoreland  county,  the  greatest  gofi  field 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  present  develoj)ments  show,  (troups  of  wells  also  ap{H»ar  to 
clu.*<ter  along  the  grand  arch  that  Mr.  Ashburner  has  trace<l  through  northern 
Penusvlvania. 

"  Having  observed  the  importance  of  these  cross-cut  arches  in  the  location  of  gits 
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* 

t^'iritory,  I  >*Tote  Mr.  Ash  burner,  suggesting  that  there  might  l)e  some  disturbance 
nf  the  rocks  in  the  region  of  Kane,  where  he  claimed  large  gas  wells  were  found  in 
an  undisturbed  syncline. 

"The  recent  discovery  of  oil  in  the  Kane  region  has  led  to  the  drilling  of  many 
wells,  and  in  the  Oil  Citv  Derrick  of  a  recent  date  the  statement  is  made  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  McKinney,  of  the  Union  oil  company,  that  a  rapid  northwanl  dip 
had  been  found,  i.  <•.,  a  subordinate  cross-cut  anticline  parallel  to  the  main  one 
north  of  Kane  passes  through  the  Roy  and  Archer  gas  region.  Whether  this  shall 
turn  out  true  or  otherwise,  there  is  certainly  no  inherent  improbability  against 
finding  such  subordinate  waves. 

"  Very  unexpected  and  surprising  was  the  testimony  on  this  head  which  came 
to  me  recently  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Curtiss,  of  Mendota,  Illinois,  who,  unknown  to  my- 
S4'lf,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  geological  conditions  under  which  natunU  gas 
♦MTurs  in  that  state,  and  reached  the  same  conclusions  quite  independently  of  my 
own  views,  afl  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraplis,  quoted  by  permission 
from  his  letter  to  me  on  the  subject : 

***The  principal  anticlinal  axis  of  Illinois  puts  out  in  Ogle  county,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  extends  in  a  direction  8.  20°  E.  through  La  Salle 
and  Champaign,  and  thence  to  Coles  and  Clark  counties,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state.  Along  this  axis  natural  gas  can  be  traced  in  springs  and  well  borings 
for  a  distance  of  160  miles.  It  i«,  however^  morf  prevalent  on  the  crowm  of  the  crosn- 
ff.rrtt.  This  is  notably  the  case  at  Mendota,  where  the  cross-axis  intersects  the 
main  anticline  at  an  angle  of  85°  (nmning  S.  65°  W.),  and  on  the  summit  of  this 
fold  the  gas  lx»lt  extends  south  westward  into  Bureau  county  for  over  twenty-five 
miles.  The  other  cross-axes  l(Hjat<»d  further  to  the  south  intersect  two  or  three 
low  anticlinals  toward  the  Mississippi,  and  trend  in  the  direction  of  the  gas 
fields  in  McLean,  De  Witt,  Macon,  and  Montgomery  counties.* 

"  This  same  story  is  n»peated  in  Ohio,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  eminent 
Htate  geologist,  Professor  Orton  (see  his  letter  in  Ohio  State  Jotirruii  of  recent  date). 
"Now  what  is  the  effect  of  these  cross-cut  axes  on  geological  structure?  Evi- 
•lently  one  effect  would  be  to  cause  the  arches  and  corresjwnding  troughs  them- 
selves to  rise  or  sink,  as  we  approach  or  recede  from  the  cross-cut  as  the  case  may 
l>e;  for  example,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  rocks  of  w^estern  Pennsylvania  dip 
<l«iwn  to  the  southwest  along  the  line  of  the  anticlinals,  as  well  as  away  from 
them  (N.  W.  and  S.  E.),  but  in  the  region  of  Cannonsburg  this  rule  is  reversed  and 
thf  rocks  rijfe  rapidly  (seventy-five  feet  per  mile)  to  the  southwest  along  both 
HntiHinals  and  synclinals  until  the  crest  of  the  Hickory-Hou.<?tonville  cross-cut 
anil  is i)assed,  w^hen  a  rapid  dij}  begins  in  the  same  direction  (south west wanl), 
thiLs  forming  at  the  points  of  intersi»ction  a  kind  of  "  hog-back  "  structure  (as  Mr. 
Karneman  terms  it)  from  which  the  rocks  dip  away  in  every  din^ction. 

"  Hence  these*  cross-cut  arches  result  in  carrying  the  anticlinal  structure  and  a 
line  of  disturbance  in  the  rocks  directly  across  the  trend  of  a  syncline,  and  a  fail- 
nn»  to  gmsp  this  fact  is  the  principal  reason  why  Mr.  Ashbumer  insists  upon  his 
nmdew  lielieving  that  a  great  gas  well  may  l)e  obtained  in  a  syncline;  for  it 
u*  cjuite  ci^rtttin  that  no  large  gas  well  has  ever  yet  been  found  in  the  trend  of  a 
syncline,  excei)t  where  the  trough  it«»lf  has  been  elevated  by  a  long  rise  from  the 
j*rtithw«5t,  which  is,  of  course,  brought  about  })y  the  cross-cut  folds. 

**Tlu»se  art*  the  gc»ological  surroundings  of  all  those  wells  which  Mr.  Ashl)urner 
«'il<»s  from  northern  Pennsylvania  and  southern  New  York  as  occurring  in  syn- 
Hincs.    It  is  not  nect»R*<Hry  to  show  a  iwersed  or  northeast   dip   in  order  to 
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demonptratt*  the  exiHtenco  of  one  of  those  <Tos8-out  waveH,  since  tlieir  cr««t*«  ar»» 
(like  some  of  the  main  northeast  antl  soutliwest  aiiticlinals)  often  marked  ]»ya 
simple  flatteninj^of  the  rat«  of  dij)  al«»nj;  tlie  latter.  Professor  Orton  wouM  (-all 
sueli  a  stnictnre  (where  theix^  is  no  reversal  of  <lip,  but  only  a  rhanjre  in  rati- 
a  inippresMd  aiUidimily  a  very  goo<l  name,  for  sueh  it  really  is. 

"  It  follows,  of  course,  that  as  a  synclinal  structure  may  be  converted  int(» 
an  anticlinal  one  by  the  i>resence  of  the  cross-i*ut  wave,  so  the  reverse  may  aivl 
frequently  dcK»s  happen,  of  which  we  have  a  notable  instance  in  the  n^^rim) 
imme<liately  adjoining  Pitlsbnrjf.  Here  the  anticlinals  all  sink  down  towanl  the 
southwest  until  we  reach  the  bottom  of  a  cross-cut  trolij^h,  where  they  W^u 
to  rise  a^in  toward  Cannonshur^,  the  result  of  which  is  to  flood  all  the  ptmms 
rocks  under  Pittsburg  with  salt  water.  The  numerous  wells  drilled  at  Pittslmn: 
show  a  j?ood  reservoir  (Mr.  Ashburner's  prime  factor  for  jras  wells) ;  but  geolojiicai 
stnicture  dominates  here  as  everywhere  else,  and  fills  the  reservoir  with  waters* 
that  the  little  j»as  obtainable  is  i)ractically  useless,  thouj<h  when  structure  1uij= 
elevated  this  reservoir  out  of  the  water  at  Tarentnni  on  the  north  and  Caim(»ns- 
burj^  on  the  south,  jjas  is  obtaine*!  in  abundancv. 

"  Another  cross-cut  anticlinal  passes  alonj?  the  C'oneniaugh  river,  interstvtinL' 
Ijoechburj?  and  Butler,  its  path  Ijeinjj  marked  by  a  line  of  j^as  wells  acn>s^  syn- 
clinals as  well  as  anticlinals. 

"  Having  now  glance<l  at  some  of  the  g*Mieral  structural  features  un<ler  whi"  1> 
large  gi^H  wells  are  found,  we  shall  consider  a  few  of  the  individual  arches  antl 
troughs  in  order  to  illustnite  some  of  the  general  principles  to  which  rt»ferpnce  lias 
l)een  made. 

"/yfif/rW  IfUl  and  (%>iftnut  Ridge  Anticlinah. — ^The  arches  made  by  thest*  gr«it 
axes  would,  in  my  opinion,  come  under  the  ban  of  exception  (c),  and  hence  tht* 
ixx'ks  would  probably  1k»  fissured  too  much  to  retain  largt*  quantities  of  gas.  Thi- 
is  only  an  inference  fmm  theory,  however,  since  s«)  far  as  I  afts  aware  only  ouo  or 
two  wells  have  been  bored  near  the  crown  of  either  ardkl«  One  of  these  wa.'^ 
bored  for  oil  in  Monongalia  county.  West  Virginia,  whore  tli|»(^^estnut  ridj»e  axis 
crosses  Decker's  crei»k,  six  miles  southeast  of  Alorgantown.  ^h\s  well  l)egan  at  tlu' 
base  of  the  no.  XI  limestone  and  descended  about  40()  feet,  and  henivdid  not  pciu- 
tnite  the  grejit  Murraysville  gas  horizon  (first  Venango  oil  sand).  Whether  or  not 
these  large  arches  may  furnish  gius  when  they  have  flattened  out  to  much  lower 
waves  in  northern  Indiana  and  Cambria  counties  is  a  question  that  only  the  drill 
can  settle,  though  the  fact  that  some  gas  was  obtained  at  Cherry  Tree,  netir  tin- 
Nolo  anticlinal  (between  l-<tuirel  hill  and  Chestnut  ridge),  would  seem  to  render  the 
ho|H*  not  entirely  groundless.  In  fact  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  (tlumjrh 
not  probable)  that  if  a  hole  were  sunk  to  a  great  dei)th  on  these  arches,  wlieri' 
they  exhibit  even  a  large  development,  gas  might  be  found.  The  drill  has  thi> 
(juestion  to  settle  yet,  since  the  two  deep  wells  drilled  in  the  synclines  at  Johnstown 
and  Wellersburg  couhl  not  be  expected  to  fin<l  gas.  Those  drilled  in  the  Li^Jiiicr 
valley  were  also  in  a  syndine,  and  hence  obtained  only  small  quantities  of  gas. 

*'  Coming  still  further  westward  we  find  that  several  wells  have  been  boreal  alonjr 
the  western  slope  of  Chestnut  Kidge,  about  half  way  down  the  dip  from  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  One  of  these  on  Deckers  creek  and  two  on  Cheat  river,  West  Vinnnia- 
found  a  considenible  quantity  of  gas  in  no.  XII  (the  first  great  gas  horizon),  but  the 
nK!k,  as  might  have  been  exiK'cted,  was  filled  also  with  water,  which  rentlered  the 
gas  useless.  The  wells  bored  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  iis  to  locutions  in 
Westnioivland  countv  f«Mnul  verv  little  g;is. 
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"Tlu*  next  arch  westward  from  CheHtnnt  ridjre  is  the  Indiana  axis  of  Phitt.  Tlii?? 
i?<  a  very  nliaq^and  well  defineci  wave  in  AVestnioreland  county,  the  vertical  distance 
from  the  crest  to  the  bottom  of  the  tnnighs  on  either  yide  bein^  in  Home  jjlacen  not 
l<*ss  than  800  feet  or  even  more ;  hence,  unless  its  proximit'f  to  the  jrn»at  arch  of 
Chestnut  ridge  should  affect  it,  we  would  on  the  *  anticlinal  theory'  naturally 
ex|)ect  it  to  furnish  good  gas  wells,  provided  the  proper  kind  of  reservoir  exists 
under  the  surface.  Messrs.  (Juffey  and  Mellon  have  rtH*ently  finished  a  well  on  this 
arch  near  I^trobe,  which  yields  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  feet  of  gas  daily. 
S<ime  drilling  was  once  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Blairsville,  where  the  arch  crosses 
the  (^oneniaugh  river,  but  no  large  flow  of  gius  was  obtained,  probably  because  the 
well  was  situated  too  far  from  the  cix»st  of  the  arch. 

'Mtoing  still  further  northeastward  we  find  the  well  which  supplies  the  town  of 
Punxsutawney  with  gas  is  situated  close  t^)  this  fold. 

"  The  next  arch  is  the  great  Saltsburg  axis  of  Stevenson,  the  descent  on  each 
siile  of  which  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  Indiana  arch.  This  is  far  enough  away 
frf)m  the  (*hestnut  ridge  flisturbance  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  latter,  and  hence 
ought  to  furnish  a  fair  test  of  the  '  anticlinal  tht^ory.'  The  writer  ret^ently  located 
a  well  on  this  arch  for  J.  M.  (iuffey  <fe  Co.,  just  north  from  the  town  of  Grapeville, 
and  when  the  Murraysville  sand  was  reached  a  few  weeks  ago  an  immense  flow  of 
dr>'  gas  was  struck.* 

"Some  gentlemen  from  Greensburg,  however,  who,  like  Mr.  Ashburner,  seeme<l 
to  think  gas  could  be  obtained  in  a  syndine,  drilled  a  well  one  mile  east  from  the 
cn*st  of  the  arch,  at  a  locality  where  the  dip  had  carried  the  rocks  down  250  feet 
Inflow  the  crest  of  the  Saltsburg  wave.  The  result  was  that  although  a  splendid 
rL-Hcrvoir  of  great  tliickness  was  found,  it  contained  an  immense  supply  of  water, 
and  consecjuently  what  little  gas  was  obtained  was  worthless.  These  wells,  the  one 
furnishing  a  large  g<(Ji  flow  and  the  other  a  large  iriUer  flow,  are  only  two  and  one- 
half  miles  apart,  the  former  on  the  crown  of  the  arch,  the  latter  nearly  a  mile  east 
fn)m  the  same.  No  fairer  test  than  this  coul<l  be  aske<i  for  the  merits  (»f  the  *  anti- 
<  linal  theorv.' 

» 

"The  next  arch  westward  is  the  Wajftushnrg  axis,  and  the  only  gas  wells  obtained 
along  the  Monongahela  river,  among  the  many  that  have  bt»en  bored,  are  found  on 
it*  cfDst  at  Bellevenion,  though  the  fohl  being  low  and  flat,  no  large  wells  have  been 
^tnick. 

"The  great  Murraysville  arch  was  regarded  by  Professor  Steven.«on  as  identical 
with  the  Waynesburg  fold,  the  latter  having  been  shifted  eastward ;  but,  howev(»r, 
this  may  l)e,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  one  dying  away  to  the  north  and  the 
<»ther  to  the  south,  and  hence  1  have  termed  the  western  fold  simply  the  Murrays- 
ville axis.  This,  like  many  other  well  known  arches  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  double 
fold,  with  the  crests  about  one-half  mile  apart,  though  the  depression  l>etween  them 
irt  very  slight.  As  every  one  knows,  the  forty  or  more  great  gassers  in  that  region 
art'  chistere<I  along  the  Murraysville  anticlinal,  water  being  obtained  in  the  syn- 
I'liiial  at  Irwin  on  the  east  and  at  Walls  on  the  we.<t.  '  But,'  says  the  opponent  of 
tlu* 'anticlinal  theory,' '  you  get   water  with  the  gas  even  along  the  MurniysvilU' 

•"Since  thiM  wa»  writton  twootlier  wolls  have  hooii  ((rilleil  to  tlio  Murraysville  suiul,  on  tlic  r-rowii 
•it  thi'  SaltHhiirg  arrh,  noar  (trapeville,  ami  <'OiniH'tir»iil  jikIkch,  who  have  neeu  all  tlic  givat  gus  wolN 
'n  tlie  j'ountry,  proiioimcp  them  iiiiu-h  the  hirK**'*t  tliat  liave  ever  yet  hoen  xtriick  ;  so  that  my  pn»- 
'iJ«tioii  of  three  years  ajco,  tliat  the  <inipeville  region  would  furnish  larger  wells  than  the  Murray.— 
^JIU",  han  been  literally  fultille<l.  This  (^onelusion  was  hased  on  geological  structure  alone,  siiue  the 
*ir!i|Mville,  or  8altj»bnris  areh,  is  a  niur*h  grander  one  than  the  Murraysville  fold.  Can  Mr.  Ash- 
'><  I  ruer  explain  this  away  iwa.  ease  t»f  eoineidenee  of  the  .\iigell  "  hclt  theory"'  kind? 
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arch  when  you  come  soutli  of  tlie  PcniiHylvania  railroad ;  hence  of  what  account  is 
the  theory,  anyhow  ? '  'My  critical  friend,' we  answer,  *  you  have  not  oliserved 
wisely,  else  you  would  have  seen~TlT?lt  the  Mtrrraysville  arch  dies  down  and  flattens 
out  very  rapidly  into  the  great  cross-cut  syncline  trough  which  embraces  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  and  a  broad  belt  on  either  side,  and  the  *  anticlinal  theorj' '  of  pa« 
teaches  that  it  is  quite  as  unwise  to  exi^ect  large  gas  wells  on  an  arch  so  situated 
structurally  as  in  a  genuine  syncline ;  for  whenever  the  dip  along  the  axial  line 
begins  to  equal  or  surpa.ss  the  total  lieight  of  the  wave,  water  may  be  confidently 
expected.'  Hence,  although  some  very  largo  flows  of  gas  have  been  stnick  near 
where  the  Murraysville  aR'h  crosses  the  Youghiogheny  river,  yet  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  rock  was  so  great  tliat  the  gas  was  soon  drowned  out.  The  same 
principle  accounts  for  the  water  in  the  Venice  well  of  Washington  county,  which 
is  located  near  the  structural  line  of  the  Bradys  bend  axis,  and  so  of  others  that 
have  been  ix)inted  to  as  contradicting  the  *  anticlinal  theory.*  And  thus  we  might 
go  over  the  entire  list  of  anticlinals ;  but  as  the  story  would  be  practically  the  same 
everywhere,  it  is  useless  to  tire  the  reader's  patience  with  details.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  great  gas  wells  cluster  along  the  anticlinals,  and  where  any  marke^l 
exception  to  this  rule  occurs  we  find  a  cross-cut  art^h  is  the  disturbing  cause,  and 
hence  the  seeming  conflict  is  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  real  essence  of  the 

*  anticlinal  theory,'  which,  condensed  and  simplified  into  the  fewest  words,  means 
that  structure  is  the  main  factor  in  a  search  for  great  gas  wells ;  that  disturh<iv<e  in 
tlie  rocks  by  which  they  have  been  elevated  above  the  same  beds  in  contiguous 
regions,  either  on  the  crest  of  an  anticlinal  arch  or  along  the  axial  lines  of  the  j'yn- 
clines  themselves  (where  cut  by  the  cross-arches)  is  an  essential  element  in  finding 
large  and  lasting  wells,  free  from  water,  and  therefore  entitled  to  l>e  called '  great.' 

"  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  may  be  so  shut  in  by  close  rock 
(through  which  it  cannot  pass)  as  to  be  imprisoned  even  in  a  syncline,  and  when 
first  struck  may  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and  the  same  may  be  true  whei-e 
the  rocks  are  nearly  horizontal,  esjiecially  in  rcigions  contiguous  to  oil  territory ;  but 
such  wells  soon  blow  themselves  out  and  cease  to  deliver  gas,  like  the  famou? 

*  Mullen  Snorter '  and  *  Kane  Geyser,'  which  figure  so  largely  in  Mr.  Ashburuers 
criticism  of  the  'anticlinal  theory.' 

"  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  gas  wells  at  Erie  and  Fredonia  as  evidcmtj 
against  the  *  anticlinal  theory,'  since  it  is  claimed  there  are  no  anticlinal  waves  near 
these  localities.  To  any  one  who  deems  these  wells  evidences  against  what  I 
have  claimed  for  the  '  anticlinal  theory,'  I  must  recjuest  him  to  read  more  carefully 
the  quotations  from  my  original  paper  found  in  this  article,  where  he  will  not  find 
the  statement  that  al!  gas  wells  occur  on  anticlinals,  but  instead,  all  great  gas  wells 
are  found  close  to  anticlinal  arches.  Now  what  is  a  '  great  well  ? '  It  is  probable 
that  no  gas  well  yet  struck  ever  delivered  more  than  thirty  to  thirty-five  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  daily.  Home  have  been  measured  in  the  Murraysville  field  that, 
if  we  can  believe  the  figures,  have  yielded  thirty-three  million  feet  daily.  This  is 
one  extreme;  but  certainly  by  no  stretch  of  language  could  the  term  'great'  be 
applied  to  wells  like  those  of  Erie,  Fredonia  and  elsewhere  along  lake  Erie  which, 
according  to  Professor  Orton's  measurements,  yield  only  from  twenty  to  sixty 
thousand  feet  dailv. 

"  Moreover,  m  far  as  Erie  is  concerned,  a  recent  and  careful  study  of  the  stratifi- 
cation there  has  revealed  to  the  writer  the  presence  of  low  waves  in  the  «une. 
approximately  jiarallel  to  the  hike,  which  were  undetected  in  the  necessjirily  hji^ty 
examination  made  several  years  ago  for  the  Pennsylvania  geological  survey. 
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'*As  every  one  knows,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  penetrate  the  earth  to  a  consider- 
al»le  depth  anywhere  within  the  Paleozoic  area  (except  the  rocks  are  highly  con- 
torted) without  getting  some  natural  gas,  but  the  large  supplies  are  confined  to 
rotricted  areas,  and  it  was  to  prevent  the  waste  of  capital  in  an  indiscriminate 
Hean*h  for  these  great  stores  of  valuable  fuel  that  prompted  my  original  article  on 
the  subject.  The  drill  will,  of  course,  finally  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  my  conclusions  were  valid.  Something,  however,  luis  already  been  accomplished 
in  this  line. 

"A  map  of  Ohio  would  reveal  the  same  condition  of  affairs,  for  there  are  only  two 
ar  three  prominent  anticlinals  in  the  state,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
amount  of  money  in  drilling,  the  only  large  gas  wells  have  l)een  found  along  these 
lines  of  dtMurbance.  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  AVest  Virginia  tell  the  same  story ;  so 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  any  one  longer  to  doubt  that  structure 
is  the  great  fiw^tor  in  securing  large  and  lasting  gas  wells. 

"  If,  however,  some  skeptical  capitalist  shall  ever  find  lai^e  gas  wells,  free  from 
water,  in  a  genuine  syncline,  like  that  at  (jreensburg,  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the 
lK)ttom  of  the  trough  near  Irwin,  then  I  shall  frankly  confess  that  my  judgment 
has  been  imposed  upon,  and  that  geolog'wal  structure  can  give  no  clue  to  this  hidden 
treasure. 

"The  reasons  why  the  gas  should  be  stored  most  abundantly  along  the  arches 
are  so  patent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  them ;  the  insoluble  problem  would  be 
how  to  imprison  large  quantities  of  gas  in  a  syncline,  except  what  little  might  exist 
in  water  under  high  pressure. 

*'  If  our  main  proposition  be  true,  viz,  that  the  principal  supplies  of  natural  gas 
have  l)een  stored  along  the  arches  of  the  rocks,  then  the  question  of  location  must 
have  a  ver\'  important  bearing  upon  the  life  of  any  particular  gas  field ;  for  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  source  or  origin  of  the  gas,  whether  as  a  by-product  in  the 
jcenesis  of  oil  (as  much  of  it  certainly  is),  or  from  the  action  of  heated  saline  water 
^m  carlwnaceous  material,  thus  originating  the  Murraysville  or  odorless  gas  with- 
out any  oil,  as  some  claim,  or  in  what  way  soever  it  is  pro<luced,  the  wells  along 
the  arches  would  have  a  much  longer  lease  of  life. 

"Mr.  Carll  has  recently  sounded  a  note  of  warning  thi-ough  the  columns  of  The 
Petrofrum  Age^  to  which  those  who  think  the  supply  inexhaustible  would  do  well 
to  take  heed ;  for  certain  it  is  that  many  wells  once  large  have  long  since  ceased  to 
flow.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  have  been  choked  up  with  sidt  because  the 
water  was  not  cased  off,  and  the  casing  having  been  taken  out,  a  column  of  water 
many  hundred  feet  high  has  imprisoned  others,  but  there  is  n^ason  for  believing 
tliat  still  others  have  failed  because  the  source  of  sup])ly  was  exhausted.  On  the 
'anticlinal  theory,'  it  would  be  expected  that  all  wells  not  situated  near  prominent 
aivhes,  nor  at  the  upturned  ends  of  vanishing  syiiclines,  could  not  have  a  long  life, 
*ince  the  contents  of  the  reservoir  u[)on  which  they  can  draw  must  nec(»ssarily  In? 
of  limited  extent.  But  not  so  with  those  situated  along  the  prominent  arches,  like 
that  at  Cannonsburg,  Murniysville  and  (Trapeville;  fnr  here  the  (juantity  in  any 
one  sand  will  be  vastly  greater  tlian  where  tlie  rocks  are  undisturbed,  and  the  dis- 
turbance itself  will  have  fractured  the  rocks  and  thus  given  access  to  many  other 
n?j«ervoirs  below  the  one  from  which  the  well  draws  innuediatelv. 

"The  first  Murraysville  well  has  been  delivering  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million 
ftft  of  gati  daily  for  nearly  ten  veal's,  and  yet,  with  many  other  wells  in  close  prox_ 
iniity,  its  volume  has  not  yet  been  appreciably  diminished.  Hence  there  is  good 
nnu*4>n  for  Ijelieving  that  tlie  giis  wells  situated  on  the  prominent  arches  nuiy  have 
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a  iiuu'h  l<mjri?r  life  tlian  others  not  so  fortuimtely  plaeeii,  ami  that  the  imiueiw- 
aniount  of  eai)ital  invested  in  pii)e  lines  to  them  will  reeeive  an  aiiequate  return 
])efore  the  gas  shall  have  iK'en  exhausted.  Nothing  but  time  can  determine  the 
life  of  gas  territory'  situated  uiK)n  a  well  develope<i  arch,  like  the  Murraysville  ur 
Saltsburg  anticlines. 

•*  In  Washingtiju  county,  Pennsylvania,  thei^  are  three  principal  geological  ln)ri- 
zons  at  which  large  supplies  of  gas  are  found,  and,  taking  the  Pittsburg  coal  hmi 
datum  line,  these  horizons  come  in  as  follows,  neglecting  fractions: 

First   horizon,  l)elow  Pittsburg  ccjal 1K)0 

S<'cond      "  "  "  "    1,800 

Third        "  "  "  "    2,000 

"The^/r/v*/  horizon  furnishes  a  gas  very  nmch  like  the  Murniysville  ga.«,  and  i\w 
pressure  seldom  rises  above  .'JOO  jjounds  to  the  stpian*  inch.  It  is  c<^ntained  in  tin' 
no.  XII  conglomerate,  since  the  rock  \\e»  about  200  feet  alx)ve  the  Subcarl>onifcnMi> 
limestone. 

"The  secomt  horizon  is  identiciil  with  the  fli-st  Venangt)  oil  sand,  and  seems  t<»)H' 
the  gas  horizon  intr  excellence  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  since  it  is  also  the  grwit 
producing  rock  in  Beaver,  Alleghany,  Butler  and  Westmoreland  counties.  It  i^ 
nearly  always  overlain  by  a  dark,  close  slate,  which  has  evidently  lxH*n  a  factor  in 
enabling  the  rock  to  retain  the  gas.  The  pnxluct  of  this  rock  is  strongly  s<'ente*l 
with  petroleiim  in  Washington  county,  but  at  Murraysville  and  Grapeville,  in 
Westmoreland,  it  is  nearly  odorless,  though  it  is  oil-scented  again  near  I^trolM?. 

"  This  same  rock  is  the  gas  reservoir  at  Wellsburg,  AVest  Virginia,  an<l  has  tlun- 
l)een  identified  by  Professor  Orton  as  the  Miu»ksl)urg  oil  sand,  which  he  in  turn 
identifies  with  the  Berea  grit. 

'* The //i/rr/ great  gtus  horizon  of  Washington  county  is  in  the  'stray,'  or  ui^tT- 
most  member  of  the  third  Venang«3  oil  sand.  The  famous  Mdhiigan  well  is  in  thi^ 
sand,  as  also  the  Donaldson,  Willison,  Mcl'lean,  and  others  in  Washington  county. 

"The  total  pressure  to  which  the  giis  fn>m  this  rock  will  rise,  when  shut  in,  h;i> 
never  been  deter  mi  ne<  I,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  but  it  would  probably  exceed  that 
from  the  first  Venango,  or  Murraysville  sand,  which  seldom  rises  above  ($50  ]>oninI> 
to  the  scpiare  inch. 

"The  exi>lanati(in  of  gas  pn\ssuiv  in  any  particular  rock  seems  as  yet  »iuiti' 
obscure,  but  there  is  evidently  an  increase  of  pressure  with  increase  of  deptli. 
though  the  law  of  increase  (if  there  bt»  any  law)  is  not  uniform.  For  instance,  the 
wells  at  Erie  which  go  down  000  to  700  feet,  show  a  maximum  of  only  40  ti»  >" 
pounds.  Mr.  Westinghouse,  of  the  Philadelphia  company,  Pittsburg,  suggest.**  that 
the  gas  pressure  in  any  case  may  be  due  to  the  water,  or  hydrostatic  pres-vim*  on 
the  roi!k,  and  this  i^?  possibly  true,  since  it  would  account  for  the  greater  pre^'^urv 
as  the  sand  gct,s  deeper  below  the  surface." 

Since  the  above  statements  with  reference  to  the  Wjiwhington  county  gjis  horizHUs 
were  written  the  drill  has  developed  two  others,  viz,  one  in  the  "  Big  siuul,"  <'r 
Manifold  farm  oil  rock,  which  begins  directly  under  the  Mountain  or  no.  XI  linu- 
stone,  and  is  250  feet  thick.  This  rock  is  the  upper  mend)er  of  the  Pocono  siunl- 
stone,  and  is  called  in  Oliio  the  "  salt  sand."  The  horizon  in  it  which  furnisher*  «ni^ 
is  about  1,150  fet^t  below  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

The  other  giis  horizon  is  the  so-called  "50-foot  rock,"  which  has  pn^vedso  j»rolili«" 
in  oil  at  the  Smith  no.  1.  The  top  of  this  sand  comes  about  1,S50  feet  below  tin* 
Pit t.sburg  coal,  and  it  is  very  pro))ably  identical  with  the  second  Venango  oil  sand. 


TUKCUUTKISMSOF  THE  "AXTU'LIXAL  THEORY  "OF  NATrilAL  (iA»S* 

KKAU    AT  THK   m'FKAIX)    MEKTING   OF  THE   AMERICAN    ASSOI'IATIOX    F<iK  THE 
ADVANCEMENT   OV  SCIENCE,    AnU'ST,    188«>,    BY    I.   C.    WHITE. 

Tliruiigli  inexcutiiible  curelcssiieHs  (for  1  cannot  Ik*  so  uncluiritable  an  to  charge 
intentional  misrepresentation),  tlic  criticH  of  the  **  anticlinal  theory  "  of  natural  gas 
liavc  invariably  misapprehended  its  claims,  and  criticise<l  something  other  than 
this  the<»ry  as  lield  and  pn>ninlgated  by  tiie  writer. 

My  critic.**  have  almost  invariably  written  about  the  tlicory  a«  though  it  had  l>een 
rlairned  that  large  gas  wells  could  Ixi  found  everv' where  on  every  anticlinal  roll, 
and  in  no  other  sitiuition  whatever.     Messrs.  Ashburner,  Chance  and  Carll,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  survey,  have  all  set  up  for  themselves  this  "  man  of  straw,"  and  of 
••onrse  easily  demolished  him,  sim-e  no  one  with  whom  I  fiave  any  acquaintance 
^h\s  ever  held  or  published  any  such  theory  of  natunil  gas  occurrence  as  they  com- 
biit.    The  eminent  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  geologiciil  8ur\'ey,  in  his  presi- 
dential address  at  Ann  Arbor  last  year,  found  ocvAsion  to  refer  to  the  "  exploded 
untidinal  theory  of  natural  gas  "  as  a  s|)lendid  piece  of  "dead  work,"  accomplished 
l>resnnmbly  by  the  critics  already  inentionetl.     It  is  true  that  this  "  dead  work  " 
liiu*  efltH'tnally  burie<l  the  anticlinal  theory  jis  put  forth  by  thei<e  critics,  for  neither 
the  writer  nor  anv  one  else  ever  held  such  a  theory ;  but  substantiallv  all  that  I 
liave  ever  claimed  for  it  has  now  l)een  so  thoroughly  estiiblished  by  the  "  live 
Work"  of  the  drill,  tliat  no  geologist,  well  informed  on  the  subject,  will  be  so  rash 
iUJ  to  denv  the  fact. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  so  freely  criticised  the  "anticlinal  theory  "seem  to 
have  stopjied  reading  my  first  paper  r)n  the  subject,  in  Si^irnve  of  June  20,  1885, 
when  they  came  to  the  iimlUttionii  placed  on  the  theory.  On  no  other  hypothesis 
ran  I  understand  the  grounds  of  their  opiK>sition.  Those  who  have  interest  enough 
in  the  matter  to  desire  to  read  my  pai)ers  on  the  subject  will  find  all  of  them  in  the 
"Natural  (ias  supplement"  of  the  Amtricnn  Manufnctnrer ;  and  after  having  done 
M>,  they  will  find  that  the  essence  of  it  all  is,  that  the  great  supplies  of  natural  gas 
have  accumulated  in  the  rock  reservoirs,  in  regions  of  disturbance  by  which  the 
n^servoirs  in  ijuestion  liave  been  elevatcnl  alwve  contiguous  arena  of  the  same  beds, 
and  in  the  lower  levels  of  which  oil  and  water  may  be  exi)ected ;  or,  in  other  words, 
r»u<  ha«  acvuintdated  where  anticlinals  or  monodinals  of  considemble  (but  not  too 
L'H'at  j  extent  have  raised  the  rocks  into  arches  and  other  forms  of  elevation  ;  and 
lience,  as  Professor  Orton  says,  strurture  is  the  main  element  in  the  occurrence  of 
mis  and  oil  in  large  quantity. 

The  theory  tem'hes  that  it  is  useless  to  bore  for  large  g;is  supi»lies  in  a  region 
nhere  there  are  no  considerable  or  irregular  dips,  and  hence?  its  negjitive  value  is 
"f  L'n*at  ini|K)rtance,  since  in  my  r)wn  experience  but  a  single  failure  has  l)een 
made  in  (Hmdemning  such  regions  ;  and  if  any  further  pniof  wju<  needed,  the  lai^ger 
|H>rtion  of  the  state  of  Ohio  bears  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  negative  value  of 
tl»e  "anticlinal  theorv." 

lUit  probably  the  strongest  tt'stinwmy  in  favor  of  this  theory  is  the  almost  uni- 
vorsal  ai)proval  of  the  practind  oi>eratoi-s.  Many  of  the.^c,  I  fintl,  have  been  guiding 
llu'irown  oiH^mtiims  on  the  Kime  i)rinciple  for  many  years,  ami  I  very  much  <loubt 
wlu'ther  a  single  o[K»rator  in  Pennsylvania  coidd  be  induced  to  drill  for  gas  in  a 
well  niarke<i  svncline. 


•k.'uil  hy  titi"  only  at  thf  iiici'tiiite  of  tin*  A.  A.  A.  S.  in  Bnttulo,  Aincii>*t,  l8Hil;  Mul»?*<Hjnfntly  }»ul»- 
li"!  I'fi  in  The  Petroleum  Aij*  for  Novt-nilnT.  isMiuvtil.  v.  pp.  Itm,  IM'».'i),  from  wliirli  it  i««  r»'print»M|. 
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Tlie  groat  gas  fieldB  of  Wa«hington  and  Grapeville,  which  the  writer  lot-at^nl  on 
this  theorj^arc  sufficient  evidence  to  most  people  that  its  claims  are  not  entirely  de- 
lusive, or  the  result  of  coincidence,  as  my  friend  Ash  burner  would  have  us  believe. 

A  map  w^hich  the  writer  prepared  to  accompany  an  article  on  natural  gas  in  Bf 
Petroleum  Age  has  also  been  a  sourt^e  of  trouble  to  some  of  my  former  aiwx'iates  on 
the  Pennsylvania  geological  survey.  One  in  particular  says  some  very  unkind 
things  about  it :  First,  that  the  scale  is  too  small ;  second,  that  the  anticlinals  arv 
incorrectly  placed;  and,  thirdly,  that  Mr.  Ashburner's  "great"  Kinzua-Emiwrinni 
crossH'ut  anticlinal  is  a  myth,  as  likewise  all  the  others,  both  "great"  and  small. 
which  api)ear  on  the  map  in  question. 

As  to  the  first  count  in  this  indictment,  I  claim  exemption  from  blame,  for  tlu' 
original  map  prepared  for  this  puq^osc  wa«  on  a  scale  of  six  miles  to  the  incli, 
instead  of  ten,  as  published,  and  the  editoi-s  of  the  Age  will  bear  witness  that  I 
desired  the  larger  scale,  which  they  declined  to  publish  on  account  of  exi>enfie. 

As  to  the  second  count,  I  would  say  that  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  man 
was  committed  to  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Gnifton,  two  young  engineers  and  exin^ri- 
enced  draftsmen,  who  put  the  antidinals  on  the  map  from  data  fumisheil  by 
the  publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  geological  survey,  except,  as  state<i  in  my 
accompanying  i>aper,  I  took  the  liberty  of  correcting  some  of  my  own  work  from 
later  and  more  detailed  observations  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state ;  and 
hence,  if  any  serious  error  exists  in  the  placing  of  the  antidinals,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  writer. 

AVith  regard  to  the  last  count,  the  writt>r  i)lead8  that  he  did  not  invent  the  tenii 
"  cross-cut  anticlinal,"  since,  in  the  pai)er  to  which  reference  has  l^een  made,  be 
gives  due  credit  to  its  author  and  discoverer,  Mr.  Ashbunier.  If  the  black  line 
which  has  been  stereotyi)ed  so  long  on  the  McKean,  Elk  and  Cameron  county  luap:^ 
of  the  Pennsylvania  geological  survey,  under  the  name  of  "  Kinzua-Enii>oriuni 
cross-cut  anticlinal,"  is  reallv  a  mvth,  as  Mr.  Ashburner  himself  seems  now  not 
unwilling  to  admit,  then  the  writer  shall  certainly  raise  no  objections  to  having  the 
term  erased  from  geologiciil  nomenclature,  a^  well  as  from  the  maps  in  question : 
but  the  structure  that  the  writer  described  under  this  term  will  not  be  changed  by 
a  change  of  name. 

As  is  well  known,  the  main  antidinals  of  western  Pennsylvania  extend  in  a 
northeast-and -south west  direction,  and,  as  a  general  nile,  the  rocks  dip  down  to  the 
southwest  abjaig  the  lines  of  the  antidinals  as  well  as  those  pf  the  synclinals;  but 
in  some  regions,  notably  at  AVashington  and  (Jrapeville,  there  is  such  a  swelling  up 
of  the  antidinals  that  the  rocks  riae  rapidly  to  the  southwest  instead  of  c/i;>,  and  as 
some  of  these  bnlgt's  on  the  different  antidinals  are  in  a  line  with  each  other,  1 
thought  it  not  impro})able  that  they  might  be  connectted  in  origin  at  leaM,  and 
hence,  having  no  other  name  at  hand,  adopted  the  one  alrtuidy  coined  by  Mr.  Aj^h- 
burner  for  what  1  supposes!  reprc^sented  a  similar  structure. 

But  whatever  we  may  call  the  structure  in  question,  whether  a  »weU,  Mgf,  or 
"/<m/-6Mc/:,"  as  one  gentleman  terms  it,  the  localities  where  it  occurs  are  those  jf^f 
ixreUenre  where  we  may  expect  large  deposits  of  natural  gi\s ;  and  when  large  woUs 
have  been  obtained  in  the  trend  of  a  syncline  the  stnicture  is  found  to  be  compli- 
cated by  the  presence  of  such  a  hnlge^  or  else  a  long  and  rapid  rise  from  the  southwest. 

The  writer  knows  that  the  anticlinal  theory,  taken  in  connection  with  the /»«</?^^ 
liom^  which  are  a  necessjiry  part  of  it,  is  a  valual)le  guide  to  the  geologist  in  sean'h 
of  natural  gas  deposits,  ]>e('ause  he  spi»aks  from  an  experience  of  more  than  three 
years,  in  which  the  theory  has  been  put  to  many  practical  tests. 
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FOSSIL   PLANTS  FROM  THE  WICHITA    OR  PERMLVN   BEDS 

OF  TEXAS. 

BY    I.    C.    WHITE. 


In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  E.  T.  Dunible,  state  geologist  of 
Texas,  sent  me  for  examination  a  small  collection  of  fossil  plants  from 
the  Wichita  beds  of  that  state. 

These  plants  were  discovered  and  collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Cummins, 
assistant  on  the  Texas  survey.  They  occur  in  the  Wichita  beds  along 
with  invertebrate  remains  which  Dr.  C.  A.  White  has  assigned  to  a  Per- 
main  age,  and  vertebrate  remains  which  Professor  Co])e  asserts  are  of 
the  same  age.  I  was  therefore  quite  anxious  to  know  what  answer  the 
plants  might  give  to  the  question  of  sui)posed  geological  equivalency 
between  the  Wichita  series  of  deposits  and  those  at  the  summit  of  the 
Carboniferous  column  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
and  in  southern  Ohio,  where  the  invertebrate  and  reptilian  remains  are 
absent,  or  at  least  not  yet  discovered,  though  plant  remains  are  abundant. 

Tliese  West  Virginia  beds  above  the  horizon  of  the  Waynesburg  coal 
had  long  ago  (1878)  been  referred  to  the  Permian  by  Professor  Wm.  M, 
Fontaine  and  myself,*  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  plants  found 
therein;  but  as  the  correctness  of  this  reference  had  been  questioned,  or 
at  least  not  generally  recognized  by  American  geologists,  the  opportunity 
to  compare  this  flora  with  that  of  a  locality  containing  a  Permian  fauna, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dumble,  was  heartily  welcomed. 

After  such  cursory  examination  as  I  could  give  the  plants  when  first 
received,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  either  identical  with,  or  very 
near  relatives  of,  our  West  Virginia  plants  from  the  beds  above  the 
Waynesburg  coal,  and  so  wrote  Mr.  .Dumble  at  the  time.  But  to  be 
<ertain  of  the  matter,  I  sent  the  plants  to  Professor  Wm.  M.  Fontaine, 
the  distinguished  i)aleobotiinist  at  the  university  of  Virginia,  who  at  my 
re^iuest  examined  the  collection  and  sent  me  the  following  list  of  iden- 
tifiable species : 


*  I'l*  l*«'!nmvlv:ini:i  Sim-oihI  ticolouictd  Sur\i*v. 
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* 

Sphenophylbdii  latifolinm,  F.  6c  W.       Pccopfrri-s  huircnlnUi^  F.  &  W. 
"  jUkuhnc,  Lx.  **         phUjnernx^  F.  (X:  \N'. 

Annularia,  near  rndhita,  ]M.  '*         latifolin^  F.  (Jc  \V. 

Walchia,  sp.  ?  *'         imbrirata,  F.  «$:  \V. 

Oilontopten's  nervoMi^  F.  it.  W.  **         trnnin€rrii<,  F.  «fr  \V. 

CaUipterli^  ronferta,  Brt.  "         i<roimperiana,  F.  <S;  W. 

CalUpteridhim  ohlon(/ifolifim,  F.  it  W.         **         rotundifolia,  F.  &  W. 

d(iwi<oti}(ninmy  F.  ifc  W.         *'         candolleana^  F.  tt  \V. 

gntndifoliiiiii,  F.  iN:  W.   ffanioptrris  ohJanfffi,  F.  &  W. 

'?nj;^/7«,  F.  ct  W. 

A  few  other  new  or  indeterminable  forms  were  present,  one  l>a<lly 
preserved  specimen  resembling  h'pidmlaidron. 

Professor  Fontaine  api>ends  the  followinor  remarks  coneerning  the  jjcm)- 
loj^ical  horizon  of  the  plants  in  ciuestion : 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  the  oj)inion  that  this  Texas  flora  is  essentially  tin* 
same  with  the  flora  described  by  us  in  report  W  of  the  secon<l  jtcmi- 
logical  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Wnlrhia  is  the  only  important 
determinable  i)lant  not  j)rescnt  in  the  flora  of  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
svlvania.'' 

This  conclusion  of  Professor  Fontaine  exactlv  confirms  mv  own  us 
given  in  Bulletin  Go,  United  States  G(H)logical  Survey,  i>age  42,  beftire  1 
had  seen  the  plants  in  (piestion. 

It  follows  from  the  evidence  of  this  list  of  plants,  as  well  as  i'roiu 
general  stratigraphic  facts,  that  the  age  of  these  uppermost  rocks  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  in  West  Virginia,  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  Oliio,  or  the  Dunkard  Creek  series  *  as  I  have  terme<l  thesi- 
deposits  above  the  horizon  of  the  Waynesburg  coal,  is  the  same  as  tliat 
of  the  Wichita  beds  of  Texas ;  and  if  tlie  latter  be  referable  to  the  Per- 
mian on  the  basis  of  their  reptilian  and  invertebrate  remains,  then  geol- 
ogists can  no  longer  refuse  to  recognize  the  Pennian  age  of  the  Dunkanl 
Creek  series,  since,  as  shown  l»y  the  list  given  above,  every  determinable 
plant  sent  me  from  the  Wichita  Series  except  one  (  H7f/rA/<f )  has  Ikhmi 
found  in  the  Dunkard  Creek  beds. 

The  plants  of  this  list  were  collected  by  Mr.  Cummins  from  the  ujiper 
l)ortion  of  the  Wichita  at  the  head  of  Godwins  creek,  Haylor  county. 
Texas,  and  fr<mi  three  miles  west  of  Antelope,  Texas. 

.  *  Miilli'tin  «i.*i.  r,  S.  (m'oI.  Siirv«>y,  1891,  p.  2i). 
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Introduction. 

The  following  statements  are  based  partly  on  observations  made  dur- 
innr  a  trip  from  Eagle  Pass  to  Edinbur^  by  row-boat  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  1889,  and  partly  on  work  in  the  region  between  Del  Rio 
and  Elagle  Pass  during  the  summer  of  1891.* 

A  portion  of  the  area  having  been  described  by  Dr.  R.  A.  F.  PenPose, 
Jr.,  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Texas,  in  the 
present  article  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  that  part  of  the  river 
between  San  Felipe  creek,  near  Del  Rio,  and  Webb  bluff,  three  miles 
below  the  southern  line  of  Maverick  county.     A  line  joining  the  two 

•The  greater  portion  of  the  section  above  Eagle  Pass  was  mA<le  in  eompnny  with  Mr.  .1.  Owen, 
who  rendered  vuUiahle  nssiHtance  l>y  hi>«  lUM-uratc  knowledge  of  the  region  on  hoth  sides  of  the  iiio 
<Jmnde. 
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points  has  a  direction  S.  27°  E.,  and  a  length  of  81.7  miles.  The  distance 
hy  the  river  is  probably  half  as  much  more,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  The  general  direction  of  the  dip  is  about  S.  45°  E.,  which  in  this 
region  of  very  slightly  inclined  strata  makes  the  section  practically 
follow  the  dip. 

Topography. 

For  the  distance  given,  the  Rio  Grande  flows  in  a  valley  eroded  in 
Quaternary  (or  later  Tertiary)  and  upper  Cretaceous  sediments,  and  it^ 
banks  vary  in  character  with  the  different  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed.  When  the  strata  are  of  sufficient  hardness,  bluffs  of  from  50 
to  100  feet  in  height  are  found  stretching  along  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  river,  while  opposite  there  is  generally  only  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  water.  In  places  the  line  of  hills  drops  back  some  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river,  leaving  broad  fertile  valleys.  The  general  nature 
of  the  topography,  while  resembling  that  of  the  same  formations  in  cen- 
tral Texas,  is  characterized  by  somewhat  more  angular  and  stronger  lines, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  difference  in  climatic  conditions.  The  tributaries 
which  empty  into  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  Texas  side  are  mostly  small 
and  carry  comparatively  little  water.  The  principal  creeks  are  San 
Felipe,  Sacatosa,  Sycamore  or  San  Pedro,  Pedro  Pinto,  Cow,  Texaquito, 
Las  Moras,  Elm,  Rosita,  Willow  and  Cuero.  'On  the  Mexican  side,  how- 
ever, there  are  bold  streams  which  add  considerably  to  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  river.  Among  them  are  the  San  Diego,  Escondido  and  San 
Domingo  rivers. 

The  elevation  of  Del  Rio,  according  to  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
engineers,  is  973  feet ;  that  of  Eagle  Pass,  by  the  same  authority,  is  702 
feet.  According  to  a  line  of  levels  run  for  an  irrigating  canal,  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  120  feet  lower  at  Eagle  Pass  than  at  the  falls  some  forty  miles 
above,  giving  about  three  feet  fall  per  mile  in  direct  line,  or  about  two 
feet  per  mile  of  river.  All  of  the  falls  and  rapids,  which  are  numerous, 
are  caused  by  the  edges  of  the  harder  strata  as  they  are  carried  under  by 
the  dip. 

Geologic  Structure. 

lower  cretaceous. 

The  town  of  Del  Rio  is  situated  on  the  Arktina  clays,  which  have  here 
a  great  development.  Just  southeast  of  the  town  there  is  a  conical  hill 
or  "  mountain  "  100  feet,  or  possibly  more,  in  height,  composed  of  clays 
and  shales  and  containing  great  numbers  of  shells  of  Exogyra  ariethia, 
Roemer,  Nodosaria  icxann^  Conrad,  and  various  other  fossils.     The  hill 
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w  capped  by  gravel.  Toward  the  south  and  east  rises  a  scarp  composed 
of  the  same  Arietina  clays  and  Nodosaria  shales. 

The  deposits  of  ochre  which  have  been  reported  from  this  district 
occur  in  these  Arietina  clays  in  the  form  of  segregations  of  ferruginous 
matter  in  bodies  of  considerable  size  but  somewhat  variable  quality. 

The  clays  and  shales  of  the  scarp  are  capped  by  a  fine  grained  sub- 
crystalline  limestone  of  creamy  white  color,  semi-conchoidal  fracture, 
and  containing  many  small  reddish  spots.  This  limestone  is  litho- 
logically  and  stratigraphically  equivalent  to  the  Vola  limestone  of  the 
Colorado  section,  and  although  no  fossils  have  been  found,  it  is  referred 
to  that  horizon  on  the^e  grounds  alone.  It  is  the  highest  bed  of  the 
lower  Cretaceous  in  this  locality. 

UPPER  CRETACEOUS. 

The  Val  Verde  Flags. — The  lower  Cretaceous  materials  continue  to  a 
point  2}  miles  south  of  Del  Rio,  where  the  Vola  limestone  is  overlain 
by  a  softer  flaggy  limestone.  The  contact  observed  in  this  locality 
was  so  small  in  area  and  so  covered  that  no  conclusion  could  be  reached 
regarding  the  conformity  of  the  two  beds.  Where  it  has  been  observed 
in  other  localities  it  shows  little,  if  any,  unconformity.  The  lime  flags 
can  be  followed  to  Sacatoaaj  creek,  6  miles  southeast  of  Del  Rio,  where 
they  are  well  developed.  They  are  grayish-white  in  color,  laminated  to 
flaggy  in  structure,  and  separated  into  bands  by  laminated  clays.  The 
lower  strata  contain  considerable  bituminous  matter  and  the  remains  of 
fishes.  The  higher  beds  of  this  locality  are  also  sufficiently  bituminous 
to  give  off  a  fetid  odor  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  The  principal 
fossil  here  is  Inoceramus,' the  species  of  which  have  not  yet  been  de- 
tennined.  These  flags  can  be  followed  from  this  locality  down  Saca- 
tosa  (?)  creek  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  Syca- 
more creek,  forming  a  bluff  25  to  75  feet  in  height  along  the  river  the 
entire  distance,  so  that  we  have  an  exposure  some  six  miles  in  length 
along  the  line  of  section,  with  a  dip  apparently  not  less  than  100  feet  to 
the  mile. 

These  bluffs  are  in  Val  Verde  county,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
named  the  flags  the  Vol  Verde  flags.  They  are  tolerably  uniform  in 
structure  from  base  to  top,  the  principal  variation  being  in  thickness. 
In  places  they  are  shaly,  but  are  commonly  flags  of  various  thicknesses, 
frequently  showing  on  a  transverse  surface  alternate  parallel  laminae  of 
white  and  yellow.  Their  weathered  surfaces  are  from  light  yellow  to 
reddish,  and  in  some  places  beds  of  deeper  yellow  or  even  orange  hue  are 
foun<J.  Moderate  amounts  of  oxide  of  iron  occur,  and  at  one  place  a 
quantity  of  calcite  was  observed  crystallized  similarly  to  that  which  I 
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have  described  from  Anderson  county.*  In  some  localities,  especially  on 
the  Mexican  side,  the  ferruginous  coloration  appears  on  the  flat  surface!? 
of  the  flags  in  beautiful  grainings,  many  specimens  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  Eagle  Pass  and  Porferio  Diaz.  The  only  fossils  which  I  found 
were  different  species  of  Inoceramm,  except  toward  the  top  where  a  few 
small  ammonites  were  seen;  but  it  is  possible  that  others  may  be 
obtained  on  closer  examination. 

A  thin  seam  of  lignitic  matter  was  observed  in  the  flags  at  the  mouth 
of  Sycamore  creek,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  blufis.f 

The  Pinto  Limestone. — Sycamore  creek  flows  at  the  base  of  the  Val 
Verde  bluffs,  which  at  its  mouth  turn  sharply  northeastward  and,  aft«r 
running  back  from  the  river  for  several  miles,  turn  southeastward  again, 
and  then  run  back  toward  the  river,  leaving  a  valley  along  the  Texas  side 
some  4  miles  or  more  in  width.  At  the  southeastern  point  of  the  bluff 
on  Sycamore  creek  the  contact  of  the  Val  Verde  flags  with  the  base  of 
the  overlying  chalky  limestone  is  found.  The  diffbrence  in  the  physical 
character  of  the  two  limestones  is  very  marked.  The  flags  shW  their 
laminated  character  throughout,  while  the  overl^dng  limestone  is  of 
earthy  texture  and  without  any  perceptible  lamination.  The  beds  of 
the  upper  limestone  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to  three  feet  or  more  and 
are  separated  by  bands  of  laminated  limy  shales.  The  thickness  of  the 
overlying  limestone  at  this  point  is  not  more  than  12  or  15  feet.  The 
fossils  observed  belong  to  the  genera  hvoceramus  and  Ammonite, 

These  bluffs,  in  common  with  all  others  in  this  vicinity,  are  capi>ed 
with  20  to  30  feet  of  gravel  or  chalky  conglomerate  belonging  to  the 
Reynosa  beds. 

Crossing  the  valley  we  find  the  bluflfs  at  its  southern  margin  on  Pinto 
creek  to  be  of  chalky  limestones  separated  by  limy  clays  in  bands  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  exposure  being  about  30  feet  in 
height.  The  only  peculiarity  noticed  was  numerous  grooves  cut  in  the 
limestone,  extending  diagonally  across  the  present  creek  bed  and  very 
nearly  in  the  general  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river,  between  these  two  points,  a  long 
line  of  bluff's  appears,  showing  the  limestone  resting  on  the  flags  with 
apparently  a  slight  difference  in  dip  between  them,  the  dip  of  the  flags 
being  seemingly  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  overlying  limestone. 
At  the  southern  extremitv  of  this  line  of  bluffs  the  limestone  is  in 
heavier  beds  (three  feet  or  over)  and  rises  to  a  height  of  40  feet  or  more 
above  the  river.  Some  cavities  of  considerable  size  have  been  weathered 
in  it. 


*2(1  Anil.  Rep.  Geol.  Siirv.  of  Texas,  1H90,  p.  ;306. 

t  Mr.  Owen  informs  me  that  theue  tlagM  attain  a  very  much  greater  thickness  toward  the  south- 
west in  Mexico. 
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Oi)i>o8ite  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  bluffs,  on  the  Mexican  side  and 
a  i?hort  distance  above  Piedro  Pinto  creek,  the  Rio  Grande  turns  abruptly 
westward,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  flows  in  rapids  over  the  edges  of 
underlying  limestone.  It  is  here  that  the  water  is  to  be  taken  out  for 
irrigating  the  valley  north  of  Eagle  Pass,  which  contains  about  forty 
thousand  acres  of  irrigable  land.  The  exposures  of  the  limestone  con- 
tinue from  here  to  Las  Moras  creek,  a  total  distance  of  15  miles  from 
its  first  appearance.     The  following  sections  will  show  its  character : 

Cow  Creek  Section. 

Feet. 

1.  Thick-bedded  limestones,  with  interbeddings  of  clay  shales  and  nodules 

of  altered  pyrites ^ 40 

2.  Similar  limestones  in  thinner  beds 35  or  40 

Fossils. — Inoceramus,  Gryphxa,  Ammonites,  BaculileSy  of  undetermined 
species ;  fossils  sometimes  ferruginated. 

Texaqidto  Creek  Section. 

1.  Gravel,  with  calcareous  cement  (Reynosa  beds) 

2.  Bowldery  limestone  containing  numerous  shells  of  Exogyra  ponderosa, 

Roemer 6 

X  Chalky  limestone 6 

4.  Softer  limestones  of  similar  character,  with  several  species  of  Inoceramus 

and  other  fossils : 6 

3.  Yellow  bowldery  limestone  in  beds  separated  by  bands  of  limy  clay ; 

the  limestone  becomes  more  chalky  in  appearance  toward  the  base 
(upper  Gryphxa  bed,  characterized  by  Gryphxa  aucelkiy  Roemer, 
which  is  very  abundant  toward  the  base,  but  disappears  toward  the 

top) 16 

<>.  Harder  limestone,  much  broken,  with  shales  and  limy  clays 25 

7.  Obscured  by  later  gravel 20 

»s.  Limy  clay,  with  great  numbers  of  shells  of  Exogyra  costata  and  Inocc- 
ramuSf  sp.  und 

9.  Yellow  limy  shales,  with  same  fossils  as  number  8,  and  containing 

ferruginous  seam 4 

10.  Clayey  limestone,  with  a  large  Ammonites  (14  inches  in  diameter),  Aaii- 

tUuSf  sp.  nov.,  and  immense  Inoceramus  shells.  This  limestone  is 
bedded  in  strata  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  thickness  and  strongly 
jointed.  The  compass  bearing  of  joint  planes  is  N.  20°  E.,  and  the 
lines  contain  oxide  of  iron.  The  Inoceramus  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
prej»erved  in  two  ways :  In  one  they  are  simply  molds  showing  the 
outer  form  of  one  or  both  shells ;  in  the  other,  shell  fragments  and 
sometimes  entire  shells  occur.  Specimens  were  measured  having  a 
length  of  15  inches 25 

Iais  Moraj*  Sertiott. 

I.  Gravel,  chalky  limestone,  with  some  iron  pyrites.     Inoceramuif  of  several 

species,  NatUiliuSy  Ammonih's,  Bacuiitett,  et<!.,  to  creek 4 
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This  8ectioii  is  at  road  crossing  of  the  creek,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rio 
Grande.  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek  the  limestone  passes  under  the 
water,  and  just  below  is  succeeded  by  the  beds  of  the  Eagle  Pass  divis- 
ion. The  contact  is  covered  by  river  drift,  but  may  be  found  further 
up  the  creek. 

Throughout  the  entire  range  of  this  chalky  limestone  the  conditions 
of  deposition  seem  to  have  been  quite  similar.  The  beds  become 
somewhat  more  massive  but  broken  toward  the  top.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  limy  shales  at  the  base,  then  by  calcareous  clays,  then  bv 
purer  clays,  and  finally  by  calcareous  clays  again.  Inoceramus  and 
Amirmnites  seem  to  be  the  only  fossils  ranging  entirely  through  the 
Val  Verde  flags  and  Pinto  limestone,  and  the  occurrence  of  Exogyra 
jHmderom  and  E.  coatola  so  far  down  in  the  Pinto  limestone  is  worthy  of 
note. 

The  Eagle  Pass  Divismi, — Immediately  overlying  the  Pinto  limestone 
there  is  a  great  series  of  clays,  sands  and  greensands,  with  more  or  less  im- 
pure limestone  and  beds  of  coal,  to  which  I  propose  to  give  the  name  Eagle 
P(us  division.  This  name  was  suggested  for  a  portion  of  these  deposits 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  White  in  1887,  and  I  now  extend  it  to  cover  the  entire 
series  of  deposits  lying  above  the  Pinto  limestone  and  below  the  Webb 
bluff  beds.  It  has  a  surface  exposure  along  our  line  of  section  of  nearly 
sixty  miles.  It  comprises  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  members 
which  may  be  described  separately. 

Upson  Clays. — The  basal  member  consists  of  yellow  clay  containing 
calcareous  nodules  of  septarian  character,  the  crevices  or  septa?  of  which 
are  filled  with  dogtooth  spar.  These  nodules  occur  in  large  geodic  forms 
scattered  through  the  clays,  and  contain  Exogyra  poiiderosa,  Roemer. 
Numbers  of  specimens  of  these  fossils  are  found  in  geodes  as  well  as  on 
the  hillsides,  where  they  have  been  left  by  the  disintegration  of  their 
matrix.  The  nodules  or  geodes  seem  to  occupy  pretty  definite  horizoiiis. 
and  sometimes  form  benches  on  the  hillsides.  The  uppermost  member 
of  this  series,  as  I  observed  it,  is  a  clay  Bhale. 

8iin  Miguel  Beds. — Resting  on  the  clay  shales,  which  form  the  upper 
member  of  the  Upson  clays,  there  is  a  deposit  of  sandstone,  thin  t<.>  heavy 
bedded,  separated  by  bands  of  clay,  and  containing  seams  of  glauconitic 
material  with  many  fossils,  as  well  as  occasional  heavy  beds  of  clay, 
especially  toward  the  top.  I  have  called  this  deposit  the  San  Miguel  he^i^ 
from  the  locality  at  which  it  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Comstock  and 
mvself.  In  the  Rio  Grande  section  it  first  occurs  in  the  hills  north  of 
Carter's  ranch,  where  the  hills  show  exposures  of  it  from  75  to  100  feet 
in  height.  The  exposures  are  excellent  for  several  miles  south  of  this 
point,  and  a  very  rich  fauna,  which  is  now  being  stufjied,  was  secured. 
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In  the  upper  portion  I  found  Exogyra  ponderom^  and  great  numbers  of 
other  shells  not  yet  detennined.  Above  this  the  sandstone  becomes 
more  calcareous,  and  in  places  is  compacted  and  contains  calcareous 
no<lules.  Three  miles  south  of  Carter's  ranch  we  found  the  teeth  and 
bones  of  a  saurian  in  the  concretions.  The  materials  overlying  this 
become  more  clayey,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  section,  made  some 
10  miles  north  of  Eagle  Pass : 

Section  near  Eagle  Pass. 

Feet. 

Sand  and  silt 8 

Sandstone 2 

Clays  displaying  cone-in-cone  structure (J 

Sandstone  with  lamina;  and  nodules  of  calcite 1 

Clay,  to  base 8 

Above  this  there  are  sands  with  lime  and  greensand  containing  many 
easts  of  fossils,  Inocerarnm  and  other  bivalves,  together  with  numerous 
gasteropods.  This  continues  to  a  point  about  8  miles  north  of  Eagle 
Pass,  below  which  these  strata  are  soon  covered  by  the  next  newer  series 
of  deposits. 

The  Coal  Series. — This  series  comprises  the  ferruginous  shales,  brown 
calcareous  shales,  brown  calcareous  clays,  heavy  bedded  sands,  shales, 
sands,  and  yellow  clay  which  accompany  the  coal  seam  worked  at  the 
Hartz  and  other  mines. 

The  exposures  along  the  river  above  the  Hartz  mine  show  the  following 
strata  underlying  the  Reynosa  beds  of  gravel  and  limestone  : 

Section  near  the  Hartz  Mine. 

Foot. 

Brown  calcareous  clays 40 

Ferruginated  shales 40 

Uncompacted  sands* 20 

Shale 20 

Heav>'  bedded  sands 30 

Yellow  clayt 20 

Coalf  . . . .' 4 

Pur|»le  shalct ^ 

Sand  to  rivert 

Just  south  of  the  Hartz  mine  there  may  be  seen  the  only  disturbance 
of  any  considerable  extent  which  was  noticed  in  the  entire  section  north 

♦  We»tern  extremity  of  eoal  .Hesim. 
t  Exposetl  juHt  {UM>ve  Hartz  mine. 
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of  Eagle  Pass.    This  is  a  fault  with  a  downthrow  toward  the  north  of 
about  60  feet. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  bridge  across  Elm  creek  the  following  section 
was  observed : 

Secfion  on  Elm  CWek. 

Feet. 

Sand ; 12 

Gravel 1  to  4 

Nodules  of  oxide  of  iron i  tol 

Sand 2 

Chocolate  clays,  with  interbedded  iron  noclules 3 

Cross-bedded  sandstone 1 

Blue  clay 1 

Sandstone  containing  clay  inclusions,  some  glauconite,  and  regularly  stratified 

iron  ;iodules 3 

Clays  with  very  thin  seam  of  coal 

Above  the  bridge  a  deposit  of  shaly  sands  occurs,  containing  ferru- 
ginous sandstone  seams  which  in  places  pass  into  a  lean  iron  ore  and 
form  a  stratum  of  eight  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness.  The  sandstone 
has  a  very  shaly  aj)pearance  on  weathering.  Overlying  this  there  are 
beds  of  laminated  yellow  clays,  followed  by  darker  beds  with  a  very  thin 
seam  of  coal. 

Immediately  above  the  laminated  clays  lies  the  stratum  containing 
cannon-ball  concretions,  which,  with  the  overlying  sands  carrying  great 
quantities  of  silicified  wood,  form  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  easily 
recognizable  horizons  of  the  series.  There  are  numerous  excellent  expo- 
sures of  the  latter  on  Seco  creek. 

Convent  Hill  Section. 

Feet. 

Gravel  (Reynosa  beds) 

Yellow  clays  and  sands 30 

Calcareous  nodules,  highly  ferruginous,  imlxjdded  in  clay 1  to  2 

Bituminous  shales  with  J-inch  seam  of  coal,  to  river 

Above  these  beds  are  found  a  series  of  brown  or  buff  sandstones,  semi- 
indurated,  calcareous,  and  containing  fossil  shells  of  Lwccramns,  Exo(fyrn 
ponderosa,  etc. 

The  entire  section  from  these  sandstones  to  the  lower  San  Miguel 
sandstones  is  shown  in  a  general  way  in  the  following  record  of  a  boring 
made  for  artesian  water  on  the  top  of  the  hills  just  northeast  of  Eagle 
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£agle  Pass  Artesian  Well  Section, 

Feet. 

1.  Soil  and  subsoil 14 

2.  Yellow  clay 26 

3.  Bluish  clay 50 

4.  kSand  with  some  gravel 110 

5.  Black  shale ;  six  inches  coal 60 

6.  Clayey  sand 70 

7.  Gray  sand '. 30 

8.  Sand ;  small  gravel 60 

9.  Sand 20 

10.  Gray  slate 30 

11.  Dark  shale 56 

12.  Coal 6 

13.  Dark  shales 9 

14.  White  sand ;  gas 40 

15.  Black  shale 150 

16.  Sand  and  shale 15 

17.  Black  shale 135 

18.  Sand  and  shale ;  gas 15 

19.  Dark  soft  sand  and  shale 75 

20.  Hard  gray  sand ;  salt  water 10 

21.  Gray  shale 50 

22.  Gray  sand 10 

23.  Calcareous  clay 370 

24.  Dark  clay 102 

Total 1,512 

This  is  important  as  giving  us  the  relative  dip  of  the  beds.  The  coal 
seam  which  crops  out  5  miles  above  Eagle  Pass  is  found  here  at  a  depth 
of  525  feet,  while  at  1,512  feet  the  heavy  sandstones  which  were  noted  3 
miles  north  of  Carter's  ranch,  or  15  miles  above  Eagle  Pass,  have  not 
yet  been  reached.  The  estimate  of  dip  at  100  feet  to  the  mile  is  there- 
fore seemingly  not  at  all  excessive. 

The  materials  below  Eagle  Pass  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
above.  The  sandstones  are  harder  and  the  clays  have  a  blue  or  greenish 
hue ;  the  lime,  instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  geodes  or  septaria,  is 
intermingled  with  the  sand,  or  forms  separate  strata ;  and  the  fossils  are 
much  more  plentiftil  than  in  any  other  division  except  the  San  Miguel 
bcMls.    I  ]>ropose  to  call  this  deposit  the  RHcondido  beds, 

Escondido  Beds. — The  last  exposures  of  the  Coal  series  beds  on  the 
river  are  at  Porferio  Diaz,  where  a  greenish  sandy  clay  with  glauconite 
was  ob8er^'ed,  and  a  mile  below,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  where  there 
is  a  similar  bed  of  sandy  clay  with  indurated  bowlders,  streaks  of  lignite, 
iiripressions  of  leaves  (grasses),  and  logs  of  silicified  wood.  At  the  mouth 
of  Rscondido  river  similar  clay  was  seen,  and  a  mile  below  there  was 
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found  a  series  of  sandy  clays  capped  by  sandstones,  with  an  indurat4?<l 
glauconitic  layer  containing  small  oysters  and  other  fossil  forms.  This 
sandstone  is  the  same  as  that  capping  the  hills  at  Eagle  Pass  and  is  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  Escondido  beds.*  Passing  down  the  river  this 
sandstone  thickens  and  shows  ripple  markings  in  places,  and  has  an 
apparent  dip  of  at  least  2**.  The  exposure  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  con- 
sists of  sandstones  alternating  with  clays.  Fossils  are  very  abundant 
and  well  preserved,  consisting  of  Aminanites  (Pfctrertttcerow),  oysters  and 
other  bivalves,  and  several  gasteropods.  Similar  exposures  continue  for 
4  miles  below  Eagle  Pass.  Above  these  come  other  blue  clays  and  thin 
sandstones  with  many  oysters. 

At  Fortress  bluff,  6  miles  below  Eagle  Pass,  the  exposure  has  a  height 
of  60  feet,  and  is  composed  of  sandstones  with  seams  of  sandy  clay 
interstratified.  The  first  of  the  great  oyster  beds  occurs  here  in  strata 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  Similar  exposures  continue  to  the 
bluffs  10  miles  from  Eagle  Pass,  The  sandstones  at  this  locality  are 
highly  calcareous  and  contain  several  beds  of  oyster  shells. 

From  this  point  to  the  falls  of  the  Rio  Grande,  just  above  the  Webb 
county  line,  the  exposures  are  but  repetitions  one  of  another — brown, 
buff,  blue,  or  green  clays,  with  sandstones,  sometimes  friable  and  some- 
times so  indurated  as  to  be  semi-quartzites.  Abundant  fossils,  consisting 
of  Ammonites  (Placenticeras),  oysters  and  gasteropods,  are  found.  The 
rapids  (or  falls  of  the  Rio  Grande),  which  continue  almost  to  the  line 
between  the  two  counties,  are  formed  by  the  edges  of  some  of  these 
ammonite-bearing  beds  as  they  pass  below  water  level.  From  this  point 
to  Webb  bluff,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  no  fossils  were  found ;  but  there  wa^ 
no  change  in  the  lithologic  character  of  the  rock  materials,  nor  could 
the  clays  at  the  base  of  the  Webb  bluff  section  be  distinguished  in  any 
way  from  those  observed  at  the  rapids  above. 

Webb  Bluff  Section. 

Feel. 

Gravel 

Sandstone,  white  and  glistening,  with  mica  and  some  little  iron ;  calcareous 
sandstones ;  clay  with  cannon-ball  concretions ;  and  small  seam  of  gra- 
hamite >^ 

Greensand  marls  with  many  Tertiary  fossils;  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime ; 
specks  of  glauconite 7  t«i  S 

Stiif,  plastic  dark  greenish  or  blue  clay,  jointed 1^^ 

We  have  therefore  only  3  miles  in  which  there  can  be  any  room  for 
deposits  intermediate  between  strata  containing  fossils  of  recognized  and 

♦From  Mr.  0wen'«  examinations  I  learn  that  this  in  a  very  persistent  bed  throughout  Maverick 
county  and  is  easily  recognizable.  It  is  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  coal  seam,  and  i»  there- 
fore valuable  as  a  definite  horizon  from  which  to  work  in  prospecting  for  the  coal. 
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decisively  marine  Cretaceous  forms  and  those  containing  marine  Eocene 
forms.  The  average  dip  does  not  exceed  100  feet  per  mile,  and  we  saw 
nothing  in  any  of  the  exposures  on  either  hank  of  the  river  in  this  space 
to  indicate  a  change  until  we  reached  Webb  bluff  itself.  The  entire 
appearance  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  bluff  was  so  different  from  that 
of  the  materials  we  had  been  examining  for  the  three  previous  days 
that  it  was  remarked  even  before  we  landed. 

The  upper  Cretaceous  Section. — If  the  estimated  dip  of  100  feet  per 
mile  can  be  relied  on  (and  no  evidence  was  found  in  the  field  work  to 
cast  any  doubt  upon  it)  the  section  as  given  would  have  a  total  thick- 
ness of  over  eight  thousand  feet,  of  which  the  upper  Cretaceous  deposits 
constitute  about  7,800  feet,  divided  as  follows : 

Feet. 

r  Escondido  beds 3,300 

Eagle  pa^  division  gj^  - j-  '^^^^ ; ; ; ; ; ; :::::;:;;::::::::  Z 

I  Upson  clays 700 

Pinto  limestones 1,500 

Val  Verde  flags 600 

7,800 

It  may  not  be  prudent,  however,  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  apparent 
dip  in  such  materials  as  form  the  Escondido  beds,  because  faulting  might 
occur  in  places  and  be  entirely  unnoticed  in  such  an  examination  as  we 
could  make.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  future  work  may  somewhat 
reduce  the  estimate  here  given. 

REYNOSA    BEDS. 

In  May,  1889, 1  observed  along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
way between  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass  a  deposit  usually  consisting 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  gravel  cemented  by  a  very  porous  or 
tufaceous  limestone.  In  some  places  the  gravel  seemed  to  be  entirely 
niiijsing  and  only  the  limestone  present.  The  same  deposit  was  noticed 
north  of  Eagle  Pass  on  our  visit  to  the  coal  mines,  and  we  found  it 
forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  at  many  localities  along  the  river 
during  our  voyage  from  Eagle  Pass  to  Edinburg.  The  thickness  of  this 
deposit  as  noted  was  from  3  to  30  feet,  and  in  some  instances  it  was 
overlain  by  the  yellow  silt  flanking  the  Rio  Grande.  At  the  town  of 
lUjynosa  (in  the  Mexican  state  of  Tamaulipas)  and  opposite  Edinburg 
in  Texas  we  found  a  much  larger  and  firmer  deposit  of  limestone — the 
name  indeed  which  was  designated  in  the  report  of  the  Mexican  boundary 
survey  Cretaceous  limestone.    Our  examinations  resulted   in  finding 
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in  it  such  fossils  as  Bvlimvs  altenicUm,  Say,  and  in  showing  that  it  is 
stratigraphically  higher  than  the  Fayette  sands.  Dr.  Penrose  describe<i 
it  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  geologic  survey  of  Texas  under  the 
name  of  the  Reynosa  limestone.  The  connection  between  this  Reynosa 
limestone  and  the  tufaceous  lime  and  gravel,  however,  was  not  recog- 
nized until  the  past  summer.  Mr.  J.  A.  TaflP  of  the  Texas  survey,  in  his 
examination  along  the  line  of  the  Texas-Mexican  railway  between 
Corpus  Christi  and  Laredo,  observed  the  same  lime  and  gravel  with 
Bnlimits  aUer/iatus  overlying  the  Fayette  sands  at  various  places.  I 
joined  his  party  in  CotuUa,  and  during  my  work  with  them  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Nueces  and  Leona  rivers  I  found  many  exposures  of  the 
gravel  and  lime  and  of  the  firmer  limestone  already  described  in  such 
connection  as  to  prove  conclusively  that  they  are  mere  local  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  deposit.  I  therefore  extend  the  name  Reynosa  to 
include  the  entire  series  of  deposits  for  the  present.  These  deposits 
cover  a  very  large  area  in  western  Texas  and  extend  into  Mexico.  In 
places  the  limestone  reaches  such  thickness  and  hardness  as  to  be  used 
as  building  material,  as  in  the  district  south  of  Porferio  Diaz,  at  Rey- 
nosa, and  elsewhere.  As  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  these 
beds  seem  to  be  in  part  at  least  the  equivalents  of  the  Equus  bedrf 
described  by  Professors  Cope  and  Leidy  in  southwestern  Texas.  They 
appear  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  underlying  beds  of  Cretaceous, 
Eocene  and  Neocene  age.  While  the  connection  of  the  Reynosa  beds 
with  the  Lafayette  formation  toward  the  east  has  not  been  determined 
by  actually  tracing  one  into  the  other,  their  similar  stratigraphic  position 
above  the  Fayette  sands  and  beneath  the  coastward  clays  of  the  Port 
Hudson  (Columbia  formation  of  McGee)  is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of 
their  being  different  phases  of  the  same  formation. 

CORRELATION   OF   RIO   GRANDE   AND   COLORADO   RIVER   SECTIONS. 

Rio  Grande  Section,  Colorado  Section, 

Neocene Reynosa  beds I^fayette  (?) 

Eocene Webb  Bluff  Tertiary Eocene 

f  Escondido  beds. . .  .(Wanting) 

Eagle  Pass  I  Coal  scries (Wanting) 

division    1  San  Miguel  beds. . . (ilauconitic  beds 

[  Upson  clays Pond^rrom  marbj 

Pinto  limestone Austin  limestone 

^  Val  Verde  flags Eagle  Ford  shales 

J  r^    I  (  ^olfi  limestone Vofn  limestone 

Lower  Cretaceous -^    4  ...       1  ,_  a  -r       1 

(  Arretnia  clays AriHtnn  clavs 


Ui)per  Cretaceous 
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Introduction. 


Of  the  two  rocks  whose  pctfographical  descriptions  are  here  given,  one 
is  from  the  well  known  occurrence  near  Litchfield,  in  Maine,  and  the 
other  is  the  rock  described  by  Hawes*  as  a  hornblende-syenite  from 
Kcd  Hill,  Moultonboro,  New  Hampshire. 

In  neither  case  has  the  writer  examined  the  geological  relations  of  the 
nnte  sufficiently  closely  to  warrant  an  expression  of  opinion  regarding 
them.  The  New  Hampshire  locality  has  not  been  visited  at  all.  The 
Maine  occurrences  have  been  visited  twice,  but  on  neither  occasion  were 
more  than  a  few  minutes  spent  at  the  several  places  where  the  rock  is 
found. 

The  only  excuses  for  the  publication  of  this  fragmentary  paper  at  the 
present  time  are  the  interest  that  always  pertains  to  the  rare  eleolite- 

•<i.  W.  Hhw(^s:  Min.  and  Lith.  of  Now  HarnpHhIro,  pt  iv  of  (Toolojry  t»f  Now  Ilnmpshiro,  Concorci, 
!X7S,  p.  200, 
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syenites  and  the  desire  to  put  on  record  the  discovery  of  another  locality 
for  them  within  the  United  States. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs  H.  K.  Morrell  of  Gardiner  and  R.  G.  Clough 
of  Monmouth,  Maine;  for  valuable  aid  in  the  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  Maine  rock,  and  to  Mr.  M.  M.  Smith  of  Deland,  Florida,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mason  of  Moultonboro  for  information  respecting  the  New  Hamp- 
shire locality  and  for  abundant  material  from  it.  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  have  also  done 
all  in  their  power  to  help  make  the  descriptions  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances,  the  former  gentleman  having  furnished 
thin  sections  of  both  the  Maine  and  the  New  Hampshire  rocks,  and  the 
latter  having  kindly  provided  analyses  of  both.  I  desire  to  express  my 
ai>i)reciation  of  their  aid,  and  also  to  thank  Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill  of  the 
National  Museum  for  a  chip  from  Hawes'  original  specimen  of  the  New 
Hampshire  rock,  and  Messrs  L.  G.  Eakins,  \V.  H.  Melville  and  W.  F. 
Hillebrand  for  the  careful  chemical  work  that  appears  in  the  body  of 
this  article. 

The  Eleolite-Syenite  of  Litchfield  and  other  Localities  in  Maine. 

DktrUniilnn, — It  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  rock  has  been  found  in 
l)lace.  Nearly  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  sent  ahroad  to  the 
museums  of  this  and  other  countries  have  come  from  bowlders  or  loose 
fragments  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  road  running  from  South  T^itchfield 
post-oflice,  in  the  town  of  Litchfield,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  to  the 
city  of  Gardiner,  on  the  Maine  Central  railway,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Augusta.  The  distance  of  the  locality  from  South  Litchfield  is  about 
three-cpiarters  of  a  mile,  and  from  Gardiner  al)out  eight  miles.  Here  the 
fragments  and  bowlders  are  often  quite  large.  Some  are  half  buried  in 
the  soil  on  the  gradual  slope  of  a  hill,  while  others  lie  on  the  surface. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  the  bowlders  and  their  large  size,  together 
with  their  thick  accumulation  in  such  a  small  area,  it  is  argued  by  many 
com[)etent  geologists  that  the  parent  ledge  is  somewhere  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity. However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rock  is  a  schistose 
eruptive.  In  large  i)ieces  the  schistosity  is  quite  apparent,  and  even  in 
hand  specimens  it  may  sometimes  be  readily  detected.  The  character- 
istic mineral  of  this  occurrence  is  cancrinite.  The  other  two  localities  in 
which  cancrinite  predominates  over  sodalite  and  eleolite  are  southeast 
of  South  Litchfield,  on  the  farms  of  Messrs  Sawyer  and  Spaulding  (see 
map,  figure  1).  In  both  of  these  cases  the  rock  is  in  the  shape  of  bowl- 
ders. At  Sawyer's  several  large  ones  lie  on  the  surface  south  of  the  road 
and  within  sight  of  it ;  at  Spaulding's  broken  fragments  are  found  built 
into  stone  walls.     The  underlying  rock  at  l)oth  places  is  ([uit^?  different 
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from  the  eleolite-syenite,  so  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  latter  be- 
ing found  at  either  place  in  mtu.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  bowlders  in  both  instances  are  directly  in  the  course 
of  the  glacier*  that  passed  over  the  region  of  South  Litchfield. 

Another  well  known  locality,  especially  for  that  phase  of  the  rock 
containing  sodalite  and  large  crystals  of  eleolite,  is  at  Spears  Corner,  in 
West  Gardiner,  on  the  road  from  South  Litchfield  to  Gardiner.     On  the 
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Maine. 

northern  side  of  the  road  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  it,  in  a 
clump  of  bushes  near  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  jnle  of  large  blocks 
resembling  in  their  general  arrangement  the  hcaj)  at  South  Litchfield. 
Most  of  these  were  originally  completely  buried  in  the  sand  and  soil 
They  are  now  well  exposed  through  the  active  operations  of  collectors, 
but  the  soil  around  them  has  not  been  suiliciently  removed  to  enable  us 

*Cf.  T.  C.  Chamberliii:  Map  of  a  Portion  of  the  Trrmiaul  Momiias  iu  ad  Ami.  Hep.  U.  S.  Guol, 
Survey,  I8s3,  pi.  xxxili. 
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to  suy  positively  whether  the  rock  exists  merely  in  bowlders  or  whethrr 
some  of  it  may  not  be  in  j)lace.  A  little  north  of  east  of  South  LitchfieUl 
the  sodalite-bearing  eleolite-syenite  is  again  met  with,  on  the  eastoni 
slope  of  a  glacial  ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the  southern  end  of  CcK-h- 
newagon  pond  in  the  town  of  Monmouth.  Mr.  Clough,  who  has  carefully 
explored  the  region  thereabout,  asserts  that  the  rock  is  found  in  a  stretch 
of  country  running  al)out  northwest  and  southeast,  with  a  width  of  only 
a  few  rods  and  a  length  of  about  two  miles.  Within  these  limits  bowl- 
dei*s  may  be  picked  from  any  of  the  stone  walls  surrounding  the  fieWs- 
Beyond  them  the  syenite  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  At  C'ochnewugun 
pond  the  bowlders  of  eleolite-syenite  occur  in  considerable  nmnlurs 
with  others  of  gneiss,  granite  and  schist,  principally  at  the  base  of  a 
gravel  and  sand  ridge  that  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  slate.  There  Is  nn 
question  but  that  in  this  case  the  rock  is  not  in  place.  It  has  undoubt- 
edly been  transported  thither  from  somewhere  toward  the  northwest  * 

From  a  consideration  of  the  statements  above  made,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  all  of  the  eleolite-syenite  of  the  towns  of  West  Gardiner. 
Litchfield  and  Monmouth  has  come  from  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of 
these  towns,  and  that  nowhere  within  them  does  the  rock  occur  in  phue. 

M(uro8C(rpic  Description, — The  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  ^hiine 
eleolite-syenite  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  description.  Its  most 
noticeable  features  are  the  large  masses  of  bright  yellow  cancrinitc  and 
deep  blue  sodalite  and  the  brilliant  plates  of  black  mica  that  spot 
its  otherwise  almost  snow-white  surface.  Here  and  there  light  brown 
zircon  f  crystals  are  iml>edded  among  the  other  constituents,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  museum  specimens  would  seem  to 
indicate.  Among  the  lighter  minerals  that  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
hand  specimen,  tlie  most  abundant  is  a  white  feldspar,  often  occurring: 
in  large  columnar  crystals  from  a  (juarter  to  a  half  inch  in  length.  They 
have  a  distinct  cleavage  and  a  pearly  luster  on  cleavage  surfaces.  Their 
specific  gravity  varies  between  2.608  and  2.600.  A  partial  analysis  of 
j)ieces  picked  from  a  hand  specimen  is  reported  by  Dr.  Clarke  J  to  have 
yielded — 

810,  Al,()3  K,0  Na,()  H,0  Undet. 

6(5.31)  19.()9  0.99  10.17  0.52  (2.24) 

This  feldspar,  which  is  undoubtedly  albite,  is  the  most  prominent  one 
in  the  rock,  and  is  that  which  gives  to  it  its  characteristic  peculiarities. 

*  IJowldtM'H  of  tho  oh'olito-sycnltc,  »omotimo«  contuining  <'unorlniti'  and  nt  otiun-  tiin<'.«  rWU  in 
rtO(l:ilit(',  in:iy  ;i1ho  ho  found  in  uhnost  any  of  the  Htono  vvulirt  dividing  tho  fioldy  that  lie  within  .m 
arvu  fncornpswstMl  by  linos  joining  the  above  donrribod  points. 

tThi'wo  zinons  woro  anulyzod  by  (iibbs  (Fogg.  Anniilon,  b.  Ixxi,  lit22,  p.  550)  witli  the  followiii;: 
ru«*ull :  SiOj  —  ^.'>.20  ;  ZrO-  -  r»:j..j:; ;  Fr.jOa  —  .71) ;  uudet.  ^  .30. 

I  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  »er  ,  vol.  x.xxi,  1«M),  p.  'it>S. 
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Another  of  the  prominent  components  is  elcoHte,  which  appears  as 
irrt'ijjularly  shaped  masses  or  as  large  colunmar  crystals  with  a  length  of 
lus  much  as  two  inches  and  a  breadth  of  half  an  inch.  The  irregular 
masses  are  distributed  uniforndy  throughout  the  rock,  while  the  crystals 
iK;cur  only  in  those  portions  in  which  the  darker  constituents  are  lacking 
( /.  c,  in  acid  ""  Schlieren  '0-  In  both  cases  the  mineral  possesses  a  gray 
rolor  and  the  characteristic  oily  luster  of  eleolite,  while  its  cleavage 
cnu'ks  are  marked  by  interpositions  of  long  dark  needles  of  a  black  mica. 
Dr.  Clarke*  reports  the  eleolite  to  contain — 


SiO, 

A1,0, 

CaO 

MgO 

KjO 

Nl^O 

H,0 

Total 

43.74 

a4.48 

tr. 

tr. 

4.55 

1G.()2 

0.86 

100.25 

All  the  constituents  above  mentioned  are  usually  imbedded  in  a  fine 
sugary  aggregate  of  feldspar,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  as  will 
he  shown  later.  Occasionally  this  fine  grained  aggregate  is  in  very  large 
quantity,  when  it  appears  as  a  groundmass  surrounding  the  coarser 
grains.  More  frequently  it  is  in  smaller  or  larger  areas  between  the  other 
components,  and  in  rare  cases  it  is  entirely  absent.  In  this  latter  event 
the  rock  is  a  coarse  grained  mixture  of  large  albite  and  eleolite  grains 
and  platen  of  lepidomelane.  Its  structure  is  massive,  while  that  of  all 
other  varieties  is  schistose.  In  these  schivstose  i)hases  the  plane  of  schis- 
tosity,  as  shown  by  the  lamellar  arrangement  of  the  mica  plates,  is  par- 
allel to  the  contact  of  the  rock  with  a  lepidomelane  schist,  that  is  prob- 
ably nothing  other  than  a  very  basic  portion  of  the  rock  magma  that  has 
))een  rendered  schistose  by  pressure.  In  thin  sections  of  all  s}>ecimens 
in  which  the  schistosity  is  marked,  the  foliation  is  plainly  seen  to  be  due 
to  pressure ;  for  not  only  are  the  feldspars  marked  by  many  series  of 
curved  twinning  lamellae,  but  the  rock  is  also  shattered,  and  in  the  cracks 
separating  its  diiferent  portions  a  large  quantity  of  new  feldspar  has  been 
deposited. 

Microiscoplc  Description, — The  texture  as  revealed  by  the  study  of  thin 
?Jt'ctions  is  thoroughly  granitic,  in  that  none  t  of  the  components  possess 
crystal  outlines,  though  many  of  the  eleolite  grains  and  some  of  those  of 
the  albite  have  quite  well  defined  rectangular  cross-secticms.  With  the 
exception  of  the  rare  zircon,  the  lepidomelane  is  the  oldest  constituent, 
hut  whether  this  is  followed  by  eleolite  or  albite  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, since  in  most  cases  the  eleolite  and  the  larger  grains  of  albite 
are  separated  l)y  areas  of  finer  grained  feldspars  that  are  certainly 
later  in  origin  than  either  one  of  the  two  minerals  mentioned.     It  is 


»I»>i<l.,p.  2ri2. 

tThl?»  MLit-^incnt  applies  only  to  the  miiin  mtis.s  of  the  roi-k,  arnl  is  not  true  with  rcKurd  to  ILs  iicid 
or  »r,»««ie  aggrtiKHtions  ("Sehlloron"),  whore  cryHt^Us  of  eleolite  or  of  lepidomelane  arc  not  un- 
''imimou. 
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probable,   however,  that  the  eleolite  preceded  the  plagioclajse  in  iL> 
crystallization. 

The  only  dark  colored  component  visible  is  a  dark  green  biotite* 
present  not  only  in  the  large  plates  already  mentioned,  but  also  as  in- 
clusions in  the  eleolite.  In  basal  sections  the  mineral  is  so  dark  as  to  Iw 
almost  opaque.  In  other  sections  the  ray  vibrating  j>erpendicular  to  tlie 
cleavage  is  bright  greenish-yellow,  while  that  vibrating  parallel  to  the 
cleavage  is  dark  green.  The  absorption,  therefore,  is  a  <  6  =  f  •  The 
apparently  uniaxial,  negative  interference  figure  opens  slightly  when 
revolved  under  crossed  nicols,  and  the  extinction  of  the  mineral  is  some- 
times inclined  to  the  cleavage  about  1*^.  The  composition,  according  to 
Clarke,t  is  that  of  a  very  basic  lepidomelane : 

SiOj      Al,0,      Fe,0,      FeO      MnO      CaO      K,0      Na,0      H,0      Total 
32.35      17.47       24.22      13.11      1.02        0.89       0.70  ^    6.40        4.67  =  100.83 

In  natural  light  the  mass  in  which  the  lepidomelane  is  imbeddeil 
appears  as  a  colorless  matrix,  for  the  most  part  transparent,  but  cloudtxl 
here  and  there  with  opaque  white  and  yellowish  decompasition  products 
of  eleolite  and  the  larger  albites  (figure  1,  plate  7).  Under  crossed  nicolis 
this  apparently  homogeneous  groundmass  resolves  itself  into  large  dull 
grains  of  eleolite  and  albite,  and  a  finely  granular  aggregate  of  brilliantly 
colored  feldspars  and  cancrinite,  and  a  few  perfectly  isotropic  grains  of 
sodalite. 

The  eleolite,  although  it  sometimes  has  a  rectangular  cross-section,  is 
usually  in  allotriomorphic  grains,  whose  outlines  are  rendered  monj  or 
less  jagged  by  projections  extending  out  into  the  areas  between  the  sur- 
rounding grains.  The  inclusions  that  crowd  it  are  glass  and  fluid  cavi- 
ties, the  latter  frequently  containing  movable  bubbles,  long  narrow  plat^ 
of  lepidomelane,  with  their  longer  directions  parallel  to  the  vertical  axes 
of  their  hosts,  and  various  decomposition  products,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  a  few  brightly  polarizing  fibers  of  some  zeolitic  mineral 
and  an  occasional  flake  of  muscovite.  Sodalite  and  cancrinite  were  also 
met  with,  in  a  single  instance,  as  alteration  products  of  the  eleolite;  but 
since  tliey  were  not  entirely  inclosed  by  this  mineral  they  can  scarcely 
be  spoken  of  as  inclusions.  Under  crossed  nicols  many  of  the  larger 
grains  are  discovered  to  be  intergrown  with  a  twinned  feldspar,  which, 


♦  III  spite  of  carno.Mt  search  through  sixteen  Hootions  of  the  Littrhfield  rock,  uo  trace  of  any  miou 
hut  IhiH  eould  he  discovered  nitliough  hoth  Rosenhuseh  (Mitcroskopische  Physiogmphie,  h.  ii 
IHHI,  p.  8*1)  and  Chirke  (Am.  Jour  Sei.,  '.\d  ser.,  vol.  xxxiv,  1887,  p.  134)  mention  the  existence  of  two 
micuH  in  it.  In  one  section  of  the  ('oelinewjiKon  rock  the  hiotite  is  dark  brown  inst«>ad  of  «l»rk 
green.  It  present'^  the  pk'ochroism  of  ordinary  hiotite,  and  is  certainly  not  a  lepidomelane.  The 
rock  in  much  dciromposed,  and  is  different  in  so  many  of  its  features  from  the  other  spcciineu'* 
collected  at  this  phicc,  as  well  as  at  the  localities  in  Litchticld  and  West  Gardiner,  that  its  couj«id- 
oration  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  present  diNttussion. 

fAm.  Jour.  Soi.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxxiv,  18«7,  p.  133. 
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judging  from  the  mass-analysis  of  the  rock  (page  241),  must  be  albite. 
Many  small  areas  of  this  inclosed  feldspar  occur  with  their  axes  in  the 
siune  direction.  Their  material  is  not  sharply  defined  from  the  surround- 
ing eleolite,  but  appears  to  i)as8  into  it  by  insensible  gradations. 

Of  the  feldspars  the  most  abundant  is  the  cloudy  albite  occurring  in 
the  columnar  crystals  already  mentioned.  In  the  thin  section  these 
ix)8ses8  long  quadrangular  forms,  characterized  by  a  series  of  remarkably 
fine  twinning  lamellro,  whose  close  study  affords  the  best  evidences  of 
the  pressure  to  which  the  entire  rockmass  has  been  subjected.  Indi- 
vidual twinning  plates  often  wedge  out  and  disappear,  while  others  spring 
fh^m  the  sides  of  cracks.  Other  lamella)  are  bent  and  bowed,  some  are 
broken  ofi"  sharply  at  cleavage  cracks,  while  still  others  in  the  interior  of 
the  grains  are  crossed  by  a  second  series  of  striations  running  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  ones.  There  are  also  indications  that  some  of 
these  grains  are  composed  of  two  feldspars,  for  their  resemblance  to 
Br<>gger's  *  pictures  of  cryptoperthite  and  microcline-microperthite  is  very 
striking.  The  character  of  the  two  feldspars,  however,  has  not  been  cer- 
tainly established,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  albite  and  microcline 
form  one  of  the  combinations.  The  specific  gravity  and  composition  of 
thene  albites  have  already  been  given  (page  234).  Since  they  contain  but 
one  per  cent  of  K^O  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  potash  molecule  cannot 
play  a  very  great  r6le  in  the  intergrowths. 

The  difficulty  in  determining  the  true  nature  of  the  constituent  feld- 
spars in  these  combinations  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  large 
^'rains  arc  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  jagged  embayTnents  of  a  pellucid 
plagioclase  with  broader  twinning  lamella?  than  those  of  the  turbid  pheno- 
crysts  and  without  inclusions  of  any  kind.  Small  areas  of  this  glassy 
feldspar  occur  all  through  the  large  albites,  so  that  the  latter  appear  to 
be  completely  saturated  with  the  former.  The  saturating  feldspar  often 
has  two  sets  of  twinning  striations.  It  polarizes  in  gray  and  blue  tints, 
and  always  has  ragged  outlines  when  it  does  not  grade  into  the  enclosing 
albite.  It  seems  impossible  to  assign  any  but  a  secondary  origin  to  the 
included  material.  The  large  crystals  are  so  corroded  by  it  that  in  some 
cases  but  a  slight  film  of  the  original  substance  sei)arate8  the  diflerent 
areas  of  the  new  substance  from  each  other.  The  diff'erent  areas  of  the 
now  feldspar,  moreover,  are  optically  continuous  with  one  another,  as 
are  also  different  portions  of  the  enclosing  albite,  so  that  the  polarization 
of  the  intergrowths  is  very  like  that  of  quartz  and  orthoclase  in  micro- 
l»ejmiatit^. 

Besides  this  saturating  feldspar  there  are  other  feldspars  occurring  in 
Hmall  grains,  in  some  instances  forming  a  sort  of  mosaic  in  which  all  the 


♦  W.  ('.  Br^KKtr  :  Z«'it.«.  f.  Kiy«t.,  h.  xvi,  1M«»0,  tnf.  xxli,  fig.  :J,  nrnl  tnf.  xxiil.  fijr.  4. 
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other  components  of  the  rock  lie,  and  aometimea  filling;  what  were  appar- 
ently cracks  in  the  rock  mass  (figure  2,  plate  7).  All  these  grams  polarizt 
with  bright  colors,  and  all  are  clear  and  perfectly  transparent.  They  arc 
all  of  about  the  same  size,  none  ever  have  crystallographic  outlines,  ami 
all  are  younger  than  the  large  crystals  of  alhite  that  have  been  mentioiKHl 
so  frequently.  In  rare  cases  this  mosaic  itself  is  imbedded  in  a  finer 
mosaic  of  the  same  character,  except  that  it  is  saturated  with  cancriniU*. 
The  structure  produced  by  the  imbedding  of  the  larger  components  of  tho 
rock  in  this  fine  grained  mosaic  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  mortar 
structure  of  Tornebohm,  which  is  regarded  by  this  author  as  a  certain 
indication  that  the  rock  exhibiting  it  has  been  subjected  to  pressure  and 
shearing. 

Two  feldspars  are  distinctly  observable  in  the  mosaic,  and  a  third  one 
may  exist.  The  two  undoubtedly  present  are  so  much  alike  in  appearanoo 
that  it  is  difficult  in  many  instances  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  j)ar- 
ticular  grain.  The  numl)er  of  untvvinned  grains  however  indicates!  the 
presence  of  an  orthodase,  while  the  number  of  grains  with  straight  narrow 
twinning  lamella*  points  to  the  existence  of  a  i)lagioclase.  Another  feld- 
spar almost  surely  present  is  microcline.  It  is  in  slightly  larger  jneci^s 
than  the  other  two,  and  is  well  marked  by  the  double  twinning.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  more  ])08itively  as  to  the  nature  of  these  feldspars,  as 
cleavage  cracks  arc  not  common,  crystallographic  outlines  are  ncvor 
l>resent,  and  the  twinning  lamella?  are  bowed  and  bent  to  such  an  extent 
that  readings  of  extinction  angles  arc*  not  decisive. 

In  separation  by  the  Thoulet  solution  two  lots  of  feldspar  fell  when  the 
density  of  the  litjuid  was  2.622  and  2.56  respectively.  That  which  fell 
at  2.622  consists  of  grains  usually  striated  in  a  single  direction  and  ot 
others  in  which  no  striations  are  noticeable.  The  latter  extinguish  at 
19*^  from  the  cleavage,  and  show  between  crossed  nicols^the  bar  of  an 
axial  figure.  Their  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Melville,  of  theUnitt^l 
Stiites  (Geological  Survey,  is  that  of  a  very  pure  albite  (I)  \ 
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The  i>owder  Uiat  fell  at  2.50  contains  some  untwinned  grains  and  many 
with  the  twinninj?  striations  of  microcline.  Its  composition  is  given  under 
(M)lunin  II.  As  will  he  seen  by  comparison  with  the  figures  for  ortho- 
clase,  this  mineral  also  is  very  pure.  There  can  be  no  doul)t  that  it  is  a 
potassium  feldspar,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  crystallizes  in  both  mono- 
clinic  and  triclinic  forms. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  eleolite-syenite  is  defined  as  a  rock  consisting 
essentially  of  orthoclase  and  eleolite,it  becomes  of  importance  to  determine 
whether  the  potash  feldspars  in  the  Maine  rock  are  primary  or  secondary. 
It  is  ver}^  evident  that  they  are  younger  than  the  eleolite  and  the  large 
crystals  of  albite,  and  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  albite  grains  in  the 
mosaic.  Their  small  grain,  perfect  transparency,  lack  of  cleavage,  and 
the  method  of  their  occurrence  in  narrow  stringers  and  small  areas  be- 
tween the  undoubted  primary  constituents  point  to  a  secondary  origin 
for  all  the  minerals  in  the  mosaic.  The  arrangement  of  these  is,  however, 
somewhat  peculiar,  in  that  in  nearly  every  case  they  are  more  or  less 
lenticular  and  their  long  axes  are  rudely  parallel  to  the  long  directions 
of  the  areas  w^hich  they  form.  This  would  indicate  that  the  pressure  by 
which  the  rock  was  made  schistose  acted  after  the  feldspar  grains  of  the 
mosaic  were  formed.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  seems  to  be 
that  the  rock  which  originally  consisted  of  eleolite,  albite,  lepidomelane, 
and  i)erhaps  some  orthoclase  or  other  feldspar,  was  subjected  to  great 
pressure  attended,  by  motion,  that  it  was  broken  and  shattered,  and 
that  the  fragments  were  rolled  upon  one  another,  and  at  the  same  time 
albite  and  orthoclase  w^re  deposited  in  all  the  crevices  as  they  were 
formed.  The  j)ressure  and  motion  continued  until  all  the  newly  formed 
•rrains  became  oriented,  and  some  had  developed  in  them  twinning 
lamelUe,  From  all  the  evidence  at  hand  it  would  appear  that  the  micro- 
cline in  the  Litchfield, rock  is  merely  an  orthoclase  with  secondary  cross- 
twinning. 

An  indication  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  where  the 
ft'ldspathic  mosaic  is  absent  the  rock  is  massive  and  not  schistose — i.  r., 
whore  pressure  has  not  produced  foliation  there  is  an  al)sence  of  the  small 
grains  of  feldspar  composing  the  mosaic. 

The  only  two  constituents  remaining  to  be  described  are  cancrinite 
and  sodalite.  The  latter  may  usually  be  recognized  by  its  light  blue 
('olor  in  natural  light,  though  at  times  its  tint  is  so  pale  that  it  can  be 
'Ictected  only  by  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  colorless  minerals  associ- 
ated with  it,  which  appear  to  be  slightly  tinged  with  yellow\  Und(T 
crossed  nicols  it  is  perfectly  isotropic.  No  idiomorphic  forms  occur,  but 
the  substance  extends  irregularly  around  the  other  comi)onents  includ- 
ing^' them,  iu^  augit(^  does  the  feldspar  in  niany  diabases.     The  most  abun- 

XXXII— BvLi..  (ir.ui..  S«M\  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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dant  of  the  minerals  imbedded  in  the  sodalite  are  irregular  grains  of 
plagioclase,  little  plates  of  lei)idomelane  and  cancrinite,  and  a  few  small 
flakes  of  a  brightly  polarizing  micaceous  substance.  Eleolite  is  oftim 
intergrown  with  the  sodalite  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  number  of  appar- 
ently isolated  areas  of  the  former  polarize  together.  The  relation  of  the 
sodalite  to  the  other  constituents  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  age  with  respcTt 
to  these.  It  is  certainly  younger  than  any  of  them.  Therefore,  since  it 
is  younger  than  components  that  are  themselves  younger  than  the  eleo- 
lite, and  at  the  same  time  is  intergrown  with  the  latter  mineral,  as  di^ 
scribed  above,  it  must  be  an  alteration  product  of  this.  The  beautiful 
pieces  that  have  been  sent  to  the  museums  as  minenil  specimens  are  cer- 
tainly secondary,  for  in  them  the  sodalite  is  found  on  the  faces  of  joint- 
cracks,  and  in  most  cases  it  extends  back  from  these  surfaces  into  ma^j^es 
of  eleolite  that  lie  near  them. 

The  composition  of  compact  masses  of  sodalite  taken  from  seams  in 
the  Maine  rock  was  found  by  Clarke  *  to  be : 

SiOj         AlA         Na,0         K^O         CI         H^O         Total —  (O  =  CI) 
37.33         31.87  24.56  0.10         6.83         1.07  =    100.22 

The  white  alteration  product  of  sodalite  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  f  under 
the  name  of  hydro-nephelite  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the  sections  examined. 
This  is  })rol)ably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sections  were  all  made  from 
pieces  of  the  rock  tiiken  from  the  interior  of  l)locks  at  some  distance  from 
seams  or  joint  cracks.  Its  microscopical  description  is  so  well  given  by 
Diller  J  and  Brogger,^  however,  that  little  could  be  added  to  it  by  study 
of  material  in  the  writer's  possession. 

The  cancrinite  is  not  distinguishable  from  feldspar  in  ordinary  light. 
excei)t  in  thick  sections,  where  it  possesses  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge.  In 
thinner  sections  it  is  colorless,  transparent  and  without  inclusions,  other 
than  pores  containing  liquid  inclosing  movable  bubbles.  Of  these  there 
are  two  kinds,  viz,  a  scries  of  long  qtfadrangular  and  spindle-shaped  cav- 
ities arranged  in  lines  with  their  long  directions  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axes  of  the  cancrinite  grains,  and  round  and  irregularly  shaped  onc^ 
running  in  lines  that  are  usually  sharply  inclined  (often  perpendicular) 
to  these  axes.  Under  crossed  nicols  the  mineral  polarizes  with  very 
brilliant  colors,  and  extinguishes  parallel  to  the  two  well  marked  cleav- 
ages that  traverse  it.  The  grains,  which  are  all  allotriomorphic  and 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  lateral  axes,  are  found  intennintiled 
with  the  feldspar  of  the  mosaic  and  in  larger  pieces  scattered  between 

♦  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3rd  ser.,  vol   xxxi,  1880,  p.  ^CA. 

tn»id.,  p.  2f\r). 

X  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

^Zt'itM.  d.  Kryst.,  I».  xvi,  18fK),  pp.  2:14  nnd  1^30. 
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the  eleolites  and  the  larger  albites.  Dr.  Clarke,*  arguing  from  the  result 
of  his  analysis  of  the  mineral,  declares  that  most  of  the  cancrinite  of  the 
Litchfield  rock  is  an  alteration  product  of  eleolite ;  while  Rosenbusch,t 
on  the  other  hand,  cites  it  as  an  especially  fine  example  of  primary  can- 
crinite. The  microscope  shows  conclusively  that  some  of  the  cancrinite 
has  resulted  fi-om  the  alteration  of  eleolite.  The  most  of  it,  however,  is 
t;o  far  removed  from  eleolite  that  its  relation  to  this  mineral  has  not  been 
discovered.  It  occurs  principally  in  the  mosaic,  which  has  been  thought 
to  ])e  of  secondary  origin,  and  is  the  youngest  of  its  constituents,  with 
the  exception  of  sodalite.  It  has  certainly  crystallized  from  the  magma 
that  3'ielded  the  other  minerals  of  the  mosaic,  and  ill  this  sense  is  orig- 
inal, but  its  chemical  components  may  nevertheless  have  come  from 
some  of  the  eleolite  that  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  mosaic. 

The  composition  of  the  commonest  type  of  the  cancrinite,  the  bright 
yellow  granular  variety,  is  as  follows  : 


SiO, 

AL,0, 

Mn,03 

Fe.,03 

CaO 

Na,0 

K,0 

MkO 

H,0 

CO., 

Totiil 

37.22 

28.32 

tr. 

tr. 

4.40 

19.43 

0.18 

0.07 

3.86 

6.22: 

-99.70 

Discussion  and  Summary. — A  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  this 
rock  is  the  absence  of  sphcne,  hornblende  and  augite.  The  former  is 
present  in  nearly  all  normal  eleolite-syenites,  with  the  excei)tion  of  those 
from  Kangerdluarsuk  in  Greenland  and  from  Fiinfkirchen  in  Hungary ,J 
while  one  of  the  last  two  is  usually  found,  even  though  biotite  be  the 
most  prominent  of  the  bisilicates  present.  Another  fact  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  Maine  rock  is  the  great  preponderance  of  albite 
among  the  feldspars.  An  analysis  of  the  most  common  phase  of  the 
rock  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Eakins  gave : 


SiO.,     — 

60.39 

Al/)3  --- 

22.51 

Fe/),  - 

.42 

FeO     -- 

2.26 

MnO    — 

.08 

CaO     --- 

.32 

M-() 

.13 

K,()     _ 

4.77 

Na,,(J   - 

8.44 

H,0     - 

.57 

CO.,       - 

tr.. 

Total    -  99.95 


♦  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3(1  ser.,  vol.  xxxi,  1880,  p.  263. 
tMikroHkopische  Phybiogniphie,  ii,  WbT,  p.  86. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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From  this  we  calculate  that  the  ingredients  are  intermingled  in  Ihi' 
[)roportions  shown  below : 
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viz:  7  per  cent  of  lepidomelane,  2  j)er  cent  of  cancrinite,  17  per  cent  of 
eleolite,  27  per  cent  of  orthoclase  (and  microcline),  and  47  per  cent  ot 
albite.  Aa  was  indicated  by  the  microscopic  study,  no  plagioclase  oUkt 
than  al])ite  is  present,  and  this,  as  is  seen,  is  largely  in  excess  of  tlu- 
orthoclase. 

The  rock,  then,  while  certainly  to  be  classed  with  the  eleolite-sycnitcs. 
is  nevertheless  very  unlike  those  that  have  been  described  from  other  local- 
ities. It  consists  essentially  of  lepidomelane,  eleolite  and  ali)ite  anioii*: 
it^  undoubted  primary  components,  and  of  orthoclase,  albite,  cancrinito 
and  Hodalite  among  those  of  probable  secondary  origin.  Even  thou^^h 
the  orthoclase  should  be  regarded  iu<  primary,  it  is  not  in  sufficient  (|iian- 
tity  to  affect  to  any  considerable  degree  the  charax3tcr  of  tlie  rock.  It< 
structure  is  seen  to  ])e  th«)roughly  granitic  where  the  deformation  pro- 
duced by  i)ressure  is  not  so  great  as  to  obscure  all  traces  of  it^  ori^'innl 
character.  Although,  according  to  Rosenbusch's  scheme,  its  composition 
would  carry  the  rock  among  the  theralites,  its  diaract eristics  certainly 
I)oint  to  the  eleolite-syenites  as  its  nearest  relatives.  The  sodalitc  antl 
cancrinite  of  the  eleolite-syenites  are  abundant  in  the  Maine  rock  and  tin* 
dark  color  that  is  to  l>e  expected  in  the  more  ba^sic  i^lagioclase-elcolite 
rock  is  lacking.     The  plagioclase  of  the  former  is  the  most  acid  one  known. 
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while  the  more  basic  meml)ers  of  this  group  of  minerals  are  entirely 
waiitinj;.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  great  predominance  of  alhite  over 
orthoclase,  we  are  quite  justified  in  calling  our  rock  an  eleolite-syenite. 
Its  large  percentage  of  alhite,  however,  and  its  possession  of  but  one  bisili- 
ciite  constituent,  and  that  a  biotite  (lepidomelane),  seem  to  distinguish 
it  as  a  very  well  defined  variety  of  eleolite-syenite,  as  well  characterized 
in  the  hand-specimen  as  in  the  thin  section.  Its  j)eculiarities  are  so 
strongly  marked  that  the  rock  seems  worthy  of  a  distinctive  varietal 
name,  for  which  no  more  approi>riate  one  can  be  found  than  lUchfieldite^ 
derived  from  the  familiar  locality — Litchfield — whence  nearly  all  the 
spcK»imens  in  the  museums  were  obtained. 

Hawks'  Hornblende-Syenite  from  Red  Hill,  Moultonboro,  New 

Hami'shire. 

Ili^orical. — The  New  Hampshire  rock  was  described  by  Hawes  as  a 
hornblende-svenite  in  these  words : 

"A  beautiful  variety  comes  from  Red  hill,  in  Moiiltont>orough.  It  is  composed 
e-'s'<Mitially  of  orthoclaae,  which  exists  in  thin  tabular  twinned  crystals,  which 
nlo^^tly  lie  in  one  plane,  and  consequently  give  to  little  sjKJcimens  of  the  rock  a 
j<t ratified  api)earance.  The  hornblende,  which  is  irregularly  distributed,  is  black, 
Imtin  thin  sections  it  is  deep  yellow,  and  it  imiloses  more  or  less  biotite  in  its 
iua«?.  Microscopic  grains  of  bl(X)d-red  hematite  and  black  magnetite  and  crystiils 
of  apatite  are  detected,  and  by  the  aid  of  polarized  li^ht  some  plajifiochise  is  found 
to  ]k»  present.  Only  a  very  little  quartz  is  seen  in  some  little  angular  corners  made 
l»y  the  melting  of  the  straight  edges  of  the  orthoclase  crystals.  Little,  partially 
rrystallizeii  grains  of  sphene  are  fomul,  and  some  of  the  grains  of  liornblende  are 
shown  by  i)olarized  light  to  consist  of  two  parts  in  twin  relationship.  As  there  are 
hir^fe  accunmlations  of  this  rock,  it  is  one  of  considerable  imjxjrtance." 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  method  of  occurrence  of  the  rock,  though  similar 
ones  are  described  as  existing  in  dikes. 

Mr.  J.  8.  Diller,  in  his  search  for  a  typical  syenite  for  the  educational 
series  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  examined  specimens  of 
the  Red  hill  rock  sent  him  by  Professor  W.  0.  Crosby,  of  the  Massacdiu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  obtained  them  in  turn  from  a  man 
who  was  instructed  to  collect  the  material  from  Hawes'  original  ledges. 
A  few  minutes'  survey  of  the  specimens  revealed  the  presence  of  blue 
!<odalite,  and  a  tiny  piece  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gelatinized 
eiwilv.    Sections  of  the  rock  were  then  made  and  turned  over  to  the 

■r 

writer  for  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  present 
iirticle.  That  the  material  furnished  by  Professor  Crosby  represents 
Hawes'  rock  is  shown  by  its  comjiarison  with  a  specimen  in  the  National 
Museum  labeled  in  Hawes'  own  handwriting. 
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Occairciuc. — As  indicated  in  the  title,  the  rock  studied  occurs  at  Re<l 
hill,  just  north  of  Center  harbor,  in  the  town  of  Moultonboro,  Carroll 
county,  New  Hampshire.  No  definite  information  is  availa])le  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  rock  found  in  this  place,  but  from  published  descrij)tions 
of  Red  liill  it  seems  likely  that  the  entire  eminence  is  comj)osed  of  it ;  for 
we  read  in  the  "  History  and  Description  of  New  England  "  *  that  '*  tower- 
inor  up  some  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  Red  hill,  formed  of  a 
beautiful  syenite,  in  which  the  feldspar  is  of  a  gray-ash  color." 

MiwroHcopw  Description. — ^So  few  specimens  of  the  rock  have  been  {^t-eu 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  its  mass  as  a 
whole.  We  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  rapid  survey  of  t\\v 
specimens  at  hand,  and  with  a  sufficiently  detailed  study  of  their  thin 
sections  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  rock  is  not  a  hornblende-syenitf 
as  supposed  by  Hawes,  but  is  an  eleolite-syenite  a^  surmised  by  Dillcr. 
The  six  slides  examined  as  representing  the  three  types  of  the  rock  thus 
far  obtained  are,  however,  so  nearly  alike  in  their  essential  pecuHarities 
that  they  may  evidently  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  occurrence. 

The  specimens  furnished  by  Profe^ssor  Crosby  approach  nearer  in 
ai)pearance  to  some  varieties  of  the  Arkansas  eleolite-syenites  than  to  any 
rocks  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted.  They  are  moderately  coarse 
grained,  pinkish-gray  crystalline  masses,  containing  irregular  patches?  of 
an  ea>4ily  cleavable,  lustrous,  jet  black  mineral  that  sbmetimes  measure  a 
(quarter  of  an  incli  in  diameter  and  sometimes  are  microscopic  in  dimen- 
sions. In  the  pinkish-gray  portion  large  even  surfaces  of  a  twinned  feld- 
s})ar  are  easily  discernible.  These  are  cross-sections  of  colunmar  or 
tabular  crystals,  and  are  the  special  features  of  the  rock  that  are  most 
prominent.  Besides  these  are  scattered  here  and  there  dull,  irregular 
masses  of  eleolite,  and  occasionally  tiny  blue  areas  of  sodalite.  Neither 
sodalite  nor  eleolite  is  so  common  as  in  the  litchfieldite,  while  cancrinite 
lias  not  been  detected  in  any  specimens  of  the  New  Hampshire  rock. 

The  piece  in  the  National  Museum  corresponds  more  nearly  to  Hawes' 
original  description  than  do  the  sj)ecimens  collected  more  recently.  A 
rra;xment  of  it  shows  a  well  defined  banding,  which  is  due  to  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  feldspars  and  the  dark  constituents  and  their  arrangement  in 
jilanes  parallel  to  each  other.  From  the  bending  of  the  flat  feldspar 
plates  and  the  existence  of  many  small  fractures  crossing  them  at  riicht 
angles  to  their  long  dimensions  it  wtiuld  seem  that  the  platy  structure  is 
the  result  of  presHure  without  much  attendant  motion.  The  single  thin 
section  examined,  however,  affords  no  support  to  this  supposition. 

A  third  varietv  of  the  rock  has  recently  been  collected  bv  Mr.  M.  M. 


*('<>olid>?o  uiui  Munstiehi:  History  iiud  Ik-scripiiou  of  New  Kugluml,  vol.  1,  1850,  p.  5ho. 
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Sniitli,  who  has  kindly  furnislied  to  the  writer  all  the  material  desired. 
I  n  a  letter  aeeo!ni)anyin^  the  specimens  Mr.  Smith  says : 

*'  The  rcH'k  I  obtained  on  thi»  northeast<Tn  side  of  Re<l  hill,  on  land  Ix'lonjjinp:  to 
Mr.  \V.  IL  Mason.    The  ledge  lies  in  the  pasture  on  the  southwestern  pide  of  the 

In  this  variety  the  structure  is  more  nearly  granular  than  in  the 
rase  of  either  of  the  others,  and  the  rock  is  much  fresher.  The  lar<;e 
twinned  feldspars  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  first  two  varieties  de- 
scribed are  lacking  in  this.  The  groundmass  of  the  hand-specimen  is  of 
a  irrayish- white  color  and  is  composed  of  brilliantly  glistening  facets  of 
an  untwinned  feldspar  and  small  dull  gray  areas  of  eleolite.  Occasion- 
ally tinv  Carlsbad  twins  of  orthoclase  mav  l)e  detected,  but  these  are  rare. 
In  this  groundmass  are  large  columnar  crystals  of  a  feldspar  like  that  of 
th(*  smaller  grains,  and  large  black  grains  of  hornblende,  freciuently  with 
idiomorphic  outlines.  The  resemblance  of  this  rock  to  a  typical  horn- 
tdende-syenite  is  so  dose  that  there  need  be  no  surj^rise  that  it  was  called 
such  by  so  careful  an  observer  as  Hawes.  The  eleolite  is  not  recognizable 
in  the  hand-specimen  until  after  its  presence  has  been  ascertained  by 
microsc()])ical  and  chemical  tests. 

MhroAc.opic  Dci^rription  mid  DiAcumtm  of  Cheinicaf.  Annh/Mca. — A  single 
glance  at  its  thin  sec^tions  shows  the  Red  hill  rock  to  be  quite  different 
in  structure  as  well  as  in  composition  from  the  Maine  eleolite-syenite. 
Its  components  are  a  light-colored  augite,  bright  green  and  dark  brownish- 
green  hornblende,  brown  biotite,  feldspar,  eleolite  and  sodalite  as  essen- 
tials, and  magnetite,  sphene,  apatite  and  leucoxene  as  accessories.  The 
oldc?5t  of  these  arc  magnetite,  apatite  and  sphene.  The  former  is  in  little 
irnvrular  grains  and  accumulations  of  grains,  and  the  spheire  is  in  rounded 
and  iiTcgular  masses  and  in  double  wedge-shaped  crystals,  with  the  usual 
<'olor  and  pleochroism  of  this  mineral.  The  apatite  is  present  in  the 
familiar  colorless  prisms  so  well  known.  All  occur  as  inclusions  in  all 
the  other  constituents,  but  they  are  more  frequently  in  and  around  the 
air^rregates  of  the  bisilicates  than  elsewhere. 

Next  in  age  follow  the  iron  compounds.  These,  as  hjus  been  stated,  are 
augite,  hornblende  and  biotite,  whi(*h,  together  with  apatite,  nnigntjtite 
und  leucoxene,  form  aggregates  or  accumulations,  the  primary  constitu- 
•  nts  of  which  separated  from  the  magma  some  time  before  the  elements 
•>f  the  light-colored  groundmass  in  which  they  are  ind)ed(led. 

Hut  little  of  the  augite  remains  in  the  rock.  That  which  is  i)resent 
exists  as  very  light  green,  almost  colorless  cores,  whose  peripheries  are 
fringed  with  liright  green  hornl)lende.  The  maximum  extinction  observed 
in  tlR»se  cor(*s  is  87°.  In  all  cases  the  augite  lies  ind)edded  in  an  irr(»«xular 
aL'gregatc  of  the  green  hornblende,  biotite  and  leucoxene,  of  which  the 
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first  and  bust  mentioned  minerals  are  no  doubt  alteration  i)roducts  of  tin 
augite.  The  briglit  green  hornlilende  is  strongly  pleochroic  in  bright 
green  tints  in  sections  parallel  to  tlie  vertical  axis  and  in  green  antl 
brownish-green  tints  in  basal  sec^tions.  The  cross-cleavage  of  hornbleinl*' 
is  very  apparent  in  the  latti}r,  and  sometimes  this  is  accompanied  by  i\\v 
rectangular  cleavage  of  augite.  The  inclusions  of  this  hornblende,  a^  vi 
the  augite  from  which  it  is  derived,  are  apatite  and  small  grains  of  mag- 
netite. 

Intermingled  with  the  green  hornblende  and  including  large  masses  of 
it  are  large  and  small  i)lates  of  biotite,  whose  strong  pleochroism  is  in 
very  dark  brown  and  l)right  yellow  colors.  Its  extinction,  detenninol 
by  means  of  the  quartz  ocular,  is  j)arallel  to  the  cleavage,  but  its  axial 
figure  opens  slightly  when  revolved  between  crossed  nicols.  There  is  m 
evidence  that  the  mineral  is  an  alteration  product  of  augite.  Its  relation 
to  the  green  hornblende  and  leucoxene  which  it  inclosed  declares  it  tol^* 
younger  than  these,  or,  more  properly  si)eaking,  than  the  augite  from 
which  these  are  derived.  In  addition  to  the  green  hornblende  and  thi' 
leucoxene,*  the  biotite  also  includes  crystals  of  apatite  and  sphene  that 
are  probably  original  separations  from  the  magma. 

Another  form  of  the  biotite  is  surrounded  by  green  hornblende  in  such 
a  way  that  we  must  sui)pose  a  small  (|uantity  of  the  latter  to  have  ri^sult^Kl 
from  the  alteration  of  the  former,  for  the  borders  of  the  mica,  like  those 
of  the  augite,  are  fringed  with  a  narrow  rim  of  the  hornblende. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  brownish-green  hornl)lende  but  little  has  been 
learned.  It  is  frecjuently  in  idiomorphic  graias,  bounded  by  the  usual 
forms  found  on  hornblende,  and  is  often  twinned  according  to  the  ordinary 
law.  Its  color  in  prismatic  sections  is  dark  green,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow  in  a  direction  highly  inclined  to  the  cleavage,  and  dark  brown, 
almost  opaque  in  directions  nearly  parallel  to  it.  In  basal  sections  the  my 
parallel  to  a  is  dark  green,  while  that  parallel  to  6  is  almost  completely 
absorbed.  The  scheme  for  the  al)Sorption  is  consequently  c  =  6  >  a. 
The  extinction  is  high,  certiiinly  above  24°,  and  the  inclusions  imbeildeil 
in  the  mineral  are  those  common  to  the  other  bisilicatcs.  Around  it> 
edges  are  sometimes  discoverable  little  masses  of  iron  oxides  that  may 
indicate  magmatic  resorption.  This  variety  of  hornblende  was  seen  in  it*^ 
greatest  perfection  in  the  slide  made  from  Hawes'  original  specimen. 
Here  it  occurs  not  only  in  the  aggregated  basic  concrfjtions,  but  also  in 
isolated  idiomorphic  grains,  conmionly  associated  with  eleolite  or  its  do- 
com}>osition  jiroducts.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  specimens  obtjiined  by 
Mr.  Smith.     P'rom  the  fact  that  the  mineral  occurs  so  frequently  in  isolatiHl 


*Thc  ilistiru'tioii  horc  mailc  hotweon  tlu*  two  titnninm  minonil.«<  in  merely  one  of  oriKiti.  tin* 
Krtinnhir  Heromlary  Hiil»«t:uw«'  lKMnK«*!»lU'<l  l«Mif<»\«'tH\  aiul  tlHM*ry?*tiiIlixo<l  originni  litunnte  \h'VM 
tK*iiurnin:»t<'«|  sphi-rK*. 
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iJioiiiorphic  grains,  having  traces  of  having  undergone  resorption,  we 
must  conclude  that,  like  the  augite  and  the  biotite,  it  is  primary  in  origin 
and  not  secondary,  as  is  the  bright  green  hornblende. 

The  colorless  components  forming  the  mass  in  which  the  dark  aggre- 
gates lie  are  sodalite,  eleolite  and  feldspar,  whose  relative  ages  are  proba- 
bly in  the  order  named.    The  first  two  mentioned  are  in  small  quantity 
arf  compared  with  the  feldspar,  though  the  eleolite  is  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  characterize  the  rock  as  an  eleolite-syenite.     When  unaltered  it 
is  [)erfectly  colorless.     It  occurs  occasionally  in  prismatic  *  forms  between 
the  feldspar,  but  more  frequently  as  irregular  masses  associated  with  the 
basic  constituents  of  the  rock  and  often  surrounding  them,  and  also  as 
grains  included  in  the  intergrowths  of  albite  and  orthoclase.     The  time 
of  its  formation  consequently  was  between  that  of  the  bisilicates  and  that 
of  the  feldspar.    The  inclusions  in  the  eleolite,  besides  the  sphene  and 
bisilicates  already  mentioned,  are  flakes  of  a  brightly  polarizing,  fibrous 
substance,  and  tiny  grains  of  calcite.     Both  of  these  are  decomposition 
products  of  their  host,  for  as  they  increase  in  quantity  the  eleolite  sur- 
rounding them  gradually  loses  its  transparency  and  other  characteristics 
until  finally  it  passes  into  a  cloudy  mass,  consisting  largely  of  a  felt  of 
tlu'l)rightly  polarizing  fibers,  studded  here  and  there  with  grains  of  calcite. 
The  sodalite  is  distinguishable  from  the  fresh  eleolite  only  in  polarized 
li«rht.  where  it  remains  dark  during  an  entire  revolution.     It  occurs  under 
conditions  that  are  exactly  similar  to  those  under  which  eleolite  exists. 
It  is  found  cementing  the  bisilicates  in  the  basic  aggregates,  and  is  often 
present  as  inclusions  in  the  feldspar.     Rarely  is  it  discovered  in  pieces 
of  any  size  between  grains  of  feldspar.     Perhaps  its  most  characteristic 
fonn  of  occurrence  is  as  inclusions  in  the  feldspar.     These  are  usually 
very  irregular  in  shape,  but  occasionally  the  grains  show  very  clearly 
the  traces  of  dodecahedral  i)lanes  (figure  2).    That  the  isotropic  grains 
are  Hodalite  and  not  some  other  regularly  crystallizing  mineral  may  be 
beautifully  shown  by  Lemberg's  test,t  in  which  a  dilute  acid  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  uncovered  section. 
In  a  portion  of  a  slide  treated  in  this  way  the  isotropics  grains  were  covered 
with  a  white  coating  of  silver  chloride,  while  the  nepheline  grains  re- 
luained  unaflected. 

The  sodalite,  like  the  eleolite,  is  older  than  the  feldspars,  but  is  younger 
tlian  the  bisilicates.  A  single  observation  upon  the  relative  ages  of  the 
fjrst  two  mentioned  minerals  indicate-^  tliat  the  sodalite  preceded  the 
eleolite  in  the  time  of  its  formation. 


•It  Is  prolwibly  this  that  whm  taktm  by  Hhwom  fi)r  quartz  ("^oo  tU'sc-riplion,  p.  24.'J). 
fj.  Leinlterg:  Zeits.  tl.  d.  geol.  (it^HclI.,  h.  xlii,  181X),  p.  738. 

XXXIII— Bull.  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol,  3,  1801. 
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Tlie  ft;Ul!t|iar  waa  tin*  ktest  of  all  the  compoiieiila  to  crystallizu.    It  nm- 

atitutta  about  80  jier  cent  of  the  entire  rock,  and  occuw  almost  exclusively 
in  large  Carlabad  twina,  with  irregular  outlines.     In  spit«  of  the  aiiuii- 


(lanec  of  apiiarent  crystals  in  the  hand-specimen,  the  thin  section  conUin^ 
no  grains  with  idiomorphic  forms.  A  It  have  such  shapes  as  are  pennillLiI 
them  by  surrounding  grains ;  so  that  we  have  in  this  feldspathic  iiortioii 


of  tJie  nick  an  interpenetrating  nuiss  of  large  twinned  grains,  which  liavi 
however,  u  well  niarketl  extension  in  u  single  direction,  and  tliu^ 
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coluiunar  habit.  In  natural  light  the  substance  of  the  feldsi)ar  ai)i)ear8 
to  be  homogeneous,  but  under  crossed  nicols  it  is  seen  to  be  an  inter- 
LTowth  of  two  very  different  substances  with  extinctions  corresi)onding 
to  orthoclase  and  albite.  The  orthoclase  has  suffered  the  effects  of  altera- 
tion to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  the  albite,  and  in  consequence 
hjis  often  entirely  disappeared,  while  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  a 
iloudy  aggregate  of  kaolin  or  of  micaceous  minerals.  The  albite  remains 
quite  fresh,  and  so  includes  these  secondary  products.  The  other  inclu- 
sions of  the  albite,  as  well  as  those  of  the  orthoclase,  are  the  cleolite  and 
>odalite  grains  already  referred  to,  with  crystals  of  sphene,  apatite,  and 
(lark  green  hornblende,  and  an  occasional  rounded  grain  of  zircon ;  besides, 
«>f  course,  the  usual  liquid  inclusions.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
other  feldspars  than  those  mentioned  are  present  or  not,  but  it  is  assured 
by  the  analysis  of  the  rock  that  if  they  do  occur  it  is  in  but  very  small 
♦[uantity.  A  separation  of  the  feldspar  from  the  powdered  rock  by  a  heavy 
solution  i)()ints  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for  while  a  great  lot  of  material 
fell  when  the  density  of  the  solution  was  between  2.571  and  2.586,  but  a 
trilling  quantity  was  precipitated  on  either  side  of  these  limits.  An 
analysis  of  that  portion  of  the  powder  whose  specific  gravity  was  2.57-2.58 
>howed  it  to  consist  partly  of  eleolite  and  partly  of  feldspar.  These  were 
separated  by  extraction  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  digestion  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  then  analyzed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  who  reports  these 
tiL'ures : 


Nepheline. 


Feldspars. 


8i(), . 
AljOa 
Fc,(>3 
CaO  . 
HaO. 


45.31 
32.()7 


2.00 


Mj,K) 1  .IH 

K,() '. O.70            1 

Na./) I2m 

H.^() I  1.5(){nilc.) 


i<j.r>o 

.13 
.11 
.07 
tr. 
5.80 
7.44 


*>  I 


Total 


100.00 


100.21 


From  the  result  of  this  analysis  it  is  (piite  plain  that  the  insoluble  por- 
tion of  the  powder  is  a  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  albite  molecules;  and 
since  the  microscope  shows  the  j)resonce  of  two  feldspars  in  each  grain, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  these  moletudes  are  in  the  form  of  intergrowths 
of  orthoclase  and  albite  and  not  in  their  combination  anorthoclase. 
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An  analysis  of  the  rock  made  by  the  same  chemist  gave : 

SiO, 59.01 

TiO, 81 

AI.Oj 18.18 

FejOs 1.63 

FeO 3.(55 

MnO 03 

CaO 2.40 

SrO tr. 

BaO > OS 

Mg()  1.05 

K,0 5.34 

Na,o rm 

ZrO tr. 

H2O(atl00°) 15 

H-P  (above  100**) 50 

PA tr. 

CI 12 

Total 99.98 


2\ 


A  single  glance  at  this  column  affirms  the  statement  above  made  that 
if  any  plagioclase  other  than  albite  is  present  in  the  rock  it  must  be  in 
very  small  quantity,  for  the  2.40  per  cent  of  CaO  indicated  l)y  the  analy:?iV 
is  not  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  15  percent  of 
augite,  hornblende,  biotite  and  sphcne  that  are  known  to  exist  there- 
Again,  the  percentage  of  K.^0  is  less  than  that  of  Na-^O.  Even  after  allow- 
ing for  the  excess  "of  Na^O  over  K^O  in  the  eleolite  and  the  presence  of 
sodium  in  the  sodalite,  there  still  would  remain  a  larger  proportion  of 
Na,0  than  of  K^O.  This  would  necessarily  imply  that  albite  is  in  excej^s 
over  orthoclase. 

Suvimanj. — Although  but  few  specimens  of  the  Red  hill,  New  Hamp- 
shire, rock  have  been  examined,  enough  is  known  of  the  occurrence  to 
enable  us  to  declare  it  to  he  an  acid  eleolite-syenite,  containing  a  larger 
proi)ortion  of  albite  than  of  orthoclase.  Its  essential  constituents  in  the 
order  of  their  ages  are  augite,  hornl)len(le,  biotite,  sodalite,  eleolite  and 
the  two  felds])ars,  orthoclase  and  albite.  Its  accessory  primary  compo- 
nents are  apatite,  crystallized  s})hene,  magnetite  and  occasionally  zircon. 
and  its  secondary  constituents  granular  sj)hene  and  bright-green  horn- 
Ijlende,  besides  fibrous  decomposition  i)roducts  of  eleolite  and  of  ortho- 
clase. It  differs  from  lit^^hfieldite  in  being  less  acid,  in  containing  a  littb- 
less  albite  and  more  undoubtedly  original  orthoclase,  and  especially  in  the 
possession  of  augite,  hornblende  and  s])hene,  all  of  which  are  important 
elements  in  the  con) position  of  most  eleolite-syenites.     Besides,  the  New 
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Hampshire  rock  contains  original  sodalite,  while  this  mineral  in  the 
Maine  rock  is  principally  secondary.  The  former  therefore  is  more 
nearly  a  normal  eleolite-syenite  than  is  the  latter,  although  it  possesses 
an  abnormally  high  j)ercentage  of  albite,  as  indicated  by  the  high  per- 
(\Mitage  of  silica  and  the  low  percentage  of  alumina,  together  with  an 
rxcess  of  soda  over  potash. 


Explanation  of  Plate  7. 

FiGi'UR  1.— Litchfieldite  in  natural  light.    The  dark  mineral  is  lepidomelane.    The 

larjrc  ^ray  areas  in  the  lower  left  of  the  picture  and  the  light  arv^ 
surrounded  Iw  the  mica  are  eleolitt*.  Ever>^thing  else  is  all>ite. 
X  .33. 

FKiiRE  2.— Lit(!hfielditc  under  crossed  nicols.  Here  the  eleolite  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  plagio<*lase,  since  the  former  polarizt»s  with  a  uni- 
formly dark  gray  tint.  Nearly  all  of  the  material  include<l  l>etwwn 
platt's  of  tlie  lepidomekine  are  thus  sei^i  to  \>e  this  mineral.  Tin* 
very  light  colored  aggregate  in  figure  1  breaks  ui>,  under  cross^ttl 
nicols,  into  a  mosaic  of  small  plagifK-lasc  grains,  that  surnninds  thr 
basic  elements  of  the  rock  and  separates  them  from  each  other 

X  .:«. 


(26-i) 
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FI6LD1TE,    NATURAL    UflHT. 


E  2— LITCMFIELDITE;    CROSSED    MICOLS. 


MICROSTRUCTURE   OF  LITCHRELDITE. 
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Introductory. 

This  paper  will  aim  to  do  for  one  genus  of  Paleozoic  corals  what  is 
much  needed  for  many  others ;  it  will  attempt  to  give  dcfiniteness  to  the 
set  of  characters  by  which  the  genus  may  be  recognized,  will  examine 
the  various  species  assigned  to  it  with  reference  to  these  characters,  and 
will  indicate  the  special  points  of  structure  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  its  nearest  relatives. 

The  work  was  begun  upon  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Alexander  Winchell,  with  the  freedom  of  liis 
valuable  paleontological  library. 

Historical  and  Descriptive. 
• 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  published  in  1826,  the  leaniwl 
Goldfuss  described  and  figured  a  simple  decorticated  coral  from  Kentucky 
as  Cijathophyllum  pUcaUnn.*  The  septa  are  stated  to  be  somewhat  thick- 
ened, not  converging  regularly  at  the  center,  but  folded  and  twij^t^l- 
A  few  pages  later,  but  in  the  same  list  of  new  species  of  the  gemi^ 
Cyathophi/llinYij  he  described  an  essentially  different  coral  from  Sweden 
and  inadvertently  assigned  to  it  the  same  name,  Cyathophyllum  pliratmnJ 
Perceiving  his  error,  the  name  of  the  latter  form  wa«  subsetiuently 
changed  to  C.  peijolmtum  on  the  manuscript  in  the  museum  of  the 
university  of  Bonn.J 

This  Swedish  coral  was  thus  originally  described :  • 

"  Top-shaped,  simple  and  free.  The  cells  prolife rating  from  the  center  are  funnel- 
shaped  and  thin,  show  a  radiate,  regular  folding  instead  of  radial  lamella*,  an<i  are 
partly  free  at  their  edges,  partly  grown  together  in  layers.  This  coral  shows  mopt 
clearly  the  cell  stmcture  of  this  genus." 

The  excellent  figure  given  shows  the  coral  to  diff'er  very  essentially 
from  Cyathcrphyllum  as  at  present  characterized. 

In  1831  Ehrenberg  presented  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften,  in  which  he  refers  CyathophyUuni  plicaUim,  C  ceratties.  C. 
fletumum,  C.  tfenniculare,  C,  secundum,  C.  lamellosum  and  C  plarentifonnej 
all  of  Goldfuss,  to  Stromhodn  of  Schweigger.§     Aside  from  the  fact  that 

*  Petrcfticta  Germanifp,  erster  theil,  1826;  page  54,  tab.  xv,  fig.  12. 

tPago  69,  tab.  xviii,  fig.  6. 

X  Monographie  den  Polypiers  Fossiles  cies  Terrains  Paln.»ozolquo,P  1851,  Edwards  and  Haime,  p.i«* 
40.">;  Histoire  Nuturelle  des  Coral  I  iaires,  Milne-Ed  wardn,  tome  troisi-^me,  180O,  p.  ;joo. 

g  Beitr.'ige  r.nr  physiologisohen  Kcnntniss  dor  Corallenthiere  im  allgonioinvn,  nnd  Jjesondof;*  il*'" 
rollien  Moeros,  nebstcinem  Versiicho  ziir  physiologis<'l»<Mi  8yf*t»»matik  dcrsolbiMi :  Abhandlniiif;»'i> 
d*»r  KriniglichiMi  Akadrnii**  dor  Wissrnsohuftcn  zu  Korlin,  lsH2  (ls:U). 
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the  structure  of  the  Kentucky  form  only  would  permit  its  reference  to 
thi.s  genus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  plicatum  meant  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  enumeration  of  these  species  by  Ehrenberg  follows  the 
order  of  description  by  Gold  fuss.  Had  the  reference  been  to  the  Swedish 
coral  it  would  have  stood  last  in  the  list.  Lonsdale,  however,  some  eight 
years  later,  in  describing  corals  from  the  Wenlock  limestone  of  England, 
made  this  latter  form  synonymous  with  Strombodes  plicatum  of  Ehrenberg.* 
The  following  description  and  the  figures  which  accompany  it  render  it 
almost  certain  that  he  really  had  in  mind  the  structure  of  the  Kentucky 
coral,  the  plicatum  proper  and  not  the  perfoliatam  : 

'*  This  coral  is  essentially  distinguished  from  Cyathophyllum  and  Cystiphtfllum  hy 
internal  structure,  the  center  consisting  not  of  transverse  plates,  resembling  the 
H'pta  of  a  XaulUuitj  or  of  bladder-like  cells,  but  of  lamelhe  contorted  spirally.  In 
the  description  of  Strombmlts  by  Schweigger  and  other  authors,  this  structure  is  not 
mentioned ;  it  is  presumed,  nevertheless,  that  the  fossil  here  represented  is  a 
Strombodes^  and  that  it  is  the  S.  plicatum  of  Goldfuss." 

It  seems  very  probable  that  figures  46  and  4c  are  of  PtychophyUam 
IKUellatum,  Schlotheim,  sp.,t  while  the  affinities  of  the  other  forms  are 
more  uncertain  and  indeterminate  from  the  figures  and  description. 

In  his  "  Silurian  Fossils  of  Ireland  "  J  McCoy  refers  certain  forms, 
"  Rare  in  the  green  slates  of  Doonquin,  Dingle,  county  Kerry,"  to  the 
Swedish  coral  under  the  name  Stromhod^  pliciUuJi,  simply  following  the 
lead  of  Ix)n3dale.§  Under  the  name  Cyathophyllum  plicativm,  Goldf.,  de 
Koninck  described  and  figured  a  series  of  specimens  from  the  Carbo- 
niferous of  Belgium,! I  comparing  them  with  the  original  Kentucky  coral 
of  Goldfuss  in  the  Bonn  museum.  This  type  and  the  form§  associated 
with  it  have  no  interest  in  this  connection  further  than  their  complete 
separation  from  the  Swedish  perfoliatum.  Milne-Edwards  thought  that 
the  Kentucky  coral  might  be  referred  to  Hallia,  E.  and  H.  % 

In  a  work  which  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  (the  second  edition  of 
Lamarck)**  Milne-Edwards  refers  certain  corals  to  the  C.  plicatum  (per- 
fdiatum)  of  Goldfuss ;  and  with  this  possible  exception  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  other  specimens  of  this  coral  described  or  figured  from 
1826  to  1850.      Recognizing  that  this  form  has  no  relationship  with 

C}/athopkyllum,  Edwards  and  Haime,  in  their  **  British  Fossil  Corals," 

—  ^ 

•  MurfhiHon's  Silurian  System,  pt.  il,  IS'VJ,  pp.  Gl)I-6U2,  pi.  16  bis,  fign.  4,  4a,  46,  4c. 

tHlMt.  Nat.  dcs  Cor.,  I86(i,  vol.  iii,  p.  4iX);  Monographie  der  Zoaiitharia  SclerodormuUi  Rukohh 
(IhT'i).  WludiKlaw  Dy»K)wski,  p.  142. 

tlH46,  p.  CI. 

i.\  Monograph  of  the  British  FoshiI  Corals,  pt.  v,  p.  '291. 

Def<cription  den  Animatix  Fos(*ile8  qui  se  trouvent  dans  le  Terrain  Carhonif(>re  do  Belgique,  1842-4, 
|).  22,  pi.  r,  figa.  4a-*/. 

'  Hi».  Nat.  des  Cor.,  vol.  iii,  p.  li'ST. 

••Vol.  li,  18.W,  p.  431, 
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founded  upon  it  the  genus  ChoiiophyUum,  and  assigned  to  it  the  following' 
generie  characters : 

^'  Coralhiin  Himple,  and  constituted  principally  by  a  series  of  iufundi  bull  form 
lafmhej  superposed  and  invaginated,  the  surfiice  of  whicli  presents  numerous  septal 
radii  etjually  developed,  and  extending  from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  N" 
rifhimeUa  nor  iralle"* 

The  following  year  this  same  description  reappeared  in  their  **  Poly- 
piers  Fossiles,"t  with  the  additional  note — *'  The  ehonophylla  have  sonic 
relationship  with  Strombodes.hui  they  always  remain  simple  and  present 
no  walls  ;  they  differ  from  the  ptychophylla  by  the  absence  of  any  ((an- 
tral organ."  This  was  then  again  published  by  Milne-Edwards  in  Wi^l  T 
Morris,  in  1854,  referred  the  genus  to  the  then  imperfectly  known  IlfH"- 
phyUum,  and  this  genus  to  Strephodes  of  McCW,§  including  under  it  th<* 
CijaihophyUum  perfollatiim  of  Goldfuss  and  the  Strombod^s  pHcatus  of  Lon>- 
dale.  Fictet  followed  the  description  of  the  founders,  sim[)ly  omittinjr 
the  statement  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  wall.  || 

The  first  American  species  was  described  by  Billings  in  186(),*  hut 
neither  in  connection  with  this  description  nor  with  another  five  year:? 
later  does  he  offer  any  contribution  to  the  generic  literature.  He  was 
guided,  in  all  probability,  by  the  general  resemblance  between  his  typc'> 
and  the  excellent  figure  of  Goldfuss  rather  than  by  any  of  the  generic 
descri])tions  or  his  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  specimens.  Dybow^ki. 
in  his  elaborate  monograph  on  zoantharia  rugosa,  does  not  recognize  tlu- 
genus.  Based  U])on  a  study  of  the  first  of  Billings'  species,  C.  inagnijirifm. 
Dr.  Rominger,  in  1876,  published  the  most  complete  and  satisfiictw' 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  yet  made :  ** 

"Single  turbinate  poly paria, composed  of  invaginated,  radially  plicated  cell  mps 
which  are  intimately  united  within  the  central  area,  and  form  with  their  linrar 
plications  continuous  vertical  crests,  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  tlio 
corallum,  and  uniting  in  the  center  into  a  somewhat  twisted  fascicle,  but  without 
(M imposing  a  solid  central  axis.  The  interlamellar  interstii^es  of  this  central  fiu- 
cicle  or  core  are  traversed  by  transverse  vesiculose  plates,  but  no  larger  transvcrsn' 
diaphnigmatic  septa  are  observable.  In  the  i)eripheral  area  the  structure  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  connection  between  the  invaginated  cups  l)ecomei5  inori' 
loose,  the  linear  plications  ojien  themselves  and  spread  horizontally,  forming  gra<l- 
ually  widening  and  moderately  convex  band-like  folds  of  the  expandt^l  laniinar 
cup  walls,  which  are  superimposed  in   well-defined  membniniform  layers,  '»u^* 

♦Brit.  Foss. Cor.,  pt.  i,  liCH),  p.  Ixix. 

t  18ol,  p.  4<i5. 

JHiMt.  Nttt.  den  Cor.,  lam,  vol.  iii,  p.  :J»^. 

'i,  rtitaloKiie  of  British  Fo.shIIm,  l8o4,  pp.  49,  AT,  04,  <»5. 

*i  Trait*'  de  PaK'ontologio,  vol.  iv,  1857,  p.  4,'>7. 

•!  CuntuliHii  Journal,  new  series,  vol.  v,  186(),  pp.  204-2rKi. 

♦♦(reological  Survey  of  Micliigan,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii.  pp.  llj-llG, 
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rriMwinjr  on  the  graiiiilose  pnjiiiiiience«  of  the  siirfiuv  of  another,  and  more  inti- 
mately ix>nnecting  in  the  linear  furrowH  between  the  plications,  which  correspond 
In  the  interlamellar  spaces  of  other  zoantharia  nigosa,  >>ut  were  confused  by 
Hillings  with  the  lamella\    *    *    *" 

Zittel  gives  in  his  Handbuch*  a  })rief  description  of  Chonophyllum 
u'hic'h  agrees  with  that  of  Pictet.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
recognition  of  the  genus  in  the  publications  of  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
Mr.  S.  A.  Miller,  in  his  ''  North  American  Geology  and  Paleontology,"! 
*iives  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  antiquated  description  of  Edwards  and 
Huime. 

In  18«52J  Professor  James  Hall  founded  his  genus  Cotwphi/Unm 
('*  OHiuji  and  folium;  in  allusion  to  the  inverted  conical  septa  "),  and 
described  the  single  species  Conophtfllnm  niagarense.  After  describing 
their  Choitophi/lhini  elllptlcuni  in  1873  Hall  and  Whitfield  add:  "This 
jrenus  is  apparently  identical  with  Chonophyllum,  Hall,  Paleontology  of 
Xnv  York,  vol.  2,  published  in  1852,  though  actually  in  print  more 
than  two  vears  earlier. "S  Either  from  this  note  or  from  the  nearlv 
identical  name,  HalPs  genus  has  been  quite  generally  confused  with  that 
of  Edwards  and  Hainie.  The  species  upon  which  it  was  founded  will 
)>e  shown  presently  to  be  a  (Jydiphyllum,  so  that  it  can  in  no  sense  be 
re;rarded  as  a  synonym. 

Confronted  with  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  generic  literature, 
we  begin  our  labors  upon  the  genus. 

• 

Type  Spkciks. 

The  celebrated  French  paleontologists  who  founded  the  genus  gave  as 
the  type ''  VhomriihyUum  perfoUatum  ;  Cyathophyllum  perfoliatum,  (loldf.,  tab. 
xviii,  fig.  5."  This  species,  previously  referred  to,  was  founded  upon  a 
single  specimen  from  the  Upper  Silurian  (Niagara)  of  the  island  of  Got- 
land, Sweden,  and  now  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Bonn  university. 
Tlie  figure  of  Goldfuss  shows  that  the  septa,  instead  of  being  lamellar 
j>lates  as  in  typical  rugose  corals,  are  formed  by  a  series  of  super^josed 
layerrf,  convex  upward,  and  curved  downward  at  their  edges  to  form 
the  side  faces  of  each  septum.  This  structure  is  also  shown,  but  less 
<  leurly,  in  a  ])hotograph  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Professor  Carl  Schliiter, 
•)t"  Bonn  university  (see  plate  8,  figure  1).  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  genus  Chonophyllum.  In  a  letter  of  May  10, 
1>^1H),  Dr.  Gurttav  Lindstrom,  of  Stockholm,  writes  that  in  his  last  cata- 


*  Handbticli  der  Piiheuntologio,  bund  i.  ISHo,  p.  22!». 

1 1880,  p.  177. 

J  PaleuntoloKy  of  New  York,  vol.  ii,  I8.Vi,  p.  114. 

rrwcnty-tliird  Report  tin  tlic  Statt-  Cuhiiu't  of  New  York  for  lH<i!>.  IS7:J,  p.  J-i:;. 
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logue  of  Swedish  fossils  he  referred  certain  rare  forms  from  Gotland  to 
this  species  of  Goldfuss,  but  upon  closer  examination  he  finds  them  t*) 
differ;  and  he  considers  ChonophyUitni  perfolUiUnn  to  be  identical  with 
Piychophylhnn  pateilatum,  Schloth.,  sp.  The  specimens  de:3cribed  !)y  Ed- 
wards and  Haime  he  regards  as  quite  different.  Owing  to  the  confusion 
thus  occasioned,  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  abandon  the  genus  and 
distribute  its  species  among  other  genera.  Professor  Schliiter  made  a 
personal  examination  of  the  specimen  for  me  and  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  its  relationship.  He  reports  it  taller  than  an  ordinary 
Ptt/chophylhim  jxiteUatuvi  and  its  septa  less  twisted  at  the  center,  but  in 
other  respects  similar.  Reasons  will  be  given  presently  for  thinking  that 
this  cannot  be  a  Ptychophyllum,  In  the  meantime  it  seems  hopeless  t4> 
try  to  draw  any  generic  characters  from  this  specimen  or  from  any  of  the 
early  literature.  If  the  Swedish  coral  and  those  of  Edwards  and  Hainio 
were  all  that  were  to  be  disposed  of,  this  paper  would  not  have  been  prt- 
pared.  As  it  is,  however,  a  well  marked  and  interesting  group  of  fonn.s 
occurs,  readily  separated  from  typical  forms  of  all  other  genera  and  aj)- 
l)arently  related  to  the  original  of  Goldfuss.  If  this  type  coral  Ls  tM 
generically  related  to  these,  or  if  it  is  referable  to  some  previously  est4il»- 
lished  genus,  then  a  new  generic  nanie  must  be  proposed  for  this  groujK 
If,  however,  it  is  so  related,  then  it  can  stand  only  nominally  as  the  type, 
and  the  details  of  structure  must  be  drawn  from  other  sources.  The  horns 
of  the  dilemma  presented  us  then  are  (1)  to  alter  the  name  of  forms  famil- 
iar to  American  paleontologists  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century'  or  (2)  to 
draw  the  details  of  structure  from  the  second  acceptable  species  assigned  to 
the  gcMius  and  general  characters  only  from  the  original  specimen.  We  Ih- 
lieve  that  we  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  most,  if  not  all,  working  in 
this  line  if  we  grasp  the  latter  alternative ;  and  hence  we  have  studied  (\ 
matjnijicum^  Billings,  in  this  way  and  around  it  have  grouped  the  related 
species.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  our  sinipK' 
rugose  corals,  the  first  American  si)ecies  to  be  described,  most  widely 
distributed  and  abundant,  and  showing  most  typically  all  points  of 
structure. 

Generic  Chakacters. 

Groivth.  —The  rei)rcscntatives  of  ('hnnaphyUum  nmst  be  cht^^sed  under 
the  nionastres  of  Fromentel,  or  or«ranisms  which  increase  entirelv  bv  ova 
rather  than  by  gemmation  or  fission.  In  some  specimens  of  C.  pondenhMun. 
Rom.,  however,  there  is  found  a  central  calicinal  budding  of  from  one  to 
four  corallites,  leading  to  a  loose  variety  of  compound  growth.  The 
characteristic  form  is  short  conical,  turbinate  or  patellate,  but  a  conico- 
cylindrical  growth,  with  little  or  no  curving,  is  not  unconmion  in  some 
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species.  The  base  may  be  acute  or  obtuse  and  provided  with  an  attach- 
ment sear.  The  outer  calicinal  margins  are,  typically,  horizontally  ex- 
panded and  at  times  more  or  less  reflexed.  The  size  varies  with  the  age 
and  species,  in  C.  magnijicum  attaining  a  greater  diameter  than  in  any 
other  known  simple  coral.  Fragments  have  been  found  which  belonged 
to  specimens  not  less  than  22  or  23  cm  in  diameter.  The  single  speci- 
men upon  which  this  species  was  founded  had  a  diameter  of  16.5  cm 
and  an  estimated  length  of  11.5  cm. 

Oilier  C<wenng. — Owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  septa  there  is 
neither  necessity  nor  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  true  wall  such  as 
exists  in  typical  rugose  corals.  A  simple,  protective,  epithecal  covering 
was  secreted  and  deposited  by  the  "  randplatte,"  or  that  portion  of  the 
polyp  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  calyx.  This  covering  conforms  to 
all  the  regularities  and  irregularities  of  the  corallum  itself,  shows  the 
ordinary  circular  accretion  ridges  of  growth,  and  is  longitudinally  striated 
with  narrow  grooves  and  broad  flat  or  concave  bands,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  width  from  the  base  toward  the  edge  of  the  calyx.  These  grooves 
mark  the  position  of  the  interaeptal  cavities  and  the  broad  bands  the 
position  of  the  septa  themselves.  Thin  sections  show  that  the  epitheca 
is  in  contact  with  the  under  concave  surface  of  the  septa  only  here  and 
there,  and  that  it  receives  its  support  mainly  from  the  ridges  produced 
by  the  downwardly  deflected  edges  of  the  series  of  layers  which  form 
thera.  Owing  to  this  lopse  connection  with  the  body  of  the  corallum  the 
epitheca  is,  in  many  specimens,  either  partially  or  completely  lost,  perhaps 
from  marine  or  atmospheric  agencies.  In  consequence,  decorticated  forms 
are  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  genus,  and  it  was  this  £Eu;t  which  led 
the  founders  to  assert  the  absence  of  wall  rather  than  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  outer  covering  which  they  were  able  to  obtain  from  their  limited 
number  of  specimens.  In  all  recognized  species,  radicinal  and  spinulose 
processes  are  absent. 

('(dyx. — The  calyx  is  generally  spacious  and  deep  in  comparison  with 
the  height  of  the  corallum.  In  some  forms,  however,  it  may  be  shallow 
and  basin-like ;  in  others  there  .is  an  abrupt  and  deep  central  pit,  with 
nearly  vertical  sides  and  broadly  expanded  margins.  The  outer  edges 
may  be  horizontally  explanate  or  reflexed  upon  one  or  all  sides.  The 
fovea  is  entirely  absent  or  it  exists  only  in  the  most  rudimentary  condi- 
tion. The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  in  general  flat,  never  smooth,  but  in  one 
siiecies  {(I  ponderosinn)  a  distinct  elevation  may  be  formed  by  the  twist- 
ing together  of  the  primary  septa. 

Septa. — The  original  specimen  of  Goldfuss  contains  76  septa;  in  C 
imijmju'iim  they  range  from  this  nunil)cr  to  120  in  mature  specimens, 
while  in  (*.  j)t))Klei'(».win  they  may  reach  140.     I  n  tlie  specimens  of  Edwards 
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and  Haime  the  septa  are  stated  to  l)e  of  etiiial  length ;  but  in  all  fonu> 
examined  we  have  found  them  alternating,  of  two  orders,  those  of  tin* 
second  order  terminating  as  they  reach  the  central  pit,  those  of  the  first 
extending  to  the  center.  These  primaries  may  remain  straight  or  become 
more  or  less  twisted,  but  not  so  as  to  form  a  columella.  Viewed  from  tin- 
calvx  the  direction  of  the  twist  is  left-handed,  ?.  ^.,  contrary  to  the  haiuls 
of  a  watch. 

Near  the  base  and  along  the  central  vertical  axis  the  septa  present  the 
form  of  vertical  lamelhe,  apparently  similar  to  the  ordinary  lamellar 
septa ;  but  as  they  pass  outward  from  the  center  and  upward  from  th»* 
base  to  the  outer  calyx  margin  they  gradually  thicken  until  in  some  of 
the  largest  forms  of  C  magnificnm  they  are  5  mm  across  at  the  periphery 
of  the  calyx.  In  the  calyx  about  the  pit  the  septa  appear  thin  and  sharp, 
but  pass  outward  as  gradually  broadening  convex  bands,  separated  in 
the  outer  area  by  very  narrow  grooves  which  mark  the  position  of  the 
interseptal  cavities.  If  the  outer  edges  of  these  septa  are  examined  in 
decorticated  specimens,  or  if  vertical  sections  are  prepared  through  thi> 
outer  area,  each  septum  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  delicate, 
regularly  curved,  superposed  membranifonn  layers  with  their  convexitit'^ 
upward  (figure  2).  It  was  these  spaces  which  Billings  mistook  for  the 
interseptal  spaces  *  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Rominger.f  The  regularity, 
distance  apart,  and  thickness  of  these  layers  are  subject  to  some  variation 
in  the  diflerent  species.  They  are  most  beautifully  and  typically  devel- 
oped in  C.  inaffnijicum,  where  they  average  about  5  or  6  to  the  mm,  but 
range  from  3  to  12  to  the  mm.  In  this  same  species  their  average  thick- 
ness in  several  thin  sections  Wius  found  to  be  about  ^  mm,  the  thick(*:*t 
being  ^  and  the  thinnest  ones  observed  t^  nmi. 

Along  the  medial  plane  of  each  septum  these  layers  are  approximately 
horizontal  for  a  short  distance,  curve  gradually  downward  toward  the 
sides,  and  finally  are  sharply  deflected,  fusing  with  one  another  alonjr 
their  edges  to  form  the  side  faces  of  the  septum.  Occasionally  a  layer,  or 
a  series  of  layers,  unites  directly  with  those  just  beneath  before  reachiivi 
the  side,  and  thus  fakes  no  part,  fbr  some  distance  at  least,  in  the  actu.il 
formation  of  the  septal  faces.  When  the  septum  has  become  too  narrow, 
an  upper  layer  may  send  down  its  edges  upon  each  side  completely  en- 
wraj)ping  as  many  as  12  or  15  older  ones,  thus  suggesting  their  method  of 
growth.  In  general,  these  layers  are  not  continuous  from  one  septum  U^ 
it,s  neighbor,  but  each  septum  is  made  up  of  an  independent  serie:^. 
Occasionally  they  pass  completely  across  for  a  short  distance,  arching  up- 
ward in  the  interse])tal  (cavity  and  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  vesi- 


*(^rt!i.  .lonr.,  now  sorit's,  vol.  v,  18<i«>,  jj.  2155. 
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c'les.  (Figure  2,  plate  8,  will  be  found  on  minute  examination  to  show  this 
structure.)  These  layers  are  drawn  as  continuous  by  Billings,  not  only 
from  septum  to  septum  but  also  through  the  center  *  It  is  this  erroneous 
conception  of  them  which  has  caused  the  genus  to  be  described  as  having 
complete  tabula?  and  as  made  up  of  superposed  and  invaginated  cell-cups. 
In  radial  sections  through  the  septa  the  cut  edges  of  these  layers  appear 
as  delicate  parallel  lines,  sloping  gently  from  the  edge  of  the  calyx  down- 
ward toward  the  center.  Intersected  at  right  angles  by  the  supporting 
irrowths  they  present,  in  typical  forms,  a  Stromatopora-liko  appearance 
(figure  5).  As  the  septum  approaches  the  center  the  layers  become  more 
sharply  bent,  the  side  faces  are  brought  more  closely  together,  and  there  is 
formed  a  thin  but  double  septum  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
ordinary  (*orals. 

As  a  support  for  these  delicate  layers  there  are  abundantly  developed 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  each,  granular  or  spinulose  processes.  In 
certain  specimens  of  C.  magnificxtm  vertical  plates  are  formed  which  may 
})e  somewhat  curved  or  warped,  presenting  a  vermiform  appearance  under 
the  hand  lens,  and  arranged  across  the  septum  (figure  3).  These  may 
})o  over  a  mm  in  breadth  and  continuous  upward  for  several  mm,  actu- 
ally intersecting  the  layers.  They  may  start  as  simple  spinules  and 
irradually  widen  into  plates  as  they  ascend.  In  certain  cases  they  are 
simply  placed  in  corresponding,  or  nearly  corresponding,  position  upon 
the  successive  layers.  These  growths  have  their  flat  faces  shown  in  figure 
2,  their  edges  in  figure  5,  and  their  cross-sections  in  figure  8.  On  the 
side  faces  of  the  septa  these  growths  are  reduced  to  rounded  granula- 
tions, and  under  this  form  extend  inward  to  the  pit  (figure  5).  They 
have  been  observed  here  to  be  at  times  crowded  together  into  rows  ex- 
tending, for  short  distances,  ui)ward  and  outward.  A  rather  character- 
istic roughened  appearance  is  thus  given  to  the  septa  when  viewed  from 
the  calyx. 

The  forms  which  may  be  referred  to  the  genus  do  not  offer  advantages 
tor  the  determination  of  the  order  of  the  interpolation  of  new  septa, 
owing  to  their  general  shape  and  structure.  The  widening  of  the  septa 
at  the  edge  of  the  calyx  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  diametral 
jirowth  of  the  corallum,  thus  giving  occasion  and  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  few  new  ones.  The  septa  generally  sbirt  from  the  base  with 
an  irregular  spiral  twist  in  which  the  foundations  are  early  laid  for 
nearly  all  that  will  be  needed.  A  young  specimen  of  C.  magiiificffm  witli 
II  height  of  12  mm  and  a  calyx  diameter  of  28  mm  has  72  septa,  while 
a  mature  specimen  of  the  same  species,  80  mm  in  diameter,  has  but  SO. 
Another  specimen  in  expanding  its  calyx  from  18  to  KMl  mm   and 

•Can.  Jour  ,  now  sories,  vol.  v,  pi.  i,  fi>?.s.  n  and  e. 
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growing  vertically  40  mm  has  gained  but  tv:o  new  septa.  In  some  forms, 
however,  a  greater  number  of  new  ones  are  introduced  showing  the 
tetrameral  structure  and  pinnate  arrangement  along  the  cardinal  septum, 
apparently  following  the  law  of  Dr.  Kunth.  Others  are  introducwl 
irregularly,  however,  throughout  the  quadrants  without  regard  for  any 
established  statutes. 

Dissejyimmts. — A  well  developed  vesicular  structure  occurs  in  the  outer, 
narrow,  interseptal  cavities  as  first  pointed  out  by  Rominger.  These  vet^i- 
cles  are  generally  delicate  and  rendered  more  or  less  irregular  by  theintnv 
duction  of  larger  ones,  probably  produced  by  the  union  of  neighboring^ 
septal  layers  (figure  4).  In  general  they  are  fonned  by  narrow  bands, 
united  along  their  edges  to  opposite  septal  faces,  convex  upward  and 
superposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  the  greatest  amount  of  space  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  material.  In  this  we  have  a  clue  to  the  use  of 
these  structures.  As  the  growth  of  the  }>olyp  demanded  more  comnuHli- 
ous  quarters,  a  gradually  expanding  corallum  was  constructed.  The 
lower,  unoccupied  portions,  now  entirely  useless,  had  to  be  shut  off  from 
that  which  was  habitable  by  ectodermal  secretions  of  calcium  carbonate. 
This  was  accomplished  in  three  ways  among  the  Paleozoic  conils :  (I) 
by  vesicles  alone,  (2)  by  tabular  alone,  or  (3)  by  a  combination  of  vesicles 
and  incomplete  tabula\  In  the  case  of  CiumophtiUum^  vesicles  were 
deposited  in  the  outer  area  and  in  the  central  area  irregular  transverse 
leaflets  which  represent  rudimentary  tabular.  In  the  case  of  polyps 
which  early  matured  and  then  continued  to  build  a  long  cylindrieal 
corallum,  as  in  Zaphrentis  gufuntea^  etc,  there  may  be  needed  some  such 
explanation  as  that  given  by  Verrill.* 

In  the  outer  area  these  vesicles  filled  the  interseptal  cavities  to  within 
one  or  two  mm  of  the  surface  of  the  sei)ta,  but  about  the  pit  they  wt^e 
left  more  open,  allowing  the  thin  se])ta  to  project  with  their  granulated 
surfaces. 

Central  Area. — As  has  previously  been  stated,  the  primary  septa  reach 
the  center  as  dou])le  lamellar  plates,  where  they  may  be  more  or  loss 
twisted,  but  not  so  as  to  form  a  columella.  Vertical  sections  through 
this  region  show  the  septa  as  angularly  wavy,  vertical  lines.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  pit  the  vesicles  become  more  irregular  and  elongated, 
and  the  plates  forming  them  pass  into  irregular  transverse  leaflets.  No 
true  tabular  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  species,  although  when  these 
leaflets  occur  at  approximately  the  same  level  in  adjoining  wedge- 
shaped  cavities  between  the  septa  they,  for  short  distances,  may  simu- 
late irregular  tabula*.  A  i)atch  of  this  central  area  is  shown  in  the  lower 
])ortion  of  figure  5  (plate  8)  ;  although  small,  it  is  entirely  characteristic. 


♦Am.  Jonrii.  Sci.,  .'Ul  sorit»s,  vol.  iii,  1872,  p.  I«7. 
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Classification. 

Pxlwards  and  Haiine  located  the  genus  in  their  family  CyathophijlUdw^ 
tribe  Ci/athophi/lUntr,  thus  ascribing  to  it  a  regularly  radiate  septal  appa- 
ratus, superposed  tabular,  and  no  true  columella  *  They  made  no  pro- 
vi5«i<m  in  their  classification  for  a  coral  in  which  the  tabulai  are  absent  or 

• 

rudimentary,  with  regularly  radiate  septa  and  vesicles  well  developed. 
In  his  very  elaborate  classification  of  the  rugose  corals  Dybowski  f  does 
not  include  the  genus,  and  no  satisfactory  disposition  can  be  made  of  it 
oither  in  his  scheme  or  in  the  much  simplified  fonn  of  it  adopted  by 
Zittel.  This  latter  author  places  the  genus  under  Diaphragvmto'phora^ 
Dyb.,  thus  ascribing  to  it  complete  tabuloe  with  dissepiments  wanting 
or  rudimentary.  % 

The  characters  to  be  taken  note  of  in  its  classification  are  a  tetrameral, 
simple  growth ;  regularly  radiate  septa  formed  by  delicate,  superposed 
layers,  convex  upward;  a  simple  epithecal  wall;  well  developed  dis- 
sepiments ;  and  absence  of  fovea,  columella,  and  true  tabulje.  These 
])eculiarities  of  structure  require  that  special  provision  be  made  for  the 
irenus  in  any  classification  adopted. 

List  of  Species. 

RcsulU  of  defectlre  Definition. — When  we  consider  the  vagueness  which 
has  characterized  the  genus  Chonophyllum  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
a  wide  range  of  structure  in  the  species  assigned  to  it.  Tabulse  well 
developed,  tabulie  absent ;  dissepiments  occupying  but  a  portion  of  the 
corallum,  dissepiments  filling  the  entire  visceral  cavity ;  septa  remark- 
ably developed  ;  septa  reduced  to  mere  ridges  or  rows  of  spines.  In  the 
tell  species  thus  far  assigned  to  the  genus  there  are  at  least  five  different 
j^enera  represented,  and  of  those  who  have  dascribed  them,  excepting 
pos-sibly  those  who  have  worked  conjointly  upon  a  species,  no  two  have 
had  in  mind  the  same  set  of  generic  characters.  As  the  result  of  some 
correspondence  with  those  who  have  worked  furthest  in  this  line,  I  have 
found  them  generally  loth  to  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  genus. 

1.  Chonopfu/llain  perfoliatum^  (loldfuss,  sp. 

(-IfoihophijUmn.  plicaluni,  Goldf.     Petref.  Germ.,  erster  theil,  182(i,  p.  59, 

tab.  xviii,  fig.  5. 

C)/athophj/(lnm  perfoHatuniy  Goldf.     MS8.  in  BonU' museum. 

♦Brit.  Fo!«M.  Cor.,  18.50,  pt.  i,  p.  Ixix. 

fMon.  dor  Zoan.  Scler.  Hu^.,  1873,  pp.  74-84. 

X  Hanab.  Uer  Pal.,  vol.  I,  188(»,  p.  'iiKJ. 
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()/(Ulutphijllnni  jdlcatum,  Milne-Edwards.    Sec.  ed.  of  Lamarck,  t.  ii,  1S^><*», 

p.  431. 

(^honophylhnn  perfoliatum,  Edwards  and  Hainie.    Pol.  Fojns.  de«  Terr.  Pal., 

1851,  pp.  405-'6. 
"  "  Edwards  and  Haime.     Brit.  Foss.  C-or.,  pt.  iv, 

1853,  p.  235,  tab.  1,  fi^;.  5. 
"  ''  Milne-Edwards.     Hist.  Nat.  des   Cor.,  vol.  iii, 

1860,  p.  399. 

The  original  description  of  this  species  has  been  (quoted,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  Dr.  Schliiter  and  Dr.  Lindstroni  have  been  cited.  The  Swedish 
coral  has  a  turbinate  growth,  but  is  elongated  by  successive  expansion* 
and  contractions  of  the  calicinal  margins.  It  has  the  central  pit  and 
horizontally  expanded  growth  found  in  many  forms  of  Chonophylhnu 
(figure  1).  No  fovea  is  indicated.  There  are  76  septa,  but  slightly  twiyt4?d 
at  the  center  and  showing  in  the  photograph,  under  a  magnifier,  a  coarhc 
granular  appearance.  Each  septum  seems  to  be  made  up  of  curved,  super- 
posed layers  just  as  in  the  forms  described,  although  they  are  flatter  than 
in  C\  magnifiann.  They  are  regularly  convex  upward  and  iwt  angvhu. 
The  general  shape  of  the  corallum,  with  the  central  pit  and  explanate 
margins,  the  absence  of  fovea,  the  slight  twisting  of  the  se])ta  at  the 
center,  their  granular  appearance  and  their  formation  of  convex,  super- 
j)osed  layers — all  taken  together,  render  it  more  than  i)robable  that  this 
coral  is  generically  related  to  our  C.  magnifiann,  Goldfuss  has  certiiinly 
figured  for  us  a  ChoaophyUuni^  whatever  may  be  the  true  j)Osition  of  the 
coral  itself. 

There  is  nothing  about  tlie  descriptions  of  this  species  by  Edwanl:^ 
and  Haime  in  any  way, suggestive  of  the  structure  assigned  to  it  ))}' 
Goldfuss — "a  regular,  radiate .fo/(////(y  instead  of  radial  lamelhv.-'  Their 
descriptions  would  apply  equally  well  to  many  species  of  very  difTeroiit 
genera.     That  given  in  their  "  British  Fossil  Corals  "  reads  as  follows : 

"'('oroUum  Hiinple,  istraiglit,  rather  elongate.  CaUcc  not  remarkably  deep,  and  of 
a  Hiibconical  fonn.  StpUi  ((30  to  74)  eciually  devel()i>eil,  straight,  and  extendinjr 
almost  to  the  center  of  the  corallum.  Some  vcntigea  of  a  rudimentary  septal  (o^- 
suUi  are  visible.  Height  about  3  inches,  diameter  about  2  inches.  Foimd  at  Tor- 
quay. (Collection  of  Dr.  Hattersby.)  A  fossil  found  at  AVenlock,  and  belonginir  U^ 
the  collection  of  M.  d'Archiac,  apiHjars  to  belong  also  to  this  species." 

For  any  information  concerning  the  actual  structure  of  these  fornitfwe 
must  rely  upon  the  figure.*  The  specimen  figured  is  imbedded  ina  nia.s» 
of  foreign  material  and  shows  an  irregular  longitudinal  section  near  the 
center.     It  is  about  8  cm  in  length  by  5  cm  in  breadth,  in  general  form 

♦  Loc.  cit,,  tall.  I,  tig.  0. 
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iiiitl  .shape  of  the  calyx  similar  to  the  Swedish  coral.     The  coralluni  is 
represented  as  made  up  of  aj)proximately  parallel  and  wavy  horizontal 
laniina%  averaging  about  two  to  the  mm.     These  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  complete  tabula*.     We  know^  of  no  coral  outside  of  the  genus 
( *hoH(yphyUmn  proper  which  could  present  a  longitudinal  section  similar 
to  that  shown  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  this  figure.     We  have  prepared 
a  corresponding  section  of  C.  poicdenwnn  which  is  strikingly  similar  in 
general  appearance.     In  tins  portion  of  the  figure  these  layers  are  not 
continuous  through  the  center  as  they  appear  in  the  upper  third,  but 
here  are  drawn  the  vertical  edges  of  the  central  septa,  under  a  lens  show- 
ing the  angularly  wavy  ai)pearance  described  for  C.  magnijicum.    Support- 
ing growths  are  represented  throughout  the  section.     We  regard  this 
specimen  as  belonging  to  the  genus,  probably  to  the  same  species  as  the 
Swedish  coral,  and  cut  so  as  to  show  the  edges  of  the  septal  layers.    The 
upper  j)ortion  of  the  figure,  however,  it  must  ])e  confessed,  with  these 
layers  continuous  across  the  central  cavity,  could  not  have  been  coi)ied 
from  a  Chonoyhylhim.     It  may  be  to  some  extent  ideal,  as  are  the  two 
figures  of  Billings  previously  referred  to. 
A  later  reference  is  made  to  the  Wenlock  specimen  mentioned  above :  * 

"  It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  we  refer  to  tliis  species,  already  described 
ill  the  preceding  chapter  as  being  connnon  in  the  Devonian  formation,  a  coral  found 
)»y  M.  <rArchiac  in  the  Silurian  rocks  at  Wenlock.  The  only  apparent  difference 
iH'tween  this  fossil  and  the  Torquay  si)ecimen  consists  in  the  form  of  the  calice,  the 
iMirder  of  wliich  is  not  everted." 

This  specimen  as  figured  f  has  a  length  and  diameter  of  about  4  cm., 
is  obtusely  pointed  and  slightly  curved.  The  calyx  is  basin-shaped 
without  ex])lanate  margins,  and  shows  no  fovea.  There  is  a  w^ell  devel- 
oped epitheca,  giving  here  and  there  the  appearance  of  coarse  radiciform 
)>rocesses.  The  septa  number  about  1(X),  and  are  apparently  angular. 
The  general  form  of  the  coral  and  its  calyx,  the  well  devclo])ed  epitheca 
and  radiciform  processes,  combined  with  the  ai)parently  angular  or  *'  roof- 
shaped  "  septa,  convinces  us  that  this  is  an  Omphi/mn,  found  abundantly 
in  the  same  locality,  in  which  the  fovea*  are  o])solete,  as  frctiuently  haj)j)ens. 

A  specimen  figured  by  Pictet  as  belonging  to  this  species  is  slenderly 
cylindrical,  the  surface  giving  the  appearance  of  invaginatcd,  projecting 
<Tll-cups.J  Its  structure  may  conform  to  the  description  of  Edwards  and 
Haime,  but  it  has  no  atfinity  with  ChmwphjiUum. 

A  coral  which  is  supposed  to  ])elong  to  this  species  was  collected  from 
the  Devonian  of  the  Eifel  by  Dr.  Kominger,  and  is  now^  de[)osited  in  the 


♦Loc.  cii.,  pt.  V,  p.  291. 

fLoe.  cit.,  tab.  Ixviii.  figs.  2  and  2a. 

J  AtlttM  to  "TniitO  (ie  Pali''outologie,"  pi   U»<,  fig.  2. 
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luuseuni  of  the  university  of  Michigan.  It  has  a  height  of  10  cm  and  a 
(lianietor  at  the  broadest  part  of  7  cm.  In  its  general  structure  and  ex- 
ternal appearance  it  suggests  the  specimen  of  Edwards  and  Haime.  On 
closer  study,  however,  it  is  found  to  possess  all  the  essential  characters  of 
Ci/athophylhnn  helianthoidetf,  Goldf.,  some  abnormal  growths  of  which  are 
figured  from  the  same  locality  by  Goldfuss.*  The  septa  are  lamellar,  md 
are  angular  or  "  roof-shaped  "  in  the  outer  area,  polished  sections  show- 
ing the  structure  to  be  afterward  described  as  peculiar  to  this  fonii. 
Several  buds  have  started  in  the  outer  area  which  show  the  character- 
istic refiexed  growth  and  the  compound  tendency  of  the  coral. 

2.  Ch^)n(tphi/llum  ehngatum,  Edwards  and  Haime. 

Chonophi/Ufim  (ionijainm^  Edwards  and  Ilaime.     Pol.  Foss.  des  Terr.  Pal., 

•  1851,  p.  406,  pi.  viii,  figs.  1,  la. 
**  "  Milne-Edwards.      Hist.   Nat.   des  Cor.,  vol.  iii, 

18(50,  p.  899. 

Under  this  name  Edwards  and  Haime  described  a  second  species  in 
1851  as  follows : 

"  C'orallnni  elongjited,  cylindro-turbiiiate,  stniight  or  very  feebly  curved,  pre:?eni- 
ing  a  great  niinil)cr  of  projecting  swellings  and  interruptions  in  the  continuity. 
EpitlKH^"a  well  developed ;  the  exterior  i)ortions  of  the  eoralluni  subvesicular.  Calyx 
moderately  deep.  74  to  70  se[)ta,  very  slender  and  equal.  Height  7  to  8  cm ;  diam- 
eter of  calyx,  2  to  3.    Devonian,  France ;  Xehou  (Manche).    Collection  of  Verueiiil." 

Their  figure  1  shows  a  slender,  cylindrical  coral,  apparently  made  up  of 
a  series  of  invaginatcd  cell-cups,  the  irregularities  of  which  give  exteriorly 
a  sul) vesicular,  roughened  appearance,  hi  is  a  view  of  an  enlargiHl 
calyx,  showing  the  septa  angular  in  the  outer  area,  as  is  seen  in  Omphyim 
and  Ptt/chophj/llmu,  The  general  sha])e  and  structure  of  this  specimen 
and  the  thin  angular  septa  certainly  remove  it  from  the  forms  which  we 
have  grouped  about  (\  inaf/nijicnm.  It  wa«  stated  by  the  founders  to 
diller  from  ('.  perfoliattnn  by  its  more  elongated,  slender  form  and  more 
infundi])ulif()rm  tabuUe.t 

8,  (li()n(tphiiUni\k  iii(i(fareni*e,  Hall,  sp. 

(hiKtiihi/lhiin  nifKjarcit'SC,  Hall.     Pal.  of  X.  Y.,  vol.  ii,  1852,  pi.  xxxii,  tigj^. 

4  (i-n, 

Ci/fitlplii/Uum  nia(jmrusi',  Rominger.     (leol.  Surv.  of  Mich.,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii, 

1876,  p.  138,  pi.  xlix,  fig.  3. 


•  Loo.  fit.,  tub.  XX. 

fBrit.  Vo»i*.  Cor.,  pt.  iv,  p.  2a."». 
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The  genus  Coiuyphyllmn  was  founded  upon  a  group  of  corals  from  the 
lower  Niagara  of  New  York,  described  by  Professor  Ilall  as  Conophi/lltnn 
ntaffaren^e.  For  reasons  already  pointed  out,  these  have  been  quite  gen- 
erall3^  included  under  Chonophylli(m,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Miller  figures  a  speci- 
men as  illustrative  of  this  genus  *  Alter  examining  a  series  of  specimens 
from  New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Iowa,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  assigning  them  to  Ci/stiphi/lluni^  although  the  septa  arc  at  times 
more  than  ordinarily  well  developed.  The  specific  descri[)tion  and  the 
figures  given  by  Hall  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  these  forms  : 

'*  Irregularly  cylindrical,  elongated  or  sub  turbinate,  more  or  lesn  expandinj; 
alwve,  externally  rugose  at  intervals  (when  weatlvered  often  very  rough) ;  iiip 
rejnilarly  concave,  deep ;  laniellje  thin,  distance  from  each  oilier  equal  to  tlieir 
thickness,  denticulated  on  their  upper  and  inner  edges ;  transverse  dissepiments 
corresponding  to  the  concavity,  and  forming  the  cell  or  cup,  and  extending?  u])war(ls 
to  the  margin. 

"In  this  fossil,  the  rays  become  in  fact  subordinate  to  the  dissepiments ;  and  tlu» 
character  would  be  more  correctly  defined,  by  describing  the  coral  to  consist  of  a 
^series  of  concave  discs  or  inverted  cones  setting  one  within  the  other,  having  their 
upper  surface  marked  by  radiating  rows  of  denticles.  The  form  is  very  irregular, 
var>'ing  from  small,  short,  turbinate  forms  to  elongated  cylindrical  ones  in  which 
the  <liameter  scarcely  varies  throughout.  The  weathered  surfaces  present  the 
arrangement  of  the  dissepiments  more  or  less  perfectly  in  numerous  specimens.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  I  have  seen  specimens  where  the  weathering  developed  the 
rays  more  pronnnently  than  the  dissepiments,  and  in  such  instances  the  surftice  is 
lK»autifiiUv  denticulated."  . 

4.  ChonophyUum  magnificum,  Billings. 

ChoiwphyUnm  maifnijirtnn,  Billings.     (>an.  Jour.,  new  ser.,  vol.  v,  1860,])]). 

2G4-2G5,  i3l.  i. 
Rominger.     Geol.  Sur.  of  Mich.,  vol.  iii,  ])t.  ii, 

1876,  p.  116,  pi.  xUii. 
Davis.   Kentucky  Fossil  Corals,  pt.  ii,  I880,  ])1. 

101,  fig.  3 ;  Y>\.  103,  figs.  12,  13,  14. 

This  sjDecies,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  wfis  founded 
hy  BilUngs  in  1860  upon  a  sjiecimen  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  Devonian 
limestone,  Walpole  township,  Canada  West.  He  was  entirely  misled  by 
the  very  i)eculiarsej>tal  formation,  supj^osing  the  broad  se])ta  to  rej)resent 
the  interseptal  cavities,  and  the  narrow  grooves  of  the  calyx  to  mark  the 
r>osition  of  the  septa.     His  description  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Short,  turbinate,  expanding  to  the  width  of  Ax.  or  seven  inches  at  a  height  of  four 
Jnch<.»s  and  a  half;  upper  surface  constituting  a  nearly  flat  circular  (list*,  with  a 
r^Minded  cavity  in  the  middle,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  from  whicli  radiate  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-five  depressed  convex  ridges  ;  the  grooves  between  them  iiar- 
i*ow  and  somewhat  angular  in  the  bottom.  Tliese  ridgei?are  gently  curved  in  a^y^^ 
ing  the  broad  flat  margin  of  the  cup.  The  depth  of  the  oentnil  cavity  i?  aWt 
one  inch.  A  transverse  or  horizontal  section  shews  tiiat  many  of  the  septa  (prc»l)- 
ably  one-half  of  them)  reach  the  center.  In  a  vertical  section,  extending  dowir 
wards,  so  as  to  cutoff  the  outer  extremities  of  a  few  of  the  radiating  ridge*?,  it  i- 
shewn  that  the  grooves  on  the  floor  of  the  cup  indicate  the  position  of  the  septa. 
and  that  the  ridges  are  the  interseptal  .spaces.  The  structure,  as  exhibiteii  in  thU 
section,  consists  of  excessively  thin,  parallel,  horizontal  lainince  (apparently  fn>i!i 
thirty  to  forty  in  the  thickness  of  one  line).  These  lamina'  are  arched  iipwanl.*^  U- 
tween  the  septa,  the  curve  corresjKjnding  with  the  convexity  of  the  radiatinL' 
ridges.  In  the  lower  |)art  of  the  corallite,  the  interseptal  tissue  is  much  o^irstr. 
The  surfaces  of  the  radiating  ridges  appear  to  be  covered  with  small  tubercles." 

Tlie  growth  of  this  spccien  varies  from  short,  broadly  explanate  fonib 
to  those  conico-cylindrical  in  shape.  In  the  latter  the  calyx  diameter  i- 
seldom  over  (>  or  7  cm,  while  in  the  former  it  mav  reach  a  breadfli  of  2:! 
or  23  cm.  There  is  ty])ically  a  central  pit  and  broadly  expande<l  caHri- 
nal  margins  ;  no  fovea.  The  se})ta  are  alternating  in  length  and  vary  in 
number  from  75  or  80  to  125  in  adult  forms.  The  epithecal  coveriiiL', 
structure  of  the  septa,  the  dissepiments  and  central  structure  have  Imvii 
already  described  in  detail  under  the  general  description  of  the  genus. 
Billings  states  that  '*this  species  resembles  Chonophi/lhun  pcrfolidtxfn 
(Goldfuss),  but  is  much  larger,  and  has  double  the  number  of  radiatinii 
sei)ta."  Although  in  general  not  possessing  double  the  number  of  septa,  it 
has  more  septa  and  is  a  larger  form.  The  septal  layers  are  more  delicate 
regular  and  more  strongly  curved.  Besides  being  found  in  Canada  West, 
it  has  also  ])een  collected  from  the  Upj)er  Helderberg  limastones  nf 
Mackinac  island ;  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  ("Charleston  landing ;  Indiana,  and 
it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  drift. 

5.  Chonophyllum  belli,  Billings. 

(%m(yphylln'm  belli,  Billings.     Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  new  ser.,  vol.  ii,  1>^<>'>. 

pp.  431-432. 

The  type^s  of  this  second  species  of  Billings  are  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Canadian  geological  survey,  Ottawa,  and  bear  the  label  I^i/rJuf 
phylbnn  belli,  in  his  own  handwriting.  They  were  assigned,  however,  t«> 
Ch(mopIn/llv m  and  descril)ed  a^  follows: 

"  Sub-turbinate,  enlarging  from  a  pointed  base  to  a  diameter  of  eighteen  lines  in 
about  two  inches,  then  becoming  moi-e  cylindrical.  Length,  three  or  four  inc\n^\ 
greatest  diameter  observed,  at  the  cuj),  thirty  lines.  Cup.  in  the  largest  spx-cimon 
seen  eight  lines  wide  and  six  lines  <leep  witli  slightly  sloping  w^alls,  appan^ntly 
flat  in  the  l)ottom  with  the  exception  of  a  rough  styliform  projection  in  the centt^r: 
ed<;e  of  the  cup  narrowly  roun<led,  a  broa<l  flat  or  gently  convex  margin  all  roiiii'l 
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whicli  ifl  nearly  horizontal  or  slightly  sloping  outwards  and  downwardp.  In  the 
inside  of  the  cup  there  are  al)ont  seventy  thin,  sharp,  slightly  elevated  septa,  alter- 
nately larjser  and  smaller-  These,  in  radiating  outward  acrops  the  hroad,  flat 
margin  to  the  })eriphery,  are  gradually  changed  into  rounded  rihs,  some  of  them 
half  a  line  wide.  The  body  of  the  fossil,  as  shown  in  several  weathered  and  silieifled 
j»j>ecimen8,  is  composed  of  numerous  irregular  infundibuliform  layers  which  are,  in 
ponic  places,  in  contact,  and  elsewhere,  separated,  sometimes  three  lines  apart.  Sur- 
face, unknown.  This  species  shows  that  Chotiophyllum  and  PtychophyUnm  are  closely 
related  genera."    Manitoulin  island,  Clinton  formation,  Canada  West. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteavea,  of  the  Canadian  survey, 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  of  the  best  preserved  type 
specimens  of  this  species.  The  above  description  is  of  a  Ptychophyllum 
mther  than  a  Chonophyllum,  and  to  this  genus  we  were  disposed  to  refer 
these  forms.  However,  upon  an  examination  of  this  type,  we  find  no 
reason  for  removing  it  from  the  genus  to  which  it  was  referred  by  Billings. 
The  turbinate  form,  the  central  pit  in  the  calyx,  the  broadly  explanate 
margins  traversed  by  the  widening,  convex  septal  ridges,  are  all  sugges- 
tive of  the  genus.  These  septa  do  not  become  angular  in  the  outer  area 
and  show  no  more  twisting  at  the  center  than  may  be  found  in  accepted 
species  of  Chonophyllmn.  The  specimen  is  silicified  in  such  way  as  to 
c(mceal  the  actual  structure  of  the  septa,  but  where  it  is  indicated  it  seems 
to  agree  with  that  already  described  rather  than  with  that  of  PtychophyUnm, 
Until  more  can  be  known  of  the  internal  structure  of  these  corals  tliey 
with  propriety  may  be  retained  in  the  genus.  It  is  a  smaller  form  than 
(\  maf/nificffin,  with  fewer  septa.  The  septal  layers  are  coarser  and  less 
strongly  bent  and  the  supporting  growths  are  not  so  well  developed,  if 
present  at  all.  Knowing  so  little  of  the  internal  structure  of  this  species 
and  of  C.  perfoliatum,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  definite  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  separated.  The  septa  in  the  latter  are  but  little 
twisted  at  the  center,  but  this  character  is  variable  in  the  same  species. 

6.  Chonophyllum  elllpti-cum,  Hall  and  Whitfield. 

(%'mophyUum  {Ptychophylluni)  elllpticum,  Hall  and  Whitfield.    23d  Rep.  of 
N.  Y.  State  Cabinet  for  1869,  1873,  p.  233,  pi.  9,  fig.  13. 

"Coral  small,  subturbinate,  laterally  compressed, and  much  distorted  in  growth  ; 
rays  somewhat  strongly  developed  and  numerous,  very  slightly  twisted  as  thoy 
approach  the  center  of  the  cup.  Calyx  shallow,  with  rapidly  ascending  sides  in 
young  specimens,  and  spreading  nearly  horizontally  toward  the  margin  in  older 
forms.  Exterior  of  the  body  covered  by  a  continuous  epithecal  coating,  increa.<«ing 
in  strength  from  below  upward.  In  a  vertical  section  the  infundibuliform  cups  an* 
»>mewhat  distant,  broad  at  the  base,  with  rapidly  ascending  sides ;  the  sj^aces  be- 
tween them,  anrl  also  between  the  ray.s,  are  filled  with  numerous,  irro<jular,  cystos  • 
partitions. 

XXXVI     Bill..  CiKoi..  Hor.  Am..  Vt»i.    '\,  lK9l. 
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"  The  distinctive  features  of  this  species  consist  in  its  elliptical  outline  and  dis- 
tinctively marked  rays.  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  its  generic  relations- 
The  rays  are  very  slightly  twisted  as  they  approach  the  center  of  the  cup,  bat 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  columella.  The  great  development  of  the  rays,  and 
the  continuous  epithecal  coating,  are  features  which  pertain  more  particularly  to 
Ptychophyllum  than  to  Chonophyllum. 

"Form(jUio7i  and  localUy:  In  the  marly  beds  at  Rockford,  Iowa." 

An  examination  of  specimens  from  the  same  locality  (Hamilton  group) 
shows  lamellar  septa,  well-developed  horizontal  tabula)  through  nearly 
one-lialf  the  visceral  cavity,  and  in  the  outer  area  a  very  coarse  vesicular 
structure.  After  describing  his  Cyathophyllam  houghtoni  from  the  Hamil- 
ton group  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Rominger  adds :  * 

"A  coral  described  by  Hall  under  the  name  of  Chonophyllum  dliplicum^  from  the 
Hamilton  group  of  Iowa,  agrees  in  structure  with  the  described  form,  but  not  with 
Ch  onophyllwn.^^ 

The  specimen  figured  on  plate  xxxvi,  upper  tier,  center,  shows  a  struct- 
ure very  similar  to  that  seen  in  vertical  sections  of  ChonophyUum  elHptinnH. 

7.  ChonophyUum  po7idero8um,  B^oimngeT, 

Chonophyllum  ponderosum^  Rominger.     Geol.  Sur.  of  Mich.,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii, 

1876,  p.  117,  pi.  xliii. 

This  peculiar  coral,  in  regard  to  the  generic  relations  of  which  there  it^ 
no  doubt,  is  from  the  lower  Devonian  strata  of  Michigan.  It  was  thui^ 
originally  described : 

"  Patellate,  depressed,  conical  polyparia  of  irregular,  unsymmetrical,  clumsy 
growth,  with  gemmation  from  the  center  of  the  calyces,  of  single  new  cells,  or,  in 
rare  instances,  of  from  two  to  four  confluent  or  imperfectly  defined  calyces.  End 
cells  sliallow,  explanate  at  the  margins,  more  abruptly  depressed  in  the  center, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  cycle  of  low  linear  crests  uniting  in  it  with  twisted  ends. 
Expanded  marginal  part  radiated  by  flat,  broad,  band-like  plications  of  papillose 
surface.  The  specimens  are  all  formed  of  a  heavy,  compact  mass  of  amorphous, 
white,  ivory-like  carbonate  of  lime,  or  partially  silicified,  and  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  organic  structure  preserved  ;  only  in  a  few  specimens  could  enough  of  it  be 
seen  by  which  to  recognize  the  generic  relations  of  the  specimens  and  their  corre- 
spondence with  Chonophyllum. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  mode  of  petriflaction  which  obscures  the  structure,  »s 
we  find  this  coral  in  many  <lifferent  locAlities  associated  with  other  corals  exhibit- 
ing the  finest  details  of  structure,  while  tliey  everywhere  present  the  same  massive, 
compact  condition.  The  coral  ap])ear8  to  have,  during  the  progress  of  its  growth, 
filled  out  all  its  cellulose  cavities  as  soon  as  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  animal  aban- 
doned them. 

"  It  occurs  rarely  in  the  Upper  Ilelderberg  limestone,  but  is  abundant  in  certain 
layers  of  the  Hamilton  group  of  Thunder  bay,  and  is  also  found  in  Little  Traverse 
bay." 

♦Geol.  Sur.  ol"  Mich.,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  1U5. 
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We  have  collected  a  series  of  specimens  from  the  locality  producing 
th(?  types  (Phelp's  quarry,  Ali)ena,  Michigan),  and  from  these  have  heen 
able  to  learn  something  further  in  regard  to  the  internal  structure.  The 
s<*pta  are  made  up  of  superposed  layers,  convex  upward,  as  in  C.  rruig- 
Hfficum,  but  they  are  coarser  and  more  distant  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  each  septum.  They  are  also  flatter,  being  less  deflected  at  their  edges. 
In  specimens  in  which  they  could  be  satisfactorily  counted  they  average 
from  15  to  20  to  the  cm  and  occupy  a  corresponding  position  in  neigh- 
boring septa  as  though  deposited  simultaneously.  The  supporting 
growths  are  present,  rising  vertically  through  a  series  of  the  septal  layers. 
The  interseptal  cavities  are  narrower  and  less  distinctly  defined  than  in 
type  forms.  We  were  unable  to  find  a  radial  section  clear  enough  to 
.show  defined  vesicles  in  the  outer  area,  but  toward  the  center  they  come 
into  view  as  the  transverse  leaflets  between  the  contorted  septa,  taking 
the  place  of  true  tabulae. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
solid  deposits  of  carbonate  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  polyps 
themselves : 

1.  Some  of  the  associated  fossils  are  filled  in  just  as  completely  with 
material  indistinguishable  from  that  of  C,  ponderosum.  The  best  example 
is  that  of  Sirombodes  alpenenm,  Rom.  Numerous  corals  and  crinoid 
stems  were  collected,  showing  a  similar  structure  but  in  which  the  de- 
posit was  less  compact  and  hence  softer.  A  colony  of  Acervularia  with 
a  height  and  diameter  of  about  ten  feet  showed  patches  and  layers  of 
this  material  nearly  or  quite  obscuring  the  structure. 

2.  That  these  deposits  did  not  take  place  directly  in  the  inhabited 
calyx  is  evidenced  by  the  layered  structure  and  supporting  growths. 
From  the  lower  abandoned  portions  of  the  corallum  the  polyp  was,  in 
the  main,  completely  shut  off*  by  septal  layers  and  dissepimental  struct- 
ures. 

3.  The  process  would  have  been  uneconomical  and  highly  wasteful  of 
building  material.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  would  have  been  of  no  special 
value  to  the  polyp.  Solid  deposits  may  be  found  in  some  modern, 
delicately  branching  corals,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
them,  but  no  such  use  could  be  assigned  in  the  case  of  a  simple,  turbi- 
nate form. 

4.  Sphenilites,  corresponding  in  appearance  and  structure  with  *'  or- 
bicular silica,"  were  found  imbedded  in  thia  solid  deposit  of  a  specimen. 
They  were  numerous  about  the  calyx,  and  on  eating  away  the  under,side 
of  the  specimen  with  acid  they  were  revealed  in  still  greater  numbers, 
along  with  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  Each  spherule  consists  of  a  rounded 
nucleus  of  silica,  whitish  and  opaque  to  the  eye,  but  crystalline  in  struct- 
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ure,  Hurrounded  by  successive  coatings  of  the  carbonate.  The  silica  must 
have  l^een  deposited  from  infiltrating  water  previous  to  the  deposition  t»t 
the  calcium  carbonate. 

5.  Thin  sections,  under  polarized  light,  show  a  uniform  mass  of  fine. 
interweaving  crystals,  many  of  which  have  their  axes  turned  in  theaanif 
dire(;tion,  so  that  upon  revolving  the  microscope  stage  the  field  extin- 
guishes in  large  irregular  patches.  Sections  of  Stromhodes  alpenems  are 
identical  in  ai)pearance,  while  those  from  the  Acervularia  above  mentionc<i 
differ  only  by  being  more  coarsely  crystalline. 

6.  Portions  of  specimens,  especially  through  the  center,  have  betin 
found  from  which  the  deposit  is  absent.  It  is  not  improbable  that  diligent 
search  may  bring  out  specimens  from  which  it  is  entirely  so. 

This  species  is  separated  from  all  others  by  its  more  irregular  growth, 
by  more  numerous  septa,  which  are  decidedly  twisted  at  the  center,  and 
by  the  solid  deposits  of  calcium  carbonate. 

8.  Chormphyllum  sedaliense,  White. 

('honophyllum  aedalieme,  White.  Cjnt.  to  Paleontology,*  1880,  Xos.  2-S. 

p.  157,  pi.  39,  fig.  la. 

The  original  description  of  this  species  reads  thus  : 

"  Coralluin  moderately  large,  approximately  straight,  the  angle  of  divergent  of 
^  its  sides  being  quite  small ;  calyx  apparently  rather  shallow ;  rays  numerous ;  sur- 
face rough  by  tlie  presence  of  numerous  projecting  successive  caly x-l)ordera,  and  bv 
coarse,  irregular  longitudinal  striae.  Only  one  example  has  been  obtained,  and  that 
lias  been  broken  oft'  at  the  lower  end,  and  also  somewhat  crushe<i.  Its  full  lenjrth 
was  probably  about  130  millimeters,  and  the  diameter  of  the  calyx  about  30  milli- 
meters. 

"  Position  and  locality.  Near  the  top  of  the  Chouteau  limestone  (Kinderhook 
division  of  the  Subcarboniferous  series),  Sedalia,  Mo.,  where  is  was  obtained  by 
Prof'jssor  G.  C.  Broad  head." 

The  figure  given  bears  some  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Chonophylhnn 
elongatum,  p].  and  H. 

Some  half  dozen  specimens  of  this  form,  kindly  sent  by  Profes-^or 
Ikoadhead,  arc  now  before  me.  They  have  a  conico-cylindrical  growth, 
strongly  curved  near  the  base,  and  are  all  more  or  less  compressed.  The 
sj)ocimen  in  which  the  structures  are  best  preserved  had  an  exceptionally 
long  cylindrical  growth,  this  fragment  being  14.5  cm  in  length  and  a:^ 
broad  at  one  end  as  at  the  other  (3.5  to  4  cm).  A  polished  cross-section 
shows  170  very  thin,  alternating  septa,  the  primaries  reaching  the  center. 

*  Extrjujted  from  tli<>  12th  Animal  Report  of  the  V.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territoriej*  for 
the  year  187>5. 
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while  the  secondaries  do  not  extend  more  than  one-third  of  this  distance 
and  being,  at  their  inner  edges,  curved  toward  tlie  primaries,  at  times 
apinirently  uniting  with  them.  The  fovea  is  indicated  upon  one  side  in 
tUis  section  by  a  dwarfed  primary  septum  and  a  very  decided  pinnate 
arrangement  of  the  neighboring  ones,  such  as  occurs  in  A ulacophyll urn, 
E.  and  H.  Between  the  sei)ta  are  seen  the  cut  edges  of  the  dissepiments, 
most  abundant  in  the  outer  area,  gradually  diminishing  toward  the  center. 
A  more  complete  study  of  the  internal  structure  will  be  made  before 
locating  this  species,  but  sufficient  has  been  pointed  out  here  to  show 
that  it  is  not  the  Chonaphyllum  which  we  have  attempted  to  characterize. 

9.  Chonophyllam  vadum^  Hall. 

(  hfnwphyllum  vadtun,  Hall.     Corals  of  the  Niag.  and  Up.  Held.  Groups,* 

1882,  p.  6. 
"       Hall.    Geol.  of  Ind.,  12th  Rep.,  1882,  p.  272,  pi.  15, 
figs.  1-4. 

This  species  was  thus  originally  characterized  by  Professor  Hall  : 

"  Coralliim  simple,  turbinate,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  acute  at  the  base,  regu- 
larly exitanding  to  the  calix ;  exterior  with  numerous  abrupt  constrictions,  and 
tine  concentric  stria? ;  external  costa?  very  distinct ;  height  35  mm ;  diameter  of 
<*alix  21)  mm ;  depth  10  mm ;  sides  slightly  concave  ;  a  flat  space  at  the  bottom  o 
mm  in  diameter;  numt)er  of  lamellae  70,  flat,  and  of  nearly  unifonn  size  at  the 
margin,  becoming  thinner  and  alternating  in  size  below ;  the  principal  ones  extend- 
ing to  the  center,  where  they  are  twisted  and  very  slightly  elevated. 

"  Fijrmation  and  locality, — Niagara  group,  Ijouisville,  Kentucky." 

We  have  seen  no  authentic  specimen  of  this  species,  and  this  descrip- 
tion, based  simply  upon  external  characters,  is  far  from  being  so  satis- 
factory as  we  could  desire.  With  the  exception  of  the  "flat"  septa  in 
the  outer  area,  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  the  geims  Chonaphyl- 
f*fin.  The  general  form  of  the  specimens  figured  and  the  thin  angular 
septa  in  figure  3  seem  sufficient  for  their  rejection  from  this  genus. 

10.  ChonophyUum  capax.  Hall. 

('hoaophyllum  mpax,  Hall.     3.5th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  for  1S81,  1884, 

pp.  410-11. 

Although  not  accompanied  by  any  figures,  the  description  of  this 
>[>ecier3  is  more  complete,  and  it  can  more  positively  be  asserted  not  to  ])e 
a  ChonopkyUuvi, 


•Advance  sheets  from  the  Thirtj-'fifth  Rep.  of  the  S.  Y.  Stftte  Mm*  for  18«1, 1884,  p.  410. 
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"  Corallum  simple,  broadly  turbinate,  rejijularly  expanding ;  exterior  with  nnmer- 
oua  concentric  wriilkles  and  etriations.  Externally  there  are  numerous  slen^kT 
processes,  quite  evenly  distributed,  which  served  for  attachment  and  supiKut ; 
when  exfoliated  the  exterior  has  a  somewhat  compressed  vesiculose  appearance: 
ct>rallum  cx)nsisting  of  thin,  superimj)08ed  laminae;  height  35  mm;  diameter t>f 
calix  60  mm ;  depth  12  mm ;  for  a  distance  of  20  mm  from  the  margin  it  b- 
gently  sloping,  tlien  nearly  vertical ;  a  convex  space  at  the  bottom  15  mm  in  diam- 
eter ;  tabula?  thin ;  fossette  small,  deep,  not  extending  on  the  side  of  the  calix ; 
number  of  lamellse  160,  alternating  in  size,  the  smaller  ones  rudimentary,  not  mon- 
than  one-sixth  the  thickness  of  the  others ;  near  the  margin  the  larger  onoiJ  are 
broad,  angular,  having  a  width  of  about  1.50  mm  becoming  thinner  as  theya|>- 
])roach  the  center  where  they  are  twiste<l  and  elevated,  forming  a  false  cohiiiielbL 

"  This  species  has  nearly  the  same  fonn  as  P.  [PtycfwphyUuni]  fulcrcUitm ;  it  has  ab*^ 
similar  processes  for  attachment,  and  might,  on  a  cursory  examination,  be  migtakon 
for  that  species,  but  it  is  much  more  distinctly  comi)osed  of  thin,  invaginatt^l 
lamina^ ;  the  lamellffi  are  decidedly  alternating  in  size  and  there  are  well  devel- 
oped tabulaj. 

"  Formation  and  locality.  Niagara  limestone,  Jjouisville,  Kentucky." 

The  deep  fovea,  angular  septa,  well  developed  tabular,  invaginated 
lamina?,  false  columella,  and  radiciform  processes  leave  no  doubt  but 
that  we  have  here  a  genuine  PtychophyUum. 

In  the  plates  of  Kentucky  corals,*  for  which  no  text  has  yet  been 
issued,  Mr.  Davis  figures  two  8upj)0sedly  new  species  of  Chonophylbnu 
from  the  Devonian  and  assigns  the  specific  names,  nanum  and  midtlpU- 
catum.  The  j)hotographs  reveal  no  structure  in  either  which  can  bring 
them  into  this  genus. 

From  this  list  of  species  we  have  found  C.  perfoUatum,  C.  magnijitam, 
C.  ponderoBum  and  possibly  C.  heUi^  which  possess  structures  sufficiently 
closely  related  to  permit  of  their  being  grouped  under  one  genus. 

Description  of  New  Species. 

(Plat«8,  figure6.) 

Wc  have  made  a  study  of  two  forms,  not  previously  described,  which 
arc  most  properly  referred  to  this  group,  and  we  append  descriptions. 
The  first  is  of  a  si)ecimen  collected  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Conjc- 
pruss,  Bohemia,  by  Dr.  Rominger,  and  described  here  with  his  permis- 
sion. The  name  pseadohellanthndca  is  of  his  suggestion.  The  second 
species  is  founded  upon  a  specimen  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  collected 
by  Mr.  G.  K.  Greene,  in  whose  honor  it  is  named. 

♦  A  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Cornls  of  the  Sihirian  and  DevoniaD  Rooks  of  Kentucky,  pi  ii.  IS*-*'- 
pi.  78,  fig  0,  und  pi.  80,  ti^s.  U,  12  and  13. 
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CJwnophyllum  psendahelianthoideSy  n.  8p. 

( Plate  8,  figure  6.) 

Simple,  short  conical  in  growth,  with  a  central  pit  in  the  calyx,  1.5  cm 
in  diameter  and  5  mm  in  depth.  The  side  walls  of  this  pit  curve  up- 
ward and  outward,  and  the  outer  margins  are  regularly  reflexed  as  in 
CyathophyUum  hdUmihoideSj  Goldf.  The  bottom  of  the  calyx  is  flat  for  a 
<listance  of  7  or  8  mm  anc^  shows  no  fovea.  The  length  of  the  specimen 
was  about  2.5  cm,  and  the  expanded  calicinal  margins  reached  a  breadth 
of  5  cm.  Only  traces  of  the  outer  epithecal  covering  remain.  There  are 
72  alternating  septa,  the  secondaries  terminating  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pit,  while  the  primaries  reach  the  center  without  any  twisting.  They  are 
thin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pit,  but  gradually  widen  into  low  granulose, 
convex  bands,  1.5  to  2  mm  in  breadth,  leaving  very  narrow  grooves  in 
the  outer  reflexed.  portion  of  the  calyx.  These  septa  are  formed  by 
radial  curved  plates  superposed  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  less 
regular  in  form  and  position.  They  average  about  30  to  the  cm.  Radial 
.sections  through  the  septa  give  a  vesicular  structure  instead  of  the  parallel 
e<lges  seen  in  C.  rruignificum  and  C.  ponderosum.  The  septal  layers  are 
here  shown  to  be  quite  irregular  and  anastomosing  so  as  to  form  elongated, 
narrow  vesicles.  The  interseptal  cavities  are  not  so  well  defined  as  in 
typical  forms  of  the  genus,  the  septal  layers  passing  into  them,  abutting 
ajjainst  one  another,  and  in  places  interweaving.  The  vesicles  are  rela- 
tively coarse  and  irregular  toward  the  center,  passing  into  the  typical 
transverse  leaflets  and  not  forming  tabula?. 

Formation  and  locality :  Upper  Silurian,  Conjepruss,  Bohemia. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  previously  described  forms  by  its 
very  regular,  reflexed  growth  and  the  irregularities  in  its  septal  structure. 

Chonophyllum  greenei,  n.  sp. 

(Plates,  figure  7.) 

Simple,  of  conico-cylindrical  growth,  having  an  original  length  of 
about  5.5  cm  and  a  calyx  diameter  of  3  cm.  The  base  has  been  lost, 
and  but  a  faint  indication  remains  of  the  outer  covering.  The  succes- 
sive calyces  in  the  lower  half  of  the  corallum  are  oblique  to  the  axis,  as 
though  it  had  been  compelled  to  grow  away  from  an  obstruction.  The 
^alyx  has  a  central  pit,  1.5  cm  in  diameter  and  1  cm  deep,  with  a 
roughened  horizontal  bottom,  slightly  depressed  around  the  outer  edge, 
Imt  showing  no  fovea.  The  side  walls  of  the  pit  are  nearly  vertical,  and 
at  the  top  round  off"  into  a  horizontal  ring-like  expansion  about  1  cm 
broad.  The  septa  number  72  and  are  of  two  orders,  the  secondaries 
lenniiiating  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  pit,  while  the  primaries  reach  the 
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center  without  any  decided  twisting.  They  are  rou^jjhh^  granula{*e  »»n 
the  upi)er  surfaces,  sharp  in  and  about  the  j)it,  but  toward  the  outer  htvxk 
becoming  broad  and  convex,  attaining  a  width  of  1.5  mm  and  leavinir 
narrow  interseptal  grooves.  These  septa  are  formed  of  curved  lavt^r?. 
convex  upward,  Avhich  are  typically  deflected  downward  at  their  oilii*- 
to  form  the  side  faces,  but  which  frequently  pass  into  the  poorly  defiur-*! 
interseptal  cavities  and  abut  against  those  of  adjoining  septa.  C\ini- 
pared  with  (\  vmgnijkum,  they  are  coarser  and  more  distant  in  proptjr- 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  septum  and  less  strongly  curved.  Apparently  in 
corresponding  position,  they  give  an  appearance  of  invaginatcd  cvll- 
cups  to  the  corallum.  Vertical  tangential  sections  show  at  times  a  centnil 
radial  supporting  plate,  extending  upward  through  a  number  of  layers, 
very  suggestive  of  that  to  be  described  for  Cyathophyllum  hdinnihohlf- 
These  plates  may  be  double,  branching  and  irregular.  Radial  8ecti»»ii- 
through  the  septa  show  the  edges  of  these  layers  curving  upward  ami 
outward,  intersected  by  the  supporting  growths,  and  forming  elongate<l. 
flat  vesicles  somewhat  as  in  the  preceding  species.  Between  the**^ 
sei)t4il  plates  more  delicate  vesicle.^  are  interposed,  so  that  in  grindiivj 
down  such  sections  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  where, the  interseptal  cnvin 
ends  and  the  septum  begins. 

The  central  i)art  of  the  corallum  has  been  dissolved  and  only  tlx- 
outer  silicified  portion  remains,  so  that  the  central  structure  cannot  ^'' 
studied  so  thoroughly  as  desired.  The  vesicles  are  well  developed,  i\^ 
shoAvn  in  radial  sections  through  the  interseptal  cavities  and  in  vertical 
tangential  sections  uniting  the  septa.  They  are  irregular  in  size  au'i 
arranged  in  curved  rows  inclining  upward  and  outward.  In  grill- 
ing the  specimen  down  and  examining  it  at  the  successive  stages,  it  w.h 
found  that  no  well  defined  tabula)  are  present.  Transverse  leaflets,  con- 
cave upward  or  flat,  are  placed  in  the  wedge-shaped  interseptal  cavitio. 
and  rather  closely  approximated.  When  placed  at  approximately  tin* 
same  height  in  neighboring  cavities  they  simulate  irregular  tabula*  /*>'' 
short  distances. 

Formation  and  locality:  Niagara  limestone,  Beargrass  creek,  n«jr 
liouisville,  Kentuckv. 

This  si)ecies  is  less  turbinate  and  expanded  than  other  forms  of  Chom*- 
phi/Ilum,  Its  shape  is  more  suggestive  of  the  larger,  conico-cylindricul 
forms  of  C.  magnifinnn.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the^e  by  tho 
irregularitie-^  in  the  septal  structure,  the  layers  being  coarser,  more  dis- 
tant and  less  curved. 

Nearest  Relatives. 

(inirral  Rclafionii. — The  separation  of  this  genus  from  those  clo:*ely 
related  to  it,  and  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  becomes  a  matter"^ 
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some  importance.  It  has  been  confused  more  with  Omphyma  and  Ptychxh 
phi/Uum  than  with  any  other  genera;  more,  however,  from  external 
resemblance  than  from  actual  similarity  in  details  of  structure.  We 
present  here  the  essential  cjiaracters  of  these  genera  and  the  points  by 
which  typical  forms  of  each  may  be  separated  from  Chonophyllum,  One 
will  not  work  long,  however,  before  he  encounters  intermediate  forms, 
the  disposition  of  which  will  have  to  depend  upon  mere  individual 
opinion.  These  make  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  our  generic  charac- 
ters be  definitely  drawn.  We  do  not  turn  over  our  land  to  our  neighbor 
simply  because  the  line  fence  is  down  in  places. 

Omphyma^  Rafinesque  and  Clifford,  1820. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  0.  turbinata,  Fougt.,  sp.,  several  Gotland 
specimens  of  which  we  have  examined  along  with  other  foreign  and 
American  forms,  among  which  is  a  series  from  point  Detour  and  Drum- 
monds  island,  lake  Huron,  in  excellent  state  of  preservation  for  study. 

The  general  shape  of  the  corallum  and  calyx  is,  as  in  Chonophyllum, 
short  conical,  turbinate,  or  conico-cylindrical,  with  basin-like  calyx  and 
explanate  margins.  There  seems  to  be  no  outer  covering  which  can  be 
differentiated  into  a  theca  and  an  epitheca,  but  a  single,  protective, 
epithecal  covering,  showing  plainly  through  it  the  body  structure  of  the 
corallum.  The  best  preserved  specimens  show  that  it  was  deposited  in 
exceedingly  fine  encircling  bands  or  ridges,  suggesting  the  weather- 
boarding  on  the  side  of  a  frame  house.  The  so-called  heavy  accretion- 
ridges  of  growth  do  not  arise  from  the  epitheca,  but  from  successive  con- 
tractions and  expansions  of  the  corallum  itself.  Likewise  the  strong  and 
characteristic  radiciform  processes  come  from  neither  epitheca  nor  wall, 
but  are  expansions  of  the  body  structures. 

The  corallum  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  superposed  cell-cups,  which 
form  numerous  horizontal  tabulae  through  the  central  area.  The  septa 
are  formed  by  radial  infoldings  of  these  continuous  cups,  sometimes  so 
sharply  bent  as  to  form  thin  septa  in  the  outer  area.  Usually,  however, 
the  septa  here  are  broad  and  angular,  i,  c,  show  a  sharp  median  ridge 
giving  a  roof  or  tent  shape  on  the  upper  side.  No  supporting  growths 
are  developed.  When  viewed  in  vertical  tangential  sections  these  cup- 
layers  are  seen  to  curve  downward  through  the  interseptal  cavities,  from 
septum  to  septum,  forming  a  series  of  irregular  scallops,  concave  upward 
through  the  interseptal  cavities,  the  upturned  points  marking  the  posi- 
tions of  the  septal  ridges.  In  radial  sections,  giving  side  views  of  these 
layers,  they  are  seen  to  have  an  additional  scalloped  structure,  now  con- 
vex upward,  and  forming  coarse  irregular  vesicles.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
tlie8ei)ta  and  the  interseptal  cavities  are  not  clearly  diffcTentiatod  as  in 

XXXVII— Bri.i,.  (iKOL.  So«.  Am.,  Vol.  :i,  iHftl. 
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the  typical  ChonophyUum  and  in  the  rugosa  in  general,  although  from  ad- 
ditional deposits  of  calcium  carbonate  a  nearly  lamellar  septum  may  :it 
times  be  formed. 

The  septa  typically  terminate  some  distance  from  the  center,  leaving  a 
broad,  flat  central  area.  In  certain  specimens  the  sharp  septal  foldings 
of  the  cell-cups  may  continue  to  near  the  center  as  low  ridges  upon  the 
tabulae.  Four  fovese  are  developed  in  typical  forms,  but  generally  one 
only  is  at  all  distinctly  defined.  The  broad  longitudinal  bands  on  the 
epitheca  mark  the  positions  of  the  interseptal  cavities. 

The  following  points  of  structure  wiU  then  ordinarily  serve  for  the 
separation  of  Omphyina  from  ChonophyUum  : 

1.  Strong  radiciform  processes. 

2.  Broad,  well  developed  tabulae. 

3.  Infolding  of  the  cell-cups  to  form  sharply  crested  or  angular  septi^. 

4.  Absence  of  supporting  processes. 

5.  The  coarse,  subvesicular  structure  of  the  interseptal  cavities. 

6.  The  generally  broad,  smooth  central  area. 

7.  The  presence  of  one  or  more  foveae. 

8.  The  broad  costal  bands  repr^jsenting  the  interseptal  cavities. 

Ptychophylhim^  Edwai'ds  and  Haime,  1850. 

The  type  of  this  genus,  as  given  by  the  founders,  is  P,  stokesij  E.  and  H.. 
from  Drummonds  island,  lake  Huron.  Owing  to  the  development  of 
radiciform  processes,  similar  to  those  found  in  Oinphyma  from  the  same 
locality,  Dr.  Rominger  has  redescribed  this  species  as  Omphyma  stokesi* 
According  to  this  authority,  forms  in  all  other  respects  similar  to  P, 
patellatum,  from  Gotland,  which  Zittel  gives  as  the  *type,t  occur  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  with  similar  processes.!  We  have  been  able  to  examine 
a  few  specimens  of  these  two  species  from  the  typical  localities. 

The  form  of  corals  referable  to  this  genus  is,  in  general,  similar  to  those 
of  Chonopliyllum  and  Omphyina.  In  P.  patellattim  the  calyx  margins  are 
often  strongly  and  irregularly  reflexed.  The  epithecal  covering  is  gen- 
erally strong  and  persistent.  One  fovea  is  present,  at  times  becoming 
very  distinct.  The  general  structure  of  the  corallum,  as  regards  the 
formation  of  the  cell-cups  and  their  radial  infolding  to  form  the  septa,  i-* 
as  has  been  described  for  Omphyma.  We  have  then  angidnr  septa,  in  the 
outer  area,  gradually  becoming  thinner  toward  the  center,  where  they 
are  twisted  into  a  false  columella  and  fonn  an  elevation  in  the  calyx. 
This  columella  was  regarded  by  Edwards  and  Haime  as  distinguishing 

*Geol.  Surv.  Mich.,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii,  1876,  pp  lll»-12r». 

flltuidl).  der  Piil.,  vol.  i,  1880,  p.  22fi. 

JlJeol.  Hurv.  Mioh.,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii,  187fi,  p.  120. 
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this  genus  from  Chanophyllum.^  Nearly  or  quite  as  much  twisting,  how- 
ever, may  occur  in  C.  ponderomm,  so  that  this  character  alone  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  their  separation.  No  spicules  or  supporting  growths  are 
found  in  these  type  forms.  Distinct  and,  at  times,  strong  tabulse  are 
ft)und  in  the  central  area.  The  layers  curve  downward  between  the  septal 
ridges  and  form  coarse,  subvesicular  structures  in  the  outer  interseptal 
ravities,  just  as  in  Omphyma,  The  broad  bands  upon  the  epitheca  cor- 
respond to  the  interseptal  cavities  and  the  fine,  longitudinal  grooves  mark 
the  position  of  the  septa. 

The  following  details  of  structure  will  ordinarily  serve  for  its  complete 
^*epa^ation  from  ChonophyUum  : 

1 .  The  more  persistent  epitheca  and  occasional  radiciform  process. 

2.  The  well  developed  tabulae  through  the  central  area. 

tl  Cell-cups  forming  sharp  or  angular  septa  by  their  radial  infoldings. 

4.  Absence  of  supporting  growths. 

5.  False  columella  and  common  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 
(>.  The  coarse  subvesicular  structure  of  the  interseptal  cavities. 

7.  The  generally  distinct  fovea. 

8.  The  broad  longitudinal  bands  upon  the  epitheca  representing  the 
interseptal  cavities. 

We  have  met  a  collection  of  some  7  or  8  specimens  from  the  Helder- 
berg  group,  of  Kentucky,  40  miles  south  of  Louisville,  in  which  the 
characters  of  these  two  genera  are  to  some  extent  combined.  They  have 
an  irregular  PtychophyUum  growth,  epitheca  well  preserved,  a  spongy 
columella  projecting  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  one  well  defined  fovea 
and,  occasionally,  radiciform  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  septa,  as 
seen  in  the  outer  area  of  the  calyx,  are  not  angular  but  rounded  and 
convex  as  in  ChanophyllHm,  and  the  broad  longitudinal  bands  mark  the 
position  of  the  septa.  Unfortunately  the  specimens  are  so  solidly  silici- 
fied  that  but  little  of  their  actual  structure  can  be  made  out.  Basing  our 
judgment  simply  upon  the  external  characters,  we  prefer  to  assign  these 
forms  to  PtychophyUum. 

Cyathojjhyllum,  Goldfus8,1826. 

The  simple  forms  of  this  genus  are  usually  readily  separated  from 
ChonophyUum  by  the  lamellar  septa  and  the  development  of  tabular. 
Simple  forms,  however,  of  the  species  still  commonly  known  as  OyatJio- 
phyllam  helianthoides,'Goldi.,  are  more  closely  related,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  separate  the  two,  now  that  a  form  of  ChonophyUum  is  known  so  similar 
in  general  appearance.    These  are  turbinate,  with  regularly  and  strongly 

♦  Brit.  FosH.  Cor.,  pt.  i,  I860,  p.  Ixix. 
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reflexed  calicinal  margins,  leaving  a  monticulose  rini  around  the  central 
pit.  The  fovea  is  obsolete  or  merely  indicated.  A  thin  epithecal  cover- 
ing is  present  which  shows  the  broad  bands  and  narrow  grooves  arranged 
as  in  Omphynm  and  Ftyckophyllum.  The  septa,  as  seen  in  the  calyx,  are 
thin  about  the  pit  but  broad  and  angular  in  the  outer  area.  They  are 
of  two  orders,  the  secondaries  terminating  at  the  pit  and  the  primaries 
reaching  the  center  without  any  decide<l  twisting.  Cross-sections  show 
these  septa  to  be  thin  and  lamellar,  becoming  flexuous  and  ill  defined 
in  the  outer  area.  In  this  region  they  are  at  times  strongly  carinated» 
the  lateral  plates  either  in  corresponding  position  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  septum  or  alternating  in  position.  Vertical  tangential  sections 
show  the  thin,  flexuous  septa  with  delicate  plates  arching  downward 
from  each  side  to  the  center  of  the  interseptal  cavities,  generally  placed  at 
the  same  height  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  septum  and  giving  an  aj)- 
pearance  suggestive  of  the  Chonophyllum  septal  structure.  Considerable 
irregularity  occurs  in  these  layers  and,  at  times,  continuous  horizontal 
plates  are  introduced  which  may  be  traced  across  a  number  of  septa.  In 
radial  sections  these  plates  give  with  their  cut  edges  a  series  of  parallel 
lines  curving  upward  and  outward  from  the  center,  while  the  coarser 
carinffi  cross  them  at  right  angles  downward  and  outward  from  the 
center.  A  well  defined  vesicular  structure  occurs  in  the  broad  intersei)tal 
cavities.     The  tabulse  are  poorly  developed  through  the  central  area. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  Chx)nophyllum  then  by  the  following 
points  of  structure : 

1.  The  lamellar  septa. 

2.  The  much  broader  interseptiil  cavities. 

3.  More  complete  tabular. 

4.  The  carinal  structures. 

5.  The  broad  longitudinal  ridges  on  the  epitheca  representing  the 
position  of  the  interseptal  cavities  and  the  narrow  lines  the  septa  them- 
selves. 

6.  The  general  form  of  these  corals  distinguishes  them  from  all  specie.^ 
except  C.  pseudohebmithoides. 

Horizons  and  Distribution. 

The  only  known  European  forms  are  C.  perfoliatma  and  C.  pnemlohrH- 
anthoides.  Goldfuss'  specimen  of  the  former  is  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
(Niagara)  of  the  island  of  Gotland,  while  Edwards  and  Haime's  speci- 
mens were  collected  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Brulon,  France,  and 
Torquay,  England.  The  latter  species  is  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of 
Conjepruss,  Bohemia.    The  remaining  species  are  entirely  American,  a.-? 
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these  two  are  exclusively  European.  C.  magnljictim  is  the  most  abundant 
and  widely  distributed  of  any  of  these.  According  to  Dana,  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Corniferous.*  It  was  obtained  by  Billings  from  Walpole 
township,  Canada  West,  and  by  Rominger  and  others  from  the  Upper 
Helderberg  group  of  Mackinac  island ;  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  Charleston  land- 
ing, Indiana;  and  distributed  through  the  drift.  C.  belli  is  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  (Clinton)  of  Manitoulin  island,  lake  Huron.  Cpondero- 
f<um  '*  occurs  rarely  in  the  Upper  Helderberg  limestones,  but  is  abundant 
in  certain  layers  of  the  Hamilton  group  of  Thunder  bay."  It  occurs  also 
in  the  same  formation  at  Little  Traverse  bay,  and  has  been  met  with  in 
the  drift.  C  greeiiei  is  from  the  Niagara  limestone  near  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  range  of  the  genus  is  thus  through  the  Upper  Silurian  and  two 
lower  divisions  of  the  Devonian,  reaching  its  maximum  development  in 
the  Upper  Helderberg.  Ushered  into  the  warm  moUuscan  seas,  surviv- 
ing the  changes  which  inaugurated  the  Devonian,  finding  here  conditions 
most  favorable  for  its  development,  by  the  close  of  the  Hamilton  its  life 
energies  had  been  spent,  and,  shrouded  only  by  the  sea  bottom's  slime 
and  ooze,  it  passed  from  scenes  of  active  existence. 

Note:  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  the  structure  of  certain  of  those  corals,  Professor 
.THmes  Hall  writer 'eus  followH: 

**  In  regard  to  Chonophyllum  mngnifieum^  I  may  Hay  thai  I  know  no  other  coral  having  the  same 
type  of  Htructure.  I  have  had  siiees  cut  from  well  preserved  speeimonM  in  Boveral  directiont*,  and 
all  sihow  a  peculiar  membraniferous  Htructure  such  a«  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  any 
other  cyathophylloid  corals  or  from  any  other  coral  which  I  have  examined.  When  I  referred 
i*peeies  to  Chonophyllum  I  had  not  made  8ections  for  critical  study.  I  have  Hince  concluded  that 
Chonophyllum  niagarentie  should  be  referred  to  CyatiphyUum^  though  this  one  and  Home  other  forms 
prei*ent  a  very  unusual  appearance  for  that  genus.  Of  C  {PiyehophyVum)  eUipticum,  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recall  the  structure.  .\11  these  specimens  are  now  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
H  isLory,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  have  been  out  of  my  hands  for  sixteen  years. 

**  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall  the  characters  of  C.  vadum  and  C.  eapax,  nor  do  I  think  I  have 
liad  sections  made  of  them.  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  they  will  show 
the  peculiar  superimposed  membraniform  layers  or  tissue  characteristic  of  C.  nutgniJicunC 

Nrw  YoBK  State  Museum,  December  ftf,  I89i. 


♦Manual  of  Geology,  1880,  p.  2<31. 


Explanation  of  Plate  8. 

FiciUKK  1. — Photograph  of  the  original  Gotland  specimen  ligiire<l  ])y  GoUlfusj  ami 

now  deposited  in  the  niUBeum  of  the  university  of  Bonn ;  natural 
Hize.    Very  kindly  prepared  by  Dr.  Carl  Bchliiter. 

FiGiRK  2. — A  vertical  section  of  Chanophyllum  magiiificum  through  the  outer an*a, 

showing  the  septa  fonned  of  delicate  sujierposed  layers.  Under  a 
magnifier  the  flat  faces  of  the  supj^orting  processes  may  be  s«»n  a> 
they  pass  upward  through  the  successive  septal  laminte.  Betwwn 
the  broad  septa  are  the  narrow,  vesiculose  interseptal  cavities.  Mag- 
nified 2  diameters. 

FicrRE  3. — A  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  septal  layers  taken  from  a  la^je  drift 

specimen  of  C.  magtiijicum.  The  fonn  and  arrangement  of  tlie  sui»- 
|X)rting  processes,  as  seen  in  cross-section,  are  here  shown.  In  two 
places  near  the  top  of  the  figure  the  layers  in  adjoining  septa  an' 
seen  to  be  continuous  through  the  intervening  interseptal  cavity, 
arching  upward  and  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  vehicular 
structure.    Magnified  2  diameters. 

Figure  4. — A  view  of  the  narrow  interseptal  cavity,  showing  the  vesicles  in  ''• 

magiiificxim.  The  coarser  vesicles  are  i>robably  formed  by  the  sei)tal 
layers  as  shown  in  figure  3.    Magnified  IJ  diameters. 

F'ku're  5. — Much  of  the  structure  of  C.  magnificum  is  shown  in  this  figure.    The 

lower  portion  is  the  base  of  the  specimen  and  the  upi>er  is  the  outer 
edge  of  the  (^lyx,  tlie  section  being  vertical  and  ver>'  near  the  center. 
Xear  the  top  of  the  figure,  along  the  upi)er  side,  are  shown  the  vi^j^i- 
des  of  the  interseptal  cavity,  and  below  them  a  side  view  of  the 
septal  layers  and  the  edges  of  the  supi)orting  processes.  A  view  of 
the  side  face  of  the  septum,  with  its  blunt  granulations,  appears  over 
the  middle  third  of  the  figure,  while  at  the  bottom  is  seen  the  thin, 
angularly  wavy  sej)ta  of  the  central  area.  The  irregular  transver^^e 
leaflets,  instead  of  tabula*,  here  till  the  interseptal  cavities.  Mapni- 
fied  1}  diameters. 

FiciUKE  6. — i  *h(niophyUuin  psendoheliauthoith's^  n.  sp.     Tpper  Silurian,  Conjepnii*!*. 

B'jhemia ;  natural  size. 

FuiiRE  7. — ChonophifUum  (jranei,  n.  sp.     Niagara,  Beargrass  creek,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky ;  natural  size. 
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Introductory  Remarks. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  pa.sscd  since  the  rich  and  varied  faunas 
of  the  later  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  continental  interior  first  he^jjin  to  attract 
att(?ntion.  From  the  heginning  an  exceedingly  active  and  ever-growing 
interest  wtis  taken  in  the  various  forms  of  ancient  life  represented,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  geological  history  of  the  region  was 
ay)proached   from   the  biological  rather  than    the  stratigraphical  side. 

♦The*  torm  MinsitiMippinn  an  here  used  is  a  suhHtitute  for  "lower  CarJwnifcrouft"  aM  generally 
ftppiiod  now  to  eertnin  roeks  in  the  Mississippi  valley.    The  name  was  originally  suggested  in  this 
^♦^nne  by  Alexan<ler  Winehell,  and  has  recently  been  somewhnt  modified  and  applied  by  11.  S.  Wil 
hams.     See  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sur.,  no.  m,  1801,  p.  WVk 
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Especially  was  this  the  case  alonj;  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  river,  where 
the  most  important  exposures  of  the  strata  in  question  occur. 

The  relatiouHJof  the  most  important  horizons  of  the  lower  Carhoniferous 
in  the  ui)per  Mis8issii)pi  valley  were  early  made  out  by  Owen  and  others, 
and  althou{?h  Owen's  views  underwent  considerable  change  during  the 
dozen  years  that  he  was  engaged  in  studying  these  rocks,  his  subdivisions 
have  been  practically  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  classifications.  In  the 
main  they  have  been  adopted  everywhere,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  always  has  existed  in  respect  to  the 
minor  stratigraphical  details. 

In  the  naming  of  the  several  assemblages  of  beds,  the  leading  and  most 
widely  known  terms  that  have  been  api)lied  have  been  taken  from  locali- 
ties situated  on  the  **  Father  of  Waters."  The  Mississippi  section,  there- 
fore, becomes  the  most  important  of  all  in  the  correlation  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  great  interior  basin.  For  this  reason  it  was 
that  recently  all  the  original  localities  were  visited,  the  various  exposures 
examined  in  detail,  their  relationships  with  each  other  and  with  the  over- 
lying and  underlying  strata  particularly  noted. 

The  nominal  history  of  the  major  subdivisions  of  the  Paleozoic  of  the 
Mississipi>i  basin  need  not  be  reviewed  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  men- 
tion that  the  term  Subcarboniferous  had  in  the  beginning  a  very  different 
meaning  from  what  it  has  had  of  late  years.  As  originally  proposed  liy 
Owen  *  the  name  was  used  merely  to  indicate  an  indefinite  series  of  lime- 
stones below  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  the  interior.  Subsequently  t  the 
same  author  limited  the  formation  below  to  the  blue,  fossil-bearing  lime- 
stones now  known  as  the  Cincinnati  beds.  In  was  in  1847,  when  Owen 
and  Norwood  J  gave  the  "  black  slates  "  as  the  upper  limiting  member  of 
the  Devonian,  that  "  Subcarboniferous  "  was  still  farther  restricted,  thus 
for  the  first  time  giving  the  name  Subcarboniferous  the  meaning  which 
has  been  generally  attached  to  it  of  late  years. 

The  most  fiimiliar  names  assigned  to  the  subdhnsions  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous along  the  Mississippi  river  are  ten  in  number,  viz:  Chouteau, 
Kinderhook,  Burlington,  Keokuk,  Warsaw,  St.  Louis,  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Chester,  Kaskaskia,  Coal  Measures. 

Typical  Sections  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

A  few  of  the  most  characteristic  sections  have  been  selected  for  notice 
here,  and  their  lithological  details  are  briefly  explained.  By  comparison 
with  the  general  section  (i)late  9)  it  is  thought  that  the  stratigraphical 


♦Kept.  Geol.  Heo.  Indiatin,  1K37  (IR'iO),  p.  12. 

t  R<'p.  on  MIn.  Lfinds  of  the  Unitojl  StntoM,  1840.  p.  11. 

t  lU'year^'lie*'  on  Iho  Prolozoic  and  ('i)rl».  Hoc  ks  of  r-entrnl  Krntneky  dnrinu:  Iho  year  IM0(1847i. 
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relations  according  to  the  present  understanding  can  be  pointed  out  in 
the  briefest  possible  manner.  These  sections  are  taken  at  places  where 
the  most  minute  and  satisfactory  information  is  to  be  obtained,  and  they 
assume  their  names  from  these  localities.  They  are  all  marked  on  thj 
general  section. 

The  Burlington  Section, 

Foot. 

10.  Impure  and  often  somewhat  clayey  thinly  bedded  limestone  with  chert 

nodules  and  seams 20 

I).  Gray,  coarse  grahied  encrinital  limestone  with  ouoisional  clay  partings 

and  some  flint 30 

8.  Buff  calcareous  and  siliceous  shales  with  thin  limestone  and  flint  bands. .  2:J 
7.  Brown  and  gray  encrinital  limestone,  compact  and  heavily  bedded,  with 

thin  clay  partings 27 

6.  Rather  soft  buff  limestone,  probably  somewhat  magnesian,  ajiinirently 

sandy  locally 5 

5.  Gray  oolite 4 

4.  Soft.,  fine  grained,  yellow  sandstone,  hij?hly  fossil iferous G 

3.  Gray,  impure  limestone,  fragmentary,  with  often  an  oolitic  band  below. .  9-18 
2.  Soft,  fine  grained  bluish  or  yellowish  clayey  sandstone  i)assing  into  sandy 

shales  in  i)laces 20-30 

1.  Blue  clay-shale,  fossil  iferous,  shown  by  borings  to  extend  50  to  100  feet 

or  more  below  the  water  level ;  exposed 50 


All  beds  below  number  G  are  regarded  as  Kinderhook.  Numbers  7  and 
8  form  the  lower  Burlington  limestone ;  numbers  9  and  10  the  upper 
Burlington  limestone. 

Keokuk  Exposures  ;  Tabor^a  Saw-miU. 

Feet. 

9.  Drift  and  loess 10 

8.  Soft  brown  or  yellowish  sandstone  i)asiiing  into  a  fine  grained  conglomer- 
ate in  places,  irregularly  cross-bedded  and  lying  unconformably  u^wn 

the  next ;  exposed 10 

7.  Blue  and  ash-coloreii  brecciated  limestone,  indistinctly  bedded  locally  and 

I^assing  elsewhere  into  regularly  bedded  layers 25 

0.  Brown,  impure  arenaceous  limestone,  heavily  bedded 4 

5.  Blue,  calcareous  clayey  shale 10 

4.  Impure  limestone,  massive  and  weatherinj^  brown / 

3.  Clay-shales  with  occasional  limestone  bands  and  abundant  little  (!rystal 

grottoes — the  "  geode-bed  " 35 

2.  Thinly  bedded  somewhat  shaly  limestone 5 

1.  Blue  encrinital  limestone,  heavily  bedded  and  more  or  less  highly  fossil- 

iferous ;  exposed 45 

Below  number  4  of  this  section  is  the  Keokuk  grouj)  of  Hall ;  4  to  G, 
inclusive,  form  the  Warsaw  of  the  same  author ;  while  number  7  is  the  St. 
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Jjouis  linicstoiie  reposing  unconformably  upon  the 'brown  massive  luyir 
number  6,  and  with  the  Coal  Measures,  number  8,  superimposed  uncon- 
formably upon  it. 

Warsaw  Section. 

Foot. 

C.  Ash-colored  brwciated  limestone 25 

5.  Buff  calcareous  gritstone,  fossiliferous 8 

4.  Blue  clay-shale  with  thin  bands  of  impure  limestone 25 

3.  Compact  buff  limestone  with  encrinital  layer  above 0 

2.  Blue  clay-shales ;  "  geode-bcd  " o() 

1.  Thinly  Ixidded  encrinital  limestone,  highly  fossiliferous ;  exi)Osed 15 


Numbers  1  to  5  are  regarded  as  Keokuk.     Of  these  numbers  3, 4  and  • 
are  the  typical  Warsaw  of  Hall.     Number  6  belongs  to  the  St.  l^ouis. 


) 


Louisiana  Ex^Hmires, 

Fevt 

15.  Soil 2 

1-t.  Compact  yet  thinly  bedded  encrinital  limestone,  with  considerable  gray 

and  brown  chert '. 5() 

13.  Massive,  white  encrinital  limestone,  coarse  grained 12 

12.  Brown  encrinital  limestone  with  irregular  chert  bands  and  thin  clay 

seams  occasionally 20 

11.  Very  heavily  bedded  white  encrinital  limestone 11 

10.  Brown  encrinital  limestone,  somewhat  sandy  in  places ;  earthy  and  dis- 

integniting  on  exposure  to  the  weather 15 

9.  Fine  grained  buff  limestone 15 

8.  Brown  sandy  shales 12 

7.  Green  clay-shales IK) 

(J.  Thinly  bedded  compact  buff  limestone,  in  layers  from  4  to  (i  inches  in 

thickness,  with  a  thin  and  sandy  highly  fossiliferous  s^m  at  the  base.  5<) 

5.  Blue  clay-shales 2 

4.  Black  fissile  shale .  4 

3.  Comjiact,  massive  buff  limestone 10 

2.  Gmy  oolitic  limestone 5 

1.  Blue  clayey  shales  with  numerous  thin  limestone  bands,  rich  in  fossils ; 

exposed «K) 

All  above  number  9  belongs  to  the  Burlington  limestone,  and  the  beds! 

from  numbers  6  to  9,  inclusive,  to  the  Kinderhook.  Number  9  is  the 
Chouteau  liniestone  of  Swallow;  numbers  7  and  8  the  Vermicular  sand- 
stone and  shales  of  the  same  author;  and  number  5  is  the  Lithographic 
limestone. 

»S'/.  Louis  Section, 

Blue  and  gray  limestone,  comj)act,  rather  heavily  bedded,  more  or  less  highly 

fossiliferous,  with  thin  marly  partings ;  exposed  to  water  level 125 
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Ste.  Genevieve  to  Ste,  Mary,* 

Foet. 

s.  Soil 3 

7.  Soft,  yellow  ferruginous  sandstone,  exposed 15 

»).  (%y -shales  and  heavily  bedded  blue  limestone 125 

5.  Yellowish  sandstone  ( Aux  Vases  river) 70 

4.  Hluish  thinly  bedded  limestone  (Ste.  Genevieve) 45 

:J.  liather  heavily  bedded  blue  and  ash-colored  limestone  with  marly  jiart- 

ings,  showing  ero88-l)e<lding  in  places ;  oolitic  and  cherty  locally 135 

2.  White  oolite,  fosailiferous 15 

1 .  Massive,  compact  limestone,  white  in  color  and  highly  fossiliferous ;  ex- 

}>osed 50 

Nurubor  1  is  probably  upper  Keokuk.  Numbers  2  to  4  belong  to  the 
St.  liouis  group ;  while  number  G  is  the  Kaskaskia.  Number  7  is  the 
liasal  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Chester  Section. 

Foet. 

s.  Furniginous  sandstone  with  plant  remains ;  ex^josed 25 

7.  Green  and  blue  clayey  shales  with  occasional  limestone  Ixinds 10 

<>.  (rray  limestone,  more  or  less  no<iular  and  impure 45 

').  (ireen  and  blue  clayey  shales  with  thin  limestone  layers,  highly  fossil- 
iferous in  places 45 

4.  Heavily  bedded,  compact  encrinital  limestone  with  clay  partings 3 

X  Drab  fossiliferous  shales  with  thin  calcareous  seams 4 

2.  Dark  drab  compact  limestone 4 

1.  Heavily  bedded  blue  and  gray  limestone ;  above  water  level 75 

The  Kinderhook  Beds. 

DefiaUioii, — There  seems  to  be  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  j)ropriety  of  regarding  as  a  distinct  subdivision  the  lower  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  the  Mis8issii)pi  basin  below  the  Burlington  liniest<3ne. 
The  upper  line  of  demarkation  is  easily  recognizable  througliout  its  geo- 
i^Taphic  extent.  Its  lower  lioiit,  however,  has  not  been  made  out  satis- 
factorily over  the  entire  area  of  its  occurrence  ;  but  in  many  places  the 
uToup  of  strata  is  known  to  rest  on  the  "  black  shale"  so  well  develoj)ed 
in  Tennessee  and  generally  regarded  as  Devonian  in  age.  For  the  group 
of  l>eds  in  question,  or  parts  of  the  grouj),  various  names  have  been  given. 
Ikit  their  historical  consideration  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  length  here. 
Whatever  may  be  eventually  the  most  appropriate  term  to  ai)ply  to  this 
Hcction-,  it  seems  advisable  for  the  present  to  retain  Meek  and  Worthen's 
uaine  for  these  rocks  as  exposed  alon;^  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  river. 


*Tlie  Kot'tions  of  Ste.  Geiieviove,  ('hostc-r  iiuU  Louisiana  nro  from  piTMOual  notes  irrndc  in  fonnec- 
tJuQ  with  iho  K(*ologicat  survey  of  Missouri  anil  are  incorporato«l  in  this  place  by  the  kind  perniis 
••ion  of  the  ^U\l^^  geologist,  Mr.  Arthur  Winslow. 
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Among  the  earliest  references  to  the  rocks  of  this  group  in  the  conti- 
nental interior  is  made  in  connection  with  Owen's  explorations  in  south- 
eastern Iowa.*  This  author  called  some  sixty  feet  of  ash-colored  shalea, 
exposed  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  base 
of  the  encrinital  limestone  at  Burlington,  the  "  argillo-calcareous  group," 
and  regarded  them  as  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Subcarboniferouj?. 
Tliese  shales  Avere  actually  a  portion  of  the  median  member  of  what 
Swallow,!  in  Missouri,  termed  the  "  Chemung  "  group.  This  group  wiks 
divided  into  (1)  the  Chouteau  limestone,  (2)  the  Vermicular  sandstone 
and  shales,  and  (3)  the  Lithographic  limestone.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
region  under  consideration  these  three  divisions  are  quite  persistent  and 
easily  recognizable  over  a  wide  area.  For  present  convenience  the  last 
two  members  may  be  termed  more  appropriately  the  Hanijibal  shalea 
and  the  Louisiana  limestone  respectively,  since  at  these  places  in  eastern 
Missouri  they  are  exposed  in  their  full  development. 

Throughout  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  other 
'States  also,  wherever  the  Kinderhook  rocks  are  exposed,  its  members,  a* 
here  designated,  will  ahvays  be  recognized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
particularly  in  faunal  studies.  Over  all  the  three  states  named  these 
subdivisions  are  sharply  defined  lithologicaJly,  except  possibly  toward 
the  northern  known  limits,  though  there  these  rocks  have  received  very 
little  or  no  attention.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  very  probable  that 
the  third  or  lowest  member — the  Louisiana  or  Lithographic  limestone- 
will  find  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Devonian  than  with  the  Carbon- 
iferous, and  that  eventually  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  capping  stratum 
of  the  former  over  all  the  territory  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi. 

In  1858  Hall  still  continued  to  regard  the  Burlington,  Iowa,  section 
below  the  oolite  layer  as  Chemung.  But  he  also  included  in  the  group 
some  yellow  sandstones  occurring  fifty  miles  to  the  northward,  which 
Calvin  J  has  recently  proved  conclusively  to  be  of  Devonian  age. 

Although  Owen  had  referred  the  shales  lying  immediately  below  the 
limestone  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  the  Subcarbonifcrous  more  than  a 
decade  previously,  Meek  and  Worthen,^  in  1861,  were  the  first  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  faunas  of  the  rocks  along  the  Mississippi  river 
between  Burlington  and  8t.  Louis  and  lying  between  the  ''black  shale" 
and  the  Burlington  limestone  have  much  closer  afiinities  with  those  of 
the  overlying  strata  than  with  those  below,  and  therefore  that  the  rocks 
in  (juestion  properly  belong  to  the  lower  Carboniferous  series.  The  name 
**  Kinderhook  "  was  then  proposed  for  the  formation. 


*(i<'ol.  Siir.  Wis<'ouHiii,  Iowa  timi  Minnesota,  l8o'i,  p.  92. 

t  Aun.  Rep.  (.ieol.  Sur.  Mi«i«onri,  18'Wi,  p.  liW, 

JAui.  (ieol.,  vol.  iii,  1M>J9,  p.  'i/j. 

^Aiii.  Jour.  Sci.,  2tl  serio«,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  i22». 
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Soon  afterward  Worthen  *  published  further  details,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  typical  locality,  Kinderhook,  Illinois.  Various  sections  in 
the  neighborhood  were  fully  described,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  real 
limits  .that  were  intended  to  be  assigned  to  the  terrane.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  in  Missouri,  the  exposures  are  almost  continuous  for 
more  than  thirty  miles  and  show  well  the  relations  from  the  "  black 
shale  "  to  the  upper  division  of  the  Burlington  limestone. 

In  the  Iowa  section  White  t  recognized  as  Kinderhook  the  Burlington 
rocks  previously  called  Chemung,  together  with  a  few  feet  of  what  was 
once  considered  as  belonging  to  the  superimposed  stratum. 

The  "  Chouteau  "  group  takes  its  name  from  the  leading  member  of 
this  three-fold  division,  the  Chouteau  limestone.  The  application  in  this 
sense  was  first  made  by  Broadhead,J  who  used  the  term  to  cover  the 
same  limits  as  Swallow's  "  Chemung  "  in  the  earlier  Missouri  rej)orts. 
Very  recently  the  name  apparently  has  been  extended  by  Williams  §  to 
embrace  the  lower  Carboniferous  littoral  deposits  (Wavcrly  grits,  etc)  and 
the  open  sea  deposits  of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  material  (Kinderhook 
shales  and  limestones). 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  in  the  states  bordering  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  the  term  Kinderhook  has  priority  in  the  naming  of  the 
lower  member  of  the  lower  Carboniferous  as  now  generally  understood. 
Whether  or  not  Waverly  or  Marshall,  as  the  rocks  of  }>roba))ly  the  same 
age  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  called,  should  replace  Meek  and  Worthen's 
name  remains  to  be  seen.  These  were  probably  littoral  deposits.  Both 
lithologically  and  faunally  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  more 
western  deposits  to  make  a  separate  designation  desirable. 

iMuislana  Limestmie, — Swallow's  Lithographic  limestone  is  exposed  best 
l)erhap8  at  Louisiana,  in  Pike  county,  Missouri,  where  it  attains  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  more  than  60  feet.  As  its  early  name  suggests,  its 
texture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  stones  used  in  lithography ;  but  this 
peculiarity  does  not  extend  throughout  its  entire  range.  It  is  usually 
rather  thinly  bedded,  the  layers  being  from  four  to  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  wherever  exposed  stands  in  high,  mural  escarpments,  with 
every  appearance  of  artificial  masonry.  The  lower  layers  are  more  or  loss 
arenaceous,  and  yield  numerous  fossils.  At  Louisiana  this  limestone 
rests  on  a  dark  clayey  shale,  whose  thickness  is  about  six  loot,  and  this 
again  on  a  compact,  buff,  magnesian  limerock,  probably  of  Silurian  age. 
Haiinihal  Shahs. — The  Hannibal  shales  (Vermicular  shales  of  Swallow) 
have  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  75  feet  at  the  typical  locality.     In 


*0eol.8iir.  Illinoio,  vol.  i,  ISfifi,  p.  los. 
fOeology  of  Iowa,  vol.  i,  1K70,  ]).  I<V2. 
t^iool.  »tir.  MisHonrI,  1874,  p.  20. 
gBiil.  U.  S.  (i«M)l.  Siir.,  no.  ««),  ls!»l,  i».  uv.i. 
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Missouri  the  upper  portion  is  sandy  in  places  and  forms  often  a  rather 
compact,  shaly  sandstone,  becomino:  harder  northward,  where  it  assuiut^ 
the  character  of  a  substantial  sandrock.  The  latter  is  apparently  entireW 
absent  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Downward,  the  shaly  siind- 
stone  rapidly  looses  its  arenaceous  character  and  passes  quickly  into 
bluish  or  greenish  clay-shales  which  appear  remarkably  uniform  over 
broad  areas.  At  Burlington,  Iowa,  recent  excavations  show  a  thickness 
of  more  than  70  feet,  while  borings  indicate  a  thickness  of  double  that 
figure.  Toward  its  known  limit  southward,  in  Greene  county,  Missouri, 
for  example,  more  than  50  feet  of  these  shales  have  been  observed,  an«l 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  considerably  thicker. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  shales  are  destitute  of  fossils,  but 
late  excavations  at  various  places  have  disclosed  rich  faunas  of  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  nature. 

Chouteau  TAm^tone, — The  upper  member  of  the  Kinderhook  is  a  fine 
grained,  compact  limestone,  buff  in  color,  and  usually  more  or  less  im- 
pure from  an  admixture  of  clayey  material.  At  Hannibal  and  Ix)uisiaiia 
it  has  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  15  feet,  apparently  thinning  out  rapidly 
northward.  It  is  probably  represented  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  by  a  few 
feet  of  buff  calcareous  layers  lying  at  the  base  of  the  great  limestone  at^ 
that  place.  At  Ivegrand,  in  Marshall  county,  Iowa,  the  50  feet  of  l)utr 
magnesian  limestone  immediately  underlying  the  Burlington  may,  jior- 
hai)8,  be  a  northward  extension  of  the  Chouteau.  Southward  in  Mis.^(>uri 
the  bed  in  question  increases  in  thickness  until  it  attjiins  a  measurement 
of  100  feet  or  more  at  Sedalia,and  about  50  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  8prin<r- 
field  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  Near  Ste.  Genevieve  there 
are  probably  from  75  to  100  feet  of  this  limestone.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  state,  far  below  the  Coal  Measures, 
this  limestone  attains  even  a  much  greater  thickness. 

Osage  Limestones. 

DefinUion  and  genei'oJ.  Relations. — From  a  purely  paleontological  st^md- 
point,  the  advisability  of  including  the  Burlington  and  Keokuk  lime- 
stones under  a  single  name  was  pointed  *  out  several  years  a,^o.  For 
this  long  needed  term  Williams  f  has  proposed  "  Osage." 

Owen's  encrinital  limestone  embraced  practically  the  same  beds  that 
were  afterwards  called  the  Burlington ;  and  his  lower  Archimedes  eor- 
respondcd  to  Hall's  Keokuk  group  below  the  geode  bed.  Shum.ird 
seems  to  have  used  the  term  *'  Kncrinital  limestone "  in  a  variety  ()f 


♦Am.  .Imirn.  S<'i.,  :J<I  st-rioR,  vol.  xxxviii,  1«S9,  pp.  18(V-103. 
t  Bull.  r.  S.  Gool.  Bur  ,  no.  «o,  IKOI,  p.  ir.tJ. 
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senses — sometimes  referring  to  the  Burlington  alone,  sometimes  to  ])oth 
Burlington  and  Keokuk,  and  often  to  the  Burlington  and  a  part  of  the 
Keokuk.  Partly  on  lithological  grounds,  but  chiefly  for  paleontological 
reasons,  the  **  Osage  "  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  three  membera — 
upper,  middle  and  lower — coinciding  essentially  with  the  Keokuk  and 
the  upper  and  lower  Burlington  limestones.  In  regard  to  the  fossils  of 
the  three  horizons,  the  most  conspicuous  differences  are  found  among 
the  crinoids,  which  form  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  several 
faunas.  These  general  differences  were  first  suggested  by  White,*  and 
(juite  recently  t  they  have  received  further  attention.  They  may  be 
restated. briefly  here:  Those  species  from  the  lower  Burlington  are  of 
small  size,  delicately  constructed  and  highly  ornamented.  In  the  upper 
division  of  the  Burlington  the  peculiar  delicacy  pervading  the  forms  of 
the  lower  bed  is  absent  or  has  assum^ed  a  ruder  character,  while  in  the 
Keokuk  the  crinoids  are  characterized  by  large  size,  rough  and  massive 
construction,  bold  and  rugged  ornamentation,  and  a  conspicuous  exag- 
geration in  many  structural  details.  The  last  consideration  is  of  great 
interest,  since  it  appears  that  in  general  the  exaggeration  of  anatomical 
features  is  indicative  of  important  biologic  changes  in  that  particular 
zoological  group  in  which  such  extreme  developments  take  place. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  close  study  of  the  crinoids  (and  in  a  somewhat 
less  marke<l  degree  among  other  zoological  groups)  that  there  was  an 
abrupt  change  of  physical  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  Keokuk  epoch. 
One-half  of  the  Carboniferous  genera  had  become  extinct ;  the  great  group 
Camerata  had  passed  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hexacrinida)  and 
a  few  depauperate  forms  of  several  other  genera  whose  existence  was 
(juickly  brought  to  a  close.  A  large  proportion  of  the  genera  in  the 
extensive  section  Inadunata  had  disappeared ;  of  those  groups  which 
sur\-ived  to  the  close  of  the  period,  a  diminutive  species  was  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Larviformia,  while  of  the  great  group  of  the  Fistulata 
only  the  typical  genus  (including  several  subgenera)  of  the  Poteriocrinida? 
extended  through  the  entire  lower  Carboniferous. 

As  already  stated  in  another  place,  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crinoidal  and  other  forms  of  life  at  the  close  of  the 
Keokuk  is  certainly  suggestive  of  a  series  of  wide-spread  changes  in  the 
fjeographic  an,d  bathymetric  extent  of  the  great  interior  sea ;  and  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  at  the  close  of  the  Keokuk  and 
(luring  the  early  part  of  the  so-called  Warsaw  the  northern  coast  line  of 
the  broad  shallow  gulf  moved  rai)idly  southward,  and  that  this  movement 
was  soon  followed  by  a  slight  depression.  The  St.  Louis  waters  then 
pushed  northward  again,  in  some  places  several  hundred  miles. 

♦  Journ.  no«ton  Sor*.  Nut.  Hint.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  224,  t2i^. 

t  Keyos:  Am.  Jonrn.  S<*i.,  \\<\  soriow,  vol.  xxxviii,  18S9,  pp.  191,  VXl. 
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Burlington  Limestoiu. — The  lithological  characters  of  the  Burlington  an* 
remarkahly  constant  over  hroad  stretches  of  territory,  and  they  are  j>racti- 
cally  identical  over  its  entire  extent,  so  far  as  it  has  been  traced  accu- 
rately, from  northern-central  Iowa  to  western  Illinois,  southwestern  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same  coarse  grained  encrinital 
limestone,  intensely  white  and  quite  pure  in  certain  layers.  For  the  most 
part  its  geographic  distribution  is  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  East  of 
the  stream  the  typical  exposures  of  this  rock  are  unimport^int  and  un- 
known beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  watercourse. 

Keohik  Limestone. — The  upper  member  of  the  Osage,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  its  distribution  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  "  Father  of  Waten?," 
covering  a  wide  area  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Wci^l 
of  the  river  the  most  typical  exposures  are  in  southeastern  Iowa  and 
northeastern  Missouri.  At  Boonville,  in  central  Missouri,  where  th("!S0 
rocks  have  been  reported,  the  faunas  contained  do  not  indicate  the  true 
Keokuk.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  same  state  no  typical  Keokuk 
has  been  observed,  so  far  as  is  known.  The  encrinital  limestone  of  that 
region,  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  represent  both  the  Keokuk 
and  Burlington  limestones  of  the  more  northern  localities,  appear?  to  be 
the  latter  alone.  Extensive  collections  of  fossils  made  in  various  i)arts 
of  the  fomiation  show  few  species  that  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  true  Keokuk.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  a 
vertical  section  of  the  Kinderhook  and  Burlington  beds  of  the  region  is 
essentially  identical,  lithologically,  with  the  one  of  northeastgrn  Missouri. 
After  all,  the  upper  member  may  l)e  present,  for  the  recent  personal 
observations  were  not  conclusive  enough  to  preclude  its  existence  entirely. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  suggestive  consideration  bearing  upon 
the  relations  of  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  limestones  which  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  was  strongly  impressed  some  years  ago  while  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  Carboniferous  echinoderms  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Accord- 
ing to  this  inference  it  appears  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  Keokuk  and 
Burlington  rocks  were  dei)osited  nearly  at  the  same  time  but  in  practi- 
cally separate  basins,  the  barrier  being  api)roximately  along  the  line  of 
the  present  Mississi})pi  river.  As  the  ol)struction  was  gradually  remove<l, 
the  animal  forms  of  the  two  districts  mingled  more  or  less  completely, 
and  those  of  the  eastern  area  being  better  adapted  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions disjilaced  the  old  occupants  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Burlington 
territory  as  the  sea  became  gradually  deei)er,  eventually  replacing  them 
altogether;  so  that  in  the  area  of  the  typical  localities  of  these  rock?  a 
succession  of  faunas  is  represented  that  is  not  shown  elsewhere.  Thus 
the  so-called  Keokuk  overlapped,  by  degrees,  the  Burlingt<in,  and  while 
the  fauna  of  the  u])j)er  Keokuk  was  living  w^here  portions  of  Iowa  and 
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MisvSouri  arc  now  limited,  tlie  lower  Burlington  fonns  still  flourished  in 
the  waters  to  the  south  westward,  even  as  far  as  the  present  boundaries  of 
New  Mexico. 

In  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  Keokuk  fauna  from  the  areas  con- 
sideral)ly  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  line  and  of  the  Burlington  from 
districts  west  of  that  limit,  a  further  hint  is  obtained  in  an  examination 
of  the  various  faunas  that  immediately  preceded.     Again  the  crinoids 
may  come  into  service.     Attention  already  has  been  called  to  the  pecu- 
liarly fitting  role  that  the  stemmed  echinoderms  })lay  in  considerations 
of  this  kind,  and  to  their  ornamentation  and  general  structural  charac- 
ters SIS  shown  in  the  three  members  of  the  Osage.     Composed  of  regular 
plates,  definitely  arranged  and  often  highly  ornamented,  delicate  i)innu- 
lated  arms,  and  characteristic  stems,  these  organisms  were  admirably 
adai)ted  for  recording  the  changes  in  the  i)hysical  conditions  of  their 
environment.     The  species  of  the  Devonian  and  the  early  Carboniferous 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mississipjn  basin  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
large,  nuunsive,  heavily  plated  forms,  coarsely  ornamented,  and  possess- 
ing in  many  cases  a  peculiar  extravagance  of  structure.     An  examination 
of  the  species  from  tlie  Kinderhook  and  the  accessible  Devonian  of  the 
western  district  shows  that  in  great  part  the  forms  were  all  liighly  and 
deliciitely  sculptured,  rather  frail  in  construction,  and  of  small  size.    Th  ere 
seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  the  district  of  southeastern  Iowa  the 
Burlington  forms  are  genetically  related  to  those  of  the  subjacent  deposits. 
Tlie  relationships  of  the  same  forms  to  those  of  the  rocks  immediately 
a])ove  has  always  appeared  to  be  only  in  part  genetic.    The  apparently 
direct  succession  is  explicable  in  many  cases  on  the  assumption  (which 
is  very  probable)  that  the  barrier  alluded  to  above  was  only  partial, 
allowing  a  certain  amount  of  mingling.     The  lithological  characters  of 
the  strata  immediately  beneath  the  Burlington  also  attest  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  along  the  line  mentioned. 

Warmw  Beds, — The  Warsaw  beds,  as  defined  by  Hall  *  and  as  exposed 
at  the  village  of  Warsaw,  Illinois,  are  conn)osed  of  (1)  10  feet  of  compact, 
buff-colored  limestone,  (2)  80  feet  of  blue  calcareous  shales  with  many 
thin  limestone  seams,  and  (8)  8  feet  of  yellow  arenaceous  limestone.  At 
Keokuk,  five  miles  above,  all  three  layers  are  thinner,  and  at  neighbor- 
in;;  places  they  exhibit  still  different  characters.  Southward  the  beds 
lose  their  argillaceous  nature  and  appear  not  to  be  separable  from  the 
associated  limestones.  These  layers,  together  with  the  geode  bed,  which 
is  usually  considered  the  upper  member  of  the  Keokuk,  may  be  regarded 
'^  mere  local  developments  to  which  little  importance  is  to  be  attached. 

Ill  a  quarry  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Band  park,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
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there  is  a  good  exposure  showing  the  upper  surface  of  the  buff  arenaccDU-^ 
limestone  to  be  water-worn  and  weathered ;  and  directly  upon  the  erodwl 
rock  rests  20  feet  of  brecciated  limestone.  Whether  or  not  this  point  can 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  an  ancient  land  surface  older  than  the  St. 
Louis  limastone  depends  partly  upon  the  results  of  further  investigation 
and  partly  upon  the  final  decision  as  to  the  origin  of  the  brecciated  rock. 
At  Hall's  typical  locality  it  is  manifest  that  the  Warsaw  beds  are 
properly  the  superior  portion  of  the  Keokuk  limestone.  This  inference  i« 
directly  derivable  both  from  the  faunal  and  stratigraphical  features,  and  in 
a  less  marked  degree  from  the  lithological  nature  of  the  deposits.  The 
layers  passing  under  this  name  reported  from  other  localities  arc  now- 
known  to  have  various  relationships  with  the  overlying  and  underlying 
strata.  Alleged  faunal  peculiarities  have  usually  been  the  chief  groiiml:* 
for  considering  the  Warsaw  as  a  distinct  subdivision  of  the  lower  Car- 
boniferous. Most  writers  on  the  subject  have  united  the  beds  under 
discussion  with  the  St.  Louis ;  a  few  with  the  Keokuk.  This  difference 
of  opinion  has  arisen  largely  from  assumptions  made  at  the  places  most 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  respective  authors,  without  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  varying  conditions  in  separated  localities.  A  careful 
comparison  of  notes  and  a  somewhat  extended  study  in  the  field  show 
that  the  term  **  Warsaw  "  has  been  loosely  applied  since  its  original 
appearance  as  a  geological  name.  In  the  majority  of  places  the  so-called 
Warsaw  is  clearly  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone.  Thus  the 
investigators  above  alluded  to  were  perfectly  correct  in  contending  that 
the  "  Warsaw,"  as  they  understood  it,  was  really  a  portion  of  the  St. 
Louis.  But  they  made  the  mistake  of  claiming  that  the  Warsaw  of  all 
localities  is  St.  Louis.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  in  some  places  the 
so-called  Warsaw  cannot  be  separated  from  the  St.  Louis  limestone ;  in 
others  it  is  best  united  with  the  Keokuk.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  to 
dro[)  the  term  in  its  ai)plication  to  a  distinct  section  of  the  lower  Car- 
boniferous, or  Mississipian  series,  with  a  rank  equal  to  the  other  sub- 
divisions here  recognized. 

St.  Louis  Limestones. 

Since  first  recognized  by  Shumard,  little  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
in  locating  the  St.  Louis  limestone  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country.  Its 
northern  l)order  is  several  hundred  miles  beyond  any  known  exi)osure 
of  Keokuk  rocks.  From  this  limit  nearly  to  the  Missouri  river  the  lime- 
stone is  ijuite  thin  ;  but  south  of  the  latter  point  it  rapidly  thickens,  until 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  county,  Missouri,  it  attains  a  measurement  of  more 
than  300  feet,  and  still  farther  southeastward  more  than  double  the  thick- 
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lU'ss  known  in  the  state  mentioned.  The  Ste.  Genevieve  limestone,  whicli 
Sluunard  differentiated  from  the  St.  Louis  deposits  near  the  mouth  of 
Aux  Vases  river,  a  few  miles  below  the  old  village  of  Ste.  Genevieve, 
appears  to  be  merely  the  upi>er  part  of  the  main  group  of  strata ;  and  the 
fossils  contained  fully  substantiate  this  view. 

The  unconformity  of  the  St.  Louis  rocks  upon  the  underlying  strata 
in  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  neighboring  states  has  been 
fully  explained  by  White.*  The  thinness  of  the  limestone  has  been 
alluded  to  already.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  thinning  out  of  the  strata 
northward  and  partly  to  the  subaerial  erosion  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  ('oal  Measures  of  the  region. 

Toward  its  present  northern  limits  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Louis  is 
composed  of  soft,  plastic,  highly  fossiliferous  marls,  which  are  well  ex- 
jKwed  at  Fort  Dodge,  in  the  northern-central  part  of  Iowa,  and  at  Harvey, 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  besides  numerous  other  localities  im- 
mediately to  the  southward  of  the  last  named  ])lace.  At  Elk  cliff,  a  few 
miles  from  Harvey,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  marl  has  been  removed 
entirely  down  to  the  hard  limestone  upon  which  rests  directly  the  strata 
of  the  Coal  Measures.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  uneven  configuration  of  the 
ancient  land  surface  is  further  shown  by  the  presence  of  more  than  100 
feet  of  clays  and  shales,  represented  a  short  distance  down  the  stream 
(l)es  Moines  river),  before  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  old  limestone 
elevation  is  reached  .f 

Over  all  the  northern  area  of  the  St.  Louis  a  characteristic  brecciated 
rock  is  observable.  But  south  of  the  Missouri  river  evenly  bedded  lime- 
stones are  present,  with  occasional  extensive  beds  of  oolite.  In  places  at 
Ste.  Genevieve  the  oolitic  limestones  present  perfect  cross-bedding,  such 
as  is  commonly  seen  in  sandstones,  a  fact  which  is  very  suggestive  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  certain  oolites. 

The  faunal  features  of  the  St.  Louis  are  peculiar  in  many  respects,  and 
<iuite  distinct  from  those  of  both  the  overlying  and  underlying  strata, 
particularly  from  the  latter. 

KaSKASKIA  OU  "  ClIESTEK  "   BeDS. 

Aux  Viiae-'i  ScimUtone. — In  southern  Illinois  and  southeastern  Missouri 
the  Kaskaskia  comprises  extensive  beds  of  limestone  and  shale.  Every- 
where over  this  district  these  calcareous  portions,  which  greatly  pre<lomi- 
nate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  group,  are  underlain  by  a  fine  grained  fer- 
rujfinous  sandrock.     This  sandstone  is  recot^nizable  above  the  citv  of  St. 


•OeoloKy  of  Iowh,  vol.  i,  1870,  pp  22.VJ21>. 
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Louis,  where  it  is  a  ilozeii  feet  or  more  in  thickness ;  sout4iwarcl  it  mimlly 
thickens  until  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ty])ical  locality  it  attains  a  inaxiniuni 
measurement  of  more  than  100  feet. 

The  true  significance  of  this  great  sandstone  separating  tlie  St.  Lnii-^ 
and  Kaskaskia  limestones  does  not  appear  heretofore  to  have  been  uiultT- 
stood  fully,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  absence  of 
Kaskaskia  rocks  north  of  the  Missouri  river.  Here  is  an  extension  o\ 
limestone — the  St.  Louis — that  before  the  Coal  Measures  were  laid  down 
was  greatly  eroded  over  a  large  j)art  of  its  area,  and  over  another  adjoin- 
ing i)ortion  having  a  great  sandstone  superimposed.  This  would  seiiii 
to  indicate  tliat  the  broad  exi)anse  of  waters  which,  during  the  deposition 
of  the  St.  Louis  beds,  reached  nearly  to  the  present  northern  boundarn-^ 
of  Iowa  had  retreated  more  than  40J  miles  to  the  southward.  Drv  laml 
existed  over  a  large  part  of  the  area  formerly  covered  by  the  St.  I^)uis 
waters,  and  bordering  this  continental  mass  arenaceous  deposits  were 
laid  down  in  the  shallow  littoral  waters. 

In  all  the  Carboniferous  of  the  Mississii)pi  basin  no  group  of  strata 
a[>})ear8  to  form  a  better  defined  natural  geological  unit  tlian  those  ]wiU 
commonly  pavSsing  under  the  name  of  Kaskaskia  or  Chester. 

The  great  arenaceous  deposit  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Kaskaskia  Uini'- 
stone  has  been  termed  the  '*  ferrui^inous  sandstone  "  bv  Shumard  ami 
others.  Many  observers,  however,  have  confounded  it  with  a  litholoii- 
cally  similar  sandrock  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  and 
consecjuently  located  on,  instead  of  under,  the  Kaskaskia.  For  conveni- 
ence in  reference  and  in  order  to  avoid  further  confusion  this  great  sand- 
stone will  be  called  here  the  Aux  Vasej^  afinditone,  from  the  river  of  that 
name  in  Ste.  Genevieve  county,  Missouri,  on  which  the  rock  is  exposed. 
Of  course  in  northern  Missouri  and  Iowa,  where  the  superior  member  of 
the  Mississippian  series  is  wanting,  the  basal  sandrock  of  the  Coal  Meiu?- 
ures  occupies  the  same  stratigraphical  i)()sition  as  the  lower  Kaskaskia 
sandstone — that  is,  sut)erimi)osed  U[)on  the  St.  I^ouis. 

Kiu^huHkia  Limednne  a  ad  Sh<i!(\i. — Everywhere  over  that  part  of  the  upper 
Mississipj)i  valley  in  which  the  Kaskaskia  is  absent  the  St.  Louis  rocks, 
as  already  stated,  are  weathered  and  deeply  channeled,  many  goriio 
passing  downward  even  to  the  Keokuk,  thus  showing  [)retty  conclusively 
that  these  portionsvf  the  territory  were  actually  above  sea  level  durinir  ^i 
part  of  the  Kaskaskia  tleposition.  That  the  northern  shore-line  con- 
tinued to  move  southward  after  the  Kaskiuskia  epoch  had  begun,  and 
perhaps  even  until  the  latter  half  of  the  interval  had  set  in,  is  shown  by 
the  successive  attenuation  of  the  several  beds  and  bv  the  deeplv  excavated 
ravines,  where  soon  afterward  were  laid  down  the  local  sandstones  and 
shales  of  tlie  ( UrA  Mea,sures.    In  a  number  of  cases,  at  leiust,  tluv^e  hardened 
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sand  accumulations,  lyin;;  in  narrow  gorges,  have  been  regarded  erro- 
noously  as  local  depositions  of  Kaskaskia  grit  intercalated  in  the  shales 
and  limestones.  Futhemiore,  these  consolidated  sands  contain  ])lant 
remains,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  considered  as  parts  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia, it  is  quite  probable  that  this  will  account  for  some  of  the  reported 
discoveries  of  terrestrial  floras  in  the  rocks  of  the  Mississi])j)ian  series. 

Faunally,  and  especially  stratigraphically,  the  Kaskaskia,  as  displayed 
everyw^here  over  a  broad  area  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  principal  section, 
appears  separated  from  the  St.  Louis  far  more  widely  than  any  other  two 
members  of  the  entire  Carboniferous  in  the  continental  interior. 

The  term  "  Chester  "  has  been  used  by  some  authors  for  the  beds  here 
designated  as  Kaskaskian.  There  seems  to  be,  however,  but  little  doul>t 
that  the  latter  name  was  published  some  years  before  Chester  made  its 
appearance  in  print.  To  be  sure,  Worthen,  while  an  assistant  of  Nor- 
wood on  the  geological  survey  of  Illinois,  did  suggest,  orally  or  in  his 
manuscript  notes,  the  name  "  Chester  "  for  the  beds  in  question  as  early 
as  1858 ;  but  the  name  was  known  for  several  years  only  to  members  of 
Norwood's  corps,  as  Worthen  himself  says.*  It  was  at  least  a  dozen 
years  later  before  the  term  was  published  with  definite  stratigrai)hical 
significance,  and  then  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  covered  the  same 
jrround  as  Hall's  "  Kaskaskia."  Hall,  a.s  early  as  1856,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Albany  Institute,  in  w^hich  he  proposed  a  classification  of  the 
lower  Carboniferous  of  the  Mississippi  basin ;  and  two  years  later  he 
]ml)liahed  essentially  the  same  scheme  in  his  Iowa  report,t  accompanied 
by  a  clear  description  of  this  formation.  Kaskaskia  necessarily  must  be 
retiiined,  therefore,  for  the  upper  member  of  the  Mississippian  series  in 
preference  to  *'  Chester."  If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  latter  term  in 
^^'eological  nomenclature,  it  might  be  advisable  to  restrict  it  to  the  upj)er 
shaly  division,  which  can  advantageously  be  distinguished  from  the 
lower  massive  limestones,  and  "  Chester  shales,"  as  they  are  now  often 
called  locallv,  could  still  be  made  a  useful  term. 

Coal  Measures. 

Along  the  line  of  the  general  section  the  Coal  Measures  occupy  an 
unimportant  place.  The  exposures  are  chiefly  of  tlie  basal  sandstone 
and  the  associated  shales  which  outcroj)  along  the  river  only  at  long 
intervals  in  old  gorges  and  superimposed  upon  members  of  Mississii)- 
l>ian  scries.  As  already  intimated,  the  St.  Louis  limestone  above  the 
nioiith  of  the  Missouri,  and  a  goodly  pr()|)ortion  of  the  Kaskaskia  below 

*(JfM>l.  Snr.  lllinoJM,  vol.  i,  iKHri.  j).  41. 
fOcol.  Iowa,  p(.  i.  18.*»H,  p.  1(»9. 
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hat  stream,  have  been  land  siirfacei  and  were  greatly  eroded  before  tlif 
invasion  of  tlie  coal  swamps.  In  many  places  throughout  the  saiiu- 
region  the  coal  strata  rest  on  older  rocks,  on  other  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippian  series,  and  even  on  the  Devonian. 

Further  consideration  of  the  series  is  unnecessary  here.  In  one  por- 
tion of  the  area  under  consideration  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  studii*<l 
with  considerable  care  and  a  very  detailed  section  made  from  near  the 
ancient  land  limit  seaward  a  distance  of  nearly  75  milas.  A  preliminary 
statement  of  these  observations  has  been  made  elsewhere.* 


Recapitulation. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  is  t-o  be  inferred  that,  on  the  Ix'-t 
lithological,  stratigraphical  and  faunal  evidence  now  at  hand,  tHe  Mis- 
sissippian  series  embraces  four  groups,  which  may  be  tabulated  .as  fol- 
lows : 

'*  Chester  shales,"  t 
Kaskaskia  grou])     -J  "  Kaskaskia  limestone." 

Aux  Vases  sandstone. 


Mississippi  an  series 


St.  TiOuis  group 


I 


"  Ste.  Genevieve  Hmestono." 
St.  Louis  limestone. 
Warsaw  limestone  (in  part : 
not  typical). 


Osage  group 


< 


Kinderhook  group 


(  Warsaw  shales  and  limcstoni' 
(typical). 
*'  Geode  bed." 
Keokuk  limestone. 
Upj)er  Burlington  limestone. 
Lower  Burlington  limestone. 

Chouteau  limest<me. 
Hannibal  shales. 
Louisiana  limestone. 


The  "  Louisiana  limestone  "  is  layer  number  6  of  the  Louisiana  ex- 
posures. The  "  Hannibal  shales  "  comprise  numbers  7  and  8  of  the 
same  locality ;  probably  also  numbers  1  and  2  of  the  Burlington  section. 
The  "  Chouteati  "  is  number  9  of  the  Louisiana  limestones.  The  "lower 
Burlington  limestone"  embraces  numbers  7  and  8  of  the  Burlington 
section;  the  '* upper  Burlington  limestone"  numbers  9  and  10  of  tho 


♦  BnM.  (iool.  Soc.  Am.,  vol  2,  18!M),  pp.  277-2*12,  platos  i.x,  x. 

fThp  nrtiTU's  in  quotation  nnarks  aro  local  applioation«.  The  KnHkA!«kin,  fwido  from  tht*  J^**''' 
sanjlstonf,  appears  to  bp  a  woll  flefinotl  two-folil  ilivlsion,  and  it  seoms  advisablo  to  ko«»p  tliP  t**" 
mpnihcrs  di.Mtinct.  though  sjK'oial  nanioM  aro  not  roUinrd  for  them  here.  The  St.  Louis  rtini  K:i'- 
kankia  correspond  essentially  to  Willinms'  "Ste.  (tenevieve  group." 
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same.  The  two  together  form  numbers  10  to  14,  inclusive,  at  Louisiana. 
The  "Keokuk  limestone"  is  numbers  1  and  2  of  the  Keokuk  exposures, 
number  1  of  the  Warsaw  section,  and  probably  number  1  of  the  Ste. 
(ienevieve  outcrops.  The  "  geode  bed  "  appears  as  number  3  at  Keokuk 
and  number  2  at  Warsaw ;  the  typical  '"  \Varsaw  "  embraces  numbers  4 
tc>  6  of  the  Keokuk  section  and  numbers  3  to  5  at  W^arsaw.  The  "St. 
Ix>uis  limestone  "  is  represented  by  number  7  at  Keokuk,  number  G  at 
Warsaw,  all  of  the  St.  Louis  section,  and  number  3  at  Ste.  Genevieve, 
while  number  2  of  the  same  section  has  been  called  the  Warsaw  lime- 
stone (not  typical).  The  "Ste.  Genevieve  limestone''  of  Shumard  is 
number  4  of  the  Ste.  Genevieve-Ste.  Mary  outcrops.  The  "  Aux  Vases 
sandstone"  forms  bed  number  5  between  Ste.  Genevieve  and  Ste.  Mary, 
and  underlies  number  1  of  the  Chester  section  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
town.  The  "  Kaskaskia  limestone "  includes  numbers  1  to  4  of  the 
Chester  section,  and  the  "  Chester  shales  "  numbers  5  to  7  of  the  same 
section.  The  Coal  Measures  are  represented  at  Keokuk  by  number  8,  at 
Ste.  Genevieve  by  number  7,  and  at  Chester  by  number  8. 

The  great  abundance  of  fossils  in  all  the  members  of  the  Mississippian 
scries  of  the  interior  basin  makes  the  faunal  test  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  in  attempting  a  rational  classification  of  the  rocks  of  the  region. 
Heretofore  the  remains  of  ancient  life  found  in  these  rocks  have  been  con- 
sidered either  from  a  purely  biological  point  of  view,  or,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mere  species-maker ;  and  it  is  only 
within  the  past  few  years  that  large  numbers  of  species  taken  together 
have  been  compared  with  one  another  in  order  to  marshal  the  confused 
collections  into  orderly  arrangement,  so  that  faunas  may  be  studied  as  a 
whole. 

The  second  important  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
present  connection  is  the  stratigraphical  testimony.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ka-skaskia  the  physical  breaks  are  unusually  prominent,  both  above  and 
below,  over  its  entire  extent  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  What  has 
just  been  said  of  the  upper  member  of  the  series  is  equally  true  of  the 
one  immediately  underlying,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree  and  over 
only  a  part  of  its  superficial  occurrence.  Between  the  lower  two  grouj)s 
the  physical  continuity  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the  separation  is  chiefly 
upon  faunal  and  lithological  grounds. 

Lithologically  the  upper  two  members  of  the  Mississippian  are  more 
alike  than  any  of  the  others ;  yet  as  a  rule  they  are  readily  distinguish- 
able everywhere.  The  Osage  group  of  limestones  is  over  all  its  range 
enerinital,  and  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  from  the  other  three  sec- 
tions; while  the  lower  subdivision  is  vers'  different  again,  both  in  the 
calcareous  and  the  argillaceous  portions. 

XL—Bum..  Gkoi..  Sor.  Am.,  Vol.  .1,  18»1. 
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In  regard  to  the  minor  subdivisions  of  the  four  groups  above  men- 
tioned much  might  be  said.  The  several  sectional  names  projwsed  at 
various  times  have  had  wide  valuea  and,  moreover,  have  been  applied 
rather  loosely. 

In  the  Kaskaskia  the  upper  shales  and  the  lower  limestones  of  Chester, 
Illinois,  have  been  differentiated,  while  the  Aux  Vases  sandstone  has 
been  placed  at  the  base  of  the  group,  provisionally.  It  has  not  had,  a.** 
yet,  sufficient  study  over  its  entire  exposure  to  satisfactorily  consider  it:? 
relationships  in  all  its  phases.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  when  the  con- 
tinental area  north  of  the  present  city  of  St.  Louis  was  being  subjeot<^l  to 
d^enudation  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  the  gre:it 
sandstone  was  laid  down  south  of  that  point  in  the  shallow  littoral  wat^^rs 
of  the  interior  sea. 

The  St.  Ijouis  group  has  been  divided  into  three  limestone.  Of  these 
the  Ste.  Genevive  has  never  come  into  general  usage,  and  practically  has 
been  forgotten.  The  St.  Louis  lihiestone  itself  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized, and  in  many  places  the  lower  portions  have  been  correlated  with 
the  Warsaw  beds  as  developed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river. 

The  Osage  group  is  now  made  to  include  all  five  of  the  hitherto  recoij- 
nized  beds,  the  Warsaw  proper,  the  geode  layer,  the  Keokuk,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  Burlington  limestones. 

The  Kinderhook  group  is  a  three-fold  division  whose  several  members 
are  strongly  contrasted  and  persistent  over  wide  areas. 

The  history  of  the  shore-line  shifting  of  the  great  interior  sea  is  a  theme 
for  detailed  elucidation.  Much  has  already  been  done  toward  this  end, 
but  some  further  information  is  requisite  before  a  satisfactory  pre.sen tui- 
tion of  the  subject  can  be  made. 
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i.  THE  GREAT  FALLS  COAL  FIELD, 

Intuoductiox. 

Near  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  the  ^ri.ssouri 
river  emerges  from  the  Belt  mountains  and  begins  its  long  eastward 
course  through  the  great  plains.     The  rapidly  flowing  stream  soon  com- 
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niences  to  cut  through  the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  plains,  and 
near  Great  Fa,\h  plunu;e9  over  a  series  of  sandstone  ledges  in  a  auete?- 
sion  of  cataraeta  coUeutivcly  known  as  the  '"  Great  falls  of  the  Missouri." 
Below  the  falls  the  sandstones  gradually  pass  beneath  tlie  dark  carbona- 
ceoua  shales  so  well  exposed  at  Fort  Benton,  from  which  place  tlicy  tate 
their  name.  These  sandstones,  with  their interbedded  shales,  now  knonn 
as  the  Great  Falls  formation,  have  long  been  known  to  all  geologists  visit- 
ing tlie  region,  hut  until  rei^eiitly  failed  to  reveal  any  fossil  remains  ami 
were  referred  to  the  Dakota  epoch,  whenever  mentioned,  on  accouni  of 
their  inferior  position  to  the  well  developed  Fort  Benton  shales.  Their 
true  age  was  first  made  known  by  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry,*  who  identi- 
fied a  number  of  fossil  plants  from  tho  Great  Falls  formation  and  fouml 


thcni  to  be  species  characteristic  of  the  Kootanie  rocks  of  the  Canadian 
geologists. 

South  of  Great  Falls,  a  few  miles  nearer  the  mountains,  this  formation 
holds  a  thick  seam  of  cxcellont  liituininous  coal,  which  is  being  exten- 
sively mined  at  Saiiilcoulee  and  has  been  opened  at  a  number  of  other 
localities  along  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  area  underlain  by  coul 
has  been  calletl  the  Great  Falls  coal  field,  and  as  these  strata  conatitule 
the  oidy  occurrence  of  tho  Kootanie  rocks  yet  recognized  in  our  territory 
they  |»osse.3s  a  de('idcd  interest  apart  from  their  economic  importance. 

In  prosecuting  a  study  of  the  coal  fields  of  Montana  for  the  Uniti-'d 
States  (icologieal  Survey,  a  visit  was  made  to  this  field  in  the  spring  of 

•Hcliuol  uf  Mlnea  quarterly,  vol.  tiii,  no.  i,  July,  IKS7,  p.  aH. 
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1891,  and  the  facts  then  observed  are  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  present  to  the  Society.    They  prove — 

1.  The  identity  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  near  Great  Falls  with  those 
of  the  coal  field ; 

2.  The  position  of  the  formation  relative  to  the  Carboniferous  and  to 
the  Fort  Benton  rocks,  as  established  by  a  carefully  measured  detail  sec- 
tion; 

3.  The  occurrence  of  fresh-water  shells  above  the  coal; 

4.  The  absence  of  recognizable  Dakota  strata ; 

o.  The  termination  of  the  Carboniferous  deposits  in  a  series  of  shales 
and  impure  limestones,  stratigrai)hically  and  lithologically  the  equivalent 
of  the  Myaciles  beds  of  the  Jura-Trias  of  southern  Montana,  but  carrying 
lower  Carboniferous  (Spergen  hill)  fossils. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  fieJid  was  examined  by  the  geologists  of  the 
Northern  Transcontinental  Survey  in  1880.  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  in 
studying  the  relation  of  the  coal  to  the  older  rocks,  measured  two  sections 
from  the  ('ambrian  to  the  horizon  of  the  coal,  of  which  detailed  notes  are 
not  given.  A  graphic  representation  of  these  sections  was  published, 
with  lists  of  fossils  determined  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  adjacent 
mountain  region,  in  the  reports  of  the  Tenth  census.* 

In  the  investigation  of  the  coals  from  an  economic  standpoint  for  the 
same  survey,  the  coal  seam  was  traced  by  G.  H.  Eldredge  from  the  Judith 
basin  to  Belt  creek,  and  sections  of  the  seam,  wherever  opened  at  that 
time,  will  be  found  in  his  report.f  Somewhat  later  Professor  J.  S.  New- 
berry made  an  examination  for  the  Great  Northern  railway  of  that  part 
of  the  field  now  worked,  and  mentione'l  the  general  relations  of  the  coal 
rocks  to  the  underlying  Paleozoic  terranes,  in  a  |)aper  on  the  geology 
and  botany  of  the  country  bordering  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  J 

Location  and  Extent  of  the  Field. 

The  Great  Falls  coal  field,  as  already  indicated,  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  central  Montana,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  town  to  which  it  is  tributary.  It?  i)roximity  to  Helena,  the  state 
capital,  and  to  the  great  mining  center  Butte,  with  the' increasing  market 
afforded  ])y  the  smelters  and  other  industries  of  Great  Falls  itself,  makes 
the  field  of  the  first  importance  in  the  future  development  of  Montana. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  Kootanie  rocks  all  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains  from  the  vicinity  of  fort  Shaw  eastward  to  the  Judith  basin. 

♦Tenth  Census:  Mining  Indu.strio.-*,  vol.  xv,  Wiwhingtou,  1880,  p-09T. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  7:». 

J  AnnalH  of  tho  N.  Y.  Acudemy  of  S.*icnces,  vol.  iii,  18Sl,  no.  8. 
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The  seam  has  been  opened  at  several  places,  and  desultory  working  for 
the  local  supply  has  been  attempted  on  St.  Johns  creek,  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  on  Bird  creek.  Hound  creek,  Smith  river,  Dry  Arrow  creek,  Wil- 
low creek,  and  Sage  creek.  The  more  extensive  workings  of  Belt  creek  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  value  of  the  seam ;  the  mines  at  Sandcoulee  have 
an  average  daily  output  of  1,300  tons.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  localitit- 
cited  that  the  field  embraces  a  strip  of  country  a  few  mile^  in  width,  but 
extending  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  for  125  miles,  its  extreme 
limits  being  yet  undetermined  (see  figure  1). 

Configuration  and  Structure. 

Throughout  its  entire  extent  the  coal  field  is  an  open,  grassy  plateau 
or  prairie  country,  but  rarely  presenting  low  buttes  or  eminences  left 
by  the  erosion  of  higher  strata,  and  cut  by  numerous  drainages  wlK^^e 
coulees  show  sections  of  the  rocks.  To  the  southward  the  Belt  moun- 
tains form  a  rugged  range  whose  higher  slopes  are  dark  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pines,  the  lower  slopes  presenting  that  park-like  character 
that  forma  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Rocky  mountain  scenery.  The 
plateaus  of  the  coal  field  extend  northward,  forming  the  western  limit  of 
the  great  plains.  In  the  center  of  the  field.  Belt  creek  has  cut  a  narrow 
valley  whose  groves  of  cottonwood  and  alders  are  in  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  monotonous  grasslands  of  the  plateaus.  Belt  butte,  a  conical  hill  of 
horizontal  shales  and  sandstones,  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark,  the 
girdle  of  sand  rock  about  its  slopes  giving  it  the  name.  To  the  eastward 
the  Highwood  mountains  break  the  continuity  of  the  plains,  rLfiintr 
abruptly  as  an  isolated  cluster  of  picturesque  peaks.  The  drainage  of 
the  coal  field,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  was  visited,  is  peculiar:  The 
level  plateaus  arc  trenched  by  narrow  coulees,  which  are  frequently 
partially  filled  with  drift  and  are  now  occupied  by  streams  of  relatively 
small  size,  streams  that  even  in  flood  are  not  proportionate  to  the  valleys 
they  occupy.  The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  a  period  of  depression, 
when  the  plateaus  were  cut,  was  followed  by  a  short  time  of  relatively 
high  elevation  accompanying  the  advance  of  local  glaciers  and  a  vig»)rous 
drainage,  which  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  present  period  of  scanty 
l)recipitation. 

The  abundance  of  glacial  drift  on  the  plateaus  was  noted  by  Professor 
Newberry.  It  is  cons])icuous  when  the  glacial  gravels  fill  i>re-existinir 
hollows  and  drainage  channels,  but  on  the  mesas  forms  but  a  thin  ami 
widely  spread  mantle  in  which  the  bowlders  are  seldom  of  large  size. 
The  material  points  to  local  origin  of  the  drift,  coming  from  the  Little 
Belt  range.     In  the  coal  field  proper  no  true  moraines  were  observed. 
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The  gently  inclined  strata  of  the  Great  Falls  coal  field  rest  confonnably 
upon  the  Paleozoic  terranes  flanking  the  granitic  axis  of  the  Belt  moun- 
tains, the  easternmost  range  of  the  Rocky  mountain  cordillera  of  this 
l«)cality.  In  these  steei)ly  upturned  and  folded  Paleozoic  strata  the  Cam- 
brian, Silurian.  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  have  been  recognized 
by  means  of  fossils.  The  massive  white  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous 
iorni  the  foothill  country  and  pass  beneath  a  series  of  gypsiferous  red 
hiands  and  limy  shales  long  thought  to  represent  the  Jura-Trias  but  re- 
cently found  to  contain  Carboniferous  fossils,  and  these  are  in  turn  over- 
lain !)y  the  sandstones  and  shale  belts  of  the  Great  Falls  formation.  To 
the  northward  these  coal  rocks  are  in  turn  covered  by  a  heavy  series  of 
strata  that  pass  into  typical  Fort  Benton  beds  as  identified  by  Professor 
New})errv.* 

Tlie  Highwood  mountains,  whose  proximity  to  the  chains  formed  by 
the  uplifts  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  would  suggest  a  similar  origin,  are 
really  a  remnant  of  still  higher  Cretaceous  beds,  preserved  during  the 
erosion  of  the  surrounding  country  by  a  network  of  dikes  and  sheets 
wliose  injection  })roduced  an  induration  of  the  strata  that  has  left  them 
as  a  record  of  the  sediments  once  covering  this  part  of  the  })lains.  Toward 
the  east  and  west  this  same  general  structure,  with  local  modifications, 
continues  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  geological  Column. 

Sections. — The  entire  geological  column,  from  Archean  gneiss  to  the 
shales  of  the  Fort  Benton  group,  is  well  exposed  along  the  course  of  Belt 
creek.  This  stream,  rising  in  the  Belt  mountains,  flows  for  several  miles 
westward  along  the  strike  of  the  Paleozoic  limestones,  and  then  turning 
northward  has  cut  the  picturesque  Sluice-box  canyon  through  massive 
Paleozoic  beds,  and  reaches  the  more  readily  eroded  clays  and  sandstones 
of  the  Mesozoic.  At  the  lower  end  of  Sluice-box  canyon,  near  Riceville,  the. 
Paleozoic  limestones  di])  dee})ly  nortlnvard  beneath  the  arenaceous  beds 
of  the  Gypsum  series  and  the  overlying  gray  sliales.  Starting  at  this 
lw>int,  a  continuous  section  was  measured  from  the  massive  mountain 
limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  to  the  beds  of  supposed  F'ort  Benton  age 
which  overlie  the  coal-bearing  strata  and  form  Ik'lt  l)utte.  These  meas- 
urements are  given  in  the  natural  order. 

The  following  tal)le  shows,  in  consideral)le  detail,  the  section  (repre- 
sented graphically  in  figure  2)  exposed  in  Belt  butte : 

♦  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  vol.  viii,  18H7,  p.  ."$27. 
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Belt  BiOle  S^ion. 


28.  Sandstone,  gray,  slaty  and  hard,  forming  cap  of  the 
butte 

25.    Slate,  black 

2i,    Lime§tone,  white  and  hiLrd ;  forcns  upi>er  "  belt ". . . 

23.  fHanilstone,  gray,  irregularly  bod<led,  brcakM  into 
shelly  detritus 

22.    Shale,  black  and  earthy 

21.  Iiiandstone,  unevenly  and  thinly  bedded.  umi.itly  li^ht 
earthy  brown,  hnl<]ing  cHrboiuii:eous  layers  uf  1  to  .1 

inches;  princiiml '"  belt"  of  the  butte 

Soiidy  shales,  black  and  iron-staiiicd  but  hard  and 

.Sandy  nhaloe,  uruy,  more  arenaceous  than  those  be- 

Sandy  slialcH,  fissile  and  carrying  J  projxirlion  block 

20.       shale ;  Gtcies  decidedly  BentOD 

(<hak-,  bla(.-k ' 

Shale,  sandy,  gray,  breaking  into  cubical  bits 

Limetitone 

No  ^»od  exjMHureii,  but  f>lopca  show  di^bris  of  white 

Tiireous  quartzitc  resembling  novoculite 

Shale,  black  and  earthy 

^ndstone,  marked  by  fticoidal  rolls 

Shale,  black  and  earthy,  with  one  O-inch  band  of  sand- 

19.       stone 

Sandstone 

Shales;redand|nirj>leto  purple-black,  with  rare  layers 

of  harder  sandy  rock  whose  splinters  strew  slojies . 

18.    Sandstone,  gray,  weathering  light  brown ;  fbnns  toii 

of  H  broiul  bench  extending  back  to  the  ba>ie  of  Belt 

butte 

17.    Ga«teropoii  bed ;  GonutJuul;  AVriTinn,  Corlnila  (.') 

Sandstone,  dense,  lilac-colore<l,  weathering  purple- 

10.  Scries  of  thinly  l)e"lded  Baiidatonea  and  liniCBtonea 
with  alternating  l>eds  of  shule.  well  espowd  in 
coulee,  but  not  of  sutHcient  interest  to  warrant 
more  detaileil  section,  vis: 

t.  No  exposure 21 

j.  Siindstone,  grav,  cross-bed di-d I 

;.  Shale ' \  m 

h.  .'^andsl one, buff,  deiipe.  uniform J 

'  w  Ii!acK'()lored  liilp? 2 


nd!<t 


intiii  fni-Htime 'M 

'I.  Suiidst'iiie.  nsKiU',  gray,  ijtinrtxufH-,  very 

liiini  and  iron  ftuincd 17 

r.  I^-dge  i)f  pink  and  lilac  oH-k 'M 

h.  RedandgravsandstoncsaudfhaU*...  4o 

a.  Sliale,Handy,buff,withreill)lotchca...  10 

15.    Sandstone  leilge,  prominent  t^tratum  that  throughoi 

the  valley  lies  over  coal 

14.     Coal 
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The  Belt  huttc  section  is  supplemented  by  that  exposed  on  Belt  creek, 
whi(»h  comprises  the  following  sequence  (represented  graphically  in  fig- 
ure 3) : 

Belt  Creek  Sedioti. 

Feet. 

Overlying  beds  of  Belt  butte  section 1,192J 

14.    Coal 10 

13.    Shaly  sandstones 100 

12.    Sandstone  belt 

10.    Sandstones,  white 

9.    Limestone,  gniy  and  red,  rusty 

''  Sandstone,  white 

Sandy  shales,  the  lower  40  feet  very  ferruginous  and 

brown ' 

8.  -I  Sandstone,  white,  cross  -  bedded ;    fonns  persistent 

ledge 

Sandstone,  shaly  and  iron  stained 10 

Sandstone ;  ledge  forming  bluflf 50 

7.     Limestone,  dense,  ligiit  earthy  gray 5 

6.    Conglomerate  and  sandstone,  Jurassic  fossils 215 

5.    Limestone,  white,  re<l    earthy    patches.    Paleozoic 

4.    Otter  Creek  shales ;  alternating  gray,  purple,  green 
and  blaek  shales  amf'  earthy  limestones  yielding 
Carboniferous  fossils ;  comprising — 
J'.    Shales,  dark  gray  and  black  alternating 

with  purple  and  green ^.45 

v;.  Limestone 5 

r.    Shale,  gray 30 

u.    Limestone,  white 3 

L    Shales,  green    and   purple,  limestone 

lenses 25 

8.    Limestone,  white,  conchoidal  fracture.     6 

r.    Shale,  gray,  green  and  red 8 

q.    Lim€»stone,  hard,  dense,  purplish-brown    IJ 

jt>.   Shale \ ij 

0.    Limestone,  pebbly,  containing  gaster- 

opod  shells 2 

n.   Shale,  gray 3 

m.  Limestone,  gray,  weathering  creamy, 

usually  breceiated 2 

/.    Shales,  carrying  Rhipichonella^  etc 15 

k.    Limestone,  irregularly  bedded  and  of 

varying  tints  of  gray 5 

j.'    Shale  "black  and  earthy } 

t.    Limestone 15 

h.   Shale,  earthy  dark  gray 8 

g.    IJmestone,  soft,  crystalline 3 

/.    Shale,  purple-gray 8 

e.    Limestone 3 

(I   Shale,  black 16 

r.    Gypsum 2} 

6.    Limestone  conglomerate 2 

a.   Shale,  dark  gray 2 

r  Black  chert,  belt 8 

Limestones  and  shales 80 

Ciypsum 3 


:?vr-?:f>i 
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^  Sands,  gray  and  white 12 
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1014 


FiM-t. 

'  Ked  sands  and  ^'vpsum  layers  made  u[)  a«  follows : 

/.   SandH,  red 10 

('.   (iypsiun,  piirt* 5 

d,  SandF,  green-^ray,  slialy 35 

c.  (TypHuni,  impure IJ 

2.  -!  b.  Sands,  reddish,  soft,  3  belts  of  gypsum, 

3  to  (5  inches 25 

a.  Sands,  cmnibling,  red    and  white  or 

gray 25 

Limestones,  granular,  earthy 7i 

[  Sandy  clays,  red  and  green  mottled 30 

1.    Carboniferous  limestones  * 200 


2,572} 


The  Carbonlfiroiis. — The  series  of  red  sandy  gypsiferoua  beds  overlying 
the  massive  limestones  of  the  C'arboniferous  and  so  closelv  resemblincr 
the  "  Triassic  "  red  beds  were  diligently  searched  for  any  traces  of  fossil 
remains,  but  witliout  success.  This  series  (number  2  of  the  section)  con- 
sists of  crumbling  sands,  soft  and  often  incolierent,  generally  red  in  color, 
though  also  white  and  gray,  containing  numerous  seams  or  beds  of 
gypsum.  The  series  corresponds  in  position  and  general  characters  to 
the  "  red  beds  "  which  overlie  the  Carboniferous  in  Wyoming. 

Overlying  these  gy])siferous  red  sands,  there  is  commonly  seen  a  series 
of  gray  beds,  g.lso  characterized  in  this  section  by  layers  of  gypsum,  one 
of  which  is  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  j^ray  shales  and  earthy  limestones 
of  this  series  (number  3  of  the  tabular  section)  is  capped  by  a  belt  of 
black  chert  8  feet  tliick,  wliich  was  found  at  this  horizon  in  several  ]>arts 
of  the  field.  The  earthy  limestones  and  shales  resemble  the  Jurassic  of 
southern  Montana,  but  are  barren  of  fossils. 

The  series  of  alternating  red  or  purj^le  and  gray  shales  and  limestone.-^ 
(number  4  of  the  section)  are  characterized  by  abundant  fossil  remains. 
The  thin  beds  of  limestone,  often  but  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  contain 
a  number  of  small  serpulas  and  the  shales  contain  a  variety  of  fossils. 
These  fossils  have  been  seen  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White  and  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  Carboniferous  age.  They  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  C.  I). 
Walcott,  who  reports  the  following  species,  viz,  Retzia  verneui/iann,  Hall  ; 
lihynchonella  osagensis,  S\yallo\y ;  Athi/ris  snbtllita,  KaW  ]  BcUerophon  car- 
bonaniiSj  Cox ;  also  lamellibranch  shells  belonging  to  the  genera  AUonsinn, 
Srhizodits,  and  Aviadopecteii;  as  well  as  two  species  of  FeneMla,  shown  on 
thin  fragments,  and  two  species  of  coral  of  the  genera  ChivteUs  an<l 
Lophoph\jllH.m{?).  Mr.  Walcott  reports  that  ^'  the  species  appear  to  liave 
lived  in  a  sea  not  favorable  to  their  full  growth  or  develoi)ment."'' 

The  section  made  by  Professor  Davis  a  few  miles  farther  eastward  has 
alreadv  been  noted.     I  have  examined  the  rocks  at  this  locality  and 


•  rhftraeteristio  CarboniforoiiH  fossils  were  foami  in  tho  iipperniost  strata  of  niunbor  1,  eHtablish' 
ing  its  aRf  bfyond  anv  doubt. 
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fniind  a  close  correspondence  with  the  section  made  by  myself  on  Belt 
creek.  Fossils  collected  by  Davis  from  these  same  shales,  supposed  by 
iiim  when  in  the  field  to  be  Jurassic,  were  reported  to  be  Spergen  hill 
types  by  Professor  Whitfield ;  this  places  them  in  the  lower  (^ar])onifer- 
ous.    The  list  given  by  Professor  Whitfield  is  as  follows : 

RhynchoneUa  mutata^  H.  Terehratula  turgida. 

Pi'oductus  ienulcostatus^  H.  Allorisma,  sp.  ? 

Aihyris  trivudeata,  H.  Lingida,  sp.  ? 

Eumetria  verneuiliana.  Stictopora,  sp.  ? 

These  species  and  those  enumerated  above  do  not  include  a  single 
characteristic  Jurassic  type.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  range  of  many 
of  the  species,  and  in  general  of  the  molluscan  fauna  so  abundant  in  the 
Carboniferous,  rendering  such  paleontologic  evidence  by  itself  of  little 
value  in  detennining  exact  horizons,  it  is  noteworthy  that  fossils  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  Carboniferous  should  be  found  in  beds  formed  during 
the  very  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  fossils  from  a  very  much  lower  horizon  in  the  section 
made  by  Professor  Davis  are  described  by  Whitfield  as  upper  Carbonif- 
erous. The  stratigraphic  position  and  litliological  character  of  the  lime- 
stones and  shales  from  which  the  fossils  collected  by  myself  were  obtained 
correspond  closely  to  those  of  the  beds  found  in  southern  Montana  to 
he  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  Jurassic  fossils.*  Such  a  decided 
change  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous  from  that  observed  else- 
wliere  indicates  a  local  modification  of  prevailing  conditions  and  near- 
ness of  a  shore  line. 

Tlie  Jurassic. — This  shaly  series  is  overlain  by  a  bed  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  Jurassic  throughout  central  Montana.  In  its  lower  portion  it 
is  frequently  a  good  crystalline  limestone,  passing  gradually  into  a  coarse 
sandstone,  frequently  a  conglomerate  closely  resembling  the  Dakota  but 
carrying  large  numbers  of  Jurassic  shells  in  ])oth  the  sandy  and  limestone 
portions  of  the  bed  (number  6  of  the  section). 

The  Belt  creek  section  gives  a  total  thickness  of  538  feet  of  beds  be- 
tween the  w' bite  limestone  of  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Jurassic. 

The  Kooianie, — Overlying  the  Jurassic  conglomerate  bed  (number  6  of 
the  section)  there  is  a  series  of  rather  thinly  bedded  standstones  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  coarseness  and  induration.  Near  the  mountains  these 
rocks  are  ferruginous  and  bright  red  in  color,  but  farther  away  from  the 
uplift  they  are  white  and  contain  intercalated  beds  of  shale  and  ferrugi- 
nous sands.  A  5-foot  bed  of  dense  yellow  sandstone,  quite  impure  and 
argillaceous,  forms  a  recognizable  division  of  this  sandstone  series.     The 

*Cf.  W.  H.  Weed,  Cinnabar  and  Bozeman  Coal  Fields:   Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2, 1891,  pp.  3.'»2- 
360. 

XL! I— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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coal  occurs  above  this  sandy  belt,  1,479  feet  a])ovc  the  mountain  Hme- 
stone  of  the  Carboniferous  and  520  feet  above  the  conglomerate  carrying 
Jurassic  fossils. 

No  plant  remains  whatever  have  been  found  in  the  shales  resting  upon 
the  coal.  Careful  search  was  made  at  every  opening  of  the  seara  for 
traces  of  plants,  Imt  with  the  same  lack  of  success  that  attended  the  effort? 
of  previous  investigators.  Slabs  containing  indeterminate  shells  of  Cino 
were  once  sent  to  Professor  Newberry  as  coming  from  the  roof  of  the 
seam,  but  I  found  no  fossils  of  any  kind. 

Overlying  the  coal  seam  there  is  a  prominent  ledge  of  massive  and  dense 
coarse  sandstone  capped  by  a  series  of  rapidly  alternating  beds  of  lilac- 
tinted  or  pink  sandstones  and  red  and  purple  shales.  Like  the  .same 
beds  at  Great  Falls,  the  sandstones  form  an  excellent  building  stone. 
This  series  is  cai)ped  by  an  impure  yellow  limestone  full  of  gasterojHnl 
shells,  w^hich  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  White  for  examination.  His  asi^isl- 
ant,  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanton,  reports  that  these  fossils  consist  of  three  forms  of 
fresh  or  l)rackish  water  types,  viz,  (1 )  Xcritinn^  sp.,  resembling  Nentiufi 
(XeriteUa)  nebra^irensiSj  M.  and  H.,  irom  supposed  Jurassic  beds  at  the 
head  of  Wind  river,  though  tlie  specimens  (casts)  are  not  well  enouirh 
l)reserved  for  positive  identification  ;  (2)  Goiiiabasis  {f),  sp.,  some  of  the 
more  distinctly  carinated  forms  very  much  resembling  Gonlahcms  tentn- 
carhiafus,  a  Laramie  si)ecies,  though  it  is  probable  that  all  the  elongate 
gastero])ods  in  this  collection  represent  a  single  variable  undescribed 
si)ecies  belonging  to  that  section  of  Goniabrms  which  includes  G.  kioii- 
carinata  and  G.  auUorimmi ;  and  (8)  some  fragments  of  a  small  bivalve 
that  may  belong  to  the  genus  Corbida. 

The  beds  from  which  tlie  plant  remains  determined  l)y  Professor  Ne^v- 
berry  were  obtained  are  similar  to  those  lying  above  the  coal  seam  and 
between  it  and  this  limestone,  and  they  form  the  northern  extension  oi 
the  same  horizon. 

The  section  above  given  represents  the  general  characters  of  the  Koo- 
tanic  formation  throughout  the  field ;  brieiiy  described,  it  is  a  series  of 
raj)idl,y  alternating  sandstones  and  clay-shales,  w'ith  few  and  thin  betls  of 
impure  limestone.  Individual  beds  are  inconstant,  the  heavy  ledges  of 
firm  sandstone  passing  laterally  into  arenaceous  clays,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Dakota. — No  definite  recognition  of  the  Dakota  has  been  made, 
and  therefore  only  an  arbitrary  upper  limit  of  the  Kootanie  rocks  can 
be  assigned  to  the  section  on  Belt  creek.  The  gasteropod-bearing  lime- 
stone just  alluded  t^)  is  cai)ped  by  a  massive  and  rather  coarse  sandstone 
bed  25  feet  thick,  whicli  forms  the  top  of  tlie  table-land  200  feet  above 
Belt  creek.  This  is  (M)vered  by  a  series  of  shale  beds,  black,  purple  and 
red,  carrying  thin  beds  of  sandy  limestones  and  passing  upward  into  a 
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decidedly  arenaceous  shale  that  resembles  the  shales  frequently  found  in 
the  Dakota  of  this  region;  but  the  typical  Dakota  conglomerate  of  more 
f<outhern  localities  is  entirely  wanting,  nor  is  there  any  distinct  sand- 
stone zone  of  sufficient  importance  to  replace  it.  The  section  of  780  feet 
to  the  top  of  Belt  butte  shows  a  series  of  black  car])onaceous  shales  with 
sandy  and  flaggy  shales  and  thin  beds  of  sandst«>ne.  Number  21  of  the 
section  is  a  bed  of  massive,  coarse  sandrock,  50  feet  thick,  that  forms  the 
"  bolt "  about  the  butte,  and  number  24  is  a  white  and  hard  limestone 
that  forms  the  upper  belt  or  crown.  The  top  rock  is  a  gray  sandstone 
underlain  by  black  carbonaceous  shales.  Careful  search  was  made  for 
fossils,  but  nothing  whatever  could  V)e  found. 

As  noted  farther  on  in  this  paper,  the  coal  seam  passes  under  the  creek 
(at  the  mouth  of  Little  Belt  creek) ;  and  beyond  this  point  to  its  con- 
rtuence  with  the  Missouri,  Belt  creek  cuts  higher  strata,  the  ])lufis  of  the 
Missouri  at  fort  Benton  belonging  to  the  Fort  Benton  group. 

Descriptive  Geology. 

As  it  was  deemed  quite  important  to  establish  the  exact  horizon  of 
the  coal  seam  relative  to  the  shales  from  which  the  leaf  remains  were 
obtained,  the  beds  were  traced  continuously  by  means  of  ledges  exposed 
along  the  Missouri  river  and  the  walls  of  Sand  couh'e  from  Black  Eagle 
falls  to  the  coal  mines  at  Sandcoulee  and  across  the  plateau  from  the 
latter  place  to  the  mines  of  Belt  creek. 

At  Black  Eagle  falls,  the  first  of  the  series  of  cascades  below  the  city 
of  (Jreat  Falls,  the  river  bluff  is  about  loO  feet  high,  exposing  a  good 
natural  section,  the  rocks  of  which  were  even  better  ex2)osed  in  the  cut- 
tings made  for  the  dam  and  for  the  foundations  of  the  smelter  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river.  Arranged  in  tabular  form,  this  section  is  as 
follows : 

Thickness 

Hill  top,  on  which  the  smeltor  chimney  is  erected.  i"  f^^'^- 

21.  Sandy  8hale,  greenish 20 

20.  Sandy  shale,  red  and  purple 15 

19.  Sandrook  ledge,  fissile,  not  prominent 5 

IS.  Clay  and  red  hIuiIc lo 

17.  Clay  and  sandn,  jrreen  and  gray '^ 

10.  Clav,  red  and  leafv  nhak* 5 

L).  Ironstone  forming  <*ap8  to  sandstone  pillars 1 

14.  Sandijtone,  crumbling,  weathering  into  pillars  an<l  Inittes  ;  this  is  but  a 

lens  of  sandrock  in  a  clay  scries 10-30 

1:5.  Clavs 10 

12.  Sandstone  ledge ;  forms  top  of  river  l)luff 'i.V.SO 

11.  Clay -shales,  red  and  j^ray  on  weathered  sloi>cs,  blue-gray  in  fresh  ex- 

posures          50 
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Thickn*'-.* 
in  fi*«*L 

10.  Sandstone  ledge,  gray  and  hard - 

9.  Shales,  gray  or  red 15-2») 

8.  Gray  sandstone •"> 

7.  Limestone,  decomposed,  brown,  splintery 25 

0.  Shale,  easily  crumbled,  green-gray o 

5.  Sandstone,  passing  into  shales  at  base 7 

4.  Shale  and  shaly  sandstone,  rotten,  red-brown 9 

3.  Sandstone,  massive  ledge*  forming  fall  of  river 7 

2.  Flagstone,  purple  and  lilac  sandrock 1*2 

1.  Sandstone,  massive,  square  block  jointing 5 

At  the  top  of  the  section  there  is  a  sandy  series  (numbers  1(>-21)  wliose 
erosion  has  formed  most  picturesque  and  brilliantly  colored  miniature 
badlands.  The  beds  change  rapidly  horizontally,  passinpj  into  the  lilac 
sandstone  (freestones)  and  clay -shales,  the  sandstone  being  an  excellent 
building  material  and  easily  quarried  and  much  used.  The  clay-shale? 
interbedded  with  them  hold  the  beautiful  ferns  identified  bv  Professor 
Newberry.  These  beds  rest  on  a  massive  layer  of  buff  sandrock  con- 
taining thin  seams  of  lignite  which,  traced  southward,  is  found  to  corre- 
spond to  the  sandrock  above  the  coal  seam.  This  ledge  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  following  a  particular  ledge  of  sandstone  any  considerable 
distance,  for  it  passes  into  clays  and  sands  a  few  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  is  not  a  decidedly  recognizable  horizon  at  the  south.  Beneath  this 
sandrock,  forming  the  top  of  the  bluff,  there  is  an  alternating  series  of 
clay-shales  and  sands,  which  are  blue  and  gray  where  freshly  cut  for  the 
walls  of  the  new  smelter,  but  generally  weather  reddish  or  brown ;  beneath 
these  shales,  a  ledge  of  soft  granular  sandstone  caps  a  series  of  soft  day- 
shales,  resting  ui)on  the  lilac-colored  or  i)inkish  sandstones  forming  the 
falls — rocks  that  pass  laterally  into  red  clays  half  a  mile  down  stream. 

Traced  southward,  the  U})})er  members  of  the  section  are  seen  to  fonn 
the  slopes  about  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  the  city  dam  being  built  on  a 
sandstone  ledge  corresponding  to  number  12  of  the  foregoing  section. 
South  of  the  city  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missouri  shows  exposures  of  red 
clays  with  freestones  and  shales  that  are  quarried  at  a  number  of  points 
between  the  city  and  Sandcoulee.  At  the  mouth  of  the  valley  known 
as  Sand  coulee,  where  the  creek  empties  into  the  Missouri,  a  ledge  of 
whit^^'  quartzose  sandstone  outcro})s  on  the  slope  some  25  feet  above  tin' 
river ;  it  corresponds  in  horizon  to  that  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
forms  a  readily  traceable  ledge,  extending  up  the  coulee  to  the  coal  mines. 
It  is  cap])ed  by  rather  thinly  bedded,  square-jointed,  lilac  or  pinkish 
sandstones  and  alternating  slate  beds,  which  form  excellent  building 
stone.  Following  these  beds  up  the  coulee  the  coal  seam  does  not  appear 
until  reaching  a  branch  of  Sand  coulee  known  as  Straight  coulee,  on 
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which  the  Sandcoulee  mines  open,  where  the  coal  appears  beneath  the 
massive  sandstone  ledge  traced  up  the  valley.  At  the  mines  it  is  about 
20  feet  thick  and  is  a  hard  white  quartz  rock.  The  coulee  slopes  are 
generally  drift-covered,  but  a  natural  section  is  exposed  where  the  wagon 
road  ascends  the  plateau,  showing  the  following  beds : 

Feet 
Sandstone 30 

Shalv  l)ed8 25 

SamiHtone,  square-jointed,  buff;  really  a  pebbly  ^rit 3 

Shaly  beds,  purple  and  red,  crumbling (?) 

Slialy  beds,  pebbly,  gray  and  green,  cmmbling (?) 

Sandstone  ledge,  same  as  that  over  coal ;  no  coal  seen. 

Where  the  wagon  road  descends  into  Straight  coulee,  near  the  coal 
banks,  the  following  strata  are  exposed : 

Feet 
Sandstone,  forming  summit  of  plateau. 


\»rafmiit/nx>*rtgi 


Sandstone  and  sandy  shales,  red  and  gray,  alternating  l)ed8 .     50 
Shales  and  clays,  red  and  buff 50  to  75 

Sandstone,  forming  bed  above  coal  seam 20 

Coal  seam 12 


Figure  4. — Scelion 
on  Sand  CoulH. 


The  plateau  summits  are  quite  gently  undulating  surfaces,  well  grassed 
but  bare  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  covering  of  glacial  drift  not  of  sutficient 
tliickness  to  produce  a  marked  drift  topography  ])ut  filling  preglacial  hol- 
lows. Bowlders  are  not  common  but  include  a  variety  of  rocks  —  granite, 
linu^tone,  etc — found  in  the  Belt  mountains. 

Sa.\ik:ouleI':  Basin. 

Stnictifir. — That  portion  of  the  Great  Falls  coal  field  adjacent  to  the 
Sandcoulee  mines  can  best  be  alluded  to  as  the  Sandcoulee  basin.  In 
pnxspecting  the  field  it  has  been  found  that  the  seam  thins  out  toward 
both  the  north  and  the  south  from  the  mines.  Toward  the  west  the  seam 
•splits  into  two  beds,  se2)arated  by  25  feet  of  shale,  but  probably  is  con- 
tinuous, if  not  workable,  to  the  bluffs  of  Smith  river,  though  the  prospect- 
ing indicates  a  shallow  basin. 
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Tlie  following  acctioii   rei)re3eiit3  the  strata  exposed  on  Mcfiriffin 
coulee,  a  branch  of  Sand  couIli;,  near  the  coal  mines: 


i«  Shaloa.  dark  reel,  Imlding  uiHtuloi. 

,  Cnlpjireoun  <K>Dalonicrat«. 

a  i;jiuc»U>rn;i',  very  oreim-potiK,  MkIii  purple  orrril. 

J  Arcniu-Boiw  linn'Mone,  mnwilro,  lij^lii  r^.i. 

u  MsK^lvx  l^pvxKinc  ur  Kitwlxtonc. 

'  Gray  ami  fallow  BlinlpH. 

If  Boft  ferruglnoUH  iHiutnaU-cl  HHnilKtonpfi. 

«  Mottled  gray  InmiDntrd  Hnadfloiieii. 

It  giift  nlialoH  sliii  rtuJ-H,  miwttr  fruy. 

i  »uft  «n.y -ind-tone. 

•  (.ijnitlonierale. 


The  only  working  within  this  basin  and  the  chief  mine  of  the  entire 
field  is  that  of  the  StindcmiU'e  Coal  company.  In  the  prospecting  of  Ihe 
hiiwiii  by  tbi«  company  several  drilj-boka  were  driven,  which  fiirui:-li 
i-oniplcte  swtiiniK  nf  the  strata  above  the  coal  sc-am.  By  the  kindness  of 
President  CiK'kor*  I  have  been  jdaced  in  possession  of  the  records  of  thwe 
drill-holes,  aet'tii>ns  of  which  are  presented  in  the  ac4!om|)anying  tabl''- 
niough  sections  of  i)rccisely  identical  strata,  they  diifer  somewhat  iii 
detail  and  show  the  local  changes  of  ])articular  strata.  The  three  borings. 
designated  respectively  as  numbers  1,  '2  and  '^,  lie  in  a  north-aad-souHi 
line  at  intervals  of  lialf  a  mile. 
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StmdrofiU'e  Otnl  .l/i/irs.— Tlio  Siiiidcoulfc  coal  mines  are  twelve  mile- 
fritni  firesit  Falls  Iiy  rail  and  wx  miles  ea.it  of  tlie  Miarouri  river.  Likt; 
tlie  rest  of  the  eoal  tielil,  the  country  ahoiit  the  mines  is  &  Hilling  plateau. 
loi'iilly  cut  Iiy  the  niinierona  liranch  coulees  triliutary  to  Sand  eoult*. 
The  mines  are  ojiened  in  the  lianks  of  one  of  these  tributaries  calltd 
Straifiht  coulee.  The  coal  Won  heneatli  a  sandstone  ledge  that  generally 
outerops  upon  the  coulee  hank»,  the  slopes  above  it  being  generally  gra.*:'- 
covered  and  showing  no  exposures.  There  is  a  slight  dip  of  the  beds  h> 
the  n<)rtliward,  affording  easy  drainage  and  haulage. 

The  pniperty  now  Wing  worked  shows  an  excellent  fuel  coal  that  can 
lie  econoinieally  mined  and  is  near  enough  to  the  point  of  oonsuniptii'ii 
to  avoid  excessive  freight  charges.  XTnfortuuately  for  the  early  reputa- 
tion of  the  product,  the  working  was  begun  in  an  area  of  "  dead '' omi. 
Experience  has  shown  that  wliere  tributary  eouKies  have  cut  down  tlio 
overlying  strata  the  coal  has  lost  its  virtue  and  is  high  in  ash  and  low  in 
volatile  carbon,  and  its  physical  constitution  is  such  that  it  is  of  ven' 
inferior  quality.  It  was  in  such  anareathat  the  early  working  was  done; 
and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  iti  mining  the  entire  soam,  At^  wa.< 
fonnerly  done,  a  large  amount  of  slate  got  into  the  coal  from  the  partini: 
above  the  lower  bench  (a  parting  that  is  now  used  as  a  floor  in  the  roimi>  K 
]<h1  to  unmerited  prejudice  against  the  coal  from  this  mine. 

Througluiut  the  workings  at  Sandeoulee  the  seam  shows  a  consiidcr- 
able  variation  in  thickness,  the  upper  henehes  now  worked  being  fnmi 
Si  feet  to  7  feet  thick.  The  quality  also  varies  with  the  proximity  to  the 
surface  of  the  overlying  ground  in  the  manner  already  stated,  and  api>cars 
also  to  depend  somewhat  ujton  the  thickness  of  the  slate  roof  between 
the  coal  and  the  overlying  sand  ro  A.  For  the  first  1,000  feet  from  theiiiain 
entry  the  coal  is  "  dead,"  the  gases  having  escaped  through  scams  in  tln' 
sandstone  nwf;  and  the  coal  east  of  this  entry  is  similarly  affecte<l. 

The  following  average  section  of  the  seam  shows  its  character: 

Top  cohI 23-28  inches. 

T'artiiiK J  " 

Coul 10  •' 

I'artiiig f      I  " 

Coal 24  " 

I'tirtiiij; (i-  H  " 

Colli 24  " 
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On  account  of  the  thick  parting  above  the  bottom  bench  the  coal  is  not 
mined  except  in  driving  entries.  The  top  coal  consists  of  an  upper  layer 
of  10  to  15  inches  of  dull  and  quite  hard  coal  called  "  anthracite,"  but 
carrying  quarter-inch  streakings  of  bright  coal.  Below  it  the  coal  is  mixed , 
dull  and  bright,  down  to  the  uppermost  parting.  The  second  bench  is 
a  bright  bituminous  coal  and,  like  the  bench  below,  is  an  excellent  fuel^ 
Imt  carries  balls  of  pyrite  that  cause  much  annoyance  in  mining  and 
prevent  the  use  of  the  coal  for  many  purposes. 

Samples  representing  the  average  quality  of  the  different  benches  of 
coal  were  collected  and  have  been  analyzed  for  me  by  Dr.  Stokes,  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  top  coal  shows — 

HjO 3.66 

Volatile  hydrocarbon 30.88 

Fixed  c*arbon 55.50 

Ash 9.96 

100.00 

A  sample  of  the  coal  from  the  middle  of  the  seam  shows  a  very  large 
amount  of  a.sh,  and  is  evidently  the  cause  of  so  much  complaint  that  the 
coal  output  is  dirty.     The  analysis  gave — 

II^O 2.68 

Volatile  hydrocarbon 26.36 

Fixed  carlx)n 44.02 

Ash 26.94 

100.00 

A  third  sample,  from  the  lower  bench,  shows  a  cleaner  coal,  low  in  ash 
and  higher  in  volatile  combustil>le  matter,  possessing  coking  qualities 
tiiat  fit  it  for  many  uses  for  which  the  coals  of  the  upper  bench  are  not 
available.  This  bottom  coal  should  be  economically  mined  and  sepa- 
rated with  present  methods  of  working.  Under  the  present  management 
the  large  amount  of  ash  experienced  in  using  this  fuel  must  l)e  charged 
to  the  coal  itself  and  not  to  dirt  from  the  partings. 

An  examinatiim  of  the  seam  as  exposed  throughout  the  workings  shows 
that  the  thin  partings  in  the  upper  portion  are  quite  varia))le  in  thick- 
ness and  position  and  are  occasionally  wholly  absent.  Their  maximum 
thickness  is  about  2  inches.  The  lower  parting  is  always  present  and 
can  be  counted  upon  as  to  both  position  and  thickness.  As  a  rule  the 
roof  is  good,  there  being  from  6  to  18  inches  of  slate  over  the  coal.  When 
this  slate  is  but  6  inches  thick  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  roof  up,  but  wiien 
it  reaches  18  inches  the  roof  is  perfectly  safe.  Throughout  the  mine  the 
roof  rolls  in  gentle  undulations. 

XL!II-Bri.r..  Gt.oj..  Sor.  Am.,  \ux..  :j,  1801. 
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The  floor  of  the  newer  workings  is  the  thick  parting  of  slate  over  the 
bottom  ])cneh  of  coal.  Jn  driving  the  entries  this  lower  coal  is  extracte<i, 
and  there  is  some  3  feet  of  slate  between  the  coal  and  the  underlying 
sandrock.  The  floor  rolls  up  and  down  a  good  deal  but  runs  into  regular 
strata. 

The  mine  at  present  is  worked  by  the  pillar-and-room  system.  Two 
main  entries  are  run,  with  side  entries  driven  at  right  angles  to  them. 
The  main  entries  are  24  feet  wide,  timbered  where  the  roof  slate  is  thin, 
but  usually  having  a  line  of  pillars  in  the  center  only.  The  right-angle 
entries  are  driven  12  feet  wide  at  the  roof  and  no  timbering  is  necessary. 
The  usual  30  feet  of  coal  is  left  between  the  air  entry  and  the  main  entries. 
The  rooms  are  24  feet  wide,  with  a  12-foot  pillar,  and  cross-cuts  every  ICX) 
feet ;  but  where  the  cofil-cutting  machines  are  used  the  rooms  are  50  feet 
wide  with  a  15-foot  pillar,  and  20  feet  between  belts. 

The  miners  are,  as  usual,  paid  by  the  amount  of  lump  coal  delivered, 
weighed  as  it  is  dumped  over  screens  into  box  cars,  an  automatic  scat- 
terer  being  used  for  loading.  The  nut  coal  averages  15  per  cent  of  the 
output,  and  there  is  10  per  cent  of  slack.  The  nut  coal  meets  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  the  slack  is  hauled  away  by  the  Great  Northern  railway 
and  used  as  ballast.  The  cost  of  ordinary  outdoor  labor  is  $2.50  per 
day.     The  miners  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  ton. 

Belt  Creek  Basin  and  Mines. 

As  the  plateau  summit  between  Sand  coulee  and  Belt  creek  is  drift- 
covered,  no  continuous  ledge  can  be  traced ;  but  the  low  inclination  of 
the  beds  and  the  exposures  seen  on  Box  Elder  creek  and  its  tributaries 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  identitv  of  the  coal  strata  of  Belt  creek  with 
those  of  Sand  coulee.  The  prominent  features  of  the  topography  are 
the  flat  table-lands  which  extend  eastward  to  the  slopes  of  the  High- 
wood  mountains  and  southward  to  the  uplands  of  the  Belt  range. 
Natural  sections  of  the  strata  are  found  in  small  drainage  cuttings  trench- 
ing the  j)lateau  walls.  These  are  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  general 
section  already  given,  which  was  made  here. 

The  strata  of  the  Belt  creek  basin  possess  a  gentle  northerly  dip  witli 
an  extremely  gentle  local  anticlinal  fold  in  the  center  of  the  basin- 
The  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  are  the  same  as  those  found  along  Sand 
couK^e.  The  coal  lies  beneath  a  cap-rock  of  hard  (juartzose  sandstone 
60  to  75  feet  thick  in  the  southern  part  of  the  basin,  though  but  25  feet 
thick  at  the  Armington  mines.  It  is  a  coarse  gray,  very  massive  sand- 
stone, having  a  prominent  outcrop  tinted  i)ink  by  the  wash  from  the 
shales  above.     The  slopes  above  this  ledge  are  usually  grassy  and  show 
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no  exposures  up  to  the  summit  of  the  table-land,  200  feet  above  the  valley 
l)i)ttom  at  Amiington ;  but  sections  of  the  rocks  forming  the  table  are  seen 
in  small  lateral  drainage  cuttings. 

The  rocks  beneath  the  coal  are  seldom  exposed,  as  the  seam  is  gener- 
ally but  50  feet  or  so  above  the  creek.  Where  the  beds  are  cut  by  the 
railway  line  in  the  northern  part  of  the  basin  the  following  rocks  were 
f<mnd  exposed : 

Sandstone. 
Coal. 

Sandstone,  alternating  with  shale. 

Limestone. 

Sandstone,  thinly  bedded,  alternating  with  10  to  13  foot  belts  of 

shale. 
Dense  limestone,  brown  and  splintery. 

FiQVSR  S.— Section 
near  Belt  Ci  eek. 

At  Amiington  similar  rocks  are  exposed  near  the  railway  bridge. 

The  largest  opening  is  the  Castner  mine,  which  was  formerly  worked 
to  supply  the  Fort  Benton  demand.  The  main  entry  is  some  600  feet 
Ion;;,  of  which  115  feet  only  is  timbered.  In  the  rooms,  pillars  and  caps 
are  used  to  support  the  roof.  The  seam  shows  a  total  thickness  of  12  feet, 
the  uppermost  3  feet  being  too  slaty  and  dirty  to  work  and  showing  but 
12  inches  of  coal.  Tlie  bottom  bench  shows  20  inches  of  clean  coal  that 
is  used  for  blacksmithing  purposes. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Belt  creek  is  the  Millard  claim.  The  section  of 
this  seam  is  essentiallv  the  same  as  that  of  the  Castner  mine,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  diagram  (figure  10).  In  the  room  now  being  worked  the  seam 
shows  the  following  section  : 


Top  coal ;  dull  and  hard,  with  bright  streakings. 

Slate,  4  inclu^. 
•    Coal ;  bright,  bituminous,  in  i>art  a  coking  coal. 
Slate,  8 A  to  4  inches. 

Coal ;  coking,  and  u  good  forge  coal. 

Slaty  coal;  dirty  and  sulphurous,  18  inches. 
Sandstone. 


Fioube9  -Section 
'  in  Belt  Field, 
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The  coking  coal  is  separated  in  mining  and  sold  separately  for  Itlack- 
smiths'  use.    The  eecontl  parting  is  not  separated. 

E.tami nations  of  the  coal  bed,  made  at  the  various  openings  of  the 
Belt  basin  and  other  parte  of  the  Great  Falls  field,  show  the  following 
sections : 

Swli(m»  of  (y>al  tieaiiu  of  the  Great  Fallt  Field,  Moidaiia. 


Millai^  n 


W^t«on   I  ^^™;»K-  ;     Sand 


Roof,  Bandrock  . 

Slate 

fVwl..... 

Slut«  parting  . . . 

Coal 

Slate  pitrting  , . . 

Coal 

Floor  


'  Sandroi-k 
'  Slat«  II" 

.   (W12S" 


CMnai  1CIUm«  Wktson  Aimtagian      Suul  Conlg* 

Ki^iUBK  l(i.-SKfHiiM  o/  Cbal  Seamt  of  the  O-ent  Falli  Fidd. 

The  Belt  creek  mines  are  now  worked  only  for  household  fueU.  but 
yieir  eonHolidation  has  already  been  eft'ccted  and  their  further  devehip- 
nient  iw  likely  to  be  aecompliahed  in  the  near  future,  now  that  railri>ad 
fai^ilitie.s  are  affonled  by  the  Neihart  road. 

The  coal  seam  thins  rapidly  north  and  south  of  Belt.  On  the  north  it 
\n  but  2  feet  thick  some  two  miles  below  Belt,  and  thins  out  near  the 
mouth  of  Little  Belt  creek,  where  the  coal  dijis  beneath  the  creek  bt-d. 
Toward  the  jiouth  the  seam  thins  out  and  deteriorates  in  ([uality  toward 
Otter  creek,  and  although  ft  has  been  found  on  Otter  creek  and  opeinil 
near  Mann  post-oltice  (Otter),  the  seam  is  hut  :il  feet  thick,  the  bottom 
bench  only  l)cing  workalilc. 
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All  avcnige  saiiipie  of  tliis  coal  taken  by  the  writer  and  analyzed  by 
Dr.  H.  X.  Stokes,  of  the  Unitod  States  Geologieal  Survey  laboratory, 
shows  the  following  composition  i 

H,0 3.05 

Volatile  hydrocarbon 41.01 

Fixed  carbon 52.31 

Ash } 3.1(3 

100.00 

'Hie  roof  here  Hhowa  10  inches  of  slate  between  the  coal  and  the  sand-, 
ruck,  and  the  roof  rolls  slightly,  pinching  the  seam.  Tlie  two  partings 
ure  always  jiresent,  the  upper  one  varyiag,  the  h)wer  very  constant.  The 
I'lp  coal  is  long  grained  down  to  the  loweat  4  inche.s,  which  breaks  into 
dicey  bits. 

The  Castner  and  Millard  inine.i  arc  in  the  center  of  the  Belt  basin. 
.\boiit  a  mile  north  of  the  latter  the  Watson  mine  shows  the  seam  to  be 
U  feet  thick,  the  Upper  3  feet  being  too  dirty  to  work.  The  section  shows 
the  scam  to  be  quite  dirty  and  the  coal,  particularly  tlie  lower  bench, 
sulphurous.    The  roof  is  uniform  and  flat.     The  structure  is  as  follows: 


-    To|,.ml. 

•     Slate ;  very  1 
"  Wlnte. 

lanl. 

-   Coiil;  ilirtv. 

Xorth  of  tliis  mine  the  soiini  is  not  worth  workini;,  so  far  as  shown  by 
llu;  iiro8|>ecta  yet  driven, 

South  of  Belt  there  are  several  openinjis  at  Amungton,  which  show  the 
M-Mi\  to  be  constant  in  character  and  to  hold  an  eKtcllent  free  coal.  In 
the  old  entry  of  the  Aniiington  mine,  abandoned  on  at^count  of  a  ndl 
i<{  the  seam,  the  following  section  of  the  coal  was  obtained  -500  feet 
uiidw  cover : 

Sjindnn-k. 
tililtc  ronf. 
Toji  coal. 
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Similar  sections  at  the  other  openings  show  that  the  seam,  though  lf?s 
free  from  parting  dirt  than  at  Sandcoulee,  is  yet  a  valuable  property. 
The  coal  from  many  of  the  openings  shows  peacock  tints  and,  like  thai 
of  Sandcoulee,  holds  pyrite  balls.  The  openings  at  this  part  of  the  field 
show  generally  a  finn  sandrock  roof  over  the  coal. 

Other  Parts  of  the  Great  Falls  Coal  Field. 

The  Otter  ('reek  coal  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  seam  is  t*M» 
thin  to  pay  working,  and  whether  it  thickens  to  the  south  in  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Belt  Creek  basin,  as  present,  indications  appear  to  point,  rau 
be  determined  only  by  drill  prospecting,  as  natural  exposures  are  wantiiVfi. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Great  Falls  field  about 
Dry  Arrow,  Sage  and  Willow  creeks  and  tlie  Judith  basin,  save  the  lutk^ 
made  by  Eld  ridge  for  the  Northern  Transcontinental  survey,  though  tlu* 
country  has  been  prospected  for  several  parties  by  local  experts ;  but  ilw 
seam  shows  a  workable  thickness  that  will  be  of  value  when  the  Judith 
basin  is  traversed  bv  a  railroad. 

The  western  extension  of  the  Great  Falls  field  shows  a  promising  thick- 
ness of  coal  at  several  points.  The  coal  seam  outcrops  in  the  blufis  of 
Smith  river  and  at  Hound  creek,  but  the  openings  are  of  small  extent 
and  are  not  worked  at  present.  The  coal  seam  is  in  a  steep  bluff'  some 
300  feet  above  the  river  and  shows  a  thickness  of  5  feet  9  inches.  lU 
character  is  much  like  that  of  the  SandcouU^e  coal — a  roof  of  hard  slate 
caps  a  dull  coal,  which  lower  down  is  streaked  with  bright  coal.  A  thiok 
parting  of  sandy  shale  separates  this  uj)per  bench  from  a  good  coking 
coal  below. 

A  mile  and  a  half  uj)  Hound  creek  the  seam  is  said  to  be  but  four  feet 
thick  and  to  thin  rapidly  toward  the  south.  To  the  northward  the  seam 
thins  out  to  four  feet  in  the  blufls  of  Mings  couK^e,  where  it  dips  towanl 
the  south,  showing  a  shallow  ba^^in. 

The  scam  is  also  reported  to  outcrop  at  the  liase  of  the  mountains  at 
the  head  of  Bird  creek,  near  Chestnut,  and  but  a  few  miles  beyond. 

As  further  exploration  of  the  field  is  made  in  the  search  for  special 
grades  of  fuel  l)etter  fitted  for  metallurgical  purposes,  there  will  beniori' 
information  available  concerning  the  extent  of  the  field  and  the  geoloiry 
of  the  Kootanie  formation. 

A(iK  OF  THE  Great  Falls  Coal. 

To  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry  belongs  the  honor  of  first  establishing  the 
age  of  the  Great  Falls  formation.  The  fossil  plant  remains  upon  which 
this  identification  rests  have  been  o])tained  from  two  localities :  0 )  i^ 
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milroad  cutting  5  miles  above  tlie  mouth  of  Sun  river ;  and  (2)  a  ravine 
exposing  the  plant-bearing  shales  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Missouri 
opposite  the  city  of  Great  Falls.  At  the  fii*st  locality  ferruginous  concre- 
tions were  obtained  containing  well-preserved  leaf  impressions.  The 
following  species  have  been  rei)orted  from  this  locality  by  Professor 
Xewberr}' : 

Zamltes  montana,  Dawson.  Podmamitei^  lutcpennis,  Heer. 

Sequoia  swittiana,  Heer.  S.fastegata^f),  Heer. 

Professor  Newberry  says,  "  These  plants  prove  beyond  question  that 
the  Great  Falls  coal  basin  is  of  the  same  age  with  those  that  have  l)een' 
described  north  of  the  boundary  line  by  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  in  what  he 
has  designated  as  the  Kootanie  series.''  "  The  strata  here  dip  to  the  north , 
the  coal  passing  under  the  barren  sandstones  and  shales  which  form  the 
falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  all  the  bedded  rocks  are  concealed  bv  drift  as 
far  as  observation  has  extended  northward  of  the  river."  Detailed  obser- 
vations by  the  writer  having  confirmed  this  statement,  the  j)lant  remains 
found  in  the  rocks  north  of  the  Missouri  and  oj)posite  Great  Falls  afford 
evidence  of  the  Kootanie  age  of  the  coal  measures,  as  well  as  proof  of  the 
age  of  the  barren  strata. 

A  small  collection  of  plant  remains  obtained  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  H. 
»S.  Williams,  of  Great  Falls,  the  discoverer  of  the  first  fossils  found  in  the 
formation,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Knowlton  and  by  him  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Fontaine,  together  with  a  collection  made  by  himself. 
Professor  Fontaine  has  written  an  interesting  report  upon  these  fossils, 
which  will  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  The  collections  consist  mainly  of  well  preserved  impressions 
of  ferns,  many  of  them  new  species,  besides  a  num})er  j)reviously  iden- 
tified from  this  locality  by  Professor  Newberry.  There  are  in  addition  a 
few  conifers  and  an  equisetum. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Professor  Newberry's  latest  paper  was 
the  correlation  of  the  Great  Falls,  Kootanie  and  Potomac  formations,  the 
fossil  floras  of  all  three  having  many  s])ecies  in  common.  This  is  sus- 
tained by  the  later  collections  mentioned  above,  though  most  of  the  specit^s 
identified  by  Professor  Fontaine  have  not  been  identified  in  the  (ireat 
Falls  formation  before. 


2,  NOTES  ON  THE  ROCKY  FORK  COAL  FIELD  OF  MONTAyA. 

Location  and  gkneral  Features. 

The  Rocky  Fork  coal  field  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Beartooth  mountain^' 
and  south  of  Yellowstone  river,  Montana.  The  quality  of  coal,  the  thitk- 
ness  and  great  number  of  the  seams,  with  the  unproved  extent  of  the 
field,  make  it  of  great  importance  notwithstanding  the  distance  to  tlio 
larger  centers  of  consumption.  A 1  branch  line  leaves  the  Northern  Pacitio 
railway  at  Laurel,  13  miles  west  of  Billings,  and  runs  up  Clarkes  fork  of 
the  Yellowst4)ne  and  its  tributary,  Rocky  fork,  to  the  mines  and  themin- 
ing  town  of  Red  T^odge. 

The  topography  of  the  field  is  of  a  type  common  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  mountains.  Very  gently  sloping  plains  abutting  sharply  again^t 
the  steep  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountains  stretch  out  for  many  miles  north- 
ward. These  plains  are  trenched  by  longitudinal  drainages,  the  lar^rer 
streams  from  tlie  mountains  flowing  in  rather  broad  gravel-filled  valleys, 
the  smaller  streams  heading  in  the  j)lateau  cutting  down  the  benchlainl 
slowly  and  exposing  the  tilted  and  eroded  rocks  which  form  the  mesa. 
Toward  the  south  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  in  rocky,  buttressed  sloju^ 
to  the  crest  of  the  Beartooth  range,  an  unexplored  glacier-crowned  moun- 
tain mass  having  the  highest  peaks  in  Montana.  Toward  the  north  the 
table-land  fades  into  the  benchland  and  rolling  hills  of  the  Crow  reser- 
vation, a  well  w^atered  country  with  broad  alluvial  bottom  lands  and  well 
grassed  uj)lands,  greedily  coveted  by  the  settlers  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  are  wooded  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  pine  timber,  but  the  tal.)le-lands  of  the  coal  field  are  bare  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  save  ahmg  the  water-courses,  though  well  grassed  and  bright  with 
the  colors  of  innumerable  flowers. 

The  general  features  of  the  geology  of  the  region  are  simple ;  a  section 
shows  a  series  of  sandstones  resting  on  the  marine  cretaceous  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Yellowstone,  dip])ing  gently  from  3°  to  5®  toward  the  moun- 
tains but  disturbed  by  gentle  warping  of  the  beds.  These  sandstones, 
which  near  the  mountains  dip  more  steeply  (averaging  15°)  and  carry 
the  coal  seams,  are  faulted  against  the  Paleozoic  limestones  which  form 
the  mountain  flanks  ;  the  latter  weather  in  great  combs  and  ledges,  dip- 
ping away  from  the  mountains  at  high  angles. 

The  benchlands  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  coal  field 
are  covered  by  a  thick  mantling  of  uiore  or  less  rounded  drift,  sometime-^ 
to  a  depth  of  100  feet.     This  gravel  effectually  conceals  the  truncatt^l 

(324) 
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edges  of  the  underlying  coal  measure  sandstones  and  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  outline  the  extent  of  the  field. 

A  very  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  coal  seams  of  this  field 
was  published  by  J.  E.  WolfiT*  who  visited  the  locality  before  the  mines 
were  opened. 

Extent  of  the  Field. 

Very  little  is  thus  far  known  of  the  extent  of  the  Rocky  Fork  field. 
Prospecting  has  been  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Lodge  mines, 
being  chiefly  done  in  the  broken  country  to  the  eastward,  where  the  deep 
trenches  of  streams  have  exposed  the  coal  seams.  The  coal  has  been 
traced  and  found  to  be  workable  at  least  as  far  eastward  as  the  Clarkes 
fork  bottom.  Westward  no  prospecting  whatever  has  been  done,  and 
therefore  the  presence  of  the  coal  is  not  proved ;  but  the  same  geological 
structure  and  the  same  rock  series  has  been  found  by  the  writer  to  ex- 
tend for  man}'-  miles  westward,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  coal  measures  in  this  direction,  although  prospecting  with 
drills  will  be  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  southern  boundary  must  perforce  be  the  fault  line  that  runs  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains ;  the  northern  boundary  of  the  field  is  at  a 
variable  distance  of  3  to  4  miles  from  this  fault  line,  according  to  the  dip 
of  the  beds. 

The  Coal  Measures. 

Stnicture, — ^The  coal  seams  occur  interbedded  with  coarse  gray  and  buff 
sandstones  and  thin  clayey  shales,  such  as  characterize  the  coal  rocks  of 
the  Bozeman  field.  Fossil  leaf  remains  are  found  in  these  sandstones 
and  rather  well  preserved  shells  of  Unio  in  the  slates  over  the  coal.  The 
total  number  of  coal  seams  is  not  known,  but  nineteen  have  been  ex- 
amined, of  which  six  have  been  mined  at  Red  Lodge.  Of  the  nineteen 
seams  examined,  eleven  show  over  six  feet  of  coal. 

About  the  town  of  Red  Lodge  the* coal  measures  outcrop  as  heavy 
sandstone  ledges  and  shale  belts  on  the  eastern  bluffs  of  the  valley.  The 
prevaiUng  dip  is  15°  southward  or  toward  the  mountains.  The  eroded 
edges  of  the  beds  are  covered  by  gravels  known  to  be  from  20  to  160  feet 
thick  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  forming  the  surface  of  the  level 
benchlands  in  which  the  valley  is  cut.  On  the  south  the  beds  flatten  out 
toward  the  fault  that  brings  the  coal  measures  against  the  white  lime- 
stones of  the  Paleozoic.  The  coal  rocks  are  cut  by  a  dike  of  igneous 
rock  a  mile  above  the  town,  a  prominent  ledge  that  was  traced  for  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  eastward,  trending  southeasterly.     The  creek,  issuin:? 

•Tenth  Census,  vol.  xv,  Washington,  1880,  p.  756. 
XLIV— Bull.  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Voi,.  :<,  185H. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  seams  show  the  structure  indicated  in  the  dia- 
gram. The  sections  of  seam  number  iv  do  not,  of  course,  give  the  entire 
width  of  the  seam,  but  only  the  portion  worked.  The  roof  is  a  finn  sand- 
stone, so  that  only  the  main  entry,  18  feet  wide,  is  timbered,  and  the  slope 
the  same.  The  seam  is  opened  by  a  half  mile  of  entry  and  a  slope  of 
600  feet.  These  workings  show  the  seam  to  have  a  dip  of  18°  at  outcrop 
and  16°  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  the  roof  being  very  constant.  The 
floor  is  a  soft  gray  shale  having  a  slight  roll.  The  lower  partings  of  the 
seam  are  very  constant,  but  the  uppermost  parting  is  quite  variable  in 
thickness.  The  seam  has  a  nearly  uniform  thickness  of  12  feet,  of  which 
20  inches  is  left  to  form  the  roof  over  the  rooms.  The  roof  of  this  seam 
rolls  considerably. 

A  5-foot  seam  of  coal  lies  between  seams  number  iv  and  v,  with  35  feet 
of  rock  between  it  and  number  iv ;  but  the  seam  has  too  many  j)artings 
to  be  workable. 

Number  v  is  but  little  worked,  the  mine  being  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  partings  and  the  prevention  of  economical  working  by  the  bottom 
coal.  The  roof  rolls  but  very  little,  not  so  much  as  number  iv.  The  coal 
above  the  80-inch  bench  is  all  one  bench,  qr  has  but  thin  partings,  of  no 
consequence  farther  in. 

Seam  number  vi  is  5  to  6  feet  thick  and  shows  a  clean  bench  of  coal 
having  only  one  parting  of  an  inch  in  thickness  about  midw-ay.  The 
coal  is  bright  and  breaks  into  prismatic  masses  with  hackly  fracture. 
The  roof  rolls  in  strong  waves  and  the  floor  also  rolls.  No  timbering  is 
done  in  the  entries  of  seams  numbers  v  and  vi,  but  though  the  roof  of 
number  vi  is  a  hard  sandstone  it  is  crushing  in  the  rooms  and  is  held  up 
by  timber  cribs. 

While  the  seams  numbers  i,  iii  and  v  are  not  mined  at  present,  owing 
to  the  greater  profit  of  mining  the  other  seams,  they  are  valuable  for 
future  supply. 

The  Rocky  Fork  Coal  company  holds  3,440  acres  of  property,  being  a 
strip  about  two  miles  wide  (the  entire  width  of  the  outcropping  seams  of 
the  field)  and  some  three  miles  long,  comprising  the  high  benchland  and 
broken  country  about  the  head  of  Bear  creek,  east  of  Rocky  Fcjrk  creek. 
To  the  eastward  the  seams  flatten  out  to  a  dip  of  5°,  with  low  arching 
of  the  beds. 

Bear  Creek  Mines, — In  this  eastward  extension  of  the  field  tlie  are4i 
available  for  mining  has  a  much  greater  width,  as  the  beds  flatten  out 
gradually  toward  Clarkes  fork.  In  general  the  trend  of  the  field  is  toward 
the  southeast.  Numerous  locations  have  been  made  and  short  prospect 
entries  driven  on  the  seams  that  outcrop  in  the  sides  of  the  gulches.  The 
most  extensive  working  has  been  made  by  agents  of  Butt^  capitalists, 
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who  opened  a  7-foot  seam  of  coal,  but  abandoned  it  after  a  year's  work- 
ing. Coal  taken  out  of  the  old  prospect  entry  near  by,  that  has  been  ex- 
lK)sed  for  three  years,  is  hard  and  firm. 

Taggart's  claim,  4,500  feet  in  altitude  by  aneroid,  shows  a  dip  of  1°  to  2° 
toward  the  south.  A  short  entry  shows  the  following  section,  which  was 
taken  at  the  outcrop  and  does  not,  therefore,  fairly  represent  the  seam : 

Solid  aandrock 

Decomposed  brown  clay 36^' 

Coal 24^' 

Lignite  bone 42'' 

Coal,  forming  entry  roof 12'' 

Bony,  dirty  coal 12" 

Clean  coal 4" 

Slaty  dirt  parting 2i" 

Coal,  clean 23" 

Carbonacious  elate  parting 5" 

Coal 24" 

This  part  of  the  field  can  be  mined  cheaply,  owing  to  the  flatness  of 
the  seams ;  but  the  narrow  gulches  ^ive  no  dumping  ground.  The  lack 
of  transportation  is  the  only  great  obstacle  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  mine. 

Near  Clarkes  fork  the  ridge  shows  a  heavy  outcrop  of  sandstone  com- 
posed of  granitic  grains  and  forming  ridges  150  to  175  feet  high,  the  beds 
dipping  southward  4°,  and  coal  seams  lying  beneath  the  sandstones. 
East  of  Clarkes  fork  the  soft  clays  of  the  Tertiary  (?)  appear,  the  river 
cutting  through  a  low  synclinal  arch. 

The  continuity  of  the  coal  field  toward  the  southeast  is  interrupted  by 
the  river  valley  and  the  eroded  basin  of  Grove  creek,  now  a  broad  wash- 
plain.  At  the  head  of  this  gravel  plain  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  and 
clays,  carrying  lignites,  dip  5®  toward  the  mountains,  the  summit  being 
about  5,320  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  ledges  abutting  against  a  Carbonif- 
erous conglomerate  dipping  northward  75°  and  underlain  by  massive 
limestone  cut  into  picturesque,  castellated  forms  by  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  fault  line  extends  southeastward,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  at  least 
a  couple  of  miles  beyond  here.  From  this  point  to  the  most  westerly 
spot  visited,  some  eight  miles  in  all,  the  structure  is  the  same.  East  of 
Clarkes  fork,  Pryer  mountain  shows  beds  dipping  southward. 

Age  of  the  Rocky  Fork  Coal. 

« 

Below  seam  number  i  there  is  some  60  feet  of  sandstone  weathered 
down  to  a  slope,  with  a  bold  outcrop  of  massive  sandstone  some  30  to  40 
feet  in  thickness  below  it.    This  rock  is  coarse,  formed  of  granite  debris, 
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and  is  cross-bedded  and  pitted.  It  shows  poorly  preserved  leaf  remains. 
Fossil  leaf  remains  occur  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  in  the  sand- 
stones between  numbers  iv  and  v,  where  they  have  been  quarried  for 
building  purposes.  A  collection  made  by  the  writer  has  been  studied 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Knowlton,  who  repoils  the  species  to  present  a  decidedly 
Fort  Union  facies. 

The  remains  of  Unio  obtained  from  the  roof  of  seam  number  iv  have 
been  examined  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  who  reports  them  to  belong  to  two 
species,  Unio  senectcis,  White,  and  Unio  (lame,  M.  &  H.  These  species  are 
of  too  widespread  occurrence  in  the  fresh-water  Cretaceous  rocks  to  fix 
any  definite  horizon. 

In  the  lack  of  definite  structural  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures, we  must  therefore  rely  upon  the  plant  remains.  These  are  of  Fort 
Union  types  and  belong  to  a  flora  quite  distinct,  so  far  as  studied,  from 
that  of  the  true  Laramie,  or  that  of  the  Livingston  beds  of  the  Bozeiiian 
coal  field  farther  westward. 


Map  wd  f^Dfilc  of  Ssulb  Cui'u 
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Introduction. 


The  rocks  described  in  the  following  pages  occupy  the  entire  area  of 
southeastern  Minnesota,  some  13,200  square  miles  in  extent.  Thev 
stretch  eastward  from  a  straight  line  between  Mankato  and  Hinckley  to 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  from  Chengwatona  southward  to  Iowa. 

The  periods  of  geologic  time  represented  by  these  formations  are  three, 
viz,  Cambrian,  Silurian  and  Devonian.  That  portion  of  the  Cambrian 
exhibited  is  the  upper,  of  the  Silurian  the  lower,  and  of  the  Devonian 
so  tliin  a  layer  is  present  and  so  few  fossils  occur  in  it  that  we  cann(>t 
assign  the  rocks  to  any  division  of  that  group,  but  suppose  them  to  bt»- 
long  near  the  middle. 

These  Paleozoic  rocks  are  underlain  by  the  Archean  and  Algonkian, 
and  lie  beneath  patches  of  Cretaceous  and  a  covering  of  Quaternary 
debris  save  in  that  extreme  southeastern  corner  included  within  the 
"  driftless  area  "  of  Chamberlin.*     ► 

*Seo  map  and  description  in  "The  DriftlesH  Area,"  otc»  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury, 
6th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  pp.  205-322. 
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The  lowest  rocks  considered  in  the  following  pages  are  referred  to  those 
now  grouped  as  upper  Cambrian.  They  will  be  discussed  under  two 
divisions,  as  follows : 

2.  The  Magnesian  series  =  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestones  of  Owen ; 
1.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  =  the  Lower  sandstones  of  Owen. 

The  next  higher  group  described  is  that  commonly  referred  to  the 
Lower  Silurian,  including — 
5.  The  Cincinnati ; 
4.  The  Trenton ; 

3.  The  Saint  Peter. 

The  highest  rocks  of  the  region  described  belong  to  the  Devonian. 
Throughout  the  paper  the  rocks  will  be  described  in  ascending  order. 

Resume  of  earlier  Investigations. 

This  portion  of  Minnesota  has  been  a  favorite  excursion  ground  for 
the  explorers  of  the  Northwest  since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Carver.  It 
was  he  who  first  attempted  any  description  of  the  rocks  of  this  area. 
He  mentions  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Peter  river  there  exists  a 
bed  of  sandstone  whose  color  is  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.*  Later 
Lieutenant  Pike,t  Major  Long,t  and  Featherstonhaugh  §  visited  the  falls 
of  Saint  Anthony  and  many  other  places  of  geologic  interest.  The  last- 
named  writer  was  the  first  commissioned  geologist  who  ever  visited 
Minnesota,  and  while  the  compiler  for  I^ong's  expedition  made  a  section 
of  the  strata  at  Fort  Snelling.  Lieutenant  Allen  ||  described  the  bluffs  of 
the  lower  Saint  Croix  from  Stillwater  to  point  Douglas,  and  J.  N.  Nicol- 
let^ published  many  desultory  notes  on  this  region  which  were,  how- 
ever, chiefly  geographic. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  David  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana,  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  "  as  the  prin- 
cipal agent  to  explore  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States."  His 
instructions  directed  him  "to  proceed  to  Iowa  and  undertake  an  explora- 


♦Travels  through  the  interior  part8  of  North  America  in  the  years  176C,  '67  and  '68:  J.  Carver, 
E»q.,  Dublin,  1779,  p.  69. 

fPike,  Major  L.  M. :  An  account  of  expedition**  to  the  Bourcej*  of  the  Missinnippi  and  through  the 
western  parts  of  Louisiana,  et<;.  Performed  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  Tnited  StateH  during 
die  years  1805,  '6  and  7.    Illustrated  by  maps  and  charts.    Philadelphia,  1810. 

t  Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  source  of  8aint  Peters  river,  Lake  Winnepeek,  Lake  of  the 
Wo<Ml«,etc.  Performed  in  the  year  182.T  ♦  *  •  under  the  command  of  Stephen  H.  Long,  U.  S- 
T.  E.    William  H.  Keating,  2  vols.,  London,  1825  (see  p.  3*2t»). 

?A  canoe  voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor,  by  G.  W,  Featherstonhaugh,  2  vols.,  London,  1847  (see 
t'haps.  xxvi-xxxvii,  inclusive). 

I  American  State  Papers,  vol.  v,  Military  Affairs  r  Map  and  Journal  of  Lieut.  J.  Allen,  in  charge  of 
e'*«"ort  accompanying  Schoolcraft's  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  pp.  312-344. 

*  Report  intended  to  illustrate  a  map  of  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  upper  Mississippi  river, 
maile  by  J.  N.  Nicollet  February  16, 1841  (Senate  Document  iKi7,  2Cth  Congress,  2d  session). 
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tion  of  *  all  the  lands  in  the  Mineral  Point  and  Galena  districts,  *  *  * 
together  with  all  the  surveyed  lands  in  the  Dubuque  district.' "  He  \va.s 
further  directed,  as  he  says,  "  to  select  specimens  of  all  the  minerals  of 
much  value  and  to  forward  these  to  Washington  city,  as  such  a  collection 
was  deemed  important  to  illustrate  my  official  report,  *  *  *  and 
also  interesting  as  forming  the  nucleus  for  a  national  cabinet."* 

This  fine  observer  and  enthusiastic  geologist,  who  labored  so  untiringly 
to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  northwestern  states,  en- 
tered upon  his  labors  in  the  upper  Mississippi  river  valley.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  see  his  work  develop  into  at  least  three  state  surveys, 
several  sur\'eys  under  the  United  States  government,  and  a  magnificent 
national  museum  at  Washington.  • 

In  the  report  cited,t  Dr.  Owen  distinguished  for  the  Northwest— 

5.  The  recent  deposits ; 

4.  The  Tertiary  strata ; 

3.  The  Secondary  strata; 

2.  The  Primary  fossiliferous  strata ; 

1.  Granite  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 

Owen's  more  systematic  work,  however,  was  done  on  his  return  to  this 
region  in  1848  for  more  detailed  geologic  explorations.  In  his  report 
of  this  work  he  distinguished  the  Paleozoic  series — "  The  Primary  fossil- 
iferous strata '' — in  ascending  orderj  as : 

5.  The  Carboniferous  limestones  and  coal  fields  of  Iowa  and  Missouri : 

4.  The  Cedar  limestones  (contemporary  with  the  Devonian  formation 
of  the  English  geologists) ; 

3.  The  Upper  Magnesian  limestones ; 

2.  Tlie  Lower  Magnesian  limestones  ; 

1.  The  Lower  sandstones  (the  lowest  protozoic  strata). 

The  o})inion  was  expressed  that  the  Lower  sandstones  extend  beneath 
the  drift  of  the  lake  Superior  country.  Another  opinion  expressed  l)y 
Dr.  Owen  must  not  here  be  omitted,  since  it  was  so  accurate  a  projdiecy : 
"  There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  mining  region  of  the 
Mineral  Point  and  Dubuque  districts  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  is  bai?etl 
upon  a  syenitic  and  granitic  platform,  which  would  in  all  i)robabiHty  l>e 
reached  by  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  from  2,()(X)  to  4,0(K)  feet/'^  TIk' 
artesian  and  other  deep  wells  at  La  Crosse,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Mason  City, 
Lansing  and  other  points  show  the  granitic  floor  to  that  distance  tJoutli- 
ward  to  be  less  than  1,500  feet.|| 


♦Senate  Document  407,  28th  Cong.,  1st  sesBion,  1844,  pp.  12,  V.\. 
flbid.,  p.  15. 

X  Report  of  i  Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.    Philadelphia,  LippincoU. 
Gramho  &  Co.,  1852:  Introduction,  p.  xix. 
g  Ibid.,  p.  G2. 
I  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.,  vol.  iii,  no.  1, 1889,  p.  i:i5. 
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In  March,  1872,  under  enactment  of  the  legislature,  the  regents  of  the 
university  of  Minnesota  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  geologic  and  natural 
history  survey  of  the  state.  In  that  same  year  a  state  geologist  was  ap- 
pointed, who  lias  been  working  under  somewhat  limited  appropriations 
to  the  present  time.  In  order  the  more  completely  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  law,  the  regents  also  appointed  in  1888  a  state  zoologist,  and 
in  1890  a  state  botanist.  The  publications  of  this  survey  thus  far  have 
bt'on  a  series  of  annual  reports,  the  nineteenth  of  which  is  now  in  press) 
several  special  bulletins ;  and  two  volumes  of  the  final  report,  all  of  which 
are  geologic  except  bulletins  3  and  4  and  some  s])ecial  papers  in  the 
annual  reports.  Much  is  contained  in  the  annual  and  final  reports  by 
X.  II.  Winchell,  state  geologist,  and  Warren  Upham  and  M.  W.  Harring- 
ton, assistants,  on  the  geology  of  the  })ortion  of  the  state  discussed  by  the 
writers.     Wherever  use  is  made  of  this  material  reference  will  be  made. 

Finally,  Warren  Upham  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  authors  a 
manuscript  which  contained  a  syHabus  of  his  observations  in  this  por- 
tion of  Minnesota  up  to  tlie  time  of  its  preparation.  It  bore  the  date  of 
Mav  o,  1883. 

The  upper  Camhkian. 

the  potsdam  sandstone. 

The  pre- Paleozoic  Floor  of  the  District — The  formations  under  consid- 
eration w^ere  laid  down  upon  a  floor  of  Archeah  and  Algonkian  rocks. 
This  floor  has  been  found  below  the  Potsdam  sandstone  at  Minneapolis, 
Stillwater  and  Brownsdale,  and  without  doubt  much  if  not  all  of  the 
territory  lying  between  those  places  and  westward  is  utiderlain  by  the 
L'ranitic  and  gneissic  rocks.     Probably  three  divisions  of  the  Algonkian 
arc  represented.     In  the  northeastern  corner  the  Keweenawan  diabases 
l>ass  under  the  sandstones  and  shales  around  Tayloi^s  Falls  and  have  been 
traced  to  Stillwater,  where  they  lie  717  feet  below  the  surface;*  toward 
the  north  and  northwest  the  schists  and  associated  eruptive  granites  dis- 
appear beneath  the  feldspathic  conglomerates  of  the  Snake  river ;  and 
along  the  western  side  of  the  area  the  quartzites  and  arenaceous  shales 
of  the  red  quartzite  formation  extend  from  Nicollet  county  south  westward 
into  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  and  were  regarded  as  Iluronian  by  James 
Hall  land  Dr.  C.  A.  White  J  and  subsequently  by  the  Wisconsin  geol- 
o'^ists  II  and   the  members  of  the  lake  Superior  division  of  the  United 
States  Geolo^^ical  Survey. J^ 


*A.  D.  MeeclH,  Bull.  Minn.  Aoiid.  Nat.  Soi ,  vol.  iii,  no  2,  1891,  p.  274. 
t Trans.  Am.  Philos  Soc,  new  aer.,  vol.  xiii,  1800,  p.  :i2f>. 
;'J»»oIoKy  of  lowH,  vol.  i,  1870,  p.  171. 
(tcoIokv  of  Wisoonsin,  vol.  iv,  1873-'78,  p.  575. 

2  Irving  and  Van  Hine,  Bull.  U  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  no.  8,  1884,  pp^lii,  34;  C.  W.  Hull,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  iii,  no.  2,  1891,  p.  248.  , 
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The  basal  Congloviei'ates  of  the  Potsdam. — Everywhere  so  far  as  the  basal 
beds  of  the  lower  sandstone,  or  Potsdam  as  it  is  generally  called  (follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  Professor  James  Hall  in  1843)  *  have  been  seen 
they  are  strongly  conglomeratic.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  for- 
mation of  sucli  basal  conglomerates  have  been  pointed  out  by  Irving,T 
and  indeed  such  beds  are  precisely  what  should  be  expected  under  the 
conditions  actually  ol)taining  in  the  northwest  at  that  time :  material 
broken  from  sea-clifFs  and  knocked  about  on  the  beach  of  a  slowlv  sink- 

ft' 

ing  land  area. 

At  Minneopa  the  boring  of  a  deej)  well  in  1888  showed  a  conglomerate 
lying  between  575  feet  and  800  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  made  uj) 
of  well  rounded  pebbles  of  a  vitreous  quartzite,  some  of  them  very  large, 
and  many  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter  were  thrown  out  during 
the  boring.  They  were  bound  together  by  a  fine  red  or  reddish-yellow 
cement,  which  comes  out  of  the  well  as  an  exceedingly  clayey  mud.  The 
material  of  the  pebbles  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  quartzites 
occurring  from  Courtland  through  Watonwan  and  Cottonwood  countless 
into  southwestern  Minnesota  and  southeastern  South  Dakota.  It  is 
vitreous,  non-granular,  of  varying  texture  and  red  color.  A  thin  section 
shows  the  cementing  material  to  be  arranged  crystallographically  with 
the  cemented  grains  and  as  enlargements  upon  them  precisely  as  Irving 
and  Van  Hise  X  have  i)ointed  out  for  the  quartzites  of  Redstone  (Court- 
land),  the  nearest  area  of  these  rocks  to  the  Minneapolis  well,  and  nho 
as  shown  in  a  slide  from  the  quartzite  of  Cottonwood  county,  Minnesota. 
The  Minneopa  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet,  but  the  record 
below  800  feet  was  thoroughly  unreliable.  § 

On  Snake  river  two  miles  above  Mora  there  lies  a  bed  of  horizontal, 
cross-bedded  conglomeratic  sandstone.  This  exposure  is  less  than  three 
miles  from  the  Ann  river  knobs  of  hornblende  biotite-granite.  The 
conglomerate  has  a  cheerful  light-pink  color  and  is  uneven  in  texture, 
the  largest  pebbles  reaching  a  (Uameter  of  two  or  more  inches.  Many 
rounded  pieces  of  feldspar  are  to  be  seen.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  rook 
is  that  of  a  clastic  worn  directly  from  the  granites  lying  in  the  nei^'li- 
borhood.  The  pebbles  arc  somewhat  kaolinized,  more  so  than  are  the 
granites  of  central  Minnesota  at  the  present  time,  a  fact  suggesting  that 
tlie  great  bulk  of  the  erosion  whicli  these  rocks  have  undergone  Inis  l>cc'U 
suffered  since  the  beginning  of  Pleistocene  time.     Both  Shumard  ||  and 

•  Nfttaral  HiHtory  of  New  York,  part  iv,  Gi'ology,  1R43,  p.  27. 

fOn  the  olaj<fsififHtion  of  tho  early  Cambrian  and  Prc-Cambriau  formations,  R.  D.  IrviuK,  Sovptith, 
An.  Rop.  U.  S.  Gool.  .^^urvey,  188r.,  p.  3f»7. 

J(»n  Secondary  Eular>?ement8  of  Mineral  fragments  in  eortsiin  rocks:  Bull.  I*.  S.  C^eol.  Snrv*>y 
no.  8,  IH«4,  p.  34. 

gCf.  Bull.  Minn.  Aead.  Nat.  Sei.,  vol.  iii,  no.  2,  1891,  p.  2'»(). 

I  Owen's  (icologioal  Survey  of  Wis.,  la.  and  Minn.,  1852,  pp.  624,  520. 
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ryiliani  *  have  observed  the  conglomeratic  character  of  these  deposits 
along  Snake  river. 

Finally,  at  Taylors  Falls  in  two  or  three  places,  one  of  which  is  near 
tlie  crossing  of  the  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  railway  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village  and  the  carriage  road  running  southward  from  the  public  school 
building,  lies  a  continuous  belt  of  very  coarse  conglomerate.     The  length 
of  the  exposure  is  twenty  rods  or  more,  and  it  is  covered  toward  the 
•iouthwast  by  the  drift  material  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  river  gorge 
from  the  northwest.    The  same  kind  of  a  conglomerate,  together  with 
lU'reat  cracked  cliffs  of  diabase,  whose  crevices  are  filled  with  fossiliferous 
material,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  river  at  Saint  C'roix 
falls.     Another  bed  is  in  the  banks  of  the  river  between  Taylors  Falls  and 
Osceola,  Wisconsin.     This  conglomerate  is  made  up  of  pebbles  of  diabase 
like  the  rock  constituting  the  high,  massive  cliffs  which  along  both  sides 
of  the  river  here  form  the  picturesque ''  dalles  "  of  the  Saint  Croix.    They 
are  dark  colored;  frequent  fine  examples  of  concentric  weathering  are 
seen,  a  peculiarity  very  common  among  the  diabases  of  the  lake  Superior 
region.    Some  of  the  pebbles  are  very  small,  while  others  are  of  tons* 
weight.    They  are  cemented  together  by  a  shaly  magnesian  sandsone 
carrying  numerous  cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  dolomite,  alternating 
with  com|)act  portions  well  filled  with  shells  of  Lingulepls  plnniefarmis^ 
Owen ;  Ohoklla  polltn,  Hall,  etc.     A  typical  locality  of  this  conglomerate 
in  represented  by  plate  11,  figure  2,  which  is  a  photomechanical  repro- 
duction of  the  photograph  taken  from  the  western  side  of  the  carriage 
road  entering  Taylors  Falls  from  the  south. 

J/Kidities  of  the  Potsdam, — In  addition  to  the  places  just  enumerated, 
this  sandstone  can  be  seen  in  strongly  marked  exposures  along  Saint 
i'roix  river  from  Taylors  Falls  to  Marine,  and  in  many  localities  in 
Winona,  Houston  and  Fillmore  counties  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Missis- 
•^ippi  and  its  tributaries,  particularly  Root  river  and  Rollingstone  creek. 
In  places  this  eroded  formation  produces  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  tlie  bluffs  along  the  streams  named.  In  the  Minnesota  river  valley  it 
dot's  not  ai)pear  as  a  surface  formation,  but  it  is  reached  in  several 
wells. 

Stntdnral  Characters. — The  Potsdam  sandstone  appears  to  have  been 
laid  down  in  a  great  basin  whose  present  rim  is  at  the  surface  or  beneath 
tlie  glacial  drift  from  Watonwan  county,  in  southern  Minnesota,  north- 
easterly into  Kanabec  county,  and  from  ( 'hengwatcma  across  the  Saint 
(roix  at  the  Kettle  river  rajnds  into  WiscoiLsin,  where  it  rest^s  against  the 
Huronian  quartzites  in  Barron  county  and  the  gneisses  and  schists  of 
Archean  and  Algoukian  age,  past  Chippewa  Falls,  Black  River  Falls, 


•The  Geology  of  MinnosoU,  Fiiml  Report,  vol.  ii,  18H«,  p.  621. 
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« 

Grand  Rapids  and  Stevens  Point  *  On  the  soutliern  borders,  however, 
the  rim  of  the  basin  lies  beneatli  otlicr  and  subsequent  formations.  The 
deepest  known  portion  of  this  basin,  is  at  Minneapolis,  where  granitic 
rocks  have  been  struck  at  2,1''>0  feet  l)elow  the  surface.  The  slope  of  it- 
bottom  upward  from  this  greatest  depth  is  somewhat  rapid  toward  the 
northeast,  where  Keweenawan  diabases  appear  at  the  surface  within  if) 
miles,  and  the  northwest,  where  granite  quarries  lie  within  50  miles  in 
an  air-line.  Toward  the  south  and  southeast,  however,  the  slope  is  mon 
gradual,  as  granitic  rocks  have  been  reached  at  La  Crosse  about  oCK)  fcft 
below  the  Mississippi  river.f 

Throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  this  sandstone,  which  at  Minneap- 
olis is  nearly  l,5o0  feet  J, and  at  La  Crosse  375  feet,  are  shown  the  ordinary 
structural  variations  of  a  great  sandstone  formation.  In  places  a  heavy 
conglomeratic  character  is  o])served ;  again  a  decidedly  shaly  condition 
prevails.  While  everywhere  a  stratified  condition  is  seen,  in  some  plarr- 
this  is  much  more  marked  than  in  otliers.  It  varies  directly  with  tlio 
variation  from  the  sandy  to  the  slialy  condition  of  this  rock,  being  mo<t 
complete  with  the  latter,  and  is  brought  out  beautifully  when  the  rock 
is  subjected  to  erosion  or  weathering.  With  the  filling  of  this  basin  and 
the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  sediments  in  its  deepest  portion  a  very 
level  floor  was  formed  at  a  quite  uniform  depth  below  the  sea  level,  on 
which  were  laid  down  the  dolomites  and  dolomitic  shales  of  the  great 
Lower  Magnesian  series  of  Owen,  the  Saint  Lawrence,  Magnesian  and 
Shakopee  of  Winchell  and  Upham,  with  their  interbcdded  sandstone-^. 

Lithohgk  Characters. — The  conglomeratic,  arenaceous,  calcareous  and 
shaly  phases  of  this  formation  have  already  been  pointed  out.  In  every 
locality  where  its  rocks  have  been  observed  a  friable  condition  id  con- 
spicuous. Yet  at  Hokah,  Dresbach,  Dakota,  Stockton  and  one  or  two 
other  places  there  is  sufficient  coherence  or  cementation  to  encourat'o 
quarrying ;  and,  favorably  for  this  business,  the  rock  hardens  on  expo- 
sure. Occasionally  this  coherence  is  secured  by  the  infiltration  of  a 
cement  of  silica  or  through  the  compacting  and  partial  alteration  of  t)ie 
rock  itself,  as  at  Dresbach  and  Dakota,  but  more  usually  through  the 
infiltration  of  calcium  carbonate  from  the  overlving  dolomites  and  the 
cementing  together  by  it  of  the  quartz  grains.  This  condition  is  not  so 
common  in  these  rocks  as  in  those  of  one  or  two  beds  above  them  and 
associated  with  the  dolomites.     It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  anat- 


•Seo  General  Geol()gi(?Hl  Map  of  WisoonMin,  18S1, 

t  From  the  records  of  the  <'ity  enjcineer'H  office,  La  Cros.se,  through  the  courtesy  of  John  .Tntn''N 
Esq. 

JBuU.  Minn.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  iii,  no.  1,  1889,  pp.  12r>-14;|.  The  claHsification  there  xi?^d  i^ 
espentiaUy  Warren  rphnm'n  a«  given  in  the  manuscript  cited  (page  3^35).  In  this  paper  formfl- 
tions  11, 12, 13  and  14  (see  pp.  134,  i:j."»  of  the  Bulletin  nametl)  are  considered  as  one,  and  dei«iifnale'l 
Potsdam. 
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oniy  of  the  individual  grains  constituting  these  quartzose  masses,  for 
they  present  the  usual  phases  of  silica  as  it  appears  in  this  type  of  rocks 
everywhere ;  they  are  externally  well  worn  and  of  greatly  varying  size, 
from  coarse  conglomerates  down  to  the  constituent  particles  of  the  finest 
shale.  In  many  places  a  green  color  becomes  quite  prominent.  The 
cause  of  this  has  not  vet  been  satisfactorilv  determined ;  the  search  for  it  is 
in  its  experimental  stage  by  the  authors  with  the  hope  of  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  near  future.  Here  it  appears  to  be  due  to  ferrous  oxide ; 
there  to  a  glauconitic  mineral ;  again  the  conditions  of  a  chlorite  in  thin, 
bright-green  plates  are  fulfilled.  The  green  constituent,  in  whatever 
phase  it  occurs,  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  cementing  quality ;  yet  at 
Dresbach,  Dakota,  and  even  locally  at  Winona,  there  is  a  coherence  far 
greater  than  is  usual  in  Minnesota  Paleozoic  sands.  At  these  places  a 
fine  white  micaceous  mineral  is  very  generally  present  and  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  bindmg  material.  A  shaly  condition  alternates  with  such 
sandstone  in  Winona  county.* 

Chemical  Composition. — But  little  can  be  said  touching  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  H.  G. 
Klepper  made  an  analysis  of  this  stone  from  Lansing,  Iowa,  in  the  inter- 
ei^t  of  glass  manufacturers,  with  the  following  result : 

SiO,  . . : 62.93% 

CaCOg 19.04 

MgCO, 17.07 

SS} • _^ 

99.04% 

This  certainly  cannot  be  an  average  composition  of  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone of  Minnesota. 

Paleontologic  Characten*. — In  fossil  forms  the  Potsdam  horizon  is  com- 
paratively poor.  At. Taylors  Falls  several  species  have  been  noted,  with 
fragments  of  at  least  three  undescribed  forms.  The  rock  phases  at  this 
locality  deserve  mention  in  connection  with  the  types  of  life  preserved. 
Tlie  cementing  material  of  the  conglomerate  is  partly  dolomitic  rather 
tlian  wholly  arenaceous.  The  source  of  the  carbonates  must  lie  i)artly 
in  the  shells  of  the  brachiopods  and  trilobites  and  partly  in  the  decom- 
position products  of  the  diabasic  pebbles,  for  scarcely  any  of  the  finer 
ones  remain.  In  percentage  of  MgO  these  diabases  vary  from  2.5  to  6.6, 
according  to  Mr.  Sweet.f  In  secluded  bays  and  inlets  animal  forms 
cluld  find  the  i)rotection  from  enemies  and  quiet  seas  and  supply  of  food 

•Cf.  N.  H.  Winohell;  Geology  of  MiniioHottt,  Final  Report,  vol.  i,  1884,  pp.  2a7  et  seq.  • 

tGeoloj5yof  the  woatern  Lake  Superior  District.    E.  T.  Swoet:  Geology  of  WiacoDsin,  vol.  iii, 
l*«,  p.  360. 

XLVI-BuLL.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  :j,  1891, 
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which  enabled  them  to  flourish  for  hundreds  of  generations,  until  their 
remains  had  accumulated  to  the  thickness  of  many  feet.  The  small 
secluded  bay  at  Saint  Croix  falls  was  especially  adapted  for  the  swann- 
ing  of  trilobites  and  lingulas  beyond  any  other  spot  within  the  whole 
Minnesota  Potsdam  basin  *  thus  far  discovered.  It  would  seem  froui 
the  configuration  of  this  basin  that  when  the  accumulations  of  shells 
had  reached  the  depth  at  which  currents  were  felt  that  the  colony  dl^' 
appeared,  since  the  overlying  sandstones  are  quite  destitute  of  animal 
remains. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  fossils  known  to  occur  in  the  Potsdam : 
Lingula  ampla,  Owen ;  JJngulepia  pinniffomiis,  Owen ;  Oholella  pdlUi, 
Hall ;  two  species  of  trilobites  and  one  lingula  still  undescribed,  all  from 
Taylors  Falls ;  other  places  have  thus  far  shown : 


Lingula  tnosia^  Hall. 
L.  icinona,  Hall. 
Oholella  polita^  Hall. 
Orthis  pepina,  Hall. 
0.  remnickia,  N.  H.  W. 
0.  sandbergi,  N.  H.  W. 
Bellerophon  antiquatus,  Whitf. 
Holopea  siveeti,  Whitf. 
Agla^pis  barrandi,  Hall. 
Agnostiis  dispariliSj  Hall. 
A,jo8epha,  Hall. 
A.  paidis,  Hall. 
Amphion  matuiinas,  Hall. 
Dicellocephalus  lodemis,  Whitf. 
D,  minneaoteiisis,  Owen. 
D.  Osceola^  Hall. 
D.  pepinensis,  Owen. 
Ellipsocepludus  curium,  Whitf. 
Ilhenurus  quadratm,  Hall. 


LonchocepJuila^s  chippeicamls,  Owen. 

L.  hfimulus,  Owen. 

L.  wisconseimSy  Owen. 

Metiocephalm  minnesotensis,  Owen. 

Ptychaspu  granulosa^  Owen. 

P.  minuta,  Whitf. 

P.  Hti'iata,  Mliitf 

Ptychoparia  anatina,  Hall. 

P.  hidorsa,  Hall. 

P.  diad^iiata,  Hall. 

P.  eryon,  Hall. 

P.  explanaia^  Hall. 

P.  ioweasis.  Hall. 

P,  minuta,  Whitf. 

P.  oweniy  Hall. 

P.  perseu.%  Shu. 

P.  shinnardi,  Hall. 

P.  ivinona,  Hall. 

TriarthreUa  auroralia^  Hall. 


THE  MAOyESIAN  SERIES. 

Subdivisions  of  earlier  Writers, — Tliis  comi)lex  series,  the  Lower  Magne- 
sian  of  Owen,  consisting  of  dolomites,  shales  and  sandstones,  was  f\T<t 
described  by  that  author  in  his  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.t     Some  conception  of  the  complex  character  of  th(^e 

•♦See  Moj«e8  Strong,  (Jeology  of  the  upper  Saint  Croix  District:  Geology  of  WisconMn  vol.  iii. 
1880,  p.  417  et  aeq. ;  also  Warren  Upham,  Geology  of  Minnesota,  Final  Report,  vol.  ii,  1888,  p.  ■*(*. 
tl86"2,  pp.  41-71. 
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roolw  was  foreshadowed  in  the  writings  of  Keating  and  other  explorers 
already  cited. 

N.  H.  Winchell  in  1873  subdivided  the  series  as  follows,  in  ascending 
order : 

3.  Shakopee  limestone ; 

2.  Jordan  sandstone ; 

1.  Saint  Lawrence  limestone. 

In  1883  Warren  Upham,  in  his  study  of  the  geology  of  Blue  Earth 
county,-^  was  led  to  compare  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Minnesota  river  val- 
ley with  that  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  comparison  (in  the  manuscript 
referred  to,  on  page  335,  ante)  the  following  series  was  determined  : 

5.  Shakopee  A  limestone ; 

4.  Elevator  B  sandstone ; 

3.  Shakopee  B  limestone ; 

2.  Jordan  sandstone ; 

1.  Saint  Lawrence  limestone. 

The  special  item  to  note  in  the  above  is  the  discovery  in  Saint  Paul, 
during  the  boring  of  a  deep  well  at  Elevator  B,  of  a  layer  of  sandstone  20 
feet  in  thickness  in  the  midst  of  the  upper  dolomitic  member,  the  Shako- 
pee. With  some  slight  revising  and  a  change  in  the  names  of  two  mem- 
bers of  Upham 's  series,  N.  H.  Winchell  in  1887  adopted  it  and  worked  it 
out  in  considerable  detail  f  as  the  most  probable  sequence  of  the  magne- 
.sian  for  this  state.  The  change  consisted  in  adopting  the  name  "  New 
Richmond ''  for  Elevator  B  and  "  Main  body  of  limestone  "  for  Shakopee  B, 
a  term  for  which  "  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  "  was  subsequently  used. J 

In  the  eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
W  J  McGee  discusses  §  the  nomenclature  of  this  series.  On  account  of 
the  vagueness  of  Owen's  descriptions,  the  obliteration  by  later  investi- 
gators of  the  uj)per  members  as  they  were  outlined  by  him  (see  ante,  p. 
334)  aod  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  series,  Mr.  McGee  adopts  the 
name  Oneota  for  the  middle  member.  Without  tabulating,  his  classifica- 
tion is  as  follows :  the  Shakopee  A  and  Elevator  B  beds  are  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Saint  Peter  of  Iowa ;  the  Jordan  sandstone  and  the  Saint 
I^wrence  dolomite  and  shale  are  the  upper  Potsdam  of  Uiat  state ;  while 
tlie  "Main  body  of  limestone"  (Upliam's  Shako^iee  B)  is  the  Oneota, 
named  after  "  the  river  upon  wliich  the  rockmass  finds  its  typical  de- 
velopment." || 


•Ot^ology  of  Minnesota,  Final  Report,  vol.  i,  1884,  pp  iir)-453. 

t<i<*oloKy  of  Minnesota,  Final  Report,  vol.  ii,  1888,  preface,  p.  xxii. 

;  Ibid.,  pp.  12,  3(i,  72,  etc. 

*.The  Plei.'5tocene  HiBtory  of  Northeastern  Iowa  (op.  cit.,  1802,  pp.  187-577).  The  authors  desire  to 
<»xpre9«  grateful  wknowledgtnentM  to  Mr.  MeGee  for  his  generous  loan  of  proof  pages  of  the  article, 
«j  far  as  they  referred  to  the  Minnesota  Paleozoic. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  333. 
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From  a  comparison  of  McGee'a  clear  statement  of  the  Iowa  Oneota 
and  its  contiguous  rocks  above  and  below  with  the  Minnesota  series  as  it 
is  known  to  them,  the  authors  feel  that  the  alternation  of  sands,  shales 
and  dolomites  which  occurs  in  the  latter  state  cannot  well  be  considered 
as  identical  with  the  Oneota  of  Iowa.  Paleontologic  evidence,  so  far  ivs 
it  is  at  hand,  bears  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  series  between  the  Pots- 
dam and  the  Saint  Peter.  Again,  the  structural,  lithological  and  chem- 
ical identity  of  the  beds  is  remarkable.  An  oolitic  or  a  brecciatcd  con- 
dition is  not  a  marked  feature  of  any  one  bed,  but  is  found  in  all  thrive 
dolomitic  layers  alike ;  the  rhombohedral  shape  of  the  constituent 
grains  is  an  almost  universal  character  of  the  dolomites,  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  any  one  layer  can  be  du})licated  in  either  of  the  others. 
These  facts  are  equally  true  of  the  sandstonas,  so  far  as  they  will  apply. 
The  deposition  in  Minnesota  was  nearer  the  shore  of  the  Cambrian  sea, 
and  thus  exhibits  all  the  phases  of  sediments  from  conglomerates  throuirh 
sands  and  shales  to  limestones,  which  in  Iowa  may  not  be  the  case. 
These  different  phases,  for  local  purposes,  must  have  different  names. 
The  awkward  device  "  Main  body  of  limestone,"  first  Hsed  by  Irvinsr* 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  Winchell,t  is  shown  by  McGee  to  be  awk- 
ward simply  by  the  use  of  it  in  a  geologic  discussion.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral and  long-time  use  of  the  term  Magnesian  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  a  use  which  has  firmly  intrenched  the  word  in  our  geolo<nc 
literature  and  speech,  with  and  without  the  qualifying  words  I'pper  and 
Lower,  the  dolomitic  character  of  the  rocks  in  question  is  most  perti- 
nently expressed  in  that  word.  Nowhere  else  on  the  North  American 
continent  have  we  such  a  vast  extent  of  rocks  carrying  so  typical  a  dolo- 
mitic comi)Osition  as  do  the  carbonate  layers  occupying  the  place  between 
the  Potsdam  and  the  Saint  Peter  in  our  northwestern  states.  The  terms 
Shakopee,  Jordan  and  Saint  Lawrence  have  been  accepted  for  some  yeaR; 
in  Minnesota;  their  uses  have  been  defined;  the  rocks  are  well «known 
as  a  single  group ;  accordingly  in  the  present  paper  the  term  "  Magnesian 
series  "  will  comprise  the  following  local  members : 


Majxnesian  series. 


^  Shakopee  A  (upper  Shakopec)  dolomite. 
Elevator  B  (New  Richmond)  sandstone. 
Shakopee  B  (lower  Shakopee)  dolomite. 
Jordan  sandstone. 
Saint  Lawrence  dolomites  and  shales. 


In  the  following  discussion  but  little  attention  will  be  paid  to  tlie>e 
subdivisions ;  they  are  chiefly  of  local  interest,  since  structural  and  lith- 
ologic  characters  are  almost  identical  in  all  similar  beds. 


♦Amor.  Jour.  Soi.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  ix,  187v%  p.  4MK 

t Geology  of  Miune.soUi,  Final  Report,  vol.  ii,  1888,  p.  xxii. 
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Localities  of  the  Magnesian  Series. — In  the  Minnesota  river  valley  the 
rocks  of  this  series  extend  continuously  from  Judson  to  Shakopee. 
Some  exposures  are  at  a  distance  from  the  stream  and  others  lie  in  the 
banks  of  its  tributaries,  as  along  the  Blue  Earth ;  on  the  Saint  Croix 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Marine  to  Point  Douglas  are  many  conspicu- 
ous exposures ;  on  the  Mississii)pi  the  most  northerly  masses  are  above 
Nininger  and  Langdon,  whence  they  are  continuous  in  a  succession  of 
rugged  and  castellated  bluffs,  usually  capping  the  Potsdam,  to  the  Iowa 
line ;  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Vermilion,  the  Cannon,  the 
Zumbro,  the  Whitewater,  the  Rollingstone  and  the  Root  present  many 
faces  of  these  rocks ;  and  the  sections  of  many  artesian  and  deep  wells 
throughout  southern  Minnesota. 

Structural  Characters. — Structurally,  this  series  varies  more  than  any 
other  within  the  Paleozoic  of  the  state.  This  arises  from  the  varied 
character  of  the  rocks.  The  dolomitic  portions  are  massive,  and  form 
those  striking  scenic  effects  seen  along  the  streams  whose  gorges  are  cut 
into  or  through  them.  Its  thickness  is  considerable ;  its  walls,  through 
weathering  and  corrasion,  have  been  gnawed  away  until  they  stand  far 
apart  and  face  each  other  with  rugged,  hoary  and  castellated  fronts. 
Trickling  waters  have  produced  their  effect  in  moulding  the  faces  of 
these  walls,  or,  as  in  the  driftless  area,*  they  have  removed  large  masses 
of  the  rock,  thus  producing  chasms,  into  which  has  fallen  some  debris. 
In  this  manner  the  manv  sink-holes  have  been  formed  which  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  otherwise  smooth  prairies  of  this  area. 

In  many  localities  a  brecciated  condition  is  present  in  the  dolomites — 
a  condition  not  infrequent  in  Wisconsin,  according  to  Chamberlin.f 
Ordinarily  the  chips  composing  this  breccia  are  not  large.  In  Winona 
county  a  brecciated  structure  characterizes  much  of  the  Saint  Ijawrence.t 
This  even  appears  in  some  of  the  silicified  material  in  the  upper  Shako- 
pee.  Another  feature  almost  everywhere  found  in  the  central  bed  fthe 
lower  Shakopee)  is  a  geodic  and  concretionary  tendency.  Silica  is  thus 
collected  into  segregations  of  great  i)urity.  Redwing  and  vicinity  may 
he  taken  as  a  typical  locality.  In  the  dolomitic  mass  forming  I^agrange 
luountain,  now  for  some  reason  more  popularly  called  Barn  bluff,  there 
are  numerous  segregations  of  a  light  gray  microcrystalline  silica,  together 
\nth  partial  fillings  which  show  cavities  not  infrequently  of  large  size, 
with  walls  covered  by  sparkling  facets  of  quartz  crystals.  In  places  these 
crystals  are  amethystine  and  of  considerable  size.     An  oolitic  .phase  is 

*Th»'  Driftlesfl  Area  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  6th  Ann.  Rep.  V.  S. 
<ii'ol.  fiurvey,  1885,  p.  20.5. 

tO^^ology  of  Wi.'tconsin,  vol.  i,  18«J,  p.  140;  vol.  ii,  1877,  p.  278. 

JWinchell,  N.  H.:  Geology  of  Minnesota,  Final  Kcport,  vol.  i,  1884,  p.  204;  cf. '^(Jeology^of  Iowa, 
pt.  i,  1858,  p.  333. 
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very  cominoii,  particularly  in  the  uppermoat  iayera  of  the  Shako]i«. 
This  part  of  the  Hhakopee  carries  also  that  peculiar  concretion  ilfc-iir- 
uatcd  Cn/pbizoon  minncwtciii<c  by  N.  II.  Winchell.*  Many  specimen.- 
have  been  found  near  Cannon  falls,  at  \ortli6eld,  and  between  .Man- 
kato  and  Kasota  they  lie  on  the  prairie  in  lai^e  numbers,  weathered  out 
of  the  rock.  These  concretions  are  aeaociated  with  thickenings  of  llu- 
strata,  gentle  or  strou);  foldings  and  a  varying  vesicular  condition.  Vt<i- 
fessor  L.  W.  Chaney,t  who  has  given  some  attention  to  these  lioilii's, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  their  bulkiness  is  due  to  a  concreti unary 
accumulation.  This,  with  the  pcwsibly  more  ready  dissolution  and  n- 
moval  of  the  uon -concretionary  intermediate  portions,  would  account  fur 
the  existing  wavy  eonitition  of  the  strata. 

The  ahaly  condition  is  occasional  in  the  upper  Shakopee,  althoupli  it 
in  not  a  marked  feature.  It  occurs  in  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  is  jwr- 
ticularly  shown  in  well  borings  from  several  towns.  Indeed  these  Inir- 
ings  show  this  nieniVier  more  freijuently  shaly  or  arenaceous  than  other- 
wise in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  area. 


Faulting  among  these  magnesiaii  beds  is  seen  in  several  places.  Tlic 
most  notable  cane  is  that  near  Hastings,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, licside  the  tnicks  of  two  railways,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ami 
Saint  Paul  mid  the  Chiciigo,  Hurlington  and  Northern.  The  extent  "f 
slip  cannot  accurately  be  detcnnined,  but  is  not  less  than  50  feet.  Fii;- 
ure  1,  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken  by  one  of  the  authors,  ithova 
the  relation  of  the  nx'ks  distinctly  seen  from  the  railway  trains.  ^Vitll- 
out  iliscuswing  the  origin  of  these  faults,  the  opinion  may  be  expnwi-'l 

•  r.i-iH.  anil  Sat.  Hist.  Aiirv.  Minn.,  14I1i  .\nn.  Rep..  Ixffi,  p.  3ia. 
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that  the  dolomitizatioii  of  vast  beds  of  Cambrian  limestonerf  and  the  con- 
He(iuent  shrinkage  in  bulk  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  displace- 
ments. 

The  sandstones  in  all  their  phases  have  the  usual  characters  of  this 
rock.  They  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Structure,  massive 
and  firmly  bedded,  with  occasional  shaly  layers  in  local  development ; 
cross-bedding  not  infrequent ;  in  places,  indeed,  very  strongly  marked  ; 
texture,  varying  through  every  condition  from  the  conglomeratic  to  the 
tinely  comminuted ;  composition,  varying  somewhat  from  clear  quartz  by 
tlie  occurrence  of  feldspathic  and  calcareous  grains.  A  cemented  condi- 
tion of  the  grains  in  several  counties  furnishes  a  stone  whidi  is  used  for 
]»uilding  purposes,*  although  such  cementing  is  nowhere  found  to  be  at 
all  extensive,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  an  infiltration  of  carbonates  from 
an  overlying  layer  of  dolomitic  rock.  The  ferruginous  appearance  seen 
in  places  is  due  to  infiltrated  hydrous  or  anhydrous  ferric  oxide. 

Lithologic  Characters. — The  sandstones  may  be  described  in  few  words. 
They  are  chiefly  siliceous.     Rarely,  grains  of  other  material  than  quartz 
arc  seen  save  at  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  a  bed.     Within  the  beds  them- 
selviis  there  is  seldom  any  coherence.     At  the  edges  of  the  blufls,  where 
the  carbonates  have  trickled  down  from  above  and  cemented  the  grains, 
there  is  developed  a  tolerably  firm  rock,  which  has  some  economic 
value.    Considerable  coloring  matter,  particularly  ferric  oxide,  is  locally 
introduced.     This  is  often  the  case  in  the  Minnesota  river  vallev,  as  at 
Ottawa,  Lesueur,  etc.     In  places  spherical  luni})s  and  even  huge4)otry- 
oidal  masses  are  formed  in  the  upper  sand  layers  by  the  trickling  down 
<if  the  carbonated  waters.     At  Lanesboro  and  thence  to  Ilokah,  e8j)ecially 
in  the  Jordan  layer,  these  cannon-ball-like  lumps  weather  out  in  pro- 
fusion.    When  broken  the  fragments  tend  to  a.ssume  a  rhombohedral 
form  through  the  cleavage  of  the  calcite  constituting  the  matrix.     By 
breaking  these  spherical  masses,  surfaces  several  inches  across  can  fre- 
quently be  secured  which  exhibit  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  cleavage 
planes  of  calcite  as  they  are  held  to  the  light.     This  is  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  strength  and  persistence  of  that  crystallizing  force 
which  rebuilds  broken  crystals  of  the  alums,  vitriols,  etc,  for  the  chemist, 
enlarges  the  quartz  fragments  throughout  whole  beds  of  (piartzite,  ex- 
tends hornblendes  and  augites  in  fragniental  and  eruptive  rocks,t  and 
produces  the  ophitic  structure  peculiar  to  many  diabases.     A  kaolinic 
uiaterial  appears  in  other  jdaces  to  be  interstitial  with  the  grains  of 
quartz,  precisely  as  in  the  Saint  Peter  sandstone  above. 


•<'f.  N.  H.  Winchell:  (Joology  of  MinnoMota,  Final  Report,  vol.  i,  1Hh4.  p.  25;j. 
+<'.  R.  Van  HUe,  Enlargement  of  HornhienfleH  nnd  Augitt»H  in  Fragniental  and  Ernptivo  Rooks: 
Am<T.  Journ.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  xxxiii,  1887,  p.  38C. 
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The  shales  of  this  series  are  but  little  known.  Well  borings  at  Man- 
kato,  Blue  Earth  city  and  elsewhere  show  shales  with  but  little  or\>tal- 
linity  or  coherence.  They  have  a  green  color  usually,  which  is  pos:?il»ly 
due  to  the  presence  of  ferrous  oxide.  Everywhere  they  are  partly  madt- 
up  of  carbonates,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  quartz  grains. 

The  dolomitic  beds  have  certain  characters  of  lithologic  interest.  Alomr 
the  Mississippi  river  at  Nininger,  Hastings,  Redwing,  Frontenac  and 
elsewhere  a  marked  porous  condition  is  frequent.  It  is  more  characWr- 
istic  of  the  heavier  layers.  It  is  associated  with  concretions,  with  com- 
pact, finely  granular  streaks,  and  with  changes  in  composition  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  undoubtedly  the  secondary  origin  of  the  dolomitic  feature. 
Ordinarily  the  vesicular  structure  is  not  coarse,  yet  it  is  readily  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye.  Ix)cally  the  cavities  are  larger  until  a  honey -coinli 
structure  appears,  or  even  until  the  material  is  wholly  removed  and  a 
cavernous  condition  results,  with  its  recesses  beautifullj'^  lined  with  sta- 
lactitic  incrustations.  These  seem  to  be  of  i)ure  calcite  and  are  wliite. 
Streaks  of  a  limonitic  color  occur  in  the  rock.  So  far  as  thev  were 
examined,  they  were  produced  by  the  infiltration  of  ferric  oxide,  whic)i 
stains  the  surfaces  of  the  grains  and  rhonibohedrons  which  build  up  the 
mass.  As  a  rule,  the  compacter  portions  of  the  beds  are  of  a  much 
lighter  gray  color  than  the  vesicular.     Locally  a  greenish  color  pervadt^. 

Microscopically  there  are  two  persistent  characters  visible  throughout 
the  series  of  specimens  examined.  The  first  is  the  rhombohe<lral  fonu 
of  the  grains,  manifested  either  in  the  external  form  of  the  individual:^ 
or  in  their  internal  cleavage,  or  in  both  respects.  The  external  outline 
is,  indeed,  modified  by  the  contact  of  neighboring  particles,  3'et  the  be- 
ginnings of  all  the  individuals  are  constantly  under  the  laws  of  rhom- 
bohedral  growth  (see  plate  12,  figure  1,  compact  dolomite  from  Hasting? "*• 
In  the  coarser  phases  of  the  rock  this  crystallized  condition  is  even 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  finer.  In  the  vesicular  portions  not  only 
is  the  rock  itself  in  this  condition,  but  the  cavities  are  lined  with  the 
projecting  angles  of  rhombohedra.  Where  the  texture  is  coarse  and  the 
vesicular  structure  nearly  wanting,  numerous  spaces  occur  where  cluj^ter? 
of  perfectly  formed  rhombohedra  are  gathered,  and  each  figure  has  a 
border  of  transparent  material  whose  condition  strongly  suggests  calcite. 
Such  a  phase  of  the  lower  Shakopce  occurs  at  Mankato,  in  the  quarries 
of  the  nortliern  portion  of  the  city  (see  plate  12,  figure  2).  The  sample 
was  taken  25  feet  above  the  Jordan  sandstone.  Again,  a  section  taken 
from  the  old  quarry  at  Frontenac,  on  the  Mississippi  river  10  miles 
below  Redwing,  shows  the  vesicular  structure  very  pronounced.  The 
rhombohedral  outline  of  the  individuals  is  clearly  defined,  and  by  a  seg- 
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ri^^ation  of  impurities  a  distinct  tendency  to  an  oolitic  structure  is  fore- 
shadowed (plate  12,  figure  3,  is  from  a  slide  prepared  from  this  Frontenac 
dolomite).  The  rock  from  the  new  quarry  at  the  same  place  has  a  more 
compact  structure,  a  finer  texture,  and  a  lighter  color.  The  determi- 
nation of  purity  has  not  been  made  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  speci- 
mens from  these  two  quarries.  All  the  compact  and  vesicular  phases 
that  have  been  noted  can  be  seen  at  scores  of  places  among  the  many 
exposures  of  these  dolomites. 

The  brecciated  condition  of  these  rocks  and  the  oolitic  phase,  which  is 
also  seen,  have  both  been  mentioned.    Slides  prove  only  the  more  clearly 
what  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  in  these  phases.    The  angular  frag- 
ments which  have  been  thrown  together  in  the  breccia  show  many  differ- 
ences in  texture  and  in  mineral  composition;  some  of  them  have  quartz 
gniins,  others  are  very  fine.    The  oolitic  structure  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
molecular  or  chemical  readjustment  of  the  material.    But  the  siliceous 
oolite  shows  certain  points  of  interest  in  addition  to  those  just  named. 
While  many  specimens  have  been  seen  from  different  depths  in  this 
series,  the  most  common  occurrence  is  at  the  top  of  the  upper  Shakopee. 
I^irge  masses  of  microcrystalline  silica  are  found  segregated  in  these 
dolomitic  layers.     It  appears  that  frequently  rounded  grains  of  quartz 
se^^'e  as  nuclei  around  which  the  silica  coming  down  from  the  overlying 
sands  gathers  in  crystallographic  continuity,  building  out  to  a  consid- 
erable size  these  small  grains,  and  then  becoming  imbedded  in  a  matrix 
of  microcrystalline  (chalcedonic)  silica  (see  plate  12,  figure  4).    Tliese 
nia^sses  of  oolite  were  doubtless  formed  in  the  same  way  as  were  the 
segregations  of  silica  so  frequently  met  with,  notably  at  Stillwater,  Red- 
wing and  Winona,  only  here  there  are  nuclei  around  which  the  silica 
can  arrange  itself,  while  there  a  deposition  on  surfaces,  within  cavities, 
and  along  crevices  presents  a  microstructure  partly  chalcedonic  and  partly 
agatoid.    Thin  sections  show  very  beautiful  and  intricate  microgranular 
jrrowths. 

Chemical  Composition, — In  chemical  composition  the  dolomites  as  a 
group  show  a  heavy  proportion  of  impurities,  particularly  silica.  When 
tliese  impurities  alone  are  considered,  there  is  seen  to  be  considerable 
variation  in  the  composition  of  the  beds ;  when  the  carbonates  are  con- 
sidered, the  variation  from  a  typical  dolomite,  that  is,  a  rock  in  which 
Ca(X), :  MgC.'Oa  --1:1=:  54.4  :  45.6,  is  no  more  than  would  naturally  be 
expected  in  a  rock  series  underlying  many  thousand  scjuare  miles.  The 
variation  alluded  to  is  l)ased  on  the  quantity  of  these  two  carbonates  in 
the  rock  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  constituents  ;  MgCOj  is  not  pitted 
against  the  field,  as  in  some  instances  is  the  case. 
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Below  are  given  some  analyses  of  these  dolomites.  A  large  part  of 
them  have  been  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  university  of 
Minnesota.    Those  starred  (*)  were  made  especially  for  this  paper. 


1.* 

H.. 

46.46 
48.92 

1.75 
0.43 

III.- 

47.22 
37.5(» 

0.73 
13.01 

1.31 

44.78 
34.26 

0..50 
18.96 

1.09 

v.* 

54.34 

41.09 

0.79 

1.84 

0.85 

VI. 

vn. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

51.40 
4*).70 

trace 
•4.60 

XIL 

44.68 
31.69 

15.50 
3.72 
2.4.3 

XIII. 

XIV. 

CaCOs 

47.96 

44.45 

1.41 

6.15 

1.13 

60.46 
36.20 

8.58 

3.18 

1.72 

traoe 

trace 

40.00 
31.50 

16.00 
5.85 
2.73 
0.54 
0.22 
0.4.3 

58.65 
29.15 

t7.25 
♦1.55 

48.30 
36.80 

t6.90 
*4.3D 

46.86 
3.3.56 

12.10 
2.99 
2.65 

48.74 

MkCOs 

FeCOa 

SiO* 

16.24 
6.a5 
4.71 
0.67 
1.81 
0.61 

38.6.3 

29.'/7 
13.39 

AUO,, 

FojOs 

NasO 

4.17 
1.52 

o.2:> 

KoO 

1 



0.26 

H,0 

0.21 

0.37 

0.03 

2.65 

t3.70 

t3.3(j 

0.09 
0.04 

0.05 
0.02 

CaO 

MjrO 

22.73 
9.26 

CO* 

1 

• 

m.v) 

97.5(i 

99.98 

100.05 

98.94 

100.2«> 

97.27 

99.77 

99.25 

100.00  100,00 

1 

98.05 

1 

97.rjO 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xm. 

XIV. 


('ornpact  dolomite,  Dronbafh;  analyzed  by  C  S.  Chappie. 

Compact  dolomite.  Nininger:  anaiyzed  by  Mary  E.  Bassett. 

Dolomite,  bottom  layer  quax-ried  at  Mankato;  analyzed  by  C.  L.  Herron. 

Dolomite,  buff-eolored  Kasota  etone,  Kanota;  analyzed  by  H.  C.  Carel. 

Dolomite  (porous),  Frontenac;  analyzed  by  J.  G.  ('ross  and  E.  P.  Sheldon. 

Dolomite,  Ottawa;  analyzed  by  Profe.ssor  J.  A.  Dodge. 

Dolomite  (cement  rock),  Mankato;  analyzed  by  Professor  C.  F.  Sidener. 

Cement  manufactured  from  Mankato  cement  stone;  analyzed  by  Professor  C.  F.  Sidener. 

Dolomiti* ;  reported  by  B.  F.  Shumard,  Owen's  Geol.  Wis.,  la.  and  Minn.,  p.  484. 

Dolomite,  lake  Ht.  Croix,  below  Stillwater;  reported  by  B.  F.  Shumard,  Owen's  Geol.  Wis., 

la.  and  Minn.,  p.  69. 
Dolomite,  Gray  Cloud  island;  reported  by  B.  F.  Shumard,  Owen's  Geol.  Wis.,  la.  and  Minn., 

p.  59. 
Dolomite,  section  20,  Lime ;  analyzed  by  Professor  J.  A.  Dodge. 

Dolomite,  quarry  of  Maxwell  ami  Mather,  Mankato;  analyzed  by  Professor  J.  A.  Dodge. 
Dolomite,  "cement  rock,"  Mankato;  analyzed  by  W.  C.  Smith. 


Pah'ontohujk  Characters. — The  fauna  of  the  Magnesian  in  Minnesota,  so 
far  as  reported,  is  very  meager.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  fossils  are  preserved  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  sys- 
tematic search  in  these  un})romising  beds  has  rarely  been  attemptcHl. 
However,  specimens  from  this  series  have  been  incidentally  found  b}^  the 
authors  and  l)y  others ;  and  it  seems  i)robable  that  a  large  fauna  couUi 

•"Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese." 
t"  Insoluble  matter." 
J"  Water  and  loss." 
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be  worked  out.  Crinoids,  brachiopods,  gasteropods,  cepbalopods,  lamel- 
libranchs,  crustaceans,  etc,  have  been  found.  In  the  Shakopee,  numer- 
ous specimens  of  Cryptozobn  minnesotenM,  N.  H.  Winchell,  occur  both  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  should  be 
included  as  fossils  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  showing  their  organic 
origin  and  of  distinguishing  them  as  they  occur  from  merely  folded  strata 
between  which  and  the  concretion-like  Cryptozodn  there  seems  to  be  every 
degree  of  gradation. 

The  Ix)wer  Silurian. 
classification  of  the  group. 


In  its  area  and  in  the  thickness  and  massiveness  of  its  rocks  this  group 
is  greatly  subordinate  to  the  upper  Cambrian  in  Minnesota;  yet  in 
paleontologic  interest  it  stands  preeminent.  Structurally  and  lithologic- 
allv  it  is  divided  into  limestones  and  shales.  While  these  subdivisions 
are  sufficient  for  ordinary  economic  purposes,  they  are  of  no  scientific 
value ;  nor  can  they  be,  siiice  they  not  only  merge  into  one  another  but 
both  the  limestones  and  the  shales  are  very  far  removed  from  any  type 
both  in  physical  character  and  chemical  composition.  A  collection  of 
fossils  such  as  lies  before  us,  collected  and  arranged  with  much  care, 
develops  the  following  classification  of  the  formations : 


f  Cincinnati  I  ^^'y^"^-  ^^''^  subdivided.) 

(  Maquoketa.    (Not  subdivided.; 

(  Madurea. 

J  Lingulasma, 

1  Cainnrella. 

[^  Orthinna. 

'  Zygospira. 

Fucoid. 

Stk'to])ara. 

Stictoporella. 

Blue  limestone. 

l^Buff  limcsttme. 

^ Saint  Peter.     (Not  subdivided.) 


Lower  Silurian- 


'  Galena .... 


Trenton . . .  - 


^  Trenton . . .  ^ 


In  Minnesota  the  Saint  Peter  consists  of  sandstones  ;  the  Trenton  and 
Cincinnati  of  limestones  and  shales.  So  fiir  as  known  to  the  writers,  Mr. 
E.  0.  Ulrich  was  the  first  to  apply  the  name  "  Trenton  shales ''  to  the 
extensive  series  of  calcareous  shales  occupying  the  uj>per  ])art,  from 
Slictoporella  to  Zygospirciy  inclusive,  of  the  division  Trenton  of  the  third 
column  above. 
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THE  SAINT  PETER  SANDSTONE. 

Localities. — There  are  no  exposures  of  this  formation  in  the  Minnesota 
river  valley  except  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  mouth  of  that  stream 
and  beneath  the  walls  of  fort  Snelling,  where  the  name  was  ori^nally 
given  (see  ante,  page  333) ;  along  the  Mississippi  from  Minneaj>oHs  to 
Newport,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  along  Straight  river  at  and  iie:ir 
Faribault  and  northward  from  that  city  in  the  banks  of  Cannon  river: 
at  Castle  rock,  Farmington,  Hampton  and  New  Trier  in  several  outHei>: 
near  Cannon  falls ;  around  Pine  island ;  at  Saint  Charles  and  vicinity ; 
in  many  bluffs  along  the  streams  in  Houston,  Fillmore  and  Ohu^^^ttnl 
counties,  particularly  at  Preston  and  Fountain. 

Structural  CharoAiters. — This  formation  is  throughout  so  extremely 
friable  that  it  owes  its  preservation  to  the  protection  of  the  overly iiiL' 
Trenton  limestone.  As  a  consetjuence  it  plays  quite  an  important  part 
in  moulding  the  topographic  features  of  those  counties  where  it  occurs: 
streams  and  underground  waters  erode  it  with  great  rapidity.  The  rcK'k 
is  so  friable  that  blocks  will  not  sustain  their  own  weight  in  handling', 
except  those  taken  from  the  very  edge  of  the  exposure,  where  an  intil- 
trated  cement  of  calcium  carbonate  binds  the  rounded  and  smooth  cjuartz 
grains  together.  In  such  places  considerable  use  can  be  made  of  it  for 
building  purposes,  bridge  construction,  etc,  as  has  been  done  at  tort 
Snelling.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  texture,  considering  the 
formation  as  a  whole,  yet  more  uniformity  is  seen  here  than  in  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  or  in  the  interbedded  sandstones  of  the  Magnesian  series. 
In  Olmsted  and  Fillmore  counties  the  texture  is  much  coarser  than  in 
Hennepin  and  Ramsey  counties,  as  well  as  more  uneven. 

In  much  of  its  thickness  the  bedding  of  this  sandstone  is  very  obscure. 
Frequently  blufifs  show  many  feet  where  a  close  inspection  is  needed  t«> 
distinguish  the  lamination.  Cross-bedding  and  slight  color  alterations 
are  seen.  Here  and  there  bright  colors  are  shown  in  bands  and  tortuous 
streaks,  as  at  Minnehaha  falls,  but  no  such  strong  color  contrasts  have 
been  noted  as  are  displayed  in  the  sandstones  of  this  formation  soutli- 
ward  in  Iowa.*  Locally,  some  tendency  to  a  shaly  condition  appears, 
particularly  at  Highland  park  and  near  south  Saint  Paul.  At  the  last- 
named  place  the  lamination  is  so  distinct  that,  where  the  layers  have 
been  undermined  in  securing  moulding  sand,  sheets  ten  feet  or  more  in 
length  can  be  split  off  from  the  overhanging  sandstone  roof.  The  }>osi- 
tionofthe  lamina*  here,  as  evervwhere  in  the  state  where  observed,  i^ 


•  W  J  McGeo,  Pl».«i!<toceuo  HiHtory  of  Northoa«torn  lowu:  11th  Ann.  Rop.  U.  S.  Geol,  Survey,  Ivj-', 
p.  'SM. 
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horizontal,  barring  some  slight  undulations  due  to  fissures  and  faulting 


^ 


s 


Lithologic  Characters. — Owen  says  of  this  sandstone,  "At  most  of  the 
localities  where  it  has  been  observed  it  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness."* 
Tliis*  white  color  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  surfaces  of  the  grains ; 
they  are  worn  simply  to  a  dead  finish — not  polished,  as  can  readily  be 
iecn  by  immersing  them  in  water,  when  they  become  limpid.  Its  white 
color  is  its  preeminent  character  throughout  Minnesota.  Locally  it  is 
tfiined  red,  brown,  pink  and  even  green  through  the  infiltration  of  ferric 
oxide,  the  particular  color  being  due  to  the  quantity  or  condition  of  this 
oxide.  Nowhere  is  there  enough  to  make  a  })ronounced  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  rock.  Another  element  of  impurity  in  this 
rock,  particularly  within  the  Saint  Anthony  area,  is  fine,  white  kaolin. 
Sometimes  there  is  sufficient  to  render  (juite  turbid  the  water  in  a  test- 
tube  in  which  a  spoonful  of  the  sand  has  been  poured.  Possibly  the 
presence  of  this  argillaceous  matter  coating  the  smooth  quartz  grains 
prevents  the  cementation  which  would  convert  a  clean  sand  into  a 

^luartzite.f 

In  speaking  further  of  its  purity  and  fitness  for  glass-making,  Owen 
states  that  an  analysis  gave  but  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  foreign 
matter,  which  is  alumina,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime.t  One  of  the 
writers  several  years  ago  made  an  examination  of  the  rock  at  Minneap- 
olis and  found  98.50  per  cent  silica  and  the  balance  made  up  chiefly  of 
alumina ;  and  Professor  Dodge,  of  the  university  of  Minnesota,  found 
the  iron  oxide  of  this  Minnea})olis  rock  to  amount  to  only  17  hundredths 
of  one  per  cent.  Both  samples  were  taken  from  the  unstained  layers, 
since  they  were  made  in  the  interests  of  glass  manufacture.^ 

Mr,  Julius  Hortvet  has  recently  analyzed  the  fossiliferous  sandstone  of 
■•^outh  Saint  Paul  for  this  paper  with  the  following  result : 

Si  O^ 99.78  per  cent. 

Fe,  Oj, trace. 

Mg  0 trace. 

( a,  Na  and  K  were  detected  by  spectro8C()i)ic  tests.  This  result  is 
Jihnost  identical  with  that  of  Owen  already  cited. 

In  texture  this  sandstone  is  somewhat  coarser  in  its  bottom  lavei*s 
than  in  the  middle  and  upper  onea.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  at  Can- 
non falls  and  North  field,  although  nowhere  was  a  conglomeratic  texture 

*»tool.  Survey  Wis.,  la.  and  Minn.,  18.j2,  p.  r.9. 

t  A,  (Jeikift  i«uye  :  "  It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pundy  .siliceous  rdiaracter  of  the  grjiin«  that  the 
'•t''n<hnK  of  those  with  the  surrounding:  ecnicnt  is  ho  intimate  tliat  the  roek  often  asj^umeH  an 
almof«t  flinty  hoinogeneouH  texture." — Texthook  of  (tooiogy,  Iwt  ed.,  l88-.>,  p,  127. 

:  U»id,  p.  G0. 

i  Bull.  Minn.  Aead.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  iii,  no.  1,  p.  113. 
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noted  nor  a  mixture  of  dolomitic  pebbles  torn  from  the  underlying  Masr- 
nesian,  as  is  the  case  in  Wisconsin  *  The  outliers  of  this  sandstone  at 
Chimney  rock,  in  Marshan  township,  and  at  Castle  rock,  both  in  Dakota 
county,  show  some  strong  color  markings  due  to  infiltration,  and  they 
show  strong  cross-bedding  and  in  places  a  distinct  lamination.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness  of  the  layers  induce  the  interesting  sculpturing: 
which  gives  name  to  these  exposures,  whose  existence  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  presence  until  recently  of  a  cap  of  Trenton  limestone. 

Paleontohgic  Charactera. — The  fauna  of  the  Saint  Peter  has  until  re- 
cently been  almost  unknown.     In  Wisconsin  in  1873  and  1874  Chaiii- 
berlin  found  scolithus  tubes  and  fucoidal  impressions  f  at  Beloit  and 
Waterloo.     In  1875  N.  H.  Winchell  found  Lingukpis  morsensiJiX  (which 
name  was  subsequently  changed  to  LinguUt  morsel  by  S.  A.  Miller) ;  and 
in  1884  N.  H.  Winchell  also  recorded  the  presence  of  circular  pits  in  the 
sandstone  at  Faribault  and  Castle  rock.§    The  writers  also  have  niAcni 
these  borings,  and  on  exploring  them  have  found  larvae  casts ;  moreover, 
these  tubular  markings  have  not  been  noted  in  fresh  deep  exposure^^ : 
hence  the  fossil  nature  of  the  borings  is  regarded  with  some  suspicion. 
One  year  ago  one  of  the  writers  discovered  quite  a  number  of  fossils  in 
a  small  railway  cut  near  Highland  park,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Northern  railway,  a  few  miles  from  Saint  Paul ;  these  fossils  compriseiJ 
several  genera  and  species  already  recognized.] |     During  the  pr^*eiit 
month  (December),  at  a  cut  between  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Kan:«is 
City  railway  shops  and  south  Saint  Paul,  fossils  were  found  in  larjre 
numbers,  all  comprised,  however,  in  three  or  four  species.    The  sand- 
stone in  which  these  last  fossils  were  found  is  almost  pure  white.    Chem- 
ically it  is  nearly  pure  silica.     It  was  this  fossiliferous  rock  that  Mr. 
Hortvet  analyzed  with  the  result  given  on  a  preceding  page.     In  both 
localities  the  shells  are  wholly  absorbed.     At  Highland  park  a  stain  of 
ferric  oxide  covers  the  walls  of  the  casts ;  yet  the  growth  markings  are 
distinct.     Near  south  Saint  Paul  the  walls  are  perfectly  smooth  and  show 
distinctly  muscle  impressions,  as  well  as  growth  stria?.    These  markinirs 
are  easily  ol)literated  with  careless  handling,  owing  to  the  extreme  fria- 
bility of  the  rock.     The  study  of  this  newly  discovered  fauna  is  in  proir- 
ress ;  yet  enough  is  alrejidy  known  to  show  that  it  is  thus  far  almost  wliollj- 
molluscan.     Marchkoaia  gracilis.  Hall,  3/.  perangidata,  Hall,  with   four 
other  gasteropoda ;  two  new  species  of  Modlolopsis ;  TdUnomya^  sp.  undet. ; 

♦ChunihcrUn  :  Goology  of  Wif»con»in,  vol.  ii,  1877,  p.  287. 
tibid.,  p.  288. 

J  (ieologiral  and  Natural  Hintory  Survey  of  Minnesota;  Ann  Rep.  for  1875,  p.  41. 
l  Geology  of  Minuesotii.,  Final  Report,  vol.  i,  1884,  p.  6fi6. 

I  F.  W.  Sardoson :  Fossils  in  the  Saint  Peter  Sandstone.    Bull.  Minn.  .\ead  Nat  Scl.,  vol.  iii,  no.  3. 
1892,  p.  318. 
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and  Endoceras,  sp.  undet.,  are  among  the  specimens  obtained.  They 
show  the  distinctively  Tx)wer  Silurian  character  of  the  Saint  Peter  sand- 
stone. 

Physical  Relations. — There  are  some  points  in  the  structural  characters 
of  this  formation  which  lead  the  authors  to  regard  it  as  a  transition  bed 
between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  periods. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Wisconsin  geologists  have  proved  that  for 
nianv  localities  the  Ix)wer  Ma^nesian  is  an  eroded  formation.  This  ero- 
sion  represents  within  their  area  a  period  of  cessation  in  the  deposition 
of  rock  material.  Several  of  them  have  described  the  conditions  observed 
and  have  in  several  figures  represented  the  unconformity  of  the  Saint 
Peter  upon  the  Lower  Magnesian — i.  e.,  Cambrian.  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
iu  his  report  on  the  geology  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  mentions  places  where 
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Fif.rsR  2.—  Vneonformiiy  of  the  Saint  Peter  on  the  Magaetian  and  the  Conformity  of  the  Trenton  on 
tU  Saint  Peter  • 

1  -  Magnesian ;  2  —  Saint  Peter ;  3  —  Trenton. 

the  former  lies  upon  the  eroded  edges  of  the  latter,  and  in  instances  cited 
its  ui)per  surface  is  many  feet  below  the  crests  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
ridges.t  He  also  cites  localities  where  the  Saint  Peter  is  wholly  wanting 
and  the  Trenton,  which  has  been  preserved  throughout  the  erosion 
which  this  region  has  subsequently  undergone,  lies  directly  upon  the 
liOwer  Magnesian.t  No  such  evidence  as  this  has  been  found  in  Minne- 
sota thus  to  establish  the  boundary  between  the  ('ambrian  and  Lower 
Silurian  at  the  base  of  the  Saint  Peter.  On  the  contrary,  this  formation 
is  everywhere  found  in  thickness  varying  from  75  §  to  1G4  feet  beneath  the 
Trenton. 


♦  Diagriiromatic  section  from  Chamberlin,  (leol.  Wis.,  vol.  i,  l8/<2,  p.  146. 

t Geology  of  Wineonsin,  vol.  li,  1877,  p.  274. 

I  Ibid.,  p  285. 

'tS.  H,  WinoheH :  Geology  of  Minnesota,  Final  Report,  vol.  i,  18M,  p  219. 
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One  of  the  authors  while  collecting  lower  Paleozoic  fossils  in  souther.i 
Wisconsin  had  occasion  to  note  <|iute  closely  the  relations  of  these  (or- 
mations  now  "under  consideration.  His  observations  convinced  him  that 
the  Lower  Magnesian  was  folded  locally  into  a  succession  of  ridges  anti 
depressions.  Every  character  showed  this  folding  to  be  due  to  lateral 
pressure.  The  structural  appearance,  the  uneven  character  of  the  fuM>, 
and  the  parallelism  of  the  lamination  of  the  rock  and  the  configuration 
of  the  Saint  Peter  strata  on  the  dolomite  beneath,  all  pointed  to  that  cau'ie. 
The  laminie  of  the  two  formations  were  perfectly  conformable.  The  oon- 
clusion  is  that  the  folding  of  the  Magnesian  extended  upward  and  Inrohri 
the  Saint  Peter. 

The  conditions  above  cited  were  seen  in  the  Pecatonica  vallev.  between 
Blanchardville  and  the  Wisconsin-Illinois  boundary,  at  several  differt'iil 
localities ;  and  a  similar  folding  of  the  Magnesian  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  occurring  at  Northfield,  Minnesota. 

2.  Considering  now  the  Saint  Peter  alone,  we  note  that  at  south  Saint 
Paul  it  shows  many  minor  faults.     In  regrading  a  street  from  the  Clii- 
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Figure  ^.— Minor  Faults  and  Color  Markings  of  the  Saint  Peter  Sandstone  at  south  Saint  Paul. 

l-e^Normnl  Saint  Peter  sandstone,  colored  nlong  lines  of  bedding;  2 «=  Saint  Peter  sandstone, 
colored  aud  cemented  by  infiltrations  from  above,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  river  gravel  nung!<-«i 
with  bowlders. 

cago,  Saint  Paul  and  Kansas  City  railway  shops  to  the  south  Saint  Paul 
packing-houses  considerable  cutting  has  been  done  in  the  side  of  the 
sandstone  bhiff  along  which  the  street  extends.  These  fresh  exposure-, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  t^j 
study  the  structural  features  of  the  middle  j)ortion  of  this  formation. 
These  faults  are  of  interest,  too,  in  that  they  occur  in  almost  incrohereut 
sands,  just  as  clearly  defined  a:^  in  the  firmer  and  more  sharply  lami- 
nated beds.  The  faults  are  sometimes  vertical,  yet  oftener  inclined  in 
various  directioirs,  prevailingly  north  and  south.  Figure  3  sketohe:^ 
these  faults. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  at  a  num])er  of  localities,  particularly  within  the 
Saint  Anthony  area,  oi)portunities  are  afforded  for  studying  the  contjvtt 
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of  the  Saint  Peter  sandstone  and  the  Trenton  limestone.  Nowhere  is 
there  any  indication,  however  slight,  of  an  unconformity.  The  transi- 
tion zone  of  a  green  shaly  calcareous  sandstone  shows  the  steady  oncom- 
in<^  of  that  Lower  Silurian  sea  which,  if  it  did  not  submerge  the  whole 
Northwest,  at  least  extended  so  far  that  the  dry  land  was  reduced  to 
islands  or  narrow  peninsular  stretches  of  very  uncertain  connection  with 
a  mainland  lying  somewhere.  For  a  considerable  distance  below  this 
(contact  zone  the  sandstone  shows  no  such  faulting  or  jostling  of  the 
stnita  as  can  be  seen  in  the  spot  already  mentioned,  estimated  to  be  from 
7.*>  to  00  feet  from  its  base.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  exposures  of 
the  Saint  Peter  in  the  southern  area,  notably  at  Cannon  falls,  Faribault 
and  Fountain,  wiiere  the  beds  are  exposed  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  top  downward. 
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FitiURK  ^.-^Diagrammatic  Sketch  showing  the  Relations  of  the  Magnesian^  Saint  Peter  and  Trenton, 

1  ->  Magnesian  with  gentle  folding ;  2  >»  Suint  Peter  folded  with  the  Magnesian  in  its  bottom  layers 
and  displaced  by  faultj«,  which  extend  upward  but  disappear  l>efore  the  topis  reached;  3  — Trenton 
(Butf )  limestone  conformable  with  the  Saint  Peter. 

From  the  three  considerations  pointed  out  we  conclude  that  this  sand- 
stone, which  geologically  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  Michigan  (?),* 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  represents,  for  Min- 
nesota at  least,  a  great  transition  epoch  between  Cambrian  and  Lower 
Silurian  time.  It  stands  for  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  depo- 
sition of  those  rocks  which  are  now  dolomites,  whatever  they  once  might 
have  been — an  interval  which  in  eastern  Wisconsin  was  one  of  dry  land 
and  erosion, — and  that  succeeding  period  of  long-time  permanent  Silu- 
rian seas  with  their  varied  fauna  and  well  defined  flora. 

These  physical  conditions  and  the  faunal  characters  recently  discov- 
CTwl  seem  to  us  to  place  })eyond  all  question  the  Saint  Peter  sandstone 
of  the  northwestern  states  in  the  column  of  Lower  Silurian  epochs,  and 


•tJeology  of  Wi»contiin,  vol.  i,  1877,  p.  140. 
XLVIII-BuLL.  Gkol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  .%  1891. 
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for  these  states  at  the  very  })ase  of  that  column.    This  relation  is  shown 
in  figure  4. 

It  mav  further  be  said  that  the  Saint  Peter  was  involved  with  the  n^ 
mainder  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in  the  movements  which  broucht  about 
the  gentle  minor  undulations  seen  in  the  latter  at  many  places  in  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  and  in  the  major  wave  whose  crest  is  shown  on  the 
profile  drawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  (plate  10)  accompanying  thi> 
paper. 

THB  TREATON  LIMESTONES  AND  SHALES. 

Tjocalities. — In  many  different  townships  of  Fillmore  and  Olmst^-^l 
counties,  at  Saint  Charles  and  Clinton  falls,  around  Faribault,  near 
Elgin,  at  Cannon  falls  and  southward  to  Kenyon,  at  Berne,  Old  Con- 
cord, Belle  creek,  Farmington  and  Mendota,  in  several  outliers  in  Wash- 
ington county,  and  at  numerous  places  in  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  ami 
Saint  Paul,  the  Trenton  rocks  occur. 

For  convenience  in  description,  the  foregoing  localities  will  be  groupt^i 
in  two  areas,  viz,  the  Saint  Anthony  area  and  the  Southern  area.  The 
former  comprises  those  exposures  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  within  twenty 
miles  or  so  of  Saint  Anthony  falls,  where  the  Mississippi  breaks  over  the 
shelf  of  Trenton  limestone  almost  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  forniatit)n  : 
while  the  latter  includes  all  those  exposures  within  the  state  south  of 
Hastings  and  Farmington.  This  is,  in  the  area  underlain  l>y  its  rock>\ 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

Slrucinnd  Charcicters. — These  characters  are  extremely  varied.  There 
is  almost  every  phase  of  a  stratified  rock  from  a  compact  massive  lime- 
stone to  a  thinly  laminated,  fissile,  carbonaceous  shale.  They  will  be 
chiefly  considered  in  connection  with  the  paleontologic  characters  of  the 
different  beds  into  which  the  representative  fossils  appear  to  divide  the 
formations.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that,  resting  upon  the  green 
and  somewhat  ehaly  top  of  the  Saint  Peter,  there  lies  in  a  stratum  of  some 
incthes  in  thickness,  but  with  no  well  defined  upper  boundary,  a  hlue- 
green-gray  finely  textured  rock  which  lacks  adhesion  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  crumble  and  become  worthless.  The  limestone  above  contains 
numerous  interrupted  layers  of  this  crumbling  material.  These  layers 
cause  the  rock  to  separate  easily  on  exposure,  thus  becoming  an  inferior 
building  stone  unless  laid  in  the  same  horizontal  position  as  they  occupy 
in  the  quarry.  Many  joints  occur,  and  sometimes  they  can  be  tniced 
hundreds  of  feet.     Only  one  or  two  cases  of  faulting  are  known. 

Litholoijk  CharcKters. — A  discussion  of  these  will  be  restricted  largely 
to  the  more  compact  lower  layers,  since  the  shales  are  very  difficult  U) 
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s^ection  by  reason  of  the  generally  uniform  composition  and  structure 
throughout  and  the  absence  of  well  defined  and  constant  stratigraphic 
elements. 

The  lower  contact  zone  just  mentioned  gives  in  part  areas  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  carbonates  and  in  part  clusters  of  kaolinic  material  and 
grains  of  quartz.  The  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  rock  whose  original 
characters  have  become  in  great  part  obscured  by  infiltration  of  new 
material. 

The  next  layer  above  this  contains  bands  of  quite  pure  calcium  car- 
bonate often  several  inches  thick.    Scattered  through  these  bands  are 
occasional  clusters  of  pyrite  and  granules  of  carbonaceous  matter.    The 
argillaceous  bands  which  alternate  with  these  show  a  finely  crystalline 
granular  matrix,  in  which  lie  rhombohedrons  of  calcite  (see  figure  5, 
plate  12).    This  layer  readily  crumbles  on  exposure  to  the  air,  causing 
the  compacter  limestone  bands  to  separate.    The  chemical  composition 
of  this  layer  and  that  of  other  portions  associated  with  it  will  soon  be 
given,  when  conditions  will  be  seen  which  explain  the  crumbling  and 
great  lack  of  cohesion  which  the  rock  presents.     The  layer  above  this 
fails  to  show  the  banded  character  just  mentioned,  but  its  proportion  of 
alumina,  silica  and  ferric  oxide  is  also  very  marked.     Within  it  j)yrite 
often  becomes  clustered  in  quite  large  nodules,  and  the  cavities  from 
which  the  fossils  have  been  absorbed  contain  on  their  walls  incrustations 
of  beautiful  calcite  and  pyrite  crystals,  both  single  and  clustered.     Well 
developed  rhombohedrons  also  characterize  many  portions  of  this  layer.* 
Nowhere  have  the  writers  observed  the  presence  of  twinning  in  these 
rhombohedrons,  although  cleavage  is  usually  distinct. 

Chemical  Composition. — This  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  have  examined  the  formation  Owen,  who  called  the 
Trenton  the  "  Saint  Peter's  shell  limestone  "  from  its  richness  in  organic 
remains,  stated  that  the  lowest  bed  contained  65  per  cent  CaCOj  and  13 
per  cent  MgCOj  and  pronounced  it  a  poor  hydraulic  limestone.f  Many 
analyses  have  been  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  university  of 
Minnesota.  These  analyses  represent  particularly  the  layers  which  have 
vSome  economic  value,  esj)ecially  for  building  stone,  for  wliich  the  rocks 
of  the  lower  calcareous  division  of  the  formation  are  largely  used.  The 
following  table  contains  those  of  present  interest : 


*('.  W,  Hall,  Lithological  characters  of  the  Trenton  lini^stoiie,  etL*;  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Nut.  Sci., 
vol.  iii,  DO  1, 18^,  p.  118. 
fOeology  of  Wisconsin,  lown  and  Minnesota,  18-'>i,  pp.  71,  72. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

vin. 

CaCOa 

79.18 

6.38 

trace 

0.04 

8.16 

2.67 

t2.43 

tmce 

trace 

0.80 

83.24 

5.40 

0.13 

trace 

5.79 

2.04 

tl.89 

trace 

trace 

0.46 

56.47 
14.21 
trace 

0.14 
15.84 

4.93 
t4.00 
trace 
trace 

1.26 

28.86 
11.18 

80.60 
18.00 

77.21 
3.91 

36.40 
0.40 

70.5,3 

MffCO, 

23.49 
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CaO  (combined  with  SiO. . . 

Mj?<)  combined  with  SiO, . 
SiO, 

20.38 

2(J.77 

tl5.31 

1.30 
1.30 
1.20 

9,99 
3.43 
2.69 

*29.00 
1    12.40 

4.57 

Al,(), 

^■.<2^'3 

Fe«0,  .., 

0.73 

K,() 

Na,0 

Oreanic  matter 

H^O 

trace 

1.91 

tis.oo 

...... 

Total 

99.66 

98.95 

96.85 

102.50 

102.40 

99.14 

96.20 

99.32 

I.  The  Buff  limestone ;  the  rock  analyzed  as  a  whole.    Professor  J.  A.  Dodge, 

university  of  Minnesota. 
II.  The  Buff  limestone ;  the  clean  calcareous  portions  with  the  dark  alumino- 
siliceous  bands  removed.    Professor  J.  A.  Dodge. 

III.  The  Buff  limestone ;  the  dark  alumino-siliceous  bands  with  the  calcareouH 

portions  removed.    Dr.  W.  A.  Noyes. 

IV.  The  lower  strata  of  the  Blue  limestone ;  those  that  crumble  on  exposure 

to  the  air.    Horace  V.  Winchell. 
V.  The  Buff  limestone.    Miss  M.  L.  Blanchard. 
VI,  The  Buff  limestone.    W.  A.  Beach. 
VII.  The  lower  (first)  strata  of  the  Blue  limestone;  probably  the  same  as  IV. 
Dr.  Norwood.? 
VIII.  Galena  limestone;  section  9,  Spring  Valley.    Chemist  unknown. 

Paleontjologic  Characters:  The  general  Section. — In  presenting  these 
characters  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (aside  from  the  Saint  Peter, 
already  briefly  described)  many  structural  features  must  be  detailc<l 
which  for  this  very  reason  were  omitted  from  the  paragraph  purporting; 
to  outline  those  characters.  Furthermore,  many  facts  will  be  presented 
which  have  been  discussed  more  in  detail  in  another  place.||  The  names 
here  given  to  the  second  beds  are  those  proposed  in  the  article  referred  to. 

So  far  as  observed,  the  lowest  Trenton  bed  of  the  state,  the  Buff  lime- 
stone (lower  Buff  of  the  Wisconsin  series  ),^r  rests  conformably  on  the 
Saint  Peter,  saVe  at  Faribault,  Rice  county,  where  the  bed  is  absent,  thus 
bringing  the  Blue  limestone  upon  the  sandstone  and  in  conft)rniaMe 
position.  From  this  point  up  to  the  top  of  the  Silurian  series  for  the 
state  there  has  not  been  seen  either  break  or  unconformity,  though  tlie 

•Insoluble  nilicates. 
4.Fe20j|  and  FeO  cftlcuhited  together. 
X  Los8,  3.80  per  ocut,  also  reported. 

g(ieologicul  Survey  of  WirtooiiHin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota:  Owen,  1852,  p.  72. 

\  The  range  and  distribution  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Fauna  of  Minaoi4otji,  i*te,  l>y  F.  W  Sarde>*»D  '• 
Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci ,  vol.  iii,  no  3, 1892,  pp  32G-343. 
^Geology'of  Wisconsin,  vol.  i,  1883,  p.  162. 
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i  >v*ld  vary  somewhat  in  thickness  and  dip  in  certain  localities.  The  dip 
of  these  rocks  in  ^[innesota  is  not  uniform  over  any  large  area,  but  weak 
jvnticlinala  and  synclinals  are  freiiuent.  The  Galena  dips  several  degrees 
t«->wiird  the  south  in  the  quarries  near  Owatonna;  in  the  quarry  at  Ken- 
von  there  is  a  marked  synclinal  and  at  Faribault  a  slight  dip ;  at  Cannon 
fulls  <in  X.  E.  \  sec.  S],"t.  112,  R.  18  W.)  the  Ijcds  of  the  Galena  are  so 
111  ii<;}i  l>elow  those  of  a  neighltoriiig  lower  horizon  (in  sec.  29,  same  town- 
rjl>il>)  as  to  he  confusing  unless  lithologio  and  paleontolt^ic  data  are  relied 
11  poll.  The  Lower  Bilurian  in  Minnesota  is  undulating  as  in  Wisconsin, 
only  not  in  so  strong  folds. 

Tlie  following  is  a  sunniiary  description  of  the  several  beds  (figure  5} : 
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The  Buff  Limestone. — This  is  15  feet  thick.  It  haw  the  constant  char- 
acter of  being  made  up  of  somewhat  irregular  lamina\  usually  connKJrjt-d 
of  alternating  hard,  firm  limestone  and  softer,  darker  colored  argillaceoiu 
hands.  The  action  of  percolating  waters  may  render  these  strata  purou? 
by  removing  the  more  soluble  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  render 
them  more  crystalline  by  their  metamorphosing  effect  on  those  constit- 
uents remaining  behind.  In  the  former  case  fossils  are  reduced  to  men 
casts  and  cavities ;  in  the  latter  they  are  entirely  destroyed.  At  Minne- 
apolis this  layer  preserves  more  fos:iils  than  it  does  further  southwanl. 

The  followiuiT  fossils  occur  in  this  bed  : 


Crania  trentonensi^,  Hall. 
LepUrna  sericea,  Hall. 
Orthis  deflecta,  Conrad. 
0.  perveta,  Conrad. 
0.  trlcenariaj  Conrad. 
jRhynchonclla  orientalls,  Billings. 
Skenedhim  aniJwniensUy  Sardeson. 


Streptarhynchu^  filUextum,  Hall. 
Strophomena    minnesofeiisis,    N.    H. 

Winchell. 
ZygoHplra  aquila,  Sardeson. 
Ci/pricarditis  rotuiuhUu^  (?),  Hall. 
Modiohpsk  meyerl,  Billings. 


The  Blue  Limestone. — This  layer  is  12  feet  thick.     It  lies  directly 
upon  the  Buff  limestone  just  described,  save  at  Faribault.    The  two  1k-<1s 
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FiouRE  0. — Lentienlar  Sefirefjations  of  FossiU  in  the  Blue  Limestontt  Minneapolis. 

The  lenses  roproMPiit  the  dfiposition  of  va-^t  numbers  of  fossils  within  r©s«tricted  area*.    Thf 
shollfl  liave  totally  disappeared.  lea%'ing  only  oasts  of  the  interiors. 

are  separated  by  a  distinct  change  in  rock  texture  and  usually,  thouiih 
not  always,  ])y  a  carbonaceous  seam.  The  Buff  separates  along  lamina' 
determined  by  the  argillaceous  bauds ;  the  Blue  lies  in  heavy  strata 
which  ])reak  in  all  directions  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Tlie  lowtr 
half  is  more  (^rumbling  when  exi)ose(l  and  presents  few  fossils  save  in 
leiiticuilar  horizont^il  seams.  These  seams  show  how  the  fauna  dwelt  in 
colonies.  For  one  or  three  inches  in  depth  and  stretching  out  over  W 
or  200  square  feet,  the  rock  is  wholly  made  up  of  ca.sts  of  fossils  who^'t* 
surfaces  carry  coatings  of  calcite  and  pyrite  crystals,  Avhile  the  rock  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of  fossils  (.'^ee 
figure  G).     From  the  very  uppermost  stratum  a  few  well  preserved  shelljj 
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weather  out.     Rarely  the  Blue  and  the  Buff  beds  become  somewhat 
alike  lithologically  through  the  effect  of  destroyed  fossils. 
The  fossils  of  the  Blue  limestone  are — 


Omnia  trentonensis,  Hall. 
Dixchui  conrordensis,  Sardeson. 
Lingula  elderi,  Whitfield. 
Lingulella  lo^vensi^,  Owen. 
Orthis  hdlarugosa,  Conrad. 
0.  deflecta,  Conrad. 
0.  pervetn,  Conrad. 
0.  iricenaria^  Conrad. 
Rhynchxmella  mimiesoteiisis,  Sarde- 
son. 
Streptorhynchus  filitextum,  Hall. 
S.  minnesotensls,  N.  H.  Winchell. 
Zygospira  recur virostris,  Hall. 
Z.  aquila,  Sardeson. 
Bucania  bidorsaia,  Hall. 


Helicotoma  planulata,  Salter. 
Madurea  bigshyi.  Hall. 
Marchisonla  gracilis,  Hall. 
M.  milleri,  Hall. 
M.  tricar inata,  Hall. 
Pleurotovuiria  suhconica,  Hall. 
Raphistoma  lenticulare^  Emmons. 
R,  nasoni^  Hall. 
Suhulites  elongairis,  Emmons. 
Trochonerna  heloit4'M8ey  Whitfield. 
CypricardKes  rectirostriSy  Hall. 
C.  niota,  Hall. 
Tdlenomya  nasuta.  Hall. 
Modiolopm  plana,  Hall. 


The  StictoporeUa  Bed. — The  Buff  and  Blue  limestones  descri])ed  above 
constitute  the  true  Trenton  limestone  in  Minnesota.  The  10  feet  here 
described  as  the  Sticiopnrdla  bed  is,  however,  partly  comi)osed  of  lime- 
stone strata  from  two  to  sixteen  inches  thick.  But  they  are  crystalline, 
very  firm  and  compact  strata,  often  called  marble  in  the  west.  Tliey 
contain  few  fossils  except  at  their  surfaces,  but  alternate  with  richly  fos- 
siliferous  strata  of  shale. 

In  the  Saint  Anthony  area,  particularly  within  the  cities  of  Minneap- 
olis and  Saint  Paul,  the  proportion  of  crystalline  limestone  to  the  shale 
is  about  one  to  two,  with  the  former  predominating  at  the  bottom.  The 
junction  with  the  Blue  bed  is  defined  either  by  a  granular  seam  or  a  car- 
bonaceous band,  or  less  frequently  by  a  sudden  transition  to  ''  marble." 
While  the  succession  of  strata  is  somewliat  variable,  it  is  broadly  stated 
ii»  follows :  A  stratum  of  purple  crystalline  stone  0  to  8  inches  thick  ;  a 
thin  layer  of  shale;  a  gray  crystalline  stratum  18  to  24  inches  thick; 
shale ;  bluish  limestone  6  to  8  inches ;  and  shale  with  thin  strata  of  lime- 
j^tone  and  carbonaceous  lamina?  to  the  top  of  the  series.  In  the  soutliern 
area  limestone  layers  predominate  over  the  shale. 

The  name  given  to  this  series  of  layers  is  suggested  })y  the  abundance 
of  remains  of  StictoporeUa.^ 


•The  nAmes  StietoporeWt  and  Stietopo''a  given  to  two  of  the.se  Lower  Silurian  beds  are  from  two 
genem  of  bryozoa  abundant  in  them  and  at  the  s^ime  time  somewhat  restricted  to  tliem,  as  det<»r- 
nuiied  and  deHcribed  by  E.  O  Ulrich,  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist  Sur.  Minn  ,  Ann.  Hep.  for  18a'.,  pp.  Ch;-72. 
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The  fossils  are : 

Analoieichia  impoUia^  Ulrich. 
PachydicUja  foliata,  Ulricli. 
Stidoporella  frondifera^  Ulrich. 
Leptsena  sericea,  Sowerby. 
Lingula  eldm,  Whitfield. 
Orthis  perveta^  Conrad. 
0.  tricenariciy  Conrad. 
RhynchoneUa  ainsliei,  N.  H.  Win- 
chell. 


R.  mlnnesotoisia,  Sardeson. 
Streptorhynch m  fiUtexl  u m ,  Hall. 
Zygospira  recurvirostris.  Hall. 
Helicotoma  planidata,  Salter. 
Murchimnia  gracili%  Hall. 
Pleurotamaria  SHhconicn,  Hall. 
Raplmtoma  lenticnkire,  Emmons. 
ProducU'lla  minneapoli%  Sardcson. 


The  Stictopora  (or  upper  Blue)  Bed. — This  layer  has  a  thickne,-??  of 
about  30  feet.  It  is  made  up  of  a  dark-green  rock,  massive  rather  than 
shaly  in  its  structure,  and  quite  argillaceous  in  its  composition.    It  cur- 


Fioi'RK  7.— Lenticular  Segregations  of  FostiU  in  the  Stictopora  Bed,  Saint  Paul. 

Lenses  eonsij^t  of  closely  pj^cked  and  thoroughly  cemented  fossilH  within  the  n)a;»8  of  caUMn'oii- 
shale. 

ries  a  few  crystalline  slabs  conij)osed  of  firmly  cemented  fossils  (figure 
7).  This  bed  weathers  so  rapidly  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  beins: 
very  fossiliferous,  but  it  is  probably  less  so  than  the  beds  above.  It 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  effectual  weathering  when  exerted  on  root 
made  up  of  such  diverse  elements. 

The  fossils  are : 


Ra  II  fella  filosn ,  Ulrich . 
/?.  pidmipcii,  Ulrich. 
Pachydictya  fimbriata ,  Ulrich . 
PhyUoporina  reticulata,  Hall. 
Prasopora  contigua,  Ulrich. 
Stictopora  mutabUiSy  Ulrich. 
Stictoporella  a'ihrosa,  Ulrich. 
Crania  halli,  Sardeson. 
C.  setigera.  Hall. 
C  trentoneims.  Hall. 


Zygo»pira  recun^irostri^.  Hall. 
Bellerophon  hHohatu,%  Sowerby. 
Burania  bidorsata,  Hall. 
Conchopeltis  obtma,  Sardeson. 
Cyclonema  semicarinatnmy  Salter. 
Holopea  itymmrtrica^  Hall. 
March iAonia  gracili.%  Hall. 
J/,  milleri.  Hall. 
3/.  tricarinata.  Hall. 
Pleurotamaria  clivosaj  Sardeson. 
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LepUena  sencea,  Sowerby. 
OrthU  bellarugoaa,  Conrad. 
O.  snhseijiutta^  Conrad. 
O.  testudinaria^  Dalman  (variety). 
O.  tricenariu,  Conrad. 
Rhi^nchoneUa  ainsliei,  N.  H.  Win- 
ch ell. 
R,  viinnesotensis,  Sardeson. 
Strepiori'hynchus  filitextum.  Hall. 
Strophomena  cdternata  (f),  Conrad. 
S,  halli,  Sardeson. 
S.  laqudssa,  Sardeson. 


P.  subconica,  Hall. 
Raphutoma  lentlculare,  Emmons. 
SuhuLites  ehngatits,  Emmons. 
Trochonema  umbllicatiim,  Hall. 
CypricardUes  mbtruncatiis^  Hall. 
C,  ventricosiis^  Hall. 
ModioUypm  plana.  Hall. 
M.  superba,  Hall. 
M,  faba,  Emmons. 
Tellinomya  levatay  Hall. 
T.  ventricosa,  Hall. 
WhiteUa  cornpressa,  Ulrich. 


The  Fucoid  Bed. — This  is  20  feet  thick,  consisting  chiefly  of  very  argil- 
laceous material  so  abounding  in  fucoidal  remains  that  the  name  Fucoid 
is  given.  It  differs  from  the  underlying  Stictopoi'a  bed  in  being  full  of 
calcareous  and  siliceous  laminae,  besides  masses  of  sponges,  Raiifella  fili- 
osa  and  R.  palmtpes,  and  various  bryozoa.  There  are  also  thin  layers  of 
limestone  from  one  to  six  inches  thick,  of  which  one  is  markedly  oolitic 
and  limonitic.  In  these  respects  this  layer  reminds  one  of  the  oolitic  top 
of  the  upper  magnesian  layer.  Shakopee  A.  This  oolitic-limojiitic  layer 
has  been  recognized  in  Ramsey,  Goodhue  and  Fillmore  counties.  The 
uppermost  strata  are  of  firm  crystalline  limestone,  3  feet  in  thickness  at 
Saint  Paul.  It  may  prove  to  be  less  firm  in  the  Southern  area  of  the 
formation. 

The  fossils  are  as  follows : 


Phylhporina  cortlcosa,  Ulricli. 
Prasapora  contigua,  Ulrich. 
P.  conoidea,  Ulrich. 
Pachydictya  occideatalis,  Ulrich. 
Stictopora  mutabilu,  Ulrich. 
Crania  setlgera,  Hall. 
Ijeptsena  sericea,  Sowerby. 
Orthis  minnesotensw,  Sardeson. 
0.  pectinella,  Emmons. 
0.  suhaeqiiata,  Conrad. 


0.  rogata,  Sardeson. 
0,  tricenaria,  Conrad. 
Rhynchonella  increbesceiiSy  Hall. 
Streptorhyiich us  filitextum,  Hall. 
Strophoniena  alternatay  Conrad. 
S.  mirinesoteiisis  (f),  N.  H.  Winch  ell. 
Zygospira  recurvirostris,  Hall. 
Murchisonia  milleri,  Hall. 
Pleurotomaria  subconica,  Hall. 
Subulites  elongatus,  Emmons. 


The  Zygospira  Bed. — A  layer  8  feet  thick  from  the  top  of  the  Fucoid 
bed  upward  has  been  separated  mainly  on  paleontologic  grounds ;  yet  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Fucoid  bed  by  the  presence  within  it  of 
numerous  rounded  calcareous  masses  rather  than  calcareous  lamina? 
such  as  those  of  superior  member. 

XL IX— Bull.  Gkol.  Soc.  Ax.,  Vol.  3,  l8'Jl. 
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The  fauna  is  meager  in  species,  yet  remarkably  abundant  in  indi- 
viduals.    It  is  as  follows : 


Pachydictya  occidentalism  Ulrich. 
Stictopora  muiabilis  (f),  Ulrich. 
Lepifena  minnesotenm,  Sardeson 
Orthis  minnesotensiSj  Sardeson. 
0.  pecthiella,  Emmons. 
0.  rogatn^  Sardeson. 
0.  tricenaria^  Conrad. 


Pholidops  trentonensis  (.^),  Hall. 
RhynchoneUa  increhe^en.%  Hall. 
Streptorhynchussubsulcatum ,  Sardeson. 
Strophamena  cdternata,  Conrad. 
Zygospira  recurvirosiris  Hall. 
BeUerophon  hilohatm,  Sowerby. 
Modiolopm  rectiforviis  (f),  Worthen. 


The  Ortkisinn  Bed. — ^This  bed  is  of  varying  thickness.  .It  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  the  first  of  the  Galena  beds.  ,  It  is  made  up  of  shaly 
limestone,  shales  with  calcareous  lumps  and  firm  but  thin  calcareou- 
strata.  Fossils  are  very  numerous,  both  in  individuals  and  species; 
moUusca  are  well  preserved  in  the  calcareous  parts  and  moUuscoidea  in 
the  shales.  It  is  well  exposed  at  Kenyon.  The  name  is  given  from  one 
of  its  characteristic  species. 

The  fossils  are — 


Receptoculites  iowensis,  Owen. 
R,  owenij  JIall. 

Pachydictya  occidenifdis,  Ulrich. 
Leptssna  minnesoterms,  Sardeson. 
Lingida  recbiafornm  (J),  Hall. 
Orthis  biforata,  Schlotheim. 
0.  minnesotenms,  Sardeson. 
0.  rogata,  Sardeson. 
0.  iricenana^  Conrad. 
Orthisina  amei'icana,  Whitfield. 
Pholidops  trentoneiisis  (f),  Hall. 
RhynchoneUa  ina'cbescens,  Hall. 
R.  sancta,  Sardeson. 
Streptorhyn ch us  filitextnm ,  Hall. 
S,  subsulcatum,  Sardeson. 
Strophomena  alietniata,  Conrad. 


Zygospira  recurvirosiri^^  Hall. 
BeUerophon  bilobaiiis,  Sowerby. 
Bxtcania  bidorsata.  Hall. 
B,  bmlli,  Whitfield. 
B,  punctifrons,  Emmons. 
Fimspira  elongatn,  Hall. 
Hohpea  perundosa,  Sardeson. 
Murchisonia  aUxandra^  Billings. 
M.  bellicincta,  Hall. 
M.  gracUis,  Hall. 
M.  milleri,  Hall. 

Raphistoma  lenticulare,  Emmons. 
SidmlUes  ehngatu^^  Emmons. 
Trochoneina  umbilicatitm,  Hall. 
Tellenomya  a-stnrta^fomiis,  Salter. 
Whitelhi  truncatci,  Ulrich. 


The  Camurella  Bed. — This  member  of  the  series  is  30  feet  thick.  The 
bed  is  composed  of  carbonaceous  limestone  which  quarries  very  well,  vet 
splits  into  thin  irregular  lamina?  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  quite 
impregnated  with  iron  pyrites  with  some  chalcopyrite  intermingled.  It 
is  separated  quite  sharply  from  the  OrthiMna  bed  and  differs  from  it  in 
possessing  few  fossils,  as  well  as  in  faunal  and  lithologic  characters.  Its 
fossils  are — 
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('(unareUa  bernemuf,  Sardeson.  0.  rogata^  Sardeson. 

C.  hemipUcata^  Hall.  Streptorhynchus  rhomboidalis^  Wilck- 

('.  otcatonnensiSf  Sardeson.  ens. 

Crania  trentoiiensls  (J),  Hall.  Strophomena  minnemtensis  (/),  N.  H. 

Diiicina  concordetms,  Sardeson.  Wincliell. 

JjCjiUfna  minnesoteruti^y  Sardeson.  Zygoqnra  recurvirostris,  Hall. 

Lingulella  iowensis,  Owen.  BeUerophon  bilobatus^  Sowerby. 

(Mhi^  bellamgom,  Conrad.  Fusispira  elongata,  Hall. 

0,  biforataj  Schlotheim.  F.  uentricom,  Hall. 

The  Lingulaimm  Bed. — This  division  is  20  feet  thick,  consisting  of  very 
heavily  bedded  limestone  and  containing  few  fossils  or  impurities  of  any 
kind.  In  places  it  is  strikingly  colored  by  infiltration  bands.  From 
tliis  appearance  it  is  by  quarrymen  called  a  sandstone,  although  desti- 
tute of  quartz  grains.  It  is  an  excellent  building  stone.  In  fossils  it 
carries — 

D'iHcinn  coiicordenHw,  Sardeson.  0.  biforata^  Schlotheim. 

LingiUnsma  schnchertl  (f)^  Ulrich.  0.  rogata,  Sardeson. 

Lingulella  ioxoenisis^  Owen.  Bucania  punctifrons,  Emmons. 
Orthis  bcUarugosny  Conrad. 

The  Madurea  Bed. — This  is  a  coarsely  bedded  limestone.  In  weather- 
ing it  passes  into  a  coarse  porous  rock  strongly  resembling  a  sandstone 
^n  some  respects ;  it  develops  a  marked  staining  through  the  infiltration 
of  ferric  oxide  along  its  joints.  Perpendicular  bluffs  exposing  all  or 
nearly  all  of  its  thickness  are  quite  common. 

Its  fossils  are  few  but,  for  the  Minnesota  Silurian,  of  unusually  large 
size.  On  account  of  their  rarity  they  can  be  found  only  where  large 
(quantities  of  rather  fresh  debris  are  accumulated  in  quarries  and  the 
gorges  of  streams.    These  have  been  noted  : 

Receptacidiies  oweni,  Hall.  Madurea  cuneata,  Whitf. 

Fim^pira  elongatay  H»ll.  M,  major.  Hall. 

F.  vtntricosa,  Hall. 

THE  CINCINNATI  LIMESTONES  AND  SHALES. 

Tfie  Mafpwketa  Beds:  Localities. — These  beds  are  displayed  at  Granger, 
three  miles  west  of  Forestville,  and  near  Spring  Valley ;  everywhere  in 
i<inall  exposures. 

Structural  Characters. — This  is  a  lieavilv  bedded  crvstalline  limestone 
alternating  with  beds  of  shale.  The  limestone  predominates  in  the  lower 
layers  and  the  shales  in  the  uj)per.  The  shales  may  easily  be  mistaken 
in  lithologic  and  structural  characters  for  the  Stidoporella  bed  of  the 
Trenton.    The  thickness  of  these  rocks  in  the  exposures  visited  is  about 
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Summary  of  the  Stratigraphy. 

The  following  summary  of  thicknesses  and  leading  litholog:ical  chann- 
ters  is  given  on  the  determinations  of  several  authorities.  The  lanr<*r 
numher  are  from  measurements  and  determinations  hv  the  writers. 


Devonian 


F««»t. 


Lower 
Silurian. 


.  Not  suhdivided limegtone  and  ehale . .       10- 

rir^^iry^n^i  f  Wykoff Hniestone 50) 

uincmnau  |  i^jaquoketa shale  and  limestone.  .20  / 

IMaclurea limestone 50 
Lingiilasma..  .limestone 20 
Camarella . . .  shaly  limestone SO 
Orthmna calcareous  shale 20 

TreHton     -I  f  Zygospira  ....  shale 8 ' 

Fucoid shale 20 

Stictopora shale liO 

Stictoporella . .  limestone  and  shale  .  10 

Blue limestone 12 

Buff limestone 15 

Saint  Peter. .  Not  sulxiivided sandstone 

'  Upper  Shakopee dolomite 10- 


1'' 
12st 


Trenton 


Upper      , 
Cambrian   | 


TMagnesian  • 


Elevator  B  (Richmond)  sandstone 

Lower  Shakoi)ee dolomite 75- 

Jordan sandstone 75- 


•M 


IM 
17.'^ 

3hi 


Saint  Lawrence dolomites  and  shales. 

[  Potsdam Not  subdivided sandstones  and  shales 


31)-    2i:: 
0-1,. 'Km 


Total  thickness  of  Paleozoic  strata  in  Minnesota bilk)-  2,-K»i 


EXPLANATION   OF   PLATES   11    AND   12. 

Plate  11. — Paleozoic  Rocks  of  Minnesota. 

Fig%ire  1. — Basal  conglomerate  of  the  Potsdam  at  Taylors  Falls;  the  lx> widen* an- 

diabase  from  contiguous  masses  of  that  rcK'k. 
Figure  2. — Contact  of  Trenton  limestone  and  Saint  Peter  sandstone  at  MinneaiKiIL" 

in  the  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  river  between  the  Washington  avenue 

bridge  and  the  State  university  campus. 

Plate  12. — Thin  JjJections  of  Minnesota  Paleozoic  Roi-ks. 

Figure  1. — Dolomite,  middle  Magnesian,  Hastings;  rhombohedral  character  shown 

in  a  clos(4y  crystalline  rock.     X  70. 
Figure  2. — Dolomite,  Magnesian  8t»ries,  Mankato;  rhoml>ohedra  with  granuljir  tv n- 

ters  and  tmnspiiixnit  rims.     X  70. 
Figure  3. — Dolomite,  Magnesian  series,  Frontenac  old  quarry  ;  the  arrangement  of 

infiltnited  coloring  matter  pn»duces  a  pseudo-oolitic  structure.    X  •»^- 
Figiirc  4. — Siliceous  twdite,  upj>er  Shakopee  (fmgmeut  found  at  Ottawa) ;  ceutei>«»i 

spheres  show  enlargt'ment  of  rounded  quartz  grains,  i.  e.,  crystal  fraL'- 

ments  with  su])si»quent  enlargement  through  deposition  of  mirnh 

crvstalline  silica.    The  lines  show  the  direction  of  extinction. 
Figure  5. — From  a  shaly  band  in  the  buff  limestone,  MinneaiK)lis ;  under  cn>sst'«l 

nicols  to  show  rh()ml)ohedral  outlines  of  the  grains. 
Figure  0. — Ma(iu<)keta  limestone,  sliglitly  magnifitMl ;  showing  mottling  charai-Ur- 

istic  of  the  rock  in  typical  Minnesota  localities. 
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Part  I — The  (lEoLOcac  Column. 

INTHODUCTlOy. 

Reconnomance  of  the  California  Survey,  —  The  Taylorville  region  of 
Plumas  county,  California,  lies  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  immediately  nt)rth 
of  the  fortieth  parallel.  Reconnoitering  parties  of  the  California  geolojii- 
cal  survey  passed  through  the  region  in  18G1  and  18G3*  and  observml 
slates  and  sandstones,  sometimes  ])ut  little  metamorphosed,  also  hard 
lava  and  granitic  masses,  and  reported  that  *'  This  part  of  the  country  i^ 
principally  occupied  by  the  metamorphic  rocks  over  an  area  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  diameter."  It  is  "Almost  entirely  surrounded  by  vol- 
canic materials,  the  great  lava  streams  which  have  come  down  from 
Lassen  peak  on  the  north  and  Pilot  peak  on  the  south  uniting  with  tlie 
volcanic  crest  of  the  Sierra  so  as  to  cover  the  slates  around  three-quarter- 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle.*'  The  state  survey  party  in  1863  con- 
sisted of  Messrs  Brewer  and  King,  who  made  two  very  important  discov- 
eries of  fossils,  the  first  near  Mormon  station,  in  the  canyon  about  midway 
on  the  road  from  Indian  to  Genesee  valley,  where  a  considerable  munbt-r 
of  specimens  of  various  genera  and  species  were  obtained.  They  were 
found  principally  on  tlie  spurs  of  rocks  coming  down  from  the  north 
and  in  the  canyons  between  them.  According  to  Professor  Whitney,  the 
rock  is  a  rather  fine  grained  metamorphic  sandstone,  and  portions  ot 
it  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  reseml)ling  in  apj)earance  much  of  the  OM 
Red  or  Devonian  sandstone  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  In  places 
it  is  so  mucli  changed  that  the  fossils  have  become  nearly  or  even  quite 
obliterated,  but  a  numl)er  of  species  were  obtained  in  a  sufficiently  good 
state  of  preservation  to  be  determined.  The  specimens  collected  were 
referred  to  Mr.  Meek  for  examination,  and  were  considered  bv  him  to  he 
almost  certiiinly  of  Jurassic  age.f 

The  second  important  locality  of  fossils  discovered  by  Brewer  and  King 
in  this  region  is  on  the  northern  side  of  Genesee  valley,  between  the  main 
belt  of  limestone  and  the  granite.  At  this  point  there  is  a  limited  j>ateh 
of  calcarecms  slates  containing  quite  a  number  of  fossils.  Some  of  th(»Mi 
are  very  well  preserved.  Professor  Whitney  says  these  fossils  belong  t<> 
the  Triassic  series  and  prove  clearly  the  existence  at  this  j)oint  of  the 
same  formation  wliich  is  so  well  developed  in  the  Humboldt  mining 


*  Geological  Survey  of  Calit'orniu,  vol.  i,  18*>:),  p.  .'«I7  The  explorations  were  made  by  Mr.  Aslil»urD<'r 
in  1«G1  and  by  Messrs  Hrewer  and  King  in  18iui,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Whitn^v,  >itut«' 
geologist.  The  place  called  "  Elizabethtown  "'  in  the  above  report  is  supposed  to  have  been  T:«y- 
lorville,  as  it  is  on  the  way  to  (icnesee  valley,  about  eleven  miles  from  (^uiney.  frora'whieh  it  i" 
separated  by  a  prominent  mountain.    Elizabt-thtown  was  much  nearer  (^uincy. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  3«»8. 
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n'jrioii  ill  Nevada,  and  also  at  Washoe,  and  which  we  have  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  extends  over  a  vast  area  on  the  Pacific  coast.* 

Earlier  Explorations  of  the  Uaitrd  Stairs  Geological  Survey, — The  writer's 
first  excursion  through  this  region  was  made  in  1885,  and  the  results 
apjieared  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  number  33 
and  in  the  8th  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  pages  401-432 ;  but  the  detailed  study  of  the  region  was 
not  systematically  undertaken  until  1890. 

In  the  meantime  the  region  was  visited  on  different  occasions  by 
Mr.  I.  C.  Russell,  Professor  Hyatt,  Mr.  H.  \V.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Cooper 
Curtice.  The  extensive  collections  made  in  1887  by  Professor  Hvatt  and 
Mr.  Russell,  who  spent  several  weeks  in  the  re;j:ion,  were  obtained  chiefly 
from  two  horizons  in  the  Jura  and  in  the  Trias ;  but  since  that  time,  in 
1890  and  1891,  Professor  Hyatt  has  spent  several  months  Avith  me  in  the 
fi el<i  and  made  still  larger  collections  from  all  the  horizons  in  the  Jura 
and  Trias,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  older  formations.  Too  great 
praise  cannot  be  given  him  for  the  assistance  his  i)aleontologic  studies 
in  the  field  have  rendered  me  in  workinjr  out  the  structure  of  this  com- 
plicated  region.  Dr.  Curtice  was  in  the  region  nearly  three  weeks  in  1890, 
and  discoveretl  a  number  of  new  fossiliferous  rocks.  From  his  collections 
Mr.  Walcott  determined  the  presence  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous, 
while  Professor  Hyatt  recognized  a  new  horizon  in  the  Jura  and  the 
l)aleobotanist8  identified  certain  slates  as  Mesozoic. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TAYLORVILLE  REGION. 

The  Taylorville  region,  as  referred  to  in  this  pai)cr,  embraces  an  area 
alxmt  12  miles  in  length,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  6  miles  in 
width. 

To  the  northeast  the  region  is  limited  by  Kettle  rock  and  the  divide  at 
the  head  of  Hosselkus  creek ;  to  the  southwest  ])y  (Jrizzly  mountain, 
Hough  peak,  and  Arlington  heights,  extending  to  American  valley  and 
Spanish  creek.  Mount  Jura,  so  named  on  account  of  the  Jurassic  age  of 
the  rocks  it  contains,  lies  near  the  center,  directly  between  Taylorville 
and  Genesee.  Other  imi)ortant  localities  referred  to  are  Foreman  and 
Peters  ravines,  which  join  the  northern  arm  of  Indian  valley  from  the 
east ;  Hinchman  ravine,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  mount  Jura,  and  Hornfels 
l»oint,  immediately  north  of  (lenesee  valley,  opposite  the  school-house. 

FORMATIOyS  OF  THE  TAYLORVILLE  REGION. 

Stdim^mtftnj  Formations. — The  accompanying  table  gives  a  summary  of 
the  ge-  logic  components  of  the  Taylorville  region.     Three  of  the  great 


♦  Ibid.,  p.  mw.    See  alno  **Aiirift*rou<s  <iruv»«lH  of  the  Sit»rra  Nevada  of  California  "  (Memoirs  Mua. 
Comp.  Zool.  at  Harvard  College,  vol.  vi)  1870,  pp.  3y  and  4(>. 
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groups  are  represented — the  Cenozoic,  Mesozoic  and  Paleozoic, — and  uf 
these  there  are  menihers  in  the  Pleistocene,  Neocene,  Jura-Trias,  Car- 
honiferous  and  Silurian  systems,  helonging  in  a  nuniher  of  cases  to  well 
defined  series. 

Of  sedimentary  formations  there  are  within  the  region  at  least  eighteen, 
embracing  alluvium,  glacial  deposits,  auriferous  gravels,  volcanic  tutf, 
limestone,  conglomerate,  sandstone,  quartzite  and  slates;  six  of  these 
are  probably  Paleozoic,  nine  are  Mesozoic,  and  three  Cenozoic. 


Geologic  Column  of  the  TaylorvUh  Region. 
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The  valley  alluvium  has  heen  deposited  by  Indian  creek  and  ite  trib- 
utaries and  fills  Indian  and  Genesee  valleys. 

Glacial  moraines  are  found  on  the  sloi)es  of  Grizzly  mountain,  espe- 
cially beneath  Tower  rock,  where  they  reach  nearly  to  Little  Grizzlv 
creek.  A  short  distance  northeast  of  Kettle  rock  a  moraine  forms  the 
eml)ankment  containing  Taylor  lake. 

The  Johnson  gravels  are  auriferous  and  have  ])een  mined  at  the  Tav- 
lor  and  Peale  diggings  and  at  tlie  head  of  Mountain  meadows,  where 
they  have  an  altitude  ranging  from  o.iM)  to  5,G(X)  feet,  and  contain  the 
remains  of  Pliocene  plants.*  Mr.  Turner  t  ha.s  traced  these  gravels  j^outh 
of  tlie  fortieth  parallel,  through  the  Cascade  mine  to  the  vicinity  of 
Haskell  peak,  where  they  have  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  The  south- 
erly inclination  6f  the  pebbles,  the  northerly  slope  of  the  dei)(>sits,  and 

•  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  I>irertor  of  the  V.  S.  (reologieal  Survey,  part  i,  1880,  pp.  4»Hy-. 
tBull.  Phil.  Soe.  of  Washington  D.  C,  vol.  xi,  isyi,  p.  4ou. 
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the  distribution  of  pebbles  containing  Jurassic  fossils  afford  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  stream  by  which  the  gravels  were  laid  down  flowed  from 
the  vicinity  of  Haskell  peak  northwardly  across  Genesee  valley  and  the 
northern  arm  of  Indian  valley  to  the  Mountain  meadows. 

There  are  five  formations  well  exposed  on  mount  Jura.  These  arc  the 
Hinchman  tuff,  Bicknell  sandstone,  Mormon  sandstone,  Thompson  lime- 
stone and  Hardgrave  sandstone.  They  all  contain  an  abundance  of 
fijssils,  which  Professor  Hyatt  regards  as  undoubtedly  Jurassic.  The 
Hinchman  tuff  is  a  greenish  or  gray  sandrock  composed  in  many  places 
of  lapilli.  The  Bicknell  sandstone  is  light  gray  or  bluish  gray  and 
sometimes  tufaceous  above.  Its  areal  relatitm  to  the  Hinchman  tuff  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  They  api)ear  to  grade  into  each 
other,  and  yet  they  can  be  separateil  both  on  stratigraphic  and  paleon- 
tologic  grounds.  The  Hinchman  tuff  from  both  points  of  view  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  younger.  Both  formations  are  well  exposed  in  Hinch- 
man ravine.  As  may  be  seen  in  Professor  Hyatt's  paper,*  they  are 
certainly  younger  than  the  other  three  Jurassic  formations  and  belong 
to  the  uj)per  Jura. 

The  Mormon  sandstone  is  a  fine  grained,  compact,  gray  fossiliferous 
sandstone  containing  several  small  beds  of  conglomerate.  It  is  best  ex- 
l)osed  on  the  sp^AXB  of  mount  Jura  above  Donnerwirth's,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  4,400  feet.  According  to  Professor  Hyatt  its  fauna  belongs  to 
the  middle  Jura. 

The  Thompson  limestone  is  gray  above  and  red  and  impure  below. 
Near  Thompson's  it  is  burned  for  lime,  but  its  best  exposure  is  l)etween 
Thompson's  and  the  summit  of  mount  Jura,  at  an  elevation  of  al)out 
4,700  feet.  Its  i)osition  everywhere  aj)j)ears  to  clearly  indicate  that  it 
lies  between  the  Mormon  and  Hardgrave  sandstones.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Hyatt,  its  fossils  tend  to  show  that  it  may  be  younger  than  the 
Mormon  sandstone.! 

The  Hardgrave  sandstone  is  the  red  rock  of  Mormon  canyon  from  which 
Brewer  and  King  collected  fossils  in  18G8.  According  to  Professor  Hyatt 
this  is  the  oldest  formation  of  the  Jurassic  svstem  in  the  Tavlorville 
re;jrion,  and  should  be  classed  as  upper  Trias. 

The  Foreman  l)eds  are  well  exj)osed  on  the  grade  of  the  Lucky  8 
mine  roail.  Thev  contain  slates  and  sandstones,  l)esides  several  beds  of 
conglomerate.  Near  Foreman's  Mr.  Curtice,  in  1890.  collected  from  the 
slates  a  few  plant  remains.     Mr.  E.  G.  Paul  has  since  added  largely  to 


•ThiH  voluiiif,  pp.  .'iOS-llti. 

tit  w«H  oni'c  Mupponeil  that  all  tho  linu'-ntonc  among  the  riietiimorphic  rot-ks  of  tho  Sierra  Novada 
'«M'<(»f  CurlxHiiferoiis  ago  (U.  S,  (tool.  Siirv.  Bull.  no.  .'J-'i,  p.  21),  hut  it  i**  now  known  that  Jurassi**, 
Triussjc  and  Silurian,  as  well  m  Carboniferous,  HnieMtones*  oeeur  in  that  region. 
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tlie  collection.  Professor  Fontaine,  who  studied  the  collection,  rejM)!!^ 
that  1  contains  Etpusetum  mil  aster  i,  PodozavdtvAi  or  I^erophyUnm,  and  three 
small  ferns,  hesides  Acffstichldes  princeps  and  lAUfenoptcria  or  CheiropUrk 
According  to  this  i)aleontologist,  in  whose  report  the  })lants  are  descrilKHl 
in  some  detail,"  They  are  clearly  Mesozoic  and  most  prohably  Rha^tie  in 
age."* 

The  Hosselkus  limestone  is  well  exi)09ed  where  burned  for  lime  and 
near  the  Cosmopolitan  mine,  on  the  divide  between  Genesee  valley  tuul 
Hosselkus  creek.  It  contains  numerous  rcnnains  of  the  genus  Anrsfcii, 
with  a  few  other  fossils,  besides  a])undant  pentagonal  crinoid  stems. 
Although  there  are  some  round  crinoid  stems  present,  the  prepou<ler- 
ance  of  pentagonal  ones,  in  connection  with  ArceMfs,  furnishes  a  ready 
means  of  distinguishing  this  upper  Triassic  limestone  from  those  of 
Jurassic,  Silurian  or  Carboniferous  age.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
formations  of  the  Taylorville  region,  and  has  been  recognized  elsewhere 
at  numerous  outcrops  between  Spanish  ranch  and  Pratt ville  and  at  many 
other  points  far  to  the  northwestward,  even  beyond  Pit  river,  in  the 
Klamath  mountains.f 

The  Swearinger  slates  are  'dark  and  calcareous,  with  a  thin  blue  lime- 
stone and  some  siliceous  layers.  They  occur  just  above  Swearinger's 
house,  on  the  northern  side  of  Genesee  valley,  and  include  the  Momtl^ 
bed,  Rhabdoceras  limestone  and  Hahbki  slates  of  Hyatt.  They  are  all 
up])er  Triassic;  and  rest  directly  and  unconformably  upon  the  Carhon- 
iferous. 

The  Trail  beds,  which  lie  farther  northeastward,  have  not  furnishetl 
a  sufficient  number  of  characteristic  fossils  to  determine  their  age.  On 
structural  grounds,  however,  they  also  are  regarded  as  Triassic,  and 
probably  newer  than  tlje  Hosselkus  limestone. 

The  Rol)inson  heds  contain  slates,  conghmierate,  tuff  and  sandstone, 
of  which  the  last  two  are  the  most  important.  The  sandstone  is  a  pur- 
})lish  rock  of  great  variahility.  One-fourth  of  a  mile  south  50°  we>t  of 
Robinson's,  in  Genesee  vallev,  it  ])ecomes  for  a  short  distance  an  arena- 
ceous  limestone.  This  calcareous  portion  was  discovered  by  Curtice  and 
has  vielded  an  abundance  of  ( 'ar})onifcrous  fossils.  The  material  of  wliieh 
it  is  composed  is  chiefly  volcanic,  and  close  by  tlie  locality  just  men- 
tioned it  j>asses  into  a  well  marktnl  tuf!'.  The  latter  sometimes  to  the 
naked  eye  closely  resembles  tlie  porphyritic  eruptive  with  which  it  i?* 

*Lftter  of  DcMomlwr  8,  IH'JI. 

tTho  nuTue  Klamath  mountains  wan  fiiHt  usod  by  P«)wen  (lootnro  before  tho  National  GeoKraphir 
Society,  F^brujiry  17,  IHs.s,  not  publi'ihed)  to  (iewiKnate  the  topogriipliic  province  in  northwestern 
CalifornJu  and  .'-outliwestern  Oregon  in  which  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade  and  Coast  rHUKe:^  meet.  It 
embraces  the  mountains  locally  known  near  the  I'oast,  between  the  4^it.b  and  44th  parallels*,  a**  Yiillu 
Bailey,  Bully  Chop,  I'it  River,  Marblr,  Trinity,  South  Fork,  Scott,  Kddy,  Salmon,  Siskiyou,  R'>g"« 
River,  I'mpqua  and  Calapooya  mountains. 
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associated.     In  some  cases  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  porphyritic 
erui)tive  only  by  the  yjresence  of  fossils.  '    • 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  forms  identified  by  Mr.  Walcott*  from 
the  calcareous  and  tufaceous  portions  of  the  Robinson  beds  at  the  above 
localities : 

Cnmpophyllum  (f).  Streptorhi/nchus  creaUtria, 

Fdvosites.  Produdua  semiretlculatus. 

Archfpocidaris.  Crinoids. 

FenesteUa^  2  sp.  undet.  Productm  pundatas  {?). 

Spirifera  lineata.  Meekella^  like  stnaio-coxiaUi ,  Cox. 

Sjjiiifera  cainerata,  Rhynchonella,  sp.  undet. 

Aricuhpecten,  2  sp.  Avicuhpeden  interUneatns, 

Mycdiaaj  oi  suhqundraUi  type.  Edmondin^  sp.  undet. 
PJeurotaniaria,  sp.  (?). 

Microscopic  markings  of  Favomtes  have  been  found  common  in  the 
sandstone  and  can  be  used  occasionally  in  identifying  it  when  all  other 
fossils  fail. 

Liihodrot'ion  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  form  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  at  a  number  of  points  northwest  of  the  Taylorville 
region.  The  absence  of  this  form  among  the  Carboniferous  fossils  of 
( ienesee  valley  led  me  to  suspect  that  there  are  two  fossiliferous  horizons 
in  the  Carboniferous  of  northern  California,  of  whicli  the  limestone  con- 
taining Lithostrothn  is  the  older  and  the  Robinson  beds  of  Genesee 
the  younger.  In  answer  to  my  (|uestion,  Mr.  Walcott  replied  that  *'  Two 
horizons  appear  to  be  represented  in  the  Carboniferous  fauna.  The 
lower  is  at  the  locality  west  of  Bass  ranch,  near  Pit  river;  also  south 
of  Longville,  on  crest  of  Mosquito  and  Yellow  creeks.  A  somewhat 
higher  zone  is  indicated  by  the  collection  from  southwest  of  Robinson's, 
(renesee  valley,  and  the  Little  Grizzly  locality  on  the  C'ascade  Gravel 
Mine  road,  in  Plumas  county.  The  collections  do  not  clearly  define  the 
low.er  and  upper  Carboniferous  zones  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  they 
suggast  that  they  are  present." 

The  Shoo  Fly  beds  include  a  limestone  which  crops  out  on  Clear  creek, 
almut  two  miles  southeast  of  Shoo  Flv  bridge.  It  contains  traces  of 
crinoid  stems,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  positively  whether 
the  limestone  is  Paleozoic  or  Mesozoic.  On  structural  grounds,  it  is 
probably  either  Triassic  or  C'arboniferous,  perhai)s  with  a  slight  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  Arlington  beds,  which  form  Hough  peak  and  Arlington  heights, 

*  Hoport  rtMulered  l>tM'criil>er8,  1891. 
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arc  slates  and  sandstone  with  traces  of  con;?lomerate.  None  of  these 
formations  have  yielded  fossils.  Some  of  them  are  but  little  altered.  A> 
thev  lie  beneath  the  Shoo  Flv  beds  at  one  end  and  are  associated  with 
Silurian  slates  at  the  otlier,  they  are  regarded  as  probably  belonging  to 
the  upper  Paleozoic. 

The  Taylorville  slates  and  the  Grizzly  quartzites  adjoin  the  Mont- 
gomery limestone,  which  is  >vell  exposed  along  Montgomery  creek  and 
the  crest  of  Grizzly  mountain.  In  collections  made  at  these  two  localitifj* 
by  Mr.  Curtice,  Mr.  Paul  and  myself,  Mr.  Walcott  *  identified  the  follow- 
ing forms : 

Crinoid  stems.  H<dioUtes. 

Strovintopora^  sp.  (?)  IlahjH'deH  catenulatus, 

Zciphrentis.  Orihis,  of  the  type  of  O.flaheUum. 

Syringapora,  like  S.  serpens.  Onnoceras  (Siphuncles  of) 

According  to  Mr.  Walcott  these  fossils  are  undoubtedly  Silurian  and 
"  Represent  the  Niagara  horizon  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Apj)alachian 
provinces." 

Enipthe  Rocks, — A  large  part  of  the  Taylorville  region  is  occupied  l»y 
eruptives,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  not  only  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  degree  of  crystallization,  but  also  in  manner  and  time  of  erup- 
tion. There  are  at  least  seventeen  distinct  masses  of  various  em})tivt's 
distributed  with  considerable  regularity  throughout  the  whole  region. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Genesee  valley  the  diorite  has  greatly  altiTcd 
the  Triassic  rocks  along  its  contact.  It  Inis  converted  large  masses  of 
them  into  hornfels.  Some  of  the  quartz  porphyries  or  porphyrites  may 
be  of  early  Paleozoic  eruption.  The  porphyrite  a  short  distance  south- 
west of  Robinson's  certainly  dates  from  the  Carboniferous,  and  durinjr 
the  Trias  there  were  great  erui)tions  of  basic  lavas.  Large  niassoj^  in 
mount  Jura  were  extruded  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic,  and  since  the 
middle  Neocene  volcanic  activity  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
geology  of  that  region. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  eruptives  of  the 
Taylorville  region  that  igneous  activity  did  not  make  its  first  ai)peanuK*e 
there  suddenly  in  a  later  geologic  period,  as  we  are  aj)t  to  8up])()se,  hut 
that,  as  in  British  Colum])ia,  it  began  far  })ack  in  the  Paleozoic  and  con- 
tinued with  many  interruptions  almost  to  the  present.f 


•  Report  rt»n(ioreiJ  DoiM-inber  8.  \H\n. 

fSef  (JpoloKV  of  British  CoUiinbis*.  J>y  (i-'or^e  M.  Dawson  ((Jeol.  Maig.»  doc.  ii,  vol,  viii,  Aprif.'"'^' 
May,  ISMl,  J).  17);  see  also  Lutor  PhyH.Geol.  of  the  Kooky  Moiiutain  Region  of  Canjulu,  with  j«p«*fi:i' 
reference  to  elmnK«'M  of  elevation  and  the  history  of  the  (ilafial  Periotl  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Cans*!**, 
vol.  viii,  8ec.  4,  IH'JO,  p.  r.)  by  the  same  author. 
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In  the  first  part  of  tliis  i)ai)er  the  geo- 
logic formations  of  the  Taylorv'ille  region 
were  briefly  discussed,  so  far  as  their  com- 
})osition  is  concerned.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  consider  their  geologic  structure. 

One  section  17  miles  in  length,  and  four 
smaller  parallel  sections,  varying  in  length 
from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  one  and 
one-half  miles,  were  carefully  measured 
with  a  tape.  The  thicknesses  of  the  forma- 
tions determined  by  these  measurements 
are  given  in  the  tabular  view  of  the  geologic 
column  on  page  372,  and  the  structure  is 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

The  long  section  (figure  1)  throughout 
its  whole  extent  was  measured  almost  con- 
tinuouslv  in  the  direction  north  70°  30' 
etust.  Beginning  on  the  southwest  at  an 
elevation  of  3,1(X)  feet  on  Spanish  creek, 
it  crosses  Hough  peak  at  7,254  feet,  and 
reaches  Indian  creek,  one  and  one-half 
miles  above  Taylorville,  at  an  altitude  of 
3,500  feet.  Continuing  in  the  same  course, 
it  crosses  mount  Jura  at  (5,000  feet  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  sununit. 
The  upper  portitm  of  Hinchman  ravine 
and  other  small  ravines  are  crossed  to 
reach  Hosselkus  creek,  two  and  three- 
fourth  miles  above  (icnesce,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,050  feet.  From  thence,  at  an  elevation 
of  (),500  feet,  it  passes  over  the  northern 
l)ortion  of  Horni'els  point,  and  skirts  along 
the  top  of  the  southern  slope  of  themonu- 
tain,  whose  summit  is  three  miles  directlv 
north  of  Flournov's. 

The  strike  of  the  rocks  throughout  the 
region  is  nortli  5°  to  05°  west,  and  the  dip, 


LI— BiLi..  fiEOL.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  ItsUl. 
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with  rare  exceptions  in  the  Shoo  Fly  and  Foreman  beds,  is  toward  the 
southwest  at  antrles  varvinjj:  from  80°  to  75°. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  first  problems  to  solve  in  analyzing  tlu* 
Taylorville  general  section  concerns  the  ])osition  of  each  formation  in  rela- 
tion to  those  immediately  above  and  below ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  det<T- 
mine  the  original  conformities  and  unconformities  among  the  sedimentary 
rocks  involved.  This  is  a  difficult  task  in  the  Taylorville  region,  where 
the  stratified  rocks  arc  fre([uently  penetrated  and  otherwise  associated 
with  eruptive  masses,  and  all  of  them  save  the  auriferous  gravels  and 
later  formations  have  been  involved  in  profound  foldings  and  difjloca- 
tions. 

Among  the  rocks  extending  from  well  down  in  the  Silurian  to  the  late 
Pleistocene  there  are  four  breaks  in  the  conformable  superposition  of  tlio 
strata.  These  unconformities  may  be  designated  respectively  by  the 
horizons  between  which  they  occur,  as  the  Ncocefic-Jura,  Jura-Trias, 
Trias-Carboniferous  and  Pleistocene-Neocene. 

Unconformities. 

THnS'Carhonifcravs  rncnnformity. — The  relation  of  the  Trias  to  the  Car- 
l)oniferous  is  best  exposed  on  the  northern  slope  of  (renesee  valley  o]>ik)- 
site  Robinson's,  where  the  accom})anying  section  (figure  2)  WiU^  measured. 

s.w.  n.L. 


«•  » It   mil* 

Fioi'RE  2.— Section  of  Ovncsee  Valletf  near  Sobinson'a. 

9  --  Foreman  bedn;   11  =•  IIossoIkuM  limestone;   12  =  Swearinger  slates:  13  =  Robinson  Ited*; 
E  -«  Kruptivo  rocks. 

lieginning  with  the  limestone  on  the  left-hand  s})ur  where  it  has  been 
burned  for  lime,  we  find  it  contains  fossils  that  identify  it  with  the 
Ilosselkus  limestone  of  the  next  two  si)urs  to  the  eastward.  This  spur 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  slates  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  found.  The 
first  ravine  toward  the  right  is  cut  in  the  porphyrite,  the  eastern  side  of 
which  is  tufiiceous  and  belongs  to  the  Robinson  beds.  The  tuff  an<l  cal- 
careous sandstone  l)otli  contain  an  abundance  of  Carboniferous  fosj?ilj«, 
and  in  connection  with  the  tufixceous  conglomerate  which  underlies  the 
sandstone  they  form  the  second  spur  of  the  section  up  to  an  elevation  of 
4,5(.X)  feet.  Above  that  point  the  s[)ur  is  composed  of  Ilnhjhia  slates 
and  the  Ilosselkus  limestone  as  re[)resented  in  figure  2,  and  both  of  these 
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formations  contain  an  abundance  of  Triassic  fossils.  They  form  an  arch 
over  the  8i)ur  to  both  ravines,  down  which  they  extend  far  enough  to 
appear  in  the  lower  section  of  figure  2.  The  strike  of  the  Carboniferous 
strata  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spur  carries  them  directly  and  uncon- 
formably  beneath  the  Triassic  arch. 

The  Carboniferous  and  Trias  are  exposed  near  together  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  Genesee  anticlinal,  but  northwest  of  the  divide  between 
(ienesee  valley  and  Hosselkus  creek  they  are  so  folded  and  eroded  as 
to  render  their  unconformity  indistinct. 

Mr.  King  hus  shown  that  there  was  prol)ably  an  upheaval  at  the  close 
of  the  Car])oniferous,  making  a  land  area  in  eastern  Nevada,  and  felt 
altogether  assured  in  the  belief  that  the  Trias  and  Carboniferous  were 
unconformable  further  ^vestw^ard.* 

Professor  Hyatt  has  shown  that  the  Trias  of  Taylorville  is  upper  Trias, 
later  than  that  of  the  Aspen  mountains,  Idaho,  or  of  the  Star  Peak  range, 
Nevada.  The  Trias-Carboniferous  unconformity,  therefore,  a[)parently 
represents  a  rather  long  time  interval.  The  absence  of  the  earlier  Trias 
may  be  taken  either  as  an  indication  that  the  northern  Sierra  region  was 
a  land  area  during  that  epoch  or  that  the  earlier  Trias  was  eroded  before 
the  deposition  of  the  later  Trias.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  earlier 
Trias  occurs  yet  undiscovered  in  the  northern  Sierra  Nevada. 

Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  reports  tliat  the  Nicola  Triassic  rocks  rest  un- 
confomiably  on  the  Car])oniferous  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  interior 
of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.f 

Jura-Trias  Unconforniity. — One  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Peters', 
in  the  south wAtern  branch  of  the  ravine  which  heads  near  the  Taylor  dig- 
gings, at  an  altitude  of  nearly  5,000  feet,  the  Mormon  sandstone  (Jurassic) 
may  be  seen  resting  directly  and  unconformably  ui)on  the  Hosselkus 
limestone  (Triassic).  Both  formations  contain  their  characteristic  fossils, 
and  Professor  Hyatt,  who  visited  this  locality  with  me,  agrees  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  the  rocks  concerned.  Their 
exposed  areas  are  rather  small,  confined  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
ravine,  and  limited  on  all  sides  by  eruptives.  They  have  been  traced 
along  the  ravine  for  aboutone-half  mile,  with  a  difference  of  nearly  l,Ol)0 
feet  in  the  altitudes  of  the  terminal  portions. 

The  angle  between  the  strikes  of  the  two  formations  is  (>2°,  and  their 
(lips  are  at  right  angles  to  each  otiicr.  In  different  portions  of  the  area 
the  strike  varies  considerably  in  direction,  but  it  is  evident  near  their 
contact  that  the  trend  of  the  limestone  carries  it  unconformablv  beneath 
the  sandstone.     Their  relations   are    indicated   in   the   accompanying 


•<ieoJogioaI  Kxploration  of  the  fortieth  Parallel,  vol.  i,  SvHtematic  Gooloiry,  pp.  219-.'J.'>7. 
t'leolojry  of  British  Columbia  :  Oool,  Magazine,  (lo<u<le  li,  vol.  viii,  April  uutl  Mj4y,  ly^l,  p.  47. 
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section  (figure  3).    These  relations  may  be  the  result  of  either  uncon- 
formable deposition  or  of  displacement,  or  of  both. 

The  sandstone  near  the  contact  is  much  fractured  and  the  i)ieces  in 
in  many  cases  are  bounded  by  slickensides.  The  fossils,  which  are  well 
marked  in  some  cases  within  a  rod  of  the  contact,  gradually  disappear 
in  that  direction  as  the  slickensides  increase.  The  Mormon  sandstone 
is  not  the  bottom  member  of  the  Jura  but  the  third  counting  from  hv- 
low  upward,  the  Hardgrave  sandstone  being  lowest  and  the  Thomp- 
son limestone  next.  The  absence  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Jura  ami  the 
presence  of  numerous  slickensides  near  the  plane  of  the  contact  render 
it  })robable  that  there  is  displacement  at  this  point.  Furthermore,  a  large 
mass  of  the  Triassic  slates  and  sandstones,  which  are  younger  than  the 
Hosselkus  limestone,  do  not  api)ear  between  it  and  the  Mormon  sand- 
stone ;  but  this  fact  may  find  its  explanation  either  in  the  displacement 
of  the  beds  or  in  post-Triassic  folding  and  erosion  previous  to  the  uncon- 
formable de[)osition  of  the  Jura.  The  Mormon  sandstone  in  Peters 
ravine  lies  at  lea.st  in  large  part  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Trias, 
a  feature  which  is  forci])ly  repeated  in  mount  Jura,  and  is  fully  described 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  relative 
position  at  this  place  originally,  it  is  evident  that  great  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  it  during  the  folding  of  the  rock  at  a  later  6poch. 

ftW.  MX. 
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FiouRK  3.— Jura-Trias  Unconformity. 
6  -=  Mormon  Handst^^ue;  11  ==  Hosselkus  limestone;  13  «.  Robinson  beds  ;  E  -=  Eruptive  rcx'k^. 

Strong  evidence  of  an  unconformity  by  dei>osition  between  the  Jurassic 
strata  and  tlie  older  rocks  is  obtained  by  a  general  survey  of  their  areal 
relations.  In  connection  w4th  the  eruptives  associated  with  them  the 
Jurassic  strata  form  the  whole  of  rnount  Jura  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  limited  to  its  slopes.  The  belt  in  which  they  occur  is  two  and  one- 
half  miles  in  width,  with  a  length  parallel  to  the  strike  of  about  five  miles. 
Although  the  Jurassic  rocks,  full  of  fossils,  are  well  exposed  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  nortliern  arm  for  one  and  one-half  miles,  witli  a 
strike  to  the  northwestward,  yet  it  has  not  been  definitely  proven  that 
any  of  them  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  only  a  short  distance 
awav. 

At  the  southern  base  of  mount  Jura  the  Jurassic  rocks  cross  Indian 
creek  to  the  slope  of  Grizzly  mountain,  but  tlie  exposures  are  small,  em- 
bracing only  detached  masses  of  the  Ilardgrave  sandstone,  the  Thump- 
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son  limestone,  and  the  Mormon  sandstone,  comidetely  surrounded  by 
eruptive  rocks.  The  thickness  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  in  mount  Jura  is 
*i,<K)0  feet.  Tlie  occurrence  of  so  large  a  mass  of  rocks,  the  newest  of  the 
scries  well  exposed  for  so  sliort  a  distance,  while  the  associated  older 
rocks  upon  the  sides  extend  beyond,  tends  to  show  that  beneath  the  Jura 
there  is  an  unconformity. 

The  strongest  evidence,  however,  is  found  in  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
cx})osure  of  the  fossil iferous  Hosselkus  limestone  at  an  elevation  of  4,8()0 
feet,  on  the  slope  of  drizzly  niountain  (figure  4),  about  two  miles  southwest 
of  ( lenesee  (Ilosselkus').  The  strike  of  the  limestone  at  this  point  carries 
it  directly  beneath  the  middle  portion  of  mount  Jura,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely covered  up*by  the  unconformably  overlying  Jurassic  rocks. 
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FiouBK  \.— Section  on  northtasUrn  slope  of  Orizzly  Mountain, 

ft  —  Foreman  beds;   11  =  Ho!«9olkuH  limestone;    13  -=  Rol»iuson  bods  ;    IC  ^  Taylorville  «luto8; 
1«   -  Grizzly  quartz;  E  —  Eruptive  rockK. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  lying  immediately  west  of  the  Jurassic  are  the 
non-fossiliferous  gray  sandstone  near  Donnerwirtirs,  the  Grizzly  (piartzite, 
and  the  Montgomery  creek  limestone.  At  least  one  of  these  is  certainly 
►Silurian,  and  all  are  Paleozoic.  To  tlie  eastward  the  Jurassic  beds  are 
bounded  by  the  Trias.  The  i)resence  of  rather  heavy  and  coarse  con- 
glomerates in  the  Foreman  beds,  as  well  as  delicate  land  plants  in  the 
same  series,  clearly  indicates  tluit  the  youngest  Tnassic  beds  of  the  Tay- 
lorville region  were  laid  down  not  only  in  shallow  seas  but  near  land.    • 

The  dip  of  the  strata,  as  shown  in  the  long  section  (figure  1),  from  the 
Silurian  at  the  summit  of  Grizzly  on  the  one  hand,  across  the  Jurassic 
of  mount  Jura  into  the  Triassic  on  the  other,  is  uniformly  southwest- 
ward.    The  Jurassic  is  thus  folded  in  between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  Trias, 
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a  position  p;iven  to  it  either  b}^  displacement  or  an  original  unconfonnity. 
Although  the  Jurassic  system  has  been  completely  overturned  and  greatly 
displaced  since  its  deposition,  the  character  of  the  movements,  so  far  a< 
they  have  been  made  out,  were  not  such  as  to  explain  its  })ositi(m  folded 
between  older  strata  of  different  ages,  and  we  are  constrained  to  believ** 
that  there  is  a  marked  unconformity  at  the  base  of  the  Jura  cause<l  l)y  a 
folding  of  the  strata  at  the  close  of  the  Triassic. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  character  and  distribution  of  Jurassir 
strata  and  fossils  throws  some  light  upon  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
region.  Professor  Hvatthas  shown  that  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Tavlur- 
ville  the  three  great  subdivisions,  namely,  lower,  middle  and  upper 
Jurassic,  are  represented,  and  that  it  contains*  a  larger  number  of  fnii'- 
inents  of  the  series  of  the  Jurassic  system  than  any  other  known  locality 
in  the  United  States.  F'ragments  of  the  Jurassic  system  have  been  re(3ojr- 
nized  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  the  Great  basin,  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  general  scarcity,  if  not  the  complete  absence,  of  vertebrate 
fossils  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Ta\dorville  indicates,  according  to  Professor 
Hyatt,  that  the  faunas  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  shores  of  tlu- 
Jurassic  continent  and  in  a  more  exposed  oceanic  area  than  those  of  the 
(ireat  basin.  He  announces  the  fact  also  that  the  remains  of  Oolitic' 
ammonites  have  been  occasionally  picked  up  west  of  the  crest  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  during  a  large  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  Jurassic  period  the  northern  Sierra  region  was  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  that  the  disturbance  at  the  close  of  the  Trias,  altboujih 
it  folded  and  faulted  the  rocks,  did  not  produce  permanent  dry  land. 
The  predominance  of  sandstones  w^th  occasional  interbedded  conglom- 
erates, however,  evidence  rather  shallow  Jurassic  seas  at  TaNdorville. 

According  to  Dr.  Dawson,  the  disturbance  at  the  close  of  the  Triassji** 
in  British  Colum})ia  produced  quite  different  results.  He  remarks:* 
"  Though  much  remains  to  be  discovered  respecting  this  post-Triassic 
epoch  of  disturbance,  it  was  evidently  an  important  one,  and  its  results 
were  wide-spread  in  the  Cordilleran  region.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it 
was  accompanied  ])y  or  resulted  in  producing  a  general  elevation  of  thi- 
entire  region  above  the  sea  level,  as  no  rocks  certainly  referable  to  the 
Jurassic  or  next  succeeding  period  have  yet  been  distinctly  recognizi^l 
either  in  Ih'itish  Columbia  or  in  its  ])()rdering  regions.'' 

Nvoccne-Jura  Vnrouj'orinUu. — The  Johnson  gravel  is  of  fluviatile  origin. 
Northeast  of  mount  Jura  it  reposes  unconformably  upon  the  upturned 
edges  of  the  massive  Jurassic  and  Triassic  formations.  This  uncon- 
formity is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  tlie  region.     It  rej)resents  a 


*  Trims.  Uoy.  Soc.  of  Cniuula,  vdI.  viii,  sec.  iv,  IS'JO,  p.  7.    See  rIho  paper  by  G.  F.  Becker.  Bu//. 
Geol.  So«'.  Am.,  vol.2,  1«'.M),  p.  2<Xj. 
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irreat  lapse  of  time,  the  records  of  which  are  to  be  found  to  the  westward 
in  the  deposits  bordering  chiefly  upon  the  Sacramento  valley. 

That  there  was  in  the  nortliern  Sierra  Nevada  region  an  epoch  of  great 
disturbance  after  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  near  Taylorville  is 
clearh'  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  rocks  are  overturned  an<l  faulted.* 
That  the  disturbance  and  elevation  occurred  immediately  at  the  close 
of  the  Jura  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  complete  absence  from 
the  Taylorville  section  of  any  Cretaceous  deposits.  It  is  possi])le  that 
the  Cretaceous,  if  formerly  present  in  that  region,  has  been  comi)]etely 
removed  by  the  great  erosion  to  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  long 
exposed ;  but  of  this  view  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  su])porting 
evidence. 

So  far  as  yet  known,  on  the  fortieth  parallel  the  rocks  next  younger 
than  the  Tavlorville  Jurassic  are  the  Knoxville  beds  of  the  earlier  Cre- 
taceous.  They  are  widely  separated  in  s])ace,  and  it  i!?  probable  that 
there  was  between  their  periods  of  deposition  a  considerable  lai)se  of 
time,  within  which  the  rocks  of  the  Sierras  were  greatly  deformed  by  com- 
pression and  raised  above  the  sea ;  consequently  the  shore-line  of  the 
Creta,ceous  sea  scarcely  reached  the  western  l)ase  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  laid  down  its  dei)osits  unconformably  upon  the  older  rocks.f 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  what  is  represented  l)y  the  Neocene- 
Jura  unconformity  of  the  Taylorville  region  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  relation  of  the  Johnson  gravel  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  These  gravels  were  deposited  by  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
Mountain  meadows  region,  where  som^  Miocene  j)lant  remains  have  been 
found.  It  has  been  shown  J  that  these  sandstone  and  gravel  strata 
probably  connect  beneath  the  lavas  of  Lassen  peak  with  de[)osit?  of  the 
same  age  on  Little  Cow  creek,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  At  this  last  locality  the  Miocene  strata  rest  unconfonnably  on 
the  Chico  beds  of  the  Cretaceous. 

In  the  Neocene-Jura  unconformity,  therefore,  we  have  represented  not 
only  the  great  time  interval  l)etween  the  close  of  the  Jura  and  the  Mio- 
cene, but  also  two  unconformities,  the  first,  and  by  far  tlie  most  conspic- 
uous, between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Jura  and  the  second  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  the  Miocene. 

PleiMoreiir-Neocejic  IWonfonniti/. — The  valley  alluvium  (Pleistocene) 
<l()es  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Johnson  gravel,  and  yet  their  uncon- 
forniitv,  due  to  erosion,  is  well  marked.     The  vallev  alluvium  was  de- 


*KnIl.  Gt»ol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol,  2.  p.  2«K5. 

tTlmt  tlio  rot'kM  of  the  SliJiHta  group  ut  Horsetown  n»st  uuconformjihly  upon  the  oldor  rocks  is 
ttt'II  known.  Our  knowMedc;*^  of  this  unconformity  ha-*  rc't^ntly  bfcn  much  cxtcndcMl  IjyMr.  H.  W. 
FtiirtmnkH  in  the  Amcrios\n  Geologist  lor  March,  1892  (v«>l.  ix,  pp.  lo.'V-HWJ). 

tEiKhth  Ann.  Rcpt.  V.  S.  (icol.  Survey,  pt.  i,  pp.  41U-422. 
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posited  by  Indian  creek  and  its  tri})utaries  in  canyons  and  vjillevs  cut  to 
the  depth  of  2,000  feet  directly  across  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream  by 
which  the  Johnson  gravel  was  deposited.  The  character  of  the  fosj^il 
plants  found  in  the  auriferous  gravels  at  Mountain  meadows  and  el>«> 
where  in  the  same  district,  as  well  as  the  topogra])hy  of  the  region,  indi- 
cates that  the  northern  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  time  the  John- 
son gravel  was  deposited  had  a  much  gentler  relief  and  lower  altitudf 
than  at  the  present  time.  As  already  shown.*  the  region  was  greatly 
affected  by  a  post-Miocene  upheaval. 

DEFORM  A  riON. 

Structure  of  Mount  Jura, — Having  considered  the  four  unconfonnitii:^ 
or  structural  h^eaks  which  occur  in  the  duite  of  rocks  of  the  Taylorville 
region,  attention  may  be  turned  to  the  structure  displayed  by  the  younge.^t 
system,  i,  e.^  the  Jurassic.  We  may  expect  this  system  to  be  aftected  l»y 
the  same  kind  of  movements  and  other  changes  which  took  place  intlie 
older  strata  but,  on  account  of  its  youth,  to  have  been  affected  in  a  les- 
degree,  and  therefore  in  certain  respects  to  furnish  better  example.^  f<»r 
study. 

The  strike  of  tlie  rocks  in  mount  Jura,  with  comparatively  inoderal«* 
variation,  is  northwest  and  southeast,  while  the  dip  is  uniformly  south- 
westward.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  the  continuity  of  thr 
stratified  rocks  is  greatly  interrupted  by  eruptive  masses,  but  the  strati- 
grajdiic  order  of  the  rocks  is  clearly  defined.  Near  the  base,  next  to  the 
siliceous  eruptive,  occurs  the  Hardgrave  sandstone,  followed  up  the  slope 
by  porphyrite  and  the  Thompson  limestone,  which  dips  beneath  the 
Hardgrave  sandstone  and  overlies  the  Mormon  sandstone.  Continuinir 
up  the  slope,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  mount  Jura,  we  next  come  t^  a 
zone  of  porphyrite  on  which  there  are  a  number  of  small  areas  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  especially  of  the  Hardgrave  sandstone.  Tliis  is  succeeded, 
near  the  summit  of  the  spur  where  the  section  crosses,  by  an  acid  cruj*- 
tive  and  the  Hardgrave  sandstone,  which  are  followed  in  order  down 
the  eastern  slope  towfird  Ilinchman  ravine  by  the  Thompson  limestone. 
Mormon  sandstone,  Bicknell  sandstone  and  Hinchman  tufT.  This  suite 
com])oses  the  smaller  section  down  the  western  slope  of  Ilinchman 
ravine,  figure  5;  but  on  the  north  the  Thomi)Son  limestone  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mormon  sandstone  are  replaced  by  an  eruptive.  The  order 
of  the  stratification  on  the  western  and  ea.stern  slopes  of  mount  Jura  is 
the  same.  In  both  cases  the  oldest  stratum  is  on  top  and  the  youngest 
at  the  bottom  of  the  suite,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  niass  has 
been  overturned. 


♦  r.  S.  Gool.  Siirv.,  EiKl\th  Ann.  Rept ,  1&8G'87,  pp.  44iM22. 
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Furthermore,  as  shown   in   tlie  foregoinj?  section  (figure  5)  which 
crosses  mount  Jura  approximately  perpemlicuhir  to  the  strike,  the  Hard- 
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Figure  5. — Eaatern  Slope  of  Mount  Jura. 

4  —  Hinchman  tuff;  5  —  Rioknell  sandstone;  C  «-«  Mormon  sun<l8tono;  T-'ThompHon  limoftone; 
^  —  HunlKravp  nnndHtone;  J5—  Eruptive  rooks. 

grave  sandstone,  Tliompson  Hmestone  ami  Monnon  sandstone  are  re- 
peated in  exactly  the  same  order  on  o])posite  slopes,  as  represented  in 
figure  (>.     Such  a  rei)etition  of  the  strata  can  he  produced  only  hy  faulting. 
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FiQURE  6. — Section  through  Mount  Jura. 

4  •—  Hinchman  tuff;  fi  —  Bicknell  sandntone  ;  6  —  Mormon  HundHtonc  ;  7  "  Thompson  iiniej<tono  ; 
H  ">  Hardgravo  xundHtoue  ;  9  —-  Foreman  hed.s  ;  11  «.  HosMelkuM  linicHtone  ;  J5—  Eruptive  rockn. 

We  should  expect  the  fault  or  its  attendant  phenomena  to  he  disi)layed 
on  the  west<?rn  slope  of  mount  Jura,  where  the  repetition  hegins,  and  in 
fact  we  find  at  that  point  a  numher  of  exj)osures  deserving  special  men- 
tion. 
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Fujvre  7. — Section  near  Indian  Village.  Frr.rRK  S.—Sretion  near  Donnerunrth's 

«:_  Mormon  f»andj*tone ;   7  ■=  Tliompson  limestone;    8  =-  Ilanignive  Haudstono ;    E^  Eruptive 
roek<». 

On  the  second  prominent  spur,  which  reachc'^  the  stage  road  south  of 
the  Indian  village  at  an  elevation  of  5,10(3  foet,  an  outcrop  nearly  100 
feet  in  length  is  exposed.     It  is  illustrated  in  figure  7. 

LII— Bru..  GroL.  Sor.  Aw.,  ^'o^.  :\  IftH. 
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A  rather  coarse  gray  sandstone,  with  a  gentle  southwesterly  dip.  i> 
found  lying  unconfonnably  upon  more  highly  inclined  red  calcareou- 
beds,  which  contain  a  number  of  small  lenticular  masses  of  graj'  Unit- 
stone.  No  fossils  were  found  in  this  locality  in  the  red  beds,  but  they 
are  between  the  porphyrite  and  the  Mormon  sandstone,  which  is  full  of 
fossils ;  and  the  red  beds  theniHclves  on  the  next  spur  to  the  south war«i 
contain  Opis  and  an  abundance  of  the  screw-shaped  gasteropods  which 
characterize  the  Thompson  limestone.  In  the  overlying  sandstone  an 
ammonite  was  found,  and  from  the  lithologic  character  of  the  rock  it  i> 
believed  to  belong  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Hardgrave  sandstone. 
Whatever  its  geologic  horizon,  its  present  position  is  due  to  displacement 
•from  the  south  westward,  where  the  Hardgrave  sandstone  is  exposed. 

On  the  prominent  spur  which  reaches  the  stage  road  in  the  bend  by 
the  narrows,  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  Donnerwirtli's,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,550  feet,  a  small  mass  of  Hardgrave  sandstone,  with  its  eharacteristi«" 
fossils,  occui*s  directly  upon  the  Mormon  sandstone,  equally  well  defint'«l 
by  its  fossils.  The  conglomerate  near  by  is  the  one  ]>elonging  to  t!ie 
middle  portion  of  the  Mormon  sandstone.  Figure  8  is  a  section  of  the 
exposure,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Hardgrave  sandstone  has  been  shoveil 
into  its  present  position  from  a  short  distance  southwestward,  where  it 
is  well  displayed  near  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

At  a  number  of  points  on  the  western  slope  of  mount  Jura,  a  little 
above  the  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  small  masses  of  Hardgrave  sandstone 
occur,  but  as  they  are  enveloped  by  i)orphyrite  it  is  not  so  apparent  that 
they  have  been  faulted  into  their  present  position.  A  short  distance 
further  up  the  slope  there  is  evidence  of  the  faulting  found  in  the  breccia 
which  underlies  the  siliceous  eruptive.  Tlie  breccia  occui-s  at  a  number 
of  points  along  the  course  of  tlie  fault.  It  is  composed  largely  of  the 
fragments  of  the  superior  rock  and  may  be  an  erui)tive,  but  a  more 
plausible  explanation  attributes  its  origin  to  faulting. 

The  two  outcrops  noted  in  figures  7  and  8  are  in  the  line  of  the  general 
displacement,  which  causes  a  repetition  of  the  oldest  three  Jurassic  for- 
mations in  mount  Jura,  and  it  is  desirable  to  note  that  the  amount  of 
disi)lacement  in  the  two  cases  is  diflerent.  While  in  the  first  case  the 
Hardgrave  sandstone  is  carried  over  upon  the  Thompson  limest<jne.  in 
the  second  it  is  carried  beyond  the  Tliompson  limestone  to  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mormon  sandstone,  indicating  that  the  amount  of  displacement 
in  mount  Jura  is  greatest  in  its  southern  portion.  The  same  feature  i-^ 
more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  the  two  masses,  each  of  which 
is  made  up  of  the  three  repeated  formations  in  mount  Jura.  While  on 
the  southern  slope  of  tlie  mountain  these  are  separated  by  a  throw  of  at 
least  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  on  the  northern  portion  the  displacement 
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is  expressed  chiefly  in  the  widening  of  the  exposure  of  the  Mormon  sand- 

The  evidences  of  faulting  observed  in  the  different  parts  of  mount 
Jura  are  not  to  be  considered  as  indicating  so  many  faults,  but  rather 
ditferent  portions  of  one  great  fault  *  If  we  join  together  all  the  sur- 
faces along  which  faulting  has  taken  place  to  form  one  continuous  sur- 
face, it  is  evident  that  such  a  surface  must  be  greatly  warped.  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  western  slope  of  mount  Jura  is  quite  clearly  indicated  by 
the  exposures  already  noted.  It  first  appears  at  an  altitude  of  5,100 
teet  in  the  one  case,  and  4,550  feet  in  the  other.  At  both  places  the 
fault  has  a  gentler  dip  southwestward  than  the  slope  on  which  it  occurs, 
so  that  the  fault  surface  at  the  points  indicated  leaves  mount  Jura  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  slope  of  mount  Grizzly.  Above  these  points  the 
fault  surface  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  slope,  but  just  below  the  siliceous 
eruptive  it  plunges  deep  into  mount  Jura  with  an  easterly  dip,  along 
which  the  three  formations  of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  are 
repeated  in  the  same  order  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  throw  of  the  fault  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  mount  Jura  is  small,  but  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain it  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  southeastern  portion  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  made  up  of  the  whole  Jurassic  series,  has  been 
shoved  far  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  Hinchman  tuff  laps  much  further 
over  upon  the  Foreman  slates  in  that  vicinity  than  further  northward. 
Their  easterly  extension  connects  directly  with  the  faulting,  and  we  may 
consider  that  the  fault,  after  passing  through  mount  Jura  with  an  easterly 
di[),  rises  to  the  surface  again  with  westerly  inclination  between  the 
Hinchman  tuff  and  the  Foreman  slates,  as  shown  in  the  section. 

The  fault  on  which  the  upper  and  eastern  portion  of  mount  Jura  has 
been  displaced  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  irregularly  curved  or  undulating 
surface,  the  general  position  of  which  is  nearly  horizontal,  with  a  low  in- 
clination to  the  southwestward,  and  the  average  hade  of  the  fault  is 
to^vard  the  upthrow.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  overturning  of  the 
Jurassic  strata  has  been  from  the  southwest  toward  the  northeast,  and 
that  the  faulting,  which  is  in  the  same  direction,  has  taken  place  subse- 
quently but  probably  in  immediate  connection  with  the  folding. 

(rcn^rfd  StrncUnr. — Consideration  of  the  unconformities  of  the  Tavlor- 
ville  section  and  of  the  structure  of  mount  Jura  i)repares  the  way  for  a 
closer  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  region. 
As  already  stated,  the  strike  of  the  strata  is  a])proximately  northwest 


*The  eurvatiire  of  the  fault  .surfacoiH  in«l<.'ed  oo.n'<i<l»riihlo,  lnit  in  this  it  does  not  diffor  from 
the  major  faults  of  t)ie  SeottiMh  Hij^hlands.  In  mount  .hiru  the  relation  of  tho  HGveral  parts  does 
in»tiipj)oar  to  be  that  of  major  and  minor  faults,  hut  rather  ditferent  portions  of  the  same  narrow 
U}nc  of  disphiceniont. 
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and  aoutheast,  so  that  the  formations  of  the  different  geoloj^c  horizi)n< 
appear  in  })elts  crossing:  tlie  region  in  that  direction.  The  long  section 
represented  in  "figure  1  crosses  these  l)elts  approximately  at  right  angles, 
and  shows  not  only  the  positions  of  the  strata  observed,  hut  also,  in  somt* 
cases,  their  connection  beneath  the  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  the  strata  have  been  either  folded  or  faulted,  or  both, 
to  bring  them  into  their  present  position,  and  it  is  important  to  det^^rmiiie 
at  the  outset,  if  possilde,  the  influence  of  each  in  developing  the  general 
structure. 

A  glance  at  the  section  of  the  region  shows  us  that  there  are  two  1h*Iis 
of  older  strata — one  in  Grizzlv  mountain  and  the  other  in  thevicinitvof 
Hosselkus  creek.  These  are  both  flanked  on  either  side  and  separaterl 
by  belts  of  younger  strata;  but  all  the  strata,  both  older  and  younger,  with 
rare  exceptions,  di])  south  westward.  This  distribution  might  arise  from 
either  folding  or  faulting.  It  so  happens,  however,  tliat  in  the  north- 
eastern belt  of  older  strata  the  anticlinal  structure  is  evident,  and  in  the 
middle  area  of  newer  ones  the  svnclinal  arrangement  is  clearly  indicate^l. 
There  is  good  reason,  therefore,  for  regarding  the  two  masses  of  older 
formations  as  brought  to  the  surface  by  anticlinal  folds  rather  than  l»v 
faults ;  })ut,  as  already  seen  in  mount  Jura,  the  folding  and  overturiiini: 
of  the  strata  may  have  been  followed  l)y  displacement. 

Genesee  Anticlinal. — The  Genesee  anticlinal  is  best  exposed  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Genesee  valley,  where  the  Trias  is  arched  unconfonii- 
ably  over  the  Carboniferous,  as  rei)resented  in  figure  2  (page  378). 

Near  the  crest  of  the  divide  l)etween  Hosselkus  creek  and  Genesee  val- 
ley, not  far  from  Robinson's,  where  the  Hosselkus  limestone  passes  t>ver 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  anticlinal,  it  disappears  on  the  western  side, 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  belt  of  eruptive  rocks  which  borders  the  anti- 
clinal immediately  upon  the  west  throughout  its  whole  extent.  On  the 
eastern  side,  however,  close  to  the  axis,  the  Hosselkus  limestone  is  well 
exposed  along  Hosselkus  creek,  ascending  its  wx'stern  branch  to  nciir 
the  Taylor  diggings,  where  it  is  intercepted  by  eruptive  rocks  but  rea]>- 
pears,  as  already  stated,  in  the  southwestern  branch  of  Peters  ravine, 
associated  with  ('arl)oniferous  and  Jurassi(»  strata. 

The  ea,stern  arm  of  the  anticlinal  is  very  irregularly  limited  by  eru))tiv('s. 
Near  (lenesee  valley  it  is  cut  ofl'  1)V  the  diorite,  leaving  only  a  narrow  hell 
of  the  Triassic  slates,  which  are  turned  up  near  the  contact  and  converteti 
into  hornfels.  F'urther  northward  it  suddenly  exi)ands,  near  Hornfeln 
point,  into  a  broad  wedge-sha])cd  area  of  the  Trail  beds,  wiiich  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Triassic.  The  area  tapers  rajndly  northwestward  under  tho 
encroachment  of  the  eruptives  from  Ketth*  Rock  mountain,  which  com- 
pletely cut  off  the  Genesee  anticlinal  on  the  southern  slope  of  Peters 
ravine. 
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Xorthern  Arm  Synclinal. — Southwest  of  the  Genesee  anticlinal  there  is  a 
l>road  synclinal  of  younger  formations,  extending  from  tlie  Mormon 
canyon  of  Indian  creek  to  nearly  three  miles  northeast  of  mount  Jura. 
The  best  exposures  of  the  strata  it  contains,  besides  those  of  mount  Jura, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  branches  of  the  northern  arm,  especially 
in  the  various  gulches  of  Foreman  ravine. 

The  detailed  arrangement  of  the  strata  within  the  synclinal  is  not  easily 
discerned.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  two  causes :  (1)  the  presence  of  a  large 
mass  of  overturned  Jurassic  strata,  which  not  only  fails  clearly  to  partake 
of  the  synclinal  structure  but  appears  by  its  unconformity  to  cover  up 
other  strata  the  repetition  of  which  might  be  recognized ;  and  (2)  except- 
ing the  Jurassic  strata,  the  formations  exposed  within  the  synclinal  are 
poor  in  fossils,  so  that  their  correlation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difii- 
cultv-  ' 

The  central  sandstone  of  the  Foreman  l)eds  is  well  exposed  in  Foreman 
ravine,  and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  slates  which  contain  occasionally 
masses  of  conglomerate  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  pebbles.     The  simi- 
larity in  the  general  character  of  the  two  bodies  of  slates  adjoining  the 
central  sandstone  on  opposite  sides,  taken  in  connection  with  the  re- 
currence at  corresponding  positions  within  them  of  rather  peculiar  con- 
iilomeratcs,  tends  strongly  to  indicate  that  they  are  the  same  formation 
with  svnclinal  connection  beneath  the  central  sandstone,  but  within  the 
Foreman  beds.     In  the  section  (figure  1)  the  place  of  the  central  sand- 
stone in  the    middle  of  the  synclinal   is   occupied   by   an   eru])tive. 
Although  the  Foreman  beds  appear  to  have  been  overturned  and  the 
f^ynclinal  closed,  so  that  for  the  most  part  the  dip  is  southwestward, 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  them  near  the  northern  end  of  mount  Jura 
that  dip  northeastward,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  part  of  the  original 
open  synclinal  yet  remains  in  that  protected  locality.     A  few  fossil  plants 
have  been  found  in  a  slaty  portion  of  the  Foreman  beds.     They  are  re- 
Karded  by   Professor  Fontaine  as  certainly  Mesozoic  and  most  probably 
lUuvtic  in  age.     A  favorable  opi)ortunity  has  not  yet  occurred  to  search 
lor  them  in  all  portions  of  the  slates. 

The  Hosselkus  limestone  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  synclinal  is 
covered  up  through  a  large  ])()rtion  of  its  extent  by  the  eruptivcs  a<l- 
jouiing  the  Foreman  beds.  It  is.  however,  well  exposed  in  this  position 
at  the  old  lime-kiln  on  the  northern  slope  of  Genesee  valley. 

It  has  been  recognized  in  tlie  southwestern  arm  of  the  synclinal,  at  an 
t'levation  of  4,8CX)  feet  on  the  slo])e  of  Grizzly  mountain  (see  figure  4), 
al)()ut  two  miles  southwest  of  Hosselkus,  where  it  is  evident  that  a  short 
(iistance  further  northward  it  must  be  concealed  from  view  beneath  the 
Jura. 
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Grizzly  AntlcUnal. — The  existence  of  the  Grizzly  anticlinal  is  not  >o 
clearly  defined  as  that  of  the  Genesee,  for  its  determination  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  one  fossiliferous  stratum,  viz,  the  Montgomery  linic- 
stone  (Silurian).  The  strata  immediately  adjoining  this  limestone  on 
both  sides  are  in  general  much  more  ancient  looking  than  those  coming' 
next  in  order,  and  if  we  proceed  far  enough  across  the  strike  in  either 
direction  from  the  Silurian  the  first  fossiliferous  strata  met  with  on  hoih 
sides  are  much  younger.  Toward  the  nortlieast  we  need  to  procivil 
only  a  short  distance,  for  the  Jura,  as  shown  in  figures  1  and  9,  appear? 
at  the  very  foot  of  mount  Grizzly ;  l)ut  in  the  opposite  direction  the  <lis- 
tance  is  much  greater.  Although  the  limestone  of  the  Shoo  Fly  hed? 
contains  a  few  crinoids,  no  determinable  fossiliferous  stratu  are  met  with 
in  that  direction  before  reaching  the  Ilosselkus  limestone  (Triassic)  near 
the  mouth  of  Rush  creek. 

Indian  Cr««k 


FuiitKK  9. — yorthcaatern  Slope  of  Grizzly  Mountain. 

K ->•  Hnrd>cr8iv<>  HrtinlHtonc ;  14  =»' Shoo  Fly  beds  (?);  17  =-=  Montgomery  limestone;  18  •»- itrizxlv 
qnartssjto;  E  --=  Eruptive  rooks. 

Tlie  distance  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Hosselkus  limestone  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  arch  is  about  two  miles,  for,  as  we  have  shown,  it  lit^ 
unconformaldy  beneath  the  middle  portion  of  mount  Jura,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  distailce  is  at  least  eight  times  as  great. 

While  in  the  Genesee  anticlinal  the  mid<lle  of  the  arch  is  clearlv  dv- 
fined  by  the  Carboniferous,  which  is  fianked  on  both  sides  bv  the 
Triassic,  in  the  (irizzly  arch  the  middle  formation  is  less  evi<lent.  The 
oldest  stratum  known  ])ositively  l)y  its  fossils  is  the  Montgomery  lime- 
stone,  which  appears  in  the  very  crest  of  (irizzly  mountain  (figure  t^'. 
It  dips  soutli westward,  overlying  the  Grizzly  (piartzite,  and  is  itseU 
overlain  bv  the  Tavlorville  slates.  As  the  Grizzlv  (luartzite  is  not  the 
e(|uivalent  of  the  Taylorville  slates,  it  is  evident  that  the  Montgoinery 
limestone  is  not  the  middle  formaticm  of  the  anticlinal.  A  careful 
scrutiny  of  tlie  folded  strata  on  the  measured  section  does  not  disclo>e 
any  repetition  which  would  locate  the  middle  of  the  arch. 

The  crest  of  a  mountain  developed  by  erosion  of  an  overturned  anti- 
clinal is  generally  formed  of  hard  strata  within  the  upper  or  long  liml^ 
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of  the  arch,  the  middle  or  lowest  stratum  of  the  arch  heinp;  exposed  on 
the  stoej)er  slope  in  the  direction  of 'the  overturning.  From  this  point 
uf  view  the  oldest  formation  in  the  Grizzly  anticlinal  is  apparently  the 
drizzly  quartzite. 

The  older  strata  in  thg  crest  of  the  Grizzly  anticlinal  are  depressed  to 
the  northward.  In  the  summit  of  Grizzly  mountain  just  north  of  the 
40th  parallel  they  have  an  elevation  of  7.700  feet.  From  this  point  they 
^^nidually  sink  4,200  feet  in  three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  hridge  across 
Indian  creek,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Taylorville,  where  they  pass 
beneath  Indian  vallev  at  ail  elevation  of  3,500  feet. 

The  western  limh  of  the  anticlinal  emhraces  all  of  the  formations  Ivinir 
i)etween  the  northern  extension  of  the  crest  of  Grizzlv  mountain  and 
Spanish  creek.  Beginning  with  the  oldest,  lying  near  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  they  occur  in  the  following  order:  Grizzly  (luartzite,  Montgomery 
Huiestone,  Taylorville  slates,  Arlington  beds  and  Shoo  Fly  })eds,  together 
having  a  total  thickness  of  over  16,000  feet. 

The  eastern  limb  of  the  Grizzly  anticlinal  was  much  contracted  aiid 
obscured  by  the  overturning,  and  none  of  the  formations  occurring  in 
the  western  arm  save  the  Ilosselkus  limestone,  which  is  bevond  the  sec- 
tion,  have  been  recognized  on  its  eastern  side.  The  obscurity  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  Jura,  which  reposes  on  the  older  strata 
unconforinably  and  covers  them  up.  It  seems  most  probable  also,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  the  case  is  still  further  complicated  by 
faulting  such  as  affected  mount  Jura. 

Taglorrille  Fault — The  terminal  i)ortions  of  the  long  section  are  com- 
l)aratively  simple.  Its  greatest  complexity  lies  near  tlie  middle,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  western  base  of  mount  Jura.  As  seen  in  considering  the 
northeastern  arm  of  the  Grizzlv  anticlinal  and  the  southwestern  arm  of 
the  adjoining  synclinal,  this  limb,  which  is  an  element  of  })oth,  must  be 
regarded  as  involving  all  the  strata  of  the  Taylorville  region  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Junissic,  inclusive,  having  a  total  thickness  of  24,orK) 
feet.  In  considering  this,  however,  we  should  reduce  the  total  amount 
i>y  2,()(X)  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  Jurassic,  which  lies  upon  the  older 
ro(  ks  unconforinably,  which  would  leave  22,500  feet  for  the  section  from 
tlic  Silurian  to  the  Triassic,  inclusive.  The  actual  thickness  of  the  rocks, 
measured  from  the  Grizzly  anticlinal  to  the  middle  of  the  northern  arm 
synclinal,  is  only  about  9,000  feet,  so  that  13,500  feet  of  strata  have  sud- 
<lenly  disai)peared  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  section. 

Tlie  structure  of  mount  Jura  at  once  suggests  that  the  disappearance 
of  this  large  body  of  strata  may  be  due  to  a  j)rofound  fault  along  the 
nortli eastern  slo^ie  of  Grizzly  mountain.  The  fault  which  we  have  found 
distinctly  marked  in  mount  Jura  leaves  its  southwestern  sloi)e  for  mount 
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(irizzl\'  on  the  opposite  side  of  Indian  creek,  just  where  we  would  exp<*<.t 
the  fault  to  occur.  Furtlierniorc,-  the  Jura  fault  has  i)roduced  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  effects,  different  only  in  degree  from  those  we* seek  t*» 
explain. 

The  fault  surface  and  son)e  of  the  strata  beneath  liave  been  exjw>?JiHl 
by  erosion  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  mount  Jura,  but  the  immediate 
result  of  this  faulting  was  to  narrow  the  belt  of  Triassic  exposures  and 
cover  them  up  to  the  northeastward  of  mount  Jura  by  shoving  over  upon 
them  the  Jurassic  formations  from  the  south  westward. 

The  completely  brecciated  quartz-pori)hyry  or  quartz-porphyrite  which 
occurs  so  abundantly  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  mount  Grizzly  over- 
lying the  fault  was,  in  many  cases  at  least,  brecciated  at  the  time  of  it- 
eruption,  but  in  other  cases  it  more  closely  resembles  a  fault  breccia  and 
its  genesis  may  then  properly  be  attributed  to  the  displacement. 

The  position  of  tlie  fault  on  the  lower  slope  of  Grizzly  has  not  been 
definitely  traced  out,  as  it  has  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  mount  Juni. 
It  gradually  sinks  to  the  northward  with  the  crest  of  Grizzh%  reachiuL' 
Indian  creek  some  distance  above  the  bridge.  Continuing  in  the  same 
direction,  near  Chapman's  it  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of  the  northwestern 
corner  of  mount  Jura ;  thence  it  cro.wses  the  northern  arm  and  follows  tlu- 
eastern  slope  of  the  curved  ridge  between  Cook  canyon  and  Indian  valK-y 
toward  Mountain  uieadows. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  northern  arm  the  quartz-porphyry  so 
abundant  on  the  slopes  of  mount  Grizzly  is  shoved  far  over  to  the  north- 
eastward upon  the  Foreman  beds,  so  that  the  Jurassic  formations,  if  they 
extend  northwestward  beyond  the  northern  arm,  are  chieflv  or  wh oil v 
covered  up  by  the  fault.  To  the  southward  along  the  slope  of  Grizzly 
the  position  of  the  fault  has  not  been  definitely  traced. 

From  the  relative  positions  of  the  Hosselkus  limestone,  as  seen  in  the 
long  section  and  further  to  the  westward,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  displacement  in  the  Taylorville  fault.  This  limestone  crops 
out  about  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  the  axis  of  the  northern 
arm  synclinal,  so  that  its  position  in  the  other  arm  of  the  synclinal  would 
be  underneath  the  middle  portion  of  mount  Jura.  The  strike  of  this 
limestone,  at  its  outcrop  on  the  slope  of  mount  Grizzly  southwest  (»f 
( Jenesee,  carries  it  beneath  mount  Jura  near  the  middle.  If»  now,  the 
Shoo  Fly  limestone  is  Triassic  (Hosselkus),  as  there  is  some  reason  for 
su})j)osing,  the  thickness  of  the  strata  between  the  Hosselkus  limestono 
and  the  Silurian  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Grizzly  arch  is  about 
ir)J(){)  feet,  and  the  Silurian  should  be  expected  below  the  fault  nearly 
five  miles  southwest  of  the  Hosselkus  limestone  underlying  the  middle 
of  mount  Jura.    This  would  make  the  displacement  of  the  Silurian 
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limestone  about  four  miles.  If  the  Shoo  Flv  limestone  is  Carboniferous 
the  displacement  must  be  greater.  As  this  determination  is  based  on 
estimated  distances  and  uniformity  of  dip,  it  can  only  be  considered  a 
mere  approximation.  However,  in  magnitude  it  is  not  extraordinary 
as  compared  with  the  displacement  of  similar  overthrust  faults  in  the 
northwestern  highlands  of  Scotland  *  the  Kocky  mountains  of  Canada f 
and  the  southern  Appalachians.  J 

The  Taylorville  fault,  as  we  have  traced  it  across  the  northern  arm.  is 
found  to  have  an  irregularly  undulating  surface,  with  a  very  low  general 
inclination  south  westward,  and  is  in  fact  part  of  the  same  fault  which 
affects  mount  Jura.  When  we  compare  the  total  displacement  along  the 
Taylorville  overthrust  (about  4  miles)  with  the  maximum  faulting  ex- 
perienced by  the  overturned  strata  of  mount  Jura  (three-fourths  of  a 
mile)  we  find  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  over  three  miles.  This  dif- 
ference is  large  and  suggestive.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  supposed 
displacement  of  the  Taylorville  fault  is  too  great,  yet  it  is  quite  improb- 
able that  it  is  so  small  as  one  mile.  The  Taylorville  fault  may  have  had 
its  inception  in  the  folding  that  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Triassic,  so 
that  a  large  part  of  its  displacement  may  be  j)re-Jurassic. 

The  Taylorville  fault  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  normal  fault,^^  but 
later  observations  strongly  indicate  that  it  is  an  overthrust.  Evidence 
has  not  been  found  to  show  positively  that  there  has  been  any  consider- 
able amount  of  motion  along  the  Taylorville  fault  within  the  later 
geologic  epochs.  The  Tertiary  stream  which  deposited  the  Johnson 
gravels  appears  to  cross  the  fault  immediately  south  of  the  fortieth  par- 
allel, and  at  that  point,  according  to  Mr.  Turner,]  |  the  "  amount  of  fault- 
ing has  been  comparatively  slight." 

Summary. 

There  are  in  the  Taylorville  region  18  sedimentary  formations  and  17 
eruptive  masses.  The  former  have  a  total  thickness  of  24,500  feet ;  17,500 
feet  are  probably  Paleozoic,  and  7,000  feet  are  Mesozoic. 

Among  the  sedimentary  rocks,  one  horizon  in  the  Silurian,  two  in  the 
Carboniferous,  three  or  more  in  the  Trias  and  five  in  the  Jura  have  been 
definitely  recognized  by  fossils. 

♦"The  Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Scottinh  Highlands:"  A.  Geikie,  Nftture,  vol.  xxxi,  1881,  p.  29;  also 
"Report  on  the  Recent  Work  of  the  Geologic  Survey  in  the  Northwest  Highlands  of  Scotland:"  A. 
Geikie,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xliv,  1888,  p.  378. 

t" Report  on  the  Geologic  Structure  of  a  Portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;"  R.  6.  McConnell, 
(ff»ol.  Survey  Canada,  Annual  Report  for  1880,  part  D. 

J  The  Overthrust  Faults  of  the  Southern  Appalachians;  C.  Willard  Hayes,  Bull.  (Jeol.  Soc.  Am., 
vol.  2,  pp.  141-164,  pis.  2  and  a. 

\  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bulletin  no.  33,  p.  13;  also  Eighth  Ann.  Ropt.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  426. 

I!  H.  W.  Turner;  Mohawk  Lake  Beds  :   Bull.  Phil.  Soc.  of  Washington,  vol.  xi,  p.  406. 

LIU— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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Among  the  eruptives  there  is  great  variety.  Their  extrava^jation,  be- 
ginning early  in  the  Paleozoic,  recurred  vigorously  in  the  Triassic  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Jurassic,  and,  finally,  also  in  the  Neocene  and  Pleistocene. 

The  dioritic  rocks  of  the  region  are  a  portion  of  tlie  great  granitoid 
mass  of  the  upper  Sierra  Nevada,  and  are  evidently  eruptive,  with  well 
defined  contact  phenomena  in  Triassic  formations.  Their  eruption  is^ 
certainly  post-Triaasic,*  and  may  have  taken  place  immediately  at  it.'^ 
close  or  after  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic. 

'^riiere  are  at  least  four  unconformities  in  the  geologic  column  of  the 
Taylorville  region.  Designated  by  the  horizon's  between  which  they 
occur,  they  are  as  follows:  Pleistocene-Neocene, "Neocene-Jura,  Jura- 
Trias,  Trias-Carboniferous. 

During  the  greater  j)art,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Paleozoic  the  sea 
covered  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  northern  i)ortion  of  the  Siemi 
Nevada. 

The  great  disturbance  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  an  uplift,  forming  land  during  the  early  Tria^^sic ;  l)ut  if  so. 
it  subsided  and  wjis  ready  to  receive  the  deposits  of  the  upper  Triassio. 

The  disturbance  at  the  close  of  tbe  Triassic  forme<l  no  land  in  the  north- 
ern Sierra  region,  but  that  which  closed  the  Jurassic  was  accomi)anied  by 
a  great  upheaval,  excluding  the  seg,  to  the  western  base  of  the  Sierras. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Tavlorville  region  involves  a  svnclinal 
and  two  limiting  anticlinals. 

After  the  folds  were  overturned  toward  the  northeast,  the  (irizzlv  auti- 
clinal  was  affected  bv  an  overthrust  fault  in  the  same  direction.  The 
throw  along  this  fault  in  the  older  strata  is  so  much  greater  than  in  thot^e 
of  Jurassic  age  as  to  suggest  that  a  large  part  of  the  displacement  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  Triiissic  and  was  followed  by  movement  on  the 
same  i)lane  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic. 


•Oil  this  i>oiut  Mt'o  al8o"NoteH  ou  the  Kurly  (^rotat-fOJis  of  Californiti  nini  Ore>roii,'  by  ('.  F. 
Mocker:  Bull,  (ifol,  Hoo.  .Vm.,  vol.  'J,  p.  3H). 
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IXTRODIKTION. 

The  results  given  in  thin  paper  are  preliminary,  but  it  will  be  seen 
'>y  those  familiar  with  such  resoardies  that  my  opinions,  although  for 
obvious  reasons  here  considered  as  i)rovisional  and  therefore  su])ject  to 
revision  in  final  publications,  have  been  based  upon  abundant  materials. 
These  c()nsist  of  four  different  collections:  The  first  was  made  by  Mr. 
I-  C.  Russell  and  bv  the  author  and  his  son  in  the  sunnner  of  LSSS,  and 

LIV— Bui.f,.  Onor,.  Sor.  Am.,  Vor,.  3,  1«91.  {']U7t) 
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showed  the  existence  of  the  Lias  *  and  Oolite  in  mount  Jura,  near  Tay- 
lorville,  Plumas  county,  California,  and  the  need  of  making  furtlier 
researches  in  this  locality.  The  second  was  gathered  hy  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller 
and  the  author  in  the  summer  of  1890,  and  this,  together  with  a  third 
collection  made  during  the  same  season  hy  Dr.  Cooper  Curtice,  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  distinct  fauna  in  the  Hinchman  tuff.  Ii  i- 
only  just  to  add  that  Dr.  Curtice  was  the  first  to  find  this  fauna  at  the 
localit}^  named  by  Mr.  Diller  Curtice  clijf.  The  fourth  was  collected  in 
the  field  season  of  1891  by  Mr.  Diller  and  the  author,  assiste<l  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Paul  and  James  Storrs.  This  enabled  us  to  define  the  different 
faunas  more  exactly  and  Ijrought  to  Ught,  in  a  locality  discovered  b\^  the 
indefatigable  exploration  of  Mr.  Diller,  an  additional  fauna  in  the  Bit-k- 
nell sandstone.  The  success  and  accuracy  of  the  results  attained  in  such 
a  difficult  field  and  in  po  short  a  time  are  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Diller,  who  surveyed  the  surface  minutely,  leaving  literally  not  the 
smallest  outcrop  unexamined ;  and  his  hearty  cooperation  and  s\in- 
pathy  with  the  work  of  the  paleontologist  cannot  be  repaid  by  this 
formal  public  acknowledgment.  The  author  desires  also  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  return  his  thanks  to  Mr.  I.  C.  Russell  for  similar  favors 
during  the  summer  wdien  they  were  associated  at  Taylorville  and  in  the 
more  extended  exploration  of  the  known  localities  of  the  Jura  and  Tria? 
at  the  west. 

So  far  my  experience  with  geologists  has  demonstrated  tl)at  by  coopera- 
tion the  i)aleontologist  gathers  larger  and  better  collections  in  the  same 
time,  being  freed  from  the  need  of  doing  strictly  geologic  work,  while  the 
geologist  reaps  a  reciprocal  advantage  in  being  able  to  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  his  own  department.  There  is  also  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  criticism  and  information  arising  from  the  intimate  relations 
of  the  work  done  in  both  departments  which  has  a  decided  influence 
on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  results.  Tlie  time  saved  is  very 
considerable,  since  it  frequently  happens  that  a  new  locality  indicatetl 
by  a  few  fossils  picked  up  by  the  geologist  or  one  of  his  party  can  he  at 
once  explored  and  the  value  of  the  evidence  ascertained  on  the  spot : 
whereas  had  the  fossils  been  taken  home  for  examination,  oither  they 
would  fail  to  justify  any  definite  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  age  ot 
the  rock  or  else  be  the  occasion  of  another  visit  to  the  same  place,  in- 
volving sometimes  considerable  expenditure  in  money  and  time. 

Many  of  the  species  are  not  yet  named,  but  in  all  possible  axses  their 
European  congeners  are  cited ;  and  this  is  (juite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  preliminary  notice,  which  was  written  in  order  that  Mr. 


•  Professor  JuU»p  Maroon  had  in  his  firticlo  "  (Jt-oloj^ic  de  la  Californie"  (Buli.  Sac.  G^h)I.  df  In 
Franco,  ser.  3,  vol.  xi,  'Sii'J,  p.  411)  stated  that  tlie  Hardgrave  sandstone  whs  Liassic.     . 
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Diller  s  geologic  essay  might  be  read  in  connection  with  the  paleontol- 
ogy, so  far  as  his  work  and  mine  cover  the  same  ground. 

The  Trias. 

DiJirovery. — The  abundance  and  good  preservation  of  the  fossils  in  the 
Monotls  bed  of  the  Swearinger  slates  was  made  known  by  the  survey  of 
California  under  J.  D.  Whitney,  and  they  were  accurately  described  by 
(Jabb  in  the  first  volume  on  the  [)aleontology  of  California.  The  Hard- 
grave  sandstone  was  also  found  by  this  survey,  and  some  of  the  fossils 
of  this  bed  were  described  bv  Meek  in  the  same  volume.  One  cannot 
praise  too  highly  the  work  of  these  explorers  and  authors  when  the  great 
difficulties  under  which  they  labored,  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet,  are 
taken  into  consideration.  They  established  all  that  was  desired  at  that 
time,  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  Trias  and  Jura  in  the 
Sierras;  and  this  primary  fact  and  the  publication  of  the  fossils  also  led 
to  the  explorations  of  which  the  results  are  given  in  this  pai)er.  If  these 
la.^t  are  in  their  turn  eriually  suggestive  and  useful  to  our  successors,  they 
will  have  fulfilled  all  reasonable  anticipations. 

Swearinger  Slates:  Monotis  Bed. — The  first  and  oldest  fauna  of  the  Trias 
Avas  found  at  the  locality  made  known  by  the  California  survey  near 
Robinson's  ranch.*  These  slates  were  filled  with  shells  of  Monotis  snb- 
circnluris,  (rabb,  a  species  so  close  to  the  tyj)ical  M,  salinarln,  Schloth., 
that  I  have  grave  doubts  if  it  be  really  a  distinct  species.  So  far,  at  least, 
I  have  failed  in  finding  any  difterential  characteristic. 

The  fossils  of  M.  sabciradarU  are  closely  compressed,  and  the  species 
grew  in  banks,  as  did  its  congener  in  limestones  at  Hallstatt,  though 
its  habitat  must  have  been  a  clay  bottom.  The  Monotis  is  accom- 
paiiied  by  PecJen  deformis,  Gabb,  which  is,  however,  not  abundant. 
Hemientolium  (Posidonomya)  dai/tonensis,  sp.  Gabb,t  is  an  equally  rare 
f*pecies,  and  Modiola  triffta-trrrformis  is  ntill  rarer. 

Daomlla  Bed. — In  the  U[)per  part  of  the  same  slates  and  closely  under- 
lying the  limestone  there  is  a  fauna  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
slates  below,  X  comprising — 

Monotis  subci  radar  is,  Gabb,  rare. 
Daondlu  tenuistriata^  n.  sp.,  rare. 

♦This  or  some  neighboririK  establi«hnieiit  was  then  called  (iifford's  ranch. 

tThis  i«  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  which  I  have  i-alled  Hemientolium.  The  young  until  a  com- 
paratively late  stage  has  the  straight  hinge  line  given  in  Gabb's  figure  (Geol.  Surv.  Cal.,  Pal.,  vol.  i, 
1KG4,  pi.  6,  fig.  32).  Subsequently  tlio  anterior  hinge  line  is  rievelopeil  into  an  acute  ascending  wing 
rp'^etnblinlg  the  anterior  wing  of  Entolium  cornntum  (sp.  Quenst.)  of  the  Jura,  but  no  corresponding 
t'xtension  of  the  ponterior  wing  is  developed. 

JThi.«5ie  provisionally  calletl  the  Z)ao»c/to  bed,  but  it  is  not  yet  positively  ascertained  that  the 
fauna  i»  separable  from  that  of  the  Rhabdoceras  limestone. 
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HemieiitjoliHm  daytonenAi^^  n.  g.,  very  rare. 
Modiold  (rujutetrffformls,  n.  sp.,  well  represented. 
Ariridft  miici^onaUf,  Gabb,  eonimon. 
Inoeeramm  {?)  gerrllWddes,  n.  sp.,  rare. 
Pecten  mexpectfuis,  n.  8p.,  well  represented. 
TAriui  acuta,  n.  sp.,  well  represented. 

This  fauna  therefore  (contains  all  of  the  species  found  in  the  Moiuffi-" 
bed  below,  but  Monotis  hits  beeome  very  rare,  while  Modlolu  is  well  rep- 
resented. Among  the  remaining  si)ecies,  Daonelh  alone  is  peculiar  to 
this  level,  and  Arlcida  mucronata  is  characteristic,  being  found  here  as  a 
common  fossil,  while  both  above  and  below  this  it  is  rare,  and  intho 
limestone  it  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller  and  of  a  different  variety,  Iiwcmwi"-^ 
(jerviUiodeM  is  also  characteristic  of  this  level. 

Khabdoceras  Bed. — Immediately  above  the  slates  is  a  narrow  band  of 
limestone  containing  an  abundant  fauna  which,  however,  could  not  l>t' 
exhaustively  exj)lored  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  character  aiul 
small  extent  of  the  superficial  outcrops.     It  comprises — 

Monotis  sid>ruTidaris,  Gabb,  very  rare. 

Avicaln  mucronata^  Gabb,  very  rare. 

Pecten  defornm,"^xMj^  very  rare. 

Pecten  huiieid,  n.  sp.,  well  represented. 

Modiola  trlquir'trivJormiH^  n.  sp.,  well  represented. 

Myacitcfi,  n.  sp.,  common. 

Nucula  tenuis,  n.  sp.,  commcm. 

Lima  acuta y  n.  sp.,  well  represented. 

Lima,  s[).  (?),  a  large,  almost  smooth  cast. 

(htnvn,  s]).  (?),  one  imperfect  valve. 

Tnoceramus  (?)  sim2)leA\  n.  sp.,  rare. 

RhynchonelUi  solitaria,  n.  sp. 

Arrestes  californicnsiiiiy  n.  sp.,  connnoi}. 

Halorites  atnericanus,  rare. 

Ammonites  ramaaarri,  Gabl),  rare. 

Rhabdorent'^  rusMrlli,^  n.  sj).,  rare. 

Atraciite^^,  sp.  (?),  well  represented. 

The  fauna  of  the  limestone  difici*s  markedly  from  that  of  the  upi^'r 
slates  and  still  more  from  the  lower  slates.  It  has  all  the  species  men- 
tioned as  occurring  below,  but  they  are  all  rare  except  Modiola,  Pfdrn 
lasi<eni  and  Linw  acuta.  As  additions  we  find  to  be  abundant  Myuntc-^ 
and  Nucul(t,  with  a  large  Lima,  an  (hinea  and  a  BhynchoneUa,     There  arc 

•  L>e(ii<*atcMl  to  Mr.  I.  C.  UiisseU  iu  luemorv  of  oar  work  in  the  field. 
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some  cephalopoda;  Arcestes  is  abundant,  and  a  npecies  of  HaloHte»  ap- 
l)ear«.  There  is  also  the  remarkable  Rhabdoceras,  a  straight  species  of 
the  Triassic  ceratitin»  representing  Bnctrlies  among  Devonian  goniatitina^ 
and  BaeaUtei^  among  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  ammonitina*.  There  is 
hIho  one  of  the  two  primitive  forms  of  belemnoids,  Atractites,  which  is, 
however,  represented  by  two  fragments,  each  exhibiting  the  phragmocone 
and  part  of  tlie  guard. 

All  of  these  species,  from  Afonotis  to  the  cephalopoda,  are  forms  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  the  younger  Trias,  and  if  found  in  Europe  would 
unhesitatingly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Noric  series.  After 
having  expressed  this  as  a  provisional  opinion  in  public,  I  found  that 
Mojsisovics,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  establish  the  sub- 
tlivisions  of  the  Trias  on  a  sound  basis,  had  already  published  the  same 
i»j)inion  in  considering  the  fossils  described  by  Gabb  in  the  i)aleontology 
of  Calift)rnia.* 

Ilidohia  Bed. — Above  tlie  Rluibdoceras  limestone  lie  unfossiliferous 
(^uartzites,  but  to  the  westward,  near  the  top  of  the  Car])oniferous  spur 
(so  called  on  account  of  the  presence  of  fossiliferous  rocks  of  that  system), 
we  found  a  bed  of  slates  containing  Halohla  occurring  in  banks  as  did 
the  Monotia  below  on  the  Triassic  spur. 

These  shells  have  the  large  anterior  ear  as  in  Halohla  ritgosa,  a  charac- 
teristic species  of  the  upper  Noric  and  lower  Karnic  series  in  the  Alps, 
according  to  Mojsisovics,  and  there  are  some  forms  approximating  to 
Hnlohia  Hiiperha  of  the  K«arnic.     The  incoming  of  Halobia  after  DaoneUa, 
which  occurs  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Monotia  bed,  suggests  that  we 
have  here  a  fragmentary  but  parallel  history  to  that  in  the  Alpine  Triits 
so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Mojsisovics.     Thus,  the  MonotU  and  Rhah- 
'h)rerai<  beds  will  j>robably  prove  to  be  characteristic  fragments  of  the 
Xoric  series,  while  the  Halobia  slates  and  Hosselkus  limestone  of  Diller 
may  prove  to  be  j)assage  beds  from  the  Noric  to  the  Karnic  series.    These 
slatcj!  contain  calcareous  portions,  and  in  a  small  mass  of  this  kind  a 
fra«;ment  of  a  species  of  Tropites  occurred  which  was  sufficiently  well 
preserved  to  show  the  very  peculiar  form  and  similar  markings  to  those 
<»f  the  well  known  lower  Karnic  species,  TropitcA  subbnllatus.     This  was 
ac(!oinpanic<l  by  an  Arresfes  and  fragments  of  Atractite*<  identical  with  the 
"^iH'cries  occurring  a])ove  in  the  Hosselkus  limestone.     It  is  possible  tliat 
the  calcareous  slates  and  their  fossils  occurred  immediately  below  the 
Hosselkus  limestone,  but  of  this  there  are  at  present  no  positive  proofs. 
Um^lkiiii  Lhnexfone. — The  Hosselkus  limestone  occurs  above  the  Halobia 
elates  on  Carboniferous  spur,  and  contains  the  same  iovuM^  oi  AtrartitfH 


*rrfH»r  Pelocypodcn— Gtitt.  Dnonttla  ii,  Halobia:  Abh.  li.  k.  k.  geol.  UoichMjinst.,  B.  vii,  1874,  S.  4. 
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and  Arccste.%  together  with  a  Tropites  Avhicli  may  be  the  young  of  tin 
species  of  this  genus  occurring  in  the  Halobia  slates.  The  forms  com- 
prise— 

(I)  Arce>tte^-phtjlum  of  A.  torn/tti;  Noric  and  Karnic. 

'"        "  ^.  (faleati;  Noric. 

"        "  A,  hicarlnnii ;  upper  Noric  and  lower  Karnk-. 
"  A.  sublahiail;  Karnic. 
Badiotitf'fi,  allied  to  B.  eiyx,  Mojsis. ;  upper  Noric  and  lower  Karnic. 
Juvavites,  allied  to  /.  erUchi,  Mojsis. ;  upper  Noric  and  lower  Karnic. 
Tropiten^  may  be  young  of  species  occurring  in  Halobia  slates;  Karni«'. 
Atractitfi*. 

Arrefiteji  (I)  is  very  abundant,  but  whether  the  other  forms  are  abun- 
dant or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  present.  The  materials  gathered  show- 
that  the  rock  is  full  of  fossils,  but  these  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  reason- 
ahle  time  by  means  of  surface  work.  Besides  the  species  mentiomil 
there  is  a  form  of  Acrorhordireraii,  with  finer  costii?  than  tliose  occurring 
in  the  Muschclkalk,  a  pos.*<ible  Balatoaitcs^  like  B.  waageni  of  the  Noric. 
and  some  other  fragments  of  ccratitinre,  all  indicating  a  fauna  rich  in 
anmionoids,  which  will  some  day  yield  a  good  harvest  to  patient  work. 

General  Eenmrka, — The  results  of  explorations  made  up  to  the  present 
time  admit  of  some  general  comparisons,  which,  although  by  no  means 
conclusive,  are  suggestive  and  interesting. 

The  Trias  of  Idaho  (Aspen  mountains,  near  Soda  springs)  has  a  well 
marked  Triassic  fauna,  with  fossil  cephalopods  recognized  in  Europe  hy 
^lojsisovics,  Steinmann  and  Karpinsky  as  belonging  to  the  Igwer  part  oi 
the  Triassic  system,  and,  after  careful  re-examination  of  the  fossils,  T  find 
strong  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  oi)inion  is  probably  correct.  Tlii"? 
fauna  appears  to  be  more  nearly  the  eciuivalent  of  that  of  the  Werferntr 
beds  of  the  middle  Buntersandstein  of  the  German  Tria,s  than  of  any 
other. 

The  Trias  of  the  Star  Peak  range  in  the  Humboldt  region,  Nevada, 
contains  an  unmistakably  younger  fauna.  Before  reading  the  similiir 
opinion  of  Mojsisovics,  pul)lishcd  in  his  superb  work  "  Die  Cephal*'- 
l)oden  der  Mediterranean  Trias-Provinz,"  I  had  arrived  independently 
at  the  same  opinion,  that  this  iauna  belongs  to  the  ^luschelkalk  and  not 
to  the  younger  Saint  Cassian  stage,  as  formerly  supposed.  When  tin- 
sj)e(*ies  are  properly  published  the  parallelism  with  the  Muschelkalk  wih 
])e  readily  seen,  since  well  preserved  cephalopods  are  al)undant. 

The  Trias  of  Taylorville  is  (^uite  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  other  two 
localities,  and  it  is  very  suggestive  that  its  age,  as  indicated  by  the  fossil.-, 
is  that  of  the  Noric  and  Karnic  series  in  the  upper  Trias. 
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The  Jura. 

Lower  Jura  or  Lias  {Hardgrnce  Sandstone). — The  Hard^ravc  sandstone 
contains  the  remains  of  a  very  al)un(lant  fauna  and  the  fossils  arc  siiffi- 
( iently  well  preserved. 

The  most  abundant  species  are  the  following:  Perten  aadipVicaivn, 
Meek,  is  to  be  expected  wherever  this  sandstone  occurs  and  can  be  called 
its  characteristic  fossil  in  this  region  ;  Entolhnn  mechi  is  perhaps  the  next 
in  abundance  and  is  almost  as  widespread  in  distribution ;  Pinna  erpanti<i 
is  not  found  everywhere,  but  it  forms  banks  like  Odnra  or  Vn'w  in  some 
places  and  is  often  found  associated  with  the  two  above  named. 

The  age  of  the  Hardgrave  has  been  detenuined  by  cumulative  evi- 
dence. That  it  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Lias,  as  previously  stated 
by  Professor  Jules  Marcou,  became  evident  after  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  fossils,  but  the  fact^  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more 
likely  a  member  of  the  upper  Lias  than  of  the  lowest  Lias  were  more 
difficult  of  accpiisition.  It  contains  many  fossils  having  affinities  with 
those  of  the  lowest  or  infra  Lias,  and  the  Modiola  and  Mi/tihts  might  even 
liave  0(!curred  in  the  uppermost  Trias  or  Rhsetic.  On  the  other  hand, 
Some  forms  have  very  close  relatit)ns  to  the  same  genera  as  they  ap{)ear 
in  the  Mormon  sandstone,  or  Oolite,  of  the  same  locality.  Pinna,  Ger- 
rdlia,  Ctenostreon,  Entolinm,  Trigonia  and  Cidarls  show  an  assemblage  of 
upper  Lias  types.  The  species  of  Entolinm  and  Cienostrron  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  the  Oolite  above,  and  one  species  of  Trigonia  resembles 
the  young  of  a  species  from  the  Oolite  of  western  P^urope.  The  most 
'•onclusive  evidence,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  single  well  preserved 
specimen  of  Glifphe.a,  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  the  typical 
locality  close  to  the  village  of  Taylorsville,  and  the  Goniomtja,  allied  to 
<T.  V'Hcriptay  Agassiz. 

The  42  species  exhibited,  which  were  selected  from  the  collections  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  do  not  represent  the  entire  fauna.  I  have  still 
farther  restricted  the  list  given  below  to  those  sp(»cies  which  are  eitlier 
characteristic  or  have  been  described  and  figured  or  can  be  closely  com- 
pared with  representative  Euroi>ean  si)ecies : 

Taylorville,  California.  Europe. 

Montliraulda,  n.  sp.  (?).  M.  haimei,  Chap,  et  Dewal. ;  lower 

Liiis. 
Oifinraj  up,  Ostraa  iiregtdaris,  Vhu.\h  et  Dewal.; 

inferior  Lias  to  middle  Lias. 
fHnra,  n.  sp.  Odnta  arielix,  Quenst. ;  lower  Lias. 

.biO/;j/a,  n.  sp.  Anomia    driattda,    Tenp    et    Piette; 

lower  Lias. 
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Taylor ville,  Cnliforn in . 

Modiohy  n.  wp. 
MijtihiSy  n.  .s[). 
MytiuiH^  n.  sp. 

Pinna  cxpunsa^  u.  sj). 
(rrrrillia  lineanSj  n.  sp. 

GenriUla  f/ujantea^  n.  sp. 
(ierrWia  gijjantea,  n.  8[). 

Aw/K/,  n.  sp. 

Lima,  n.  sp. 

Lima,  n.  sp. 

CtouMrcon^  ii.  sp. 

Pecten  acdtipliratus,  ^feek.  1 
/yimr/  .sinnat((,  *' 

L/?Ha  rertlcoHafa,  "        i 

Pecten^  n.  sj). 

PertOK  n.  sj). 

Entolivm  mecki,  n.  sp.    ' 

Goniomya,  n.  sp. 
Pholadornya^  n.  sp. 

Plenromyay  n.  sp. 

Ti^icfonia,  n.  sp. 
Triffonia,  n.  sp. 

Cidarijij  n.  sp. 

Glyph  iff  I  punctata,  n.  s]>. 


Modiola  pMrnoti,  Quenst. ;  lower  Lia>. 
Mytilas  psilonoti,  Quenst. ;  lower  Liu\ 
Mytilns  terqaemian  «.s,  Chap,  et  Dewal. ; 

lower  Lias. 
Pinna  hartmnnai,  Auct. ;  lower  Lia^. 
Gervillia  laucf'olata,  QueiLst. ;  uj»}Mr 

Lias. 
Gerrillia  rn/c»7o/VZf.y,  Quenst. ;  Oolit»'. 
Gervillia  hetacaJw,  Quenst.;  niid(ll< 

Lias.  . 
Lima  nodnlona,  Terq.  et  Piette ;  lowtT 

Lias. 
/>?«ia  chartu,  Dum. ;  lower  Lias. 
Lima  gahithea.  Dura. ;  upper  Lia^. 
JAma  tnhercidat/x.  Dura.;  lower Lia<. 

Lima  aadicoiitata,  Schiibl.;  inferiur 
Oolite. 

Pecten    tertorinSy    Goldf. ;    Lia"^   aii'l 

Oolite. 
Pecten    dextilis,    Miinst. ;    Tiias   an'l 

Oolite, 
Pecten    demis.y(s,    Goldf. ;    Lias   an<l 

Oolite. 
Goniomya  v-scripta,  Ag. ;  upper  Lias. 
Pholadoinya   ambigna,   Sow. ;   upj'^r 

Lias. 
Pleuromya    striatuh,    Dum.;    ujipor 

Lias. 
Trigonia  costata.  Sow. ;  middle  Lia>. 
Trigonia    coHtatula,    Lycett :    inferior 

Oolite. 
Cidaris,  Quenst, ;  upper  Lias. 
Glyphsea    solitana,     Oj>p. ;    inferior 

Oolite. 


I  showed  the  unique  fossil  Glyphfva  punctata, oiy^\nch  the  carapace  (uitli 
the  exco])ti()n  of  the  tip  of  tiie  rostrum)  is  well  preserved,  to  Profe-'-^or 
Walter  Faxon,  of  the  ^ruseuni  of  Comparative  Zoology,  well  known  as 
an  exjjert  carcinologist,  and  he  at  once  ])laced  it  in  the  Jura  under  tlip 
name  of  Glyplut^a.  G.  mlitaria,  0pp.,  of  the  lowest  Oolite,  zone  of  Tritjofun 
narifi,  is  not  onlv  verv  close  to  our  American  form  in  the  oharacteristies 
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(»f  the  sutures  of  the  caraj)a('e,  but  the  surface  has  the  rare  sculpturing 
<)f  punctation  in  place  of  the  usual  tuberculation  found  in  most  species 
of  this  genus,  a  peculiarity  also  characteristic  of  G.  punciatn.  Such  forms 
118  these  and  the  evidently  close  alliance  and  probable  continuity  of  the 
fauna  through  migration  with  that  of  the  Mormon  sandstone  suggest 
that  the  Hardgrave  sandstone  should  be  classed  as  upper  Lias  in  spite 
of  the  lai^e  number  of  forms  which  are  represented  by  species  occurring 
also  in  the  lower  and  middle  Lias  in  Europe. 

The  homogeneous  character  of  the  rock  and  the  association  of  fossils 
found  in  the  larger  masses  of  it  led  also  to  the  conclusion  that  it  repre- 
sented only  one  bed  in  the  upper  Lias,  but  such  minute  researches  as 
would  have  established  this  beyond  question  were  not  practicable. 

Middk  Jfira  or  Oolite:  Thompson  Limestone  (()j)ls  Bed). — Mr.  Diller's 
close  and  repeated  investigations  of  the  stratigraphy  have  placed  the 
0^;/.v  bed  below  the  Mormon  sandstone  in  the  chronologic  series,  and 
my  studies,  although  they  led  me  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
fauna  was  ^unger,  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  any  evidence 
that  can  be  said  to  contradict  his  conclusions.  The  j)resence  of  a  large 
form  of  Xerhmi  with  the  columella,  showing  the  typical  ridges  of  the 
normal  forms  of  this  group,  indicate  that  this  limestone  is  not  older  than 
the  inferior  Oolite,  and  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  it  is  older  than  the 
Mormon  sandstone  it  will  probably  be  proved  to  be  a  member  of  the 
inferior  Oolite. 

A  large  species  of  Opis  is  as  abundant  in  some  places  as  the  Nevinea, 
and  this  genus,  which  is  recorded  in  P]urope  as  beginning  in  the  Trias,  is 
usually  small  throughout  the  lower  and  middle  Jura.  The  only  Euro- 
pean species  approximating  to  that  of  this  limestone  is  the  Opis  paradoxa, 
as  figured  by  Buvignier,*  whicli  occurs  in  the  Corallian  of  the  upper 
Jura.  A  species  of  Tetrhnttnla,  a])pareiitly  identical  with  the  large  char- 
acteristic species  of  the  Mormon  sandstone,  also  occurs  abundantly  in 
this  bed.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small  gasteroj)ods  and  otlier  fos- 
sils requiring  further  investigation. 

Mormon  Sandstone  {Sph^'rorems  Bed  j. — This  bed  contains  the  remains 
of  a  more  varied  fjiuna  than  that  of  the  Hardgrave  sandstone:  In  some 
places,  especially  upon  spur  8  of  Mr.  Diller's  map,  the  fossils  are  in  ex- 
cellent preservation  ;  but  in  some  localities  merely  superficial  work  does 
not  give  good  results,  the  rock  being  apt  to  be  very  frial>le.  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  greatest  treasures  await  resurrection  at  the  hands  of  those 
able  to  dig  deeply  into  the  stony  matrix. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  point  out  the  characteristic  fossils  in  this  bed 

*Stat.  K^oL,  mill.,  int'tiil.  vt  piil.  <lii  D^^jmrt.  tie  h\  Meuso.  lfi,'>*2.  pi.  13,  figx,  37-42. 
LV— Bull.  Gwh..  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  .3,  1891. 
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than  in  the  Hard^rave  sandstone.  Lima  dilleri  and  Z..  tm/Ioreiisis,  Ct^'o^-*- 
treon,  Digonia  and  EnioUnm  are  apt  to  occur  in  all  the  outcrops.  80  far 
as  the  determination  of  age  is  concerned,  however,  the  amnionitiua , 
although  not  abundant,  afford  the  best  evidence.  These  highly  spmal- 
ized  forms,  as  has  been  ])ointed  out  by  several  of  the  most  distinguii*luMl 
paleontologists  in  Europe,  must  have  been  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
influence  of  the  changes  of  the  surroundings  in  passing  from  one  geoloirii 
level  to  another,  and  have  recorded  these  mutations  in  their  own  organi- 
zations. Even  the  encyclopedic  Quenstedt  continually  expresses  hi- 
satisfaction  in  turning  from  the  uncertain  indications  afforded  by  the 
more  generalized  structures  of  other  mollusca  to  the  decisive  chronologic 
evidence  usually  given  by  the  fossils  of  this  group.  The  list  print^nl 
below  contains  a  series  of  selected  species,  but  many  forms,  especially 
among  the  smaller  pelecypoda,  which  have  not  yet  been  studied,  an* 
necessarily  omitted : 


TaylijTville^  Callforn  ia . 
Terebrntula. 


Rynchonella,  n.  sp. 


Alectii/ania,  n.  sp. 


Modlola  subhnbricatn,  Meek,  and 
also  otlier  sj)ecies  of  the  same 
genus  similar  to  this,  Imt  hav- 
ing shorter  and  ])roader  shells. 

Mytihis,  n.  sp. 


Pimm  aiueiformis,  n.  sp. 


Ptei'operna,  n.  s]). 


Europe. 

Terchratula  perovalii*.  Sow.;  as  figured 
and  described  by  Quenstedt.  i-^ 
similar,  but  the  American  specie^ 
has  no  dwarfed  varieties ;  inferior 
Oolite. 

Rynchonella  quadri plica ta^  Zeit.,  a^ 
figured  and  described  by  Quen- 
stedt; great  Oolite. 

Orthis  viarshii,  Goldf.,  as  figured  by 
Mor.  et  Lvc.  in  Oolite  Mollusca : 
inferior  and  great  Oolite. 

Modlola  imbricala,  Sow,,  and  other 
si)ecie8  of  Modiola,  with  heavy 
umbonal  ridges,  occurring  in  the 
inferior  and  great  Oolite. 

Mytilus  sabhrcis,  Mor.  et  Lye,  ami 
other  species,  having  arcuate  fonus 
and  heavy  umbonal  ridges,  whieli 
are  characteristic  of  the  Oolite. 

Pinna  cuaeatn,  PhilL,  a^  figured  by 
Mor.  et  Lvc.  in  Oolite  Molhisoa ; 
inferior  Oolite. 

Stands  between  Ptcroperna  plana  ami 
Ptenrperna  costatula,  Mor.  et  Lye. : 
inferior  and  great  Oolite. 
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IhylorvUle,  Californui, 
(rcrHlHa,  n.  sp. 


frerviiUa^  n.  gp. 

Lhna  dilleri,  n.  sp, 
Lima  J  n.  sp. 

Lhnti  Uiylorerms,  n.  Hp. 

('tejiostreon^  n.  «p. 

IWten,  n.  sp. 

PecteUj  n.  sp. 

Phohulomya^  n.  sp. 

^rriymiia^  n.  sp. 

Trigojiia,  n.  sp. 
Bflemnites,  n.  sp. 

Sp/ueroceras,  n.  sp. 
GravinwceraSy  n.  sp. 

Grammoceras,  n.  sp. 


Europe. 

(jervillia  lanceolata  of  the  upper  Lias, 
but  longer  and  narrower  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  posterior  wing 
larger.  It  is  in  fact  a  more  pro- 
gressive form  in  the  same  series  of 
species  than  Gert'illia  lanceolata. 

Germllia  aviciiloides,  Sow. ;  great 
Oolite. 

Lima  cardilfoniuH,  Sow. ;  great  Oolite. 

Linui  tenmstrinia^  Miinst.  and  Goldf. ; 
inferior  Oolite. 

Lima  rigidula,  Mor.  et  Lye. ;  great 
Oolite. 

Ctenostreon  pectiiiiformis,  Mor.  et  Lye. ; 
inferior  and  great  Oolite. 

Peden  disciform  is,  Schiibl. ;  inferior 
Oolite. 

Pecien  demissus-gingensis, Qnenst:;  in- 
ferior Oolite. 

Pholadomyfi  fidicnla,  Zeit. ;  inferior 
Oolite. 

Trigonia  hemisphenca,  Lye. ;  inferior 
Oolite. 

Trigonia formosa.  Lye. ;  inferior  Oolite. 

Belemnites  bi-e r if orm is,  \o\iz.]  upper 
I^ias  to  inferior  Oolite. 

Splurroceras  gerrilli ;  inferior  Oolite. 

Grammoceras  tonrcen^e,  as  figured  hy 
Buckman ;  inferior  Oolite, 

GrainmocerUs  Icnrum,  Buckm.;  in- 
ferior Oolite. 


The  fossils  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  fauna  which  can  be  pro- 
vLsionally  considered  as  belonj<insj  to  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior 
(Oolite. 

Inoceramv^  Bed. — Immediately  al)ove  the  Mormon  sandstone  with  its 
rich  fauna  there  are  strata  of  a  red  sandstone  containing  very  few  re- 
mains and  these  usually  in  j)oor  condition.  Three  S[)ecieM  of  fossils  were 
found  in  them :  a  Terebratuln,  apparently  the  same  as  that  occurring  so 
plentifully  in  the  typical  Monnan  sandstone;  two  fragments  of  a  large 
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sjjecies  of  Inoceramm)  and  a  fragment  of  an  ammonite  of  the  genus  /VW- 
ifphinctcs.  The  Inoceranius  of  the  Jura  is  not  so  large  in  the  J^ias  asin  the 
Oolite,  and  these  fragments  appeared,  therefore,  to  have  beloage<i  to 
shells  at  least  as  old  as  the  Oolite.  The  specimen  of  Peri^hinctes  may 
prove  to  be  identical  with  some  species  found  below.  It  is  probalile, 
therefore,  that  this  bed  belongs,  as  in  fact  is  indicated  by  the  geology,  t<> 
the  upj)er  part  of  the  Mormon  sandstone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  one  out  of  the  three  species  was  new  to  the  fauna  of  the  Mornum 
sandstone  justifies  a  provisional  separation  under  a  different  title  on 
biologic  grounds.  Evgw  if  not  sustained  b}^  future  work,  this  distinction 
will  serve  a  good  purpose  if  it  succeed  in  calling  the  att<?ntion  of  col- 
lectors in  the  same  or  other  localities  to  facts  that  might  otherwise  escajK^ 
their  notice. 

rpper  Jura  or  Malm:  Hicknell  Sandstone  {Trigonia  Bed), — The  fauna 
of  the  Bicknell  sandstone  is  not  so  rich  in  species  as  are  the  Mormon 
and  Hardgrave  sandstones  and  the  Thompson  limestone,  nor  arc  the  fos- 
sils so  plentiful.  The  character  of  the  rock  in  the  surface  exposure^ 
found  by  the  party  made  it  almost  im [possible  to  get  out  large  specimen> 
in  ptfffect  condition.  Nevertlieless,  a  sufficient  number  of  molds  of  sev- 
eral large  specieri  of  Trigonia  (  T.  ohh'qua  and  T.  pltnna^sensii<)  and  some 
well  preserved  specimens  of  (rrifphf^a  bonoiiiformls  were  secured ;  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  youngest  faunas  of  the  Jura 
in  Europe. 

The  remains  of  the  ammonitina'  are  fraKmentarv,  but  those  that  were 
found  certainly  indicate  a  somewhat  older  fauna  than  the  species  above 
named.  There  are  a  number  of  the  molds  of  Rhaco}yh\iUltei$  with  tlie 
internal  septa  partly  preserved,  a  fragment  of  SiMein^ckia,  two  nither 
poor  niolds  of  MnerocephaUtef<  i  f),  and  several  fragments  of  Perkphhirte'<. 
These  form  an  association  which  gives  strong  support  to  the  provisional 
opinion  that  the  fauna  is  reallv  svnchronous  with  that  of  the  Calloviau, 
the  oldest  fauna  of  the  uj)j)er  Jura,  or  Malm,  in  Europe.  The  specimen-? 
of  Chemaltzia  are  molds  of  a  very  large  shell,  but  unluckily  do  not  show 
the  aperture.  The  only  species  in  Europe  which  appears  to  be  a  close 
ally  of  this  is  also  from  Callovian. 

The  list  below  gives  a  very  ina(UMiuate  idea  of  the  fauna,  since  none 
of  the  lielemnites  or  ammonitiiuc  can  l)e  directly  compared  with  Euro- 
pean species  on  account  of  the  need  of  more  perfect  specimens  and  are, 
with  one  exception,  not  mentioned.  There  are  also  a  large  Xerinea  and 
a  few  species  of  pelecypoda  and  brachio[)oda,  which  were  not  consfldere^l 
important  in  this  preliminary  notice  : 
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Tiitjhrrille,  Caltforniti.  Europe, 

iirifjthmi  bononiformis,  n.  sp.  OHtnta  bononhe^  Sauv.,  as  figured  by 

de  Loriol  et  Pellat ;  Portlandian. 

EnUfVtam  coatatftm,  n.  8[). 

Oj'i/toma,  n.  sp. 

Trt'ffonia  oblupuij  n.  H\),  Tnyonia  inichelloti,  de  Loriol;  Port- 

landian. 

TrHjonia  plftmasensis,  i\.  a]),  Trigonia  bfnitauira^   as    figured    by 

(.'hoffat;  Portlandian. 

IVIf/oula  nftrifonnis,  n.  sj).  Trigonia  navis ;  inferior  Oolite. 

('hf'innitzia,  n.  sp.  Chemnitzia  athleta,  d'Orb. ;  Corallian. 

Rhnctyphyllites,  n.  sp. 

The  group  of  Trigonia  glabrm  to  which  T  obliqiia  belongs  reached  it«? 
acme  in  the  Portlandian,  the  species  being  both  rare  and  comparatively 
small  in  the  Lias  and  inferior  Oolite.     T.  obliqua  is  of  extraordinary  size 
and  shows  the  incomplete  costa?  of  the  Portlandian  species.     The  group 
of  Trigonia  to  which  T.  plumdnensiti  belongs  is  very  peculiar  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  costte  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  anal  area,  and  it 
has  hitherto  been  represented  in  Europe  only  by  the  unique  form,  T.  htsi- 
tnnira,  found  only  in  the  highest  Jura  of  Portugal.     Besides  these  two 
large  species  there  is  also  in  T.  mwifornii^  an  equally  large  representative 
of  another  peculiar  and  hitherto  unique  style  of  ornamentation.     This, 
:us  its  name  implies,  is  similar  to  T  nnvis^  of  the  inferior  Oolite  in  Ger- 
many, a  species  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  only  representative  of  a 
very  distinct  group,  the  Trigmnn  scaphoidfe,  and  having  a  pattern  of  costa- 
tion  not  found  in  any  other  species  (except  T.  naviformis)  and  a  narrow 
chorologic  range. 

The  group  of  the  Trigonia  undalaUr  is  represented  by  a  sj)ecies  also  of 
extraordinary  size,  but  the  T'igonia  clavellaUr.^  the  group  more  largely 
represented  than  any  othfer  in  the  inferior  Oolite  (if  one  can  judge  from 
the  single  sj)ecimen  obtained  in  the  Bicknell  sandstone)  is  not  materially 
modified. 

Bicknell  Tuff. — Above  the  sandstone  and  in  immediate  contact  with  it 
i>5  a  tuff  described  by  Mr.  Diller,  which  contains  in  part  the  same  species 
as  the  sand.stone,  and  the  fossils  indicate  the  same  fauna.  Nevertheless 
it  should  be  noticed  that  it  contained  no  remains  of  Trigonia,  and  that 
tlio  fauna  has  not  been  criticallv  examined. 

Hinchman  Tuff  (Stylina  Bed ). — The  presence  of  the  same  species  of 
Iihacophyllitei<  as  that  found  in  the  Bicknell  sandstone  indicates  the  con- 
timiity  of  the  fauna  of  this  bed  with  that  of  the  preceding ;  but,  on  the 

•The  differences  between  the  two  are  quite  nufficient  to  separate  thorn  as  diHtlnet  species,  but 
^'"•y  have  tlie  8ame  »tyie  of  cuHtiitioii,  enpecittHy  on  the  anterior  region. 
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otker  hand,  the  absence  of  Triyonla  and  the  presence  of  close  allie*  u: 
Ostrson  hruntndana  and  of  Pectea  auprajurensis^  sliows  that  we  havt^  as- 
cended in  time  to  a  younger  fauna.  The  a])undance  of  corals  of  tii'- 
genus  Sti/Iina,  these  being  the  most  widely  distributed  and  charactcriiJtir 
fossils  of  the  Hinchman  tuff,  shows  that  the  age  is  probably  that  of  thi 
C'orallian.  In  Europe  these  corals  are  rare  in  the  Oolite,  but  reach  their 
acme  in  numbers  of  species  and  forms  in  the  Gorallian  of  the  upper  Jura. 
The  opinion  exj)ressed  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Bicknell  sandstone 
is  greatly  strengthened  by  this  fact,  and  it  also  adds  to  the  evidence  that 
the  subdivisions  of  the  Jura  in  Nortli  America  and  in  Europe,  like  thoM* 
of  the  Trias,  may  be  compared  much  more  closely  than  one  would  at 
first  suspect  from  the  extremely  fragmentary  records  heretofore  found  in 
this  country. 

The  fossils  occurred  in  patches  and,  although  abundant,  good  speci- 
mens were  not  easily  obtained.     The  list  is  as  follows : 


TaylorviUe. 
(hyphiea  curtki,^  n.  sp. 

Camptonect€f<  heUistriaUis^  Meek. 

(^henmitzla, 

Rhamjyhyllitcs  Csamc  species  as  in 

the  Bicknell  sandstone). 
Slylina  tnhulifcra. 

Stylina  .sithjcrtft,  n.  sp. 


Europe. 

Ostrava  bruntrutana,  as  figured  l)v*  de 
Loriol ;  Corallian  to  Portlandian. 

IWtensiiprajurensis,  Buvignier;  Kiiii- 
meridgian. 

Chenmitzia  alhlMn,  d'Orb. ;  Coral- 
lian. 


Sti/lltta  alhdy  n,  sp. 
Sfyliiift  mifUftfi,  n.  sp. 


Stijlina  UihuUJera^  Ed.  et  H.;  Coral- 
lian. 

Astrea  tuhvUfera^  Cloldf. ;  Corallian. 

Closely  allied  to  a  specimen  in 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoolo^ry 
named  iS*.  echinulatn,  Lm'k. ;  Coral- 
lian. 

Resembles  the  CretaciH>us  species? 
figured  by  Ooldfu.ss  a.s  Aistrtd  (jemt- 
naia{ei\Vi^\  S.  gem hiata,  Ed.  et  H.i. 
but  septa  are  not  so  symmetrical. 


Stj/I{})fi  iittcrweditf,  n.  sj>. 
St}/h')i(i  teriUi,  n.  sp. 

Two  species  of  Bclcmniles  and  a  number  of  gasteropods,  pelecvpoils 
and  brachio])ods  were  also  found  in  this  bed. 


♦  I  fle«lirsite  thin  importimt  species  to  Ur.  Cooper  Curtice,  the  discoverer  of  tlii?  fauna. 
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General  Remarks. — The  discovery  of  the  parallelism  between  the  faunas 
of  the  Jura  in  India  by  Waagen,  in  Australasia  by  Moore  and  Etheridge, 
and  in  South  America  by  Bayle  and  Coquand,  Marcou,  Gottsche,  Stein- 
niann,  and  the  author  of  this  paper,  makej?  one  more  confident  in  de- 
cij)hering  the  somewhat  fragmentary  remains  found  in  these  rocks,  since 
everywhere  homotaxial  relations  have  been  found  to  exist  and  it  has 
been  discovered  that  there  is  plainly  parallelism  in  the  evolution  of  the 
faunas  on  the  different  continents,  enabling  one  to  make  close  compari- 
sons between  the  different  series  and  often  also  even  between  the  subdi- 
visions or  stages  of  those  series,  as  has  been  done  provisionally  in  this 
paper. 

So  far  as  the  paleontologic  researches  have  extended,  they  shoAv  that  a 
series  of  fossil  faunas  exist  in  the  rocks  of  Mount  Jura,  which  approxi-' 
mately  represent  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  the  Jura,  namely,  tlie 
lower,  middle  and  upper  Jura ;  and  these  in  their  general  faunal  char- 
acters ani  associations  of  forms  are,  considering  their  wide  removal  from 
the  European  localities,  not  more  distinct  than  one  might  very  reasonably 
have  anticipated. 

All  explorations  have  hitherto  failed  in  ])ringing  to  light  any  very  re- 
markable or  entirely  new  types,  such  as  have  been  found  among  the 
vertebrata  on  this  continent.    The  general  scarcity  of  the  remains  of 
vertebrates  at  Taylorville  is  another  notable  feature.     A  few  fragments 
have  been  found,  and, possibly  diligent  and  prolonged  special  research 
might  bring  to  light  more  specimens  and  species,  but  they  are  not  com- 
mon, since  the   explorations,  although  confined  to  the  surface,  were 
thorough.     This  fact  is  applicable  to  the  entire  column  of  the  Trias  and 
Jura  as  heretofore  explored  along  the  western  sloi)es  of  the  Sierras  and 
Andes,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  faunas  lived  at  some  distance  from 
the  shores  of  the  Jurassic  continent  and  in  a  more  open  oceanic  area 
than  those  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region  or  Eufope,  a  conclusion  in 
complete  accord  with  the  results  of  geologic  research.     In  making  com- 
parisons between  the  Jura  of  Taylorville  and  that  of  Aurora,  Wyoming, 
near  lied  buttes  on  the  North  Platte,  and  of  the  Black  hills  *  one  is 
struck  first  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  deposited  in  the  same  basin, 
the  species  being  largely  identical,  as  already  demonstrated  by  Meek ; 
and  then,  that  they  can  be  spoken  of  together  as  having  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  fauna  of  the  Callovian  or  Oxfordian  in  the  upper 


•Localities  near  Northnlde,  Bull  Litkc  fork,  southeasU»rn  Idaho,  nnd  on  Aqiiuriiis  pinteau,  Utah, 
have  fosjailH  apparently  of  the  name  fauna;  but  ho  liltU*  ha.s  b»'cn  r*olU*cted  that  one  oannot  speak 
with  certainty.  Camptoneetee  and  Ostrfr.a,  foun«l  at  various  localities  in  Utah  and  described  by  Dr. 
Wliite  in  the  report  on  Explorations  west  of  the  HX»th  Meriilian  (vol.  iv.  part  i)  indieate  the  pre-^enee 
uffimilar  fragments  of  the  rallovian  or  Oxfordian  at  other  localities  in  Utah. 
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Jura  of  Europe.  A  fine  series  of  ammonitina^  collected  at  Aurora,  Wyo- 
ming, shows  the  presence  of  the  same  species  a*s  those  occurring  at  tlic 
Black  hills,  and  other  fossils  are  also  identical.  The  genera  to  which  they 
I)elong  are  all  included  in  the  grouj)  of  the  cardioceratida*,  under  which 
name  I  unite  the  genera  Cardioccras,  (^adorcras,  Quem^tediocertis  and  Xeti- 
mnyria^  all  of  tliem  being  peculiar  to  the  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  iii 
western  Europe  and  Russia.  Although  very  often  confounded  with  the 
amaltheida*  of  the  Lias,  these  genera  have  entirely  different  young  forms 
and  adult  characteristics,  espe(nally  in  the  sutures,  and  also  have  sj)runij 
from  different  ancestral  radicals. 

On  going  a  step  farther,  however,  and  comparing  the  si)ecies*  with 
those  of  the  supposed  Callovian  of  mount  Jura  it  becomes  evident  that 
they  have  no  species  common  to  both ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Campio- 
nectes  bclliMriatm  and  possibly  some  other  pelecyj)ods  and  brachiopod?^ 
are  found  occurring  not  in  the  supposed  Callovian,  but  in  the  suppose<l 
Corallian  of  Plumas  county.  This  unexpected  result  is  in  accord  with 
the  very  distinct  faunas  of  the  Bicknell  sandstone,  or  Trigonia  bed,  and 
of  the  Hinchman  tuff,  which  do  not  })ermit  us  to  suppose  any  very  open 
or  direct  connection  existed  with  the  up[)er  Jurassic  faunas  of  the  Kocky 
mountain  region,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  similar  facts  observable  in 
the  Oolite. 

When  attempts  are  made  to  compare  the  Oolite  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
region  with  that  west  of  the  Sierras,  existing  information  with  regard 
to  the  localities  is  found  to  be  very  imperfect.  The  Oolite  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Peale  near  the  lower  canyon  of  the  ii^llow- 
stone  in  Montana,  and  out  of  the  few  fossils  described  by  Dr.  White  some 
are  closelv  similar  to  these  of  the  inferior  Oolite  at  mount  Jura.  Modioh 
suhinibrlcata  is  api)arently  common  to  both  faunas,  and  some  of  the  species 
of  (rervUlia  may  be  identical ;  but  the  species  of  Trigonia  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  mount  Jura. 

(lasteropods  and  cephalopods  have  not  been  noticed  in  these  Oolitic 
faunas.  While  this  may  be  owing  to  insufficient  collecting,  it  is  well 
to  note  the  fact ;  for  although  the  remains  of  Oolitic  ammonites  have 
been  oi^casionally  picked  up  west  of  the  crests  of  the  Sierra .  Nevada, 
no  such  finds  have  thus  far  occurred  east  of  that  line,  so  far  as  known 
to  me. 

The  lower  Lias,  containing  characteristic  ammonitinie,  one  species  of 
which  (ArnioceraH  humholdfi)  was  described  in  my  **  Genesis  of  the  Arie- 
tidiP,"  occurs  in  the  region  formerly  called  the  American  district,  Nevada. 

♦Tlic  entire  altsenro  of  frusteropods  from  thi-.se  deposits  has  been  noted  by  Whitfield  In  his  r<»p"'t 
un  the  fossil«  of  the  Bhu'k  hills,  and  the  same  may  bo  said  with  regard  to  the  marine  faunH*  <*'' 
Aurora,  Wyoming,  and  other  localities  mentioned  a>)0ve. 
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probably  in  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  Star  Peak  range.  Tliere  are  also 
fossils  in  the  collection  of  the  mining  bureau  at  San  Francisco  labeled 
:i.s  having  been  gathered  in  the  Santa  F^^  district,  Esmeralda  county, 
Xevada,  and  Inyo  county,  California.  These  would  not  be  worth  men- 
tioning were  they  not  reported  from  places  lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
;.'tnieral  strike  of  the  Jurassic  strata  and  also  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
presence  of  Anuoceras  huiiiholdti.  One  species  is  a  form  of  Vermiceras 
alHcd  to  V.  conyhcari  of  the  faunas  of  the  lower  Lias  in  Europe,  which  I 
\»ropt)se  to  name  F.  croHsmani^  The  second  fossil,  from  Inyo  county, 
was  considered  by  me  in  the  work  already  quoted  to  be  identical  with 
Arniorerait  hamholdti,  but  a  reexamination  of  the  same  specimens  made 
in  the  summer  of  1891  has  satisfied  me  that  this  was  an  error.  The  pihe 
are  more  closely  crowded,  and  there  are  slight  constrictions  at  intervals 
on  the  whorls  of  the  nealogic  (adolescent)  stages.  These  disappear  later, 
iiiving  way  to  slightly  arcuate  costa*,  which  also  differ  from  those  of  Arnio' 
rrras  hinnljoldti  I  therefore  propose  for  this  peculiar  form  the  name  of 
Arnioreras  woodhullif  These  fiicts  all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
lower  Lias,  having  certain  forms  of  undeniable  European  facies,  occurs 
in  western  and  southwestern  Xevada  and  perhaps  in  California  east  of 
the  crestij  of  the  Sierra. 

It  is  impracticable  at  present  to  discuss  the  relations  of  these  faunas 
with  those  of  the  Lias  on  the  w^estern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  further 
than  to  say  that  they  are  undeniably  older  than  those  found  at  mount 
Jura. 

It  is^m'ious,  from  all  of  these  facts  and  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  Jura  occurs  in  widely  separated  patches,  and  that  so  far 
as  now  known  mount  Jura  exhibits  a  larger  number  of  fragments  of  the 
series  of  the  Jurassic  system  than  any  other  known  locality  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  was  the  best  at  which  to  make  the  first  attempt  to 
study  this  sj^stem  in  detail. 


*Tlie  type  is  number  4989,  collection  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  Sun  Frftncisco,  Californin,  col- 
rrwd  by  .r.  H.  Crossman.  There  in  one  specimen  with  the  internal  whorls  and  part  of  a  living 
'  Nnniber  in  good  condition,  and  two  large  fragments  more  compressed.  It  is  a  species  having 
•i'lmcrous  whorls,  as  in  the  more  generalized  forms  of  the  genus,  straight  numerous  costre  without 
•'ilM^n  le.H  on  the  geniculfe,  but  the  latter  are  prominent  on  the  outer  whorJ  and  look  as  if  they 
Tiight  have  tuVxjrcles  in  later  stages.    The  abdomen  is  channeled  and  keeled.    • 

tThe  type  is  in  the  collection  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  San  Francisco;  number  7642,  Inyo 
^"unty,  fVilifornia,  collected  by  D.  S.  Woodhull. 
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Introduction. 


(icncral  Character  of  the  Sicn-a  Rocks. — The  groat  mass  of  the  Sierra 
N(jva(la  consists  of  crystalline  rocks  ((i:ranites)  and  highly  niotanior- 
phosed,  tilted  and  dislocated  Hcdinientary  and  eruptive  rocks.  There 
are  less  metamorphosed  strata  of  hiter  age  (Cretaceous  and  Tertiary)  on 
the  western  flank  at  and  near  the  foot  of  the  range,  ami  Tertiary  and 
Quaternary  lavas  and  sediments  dei)0sited  by  streams  occur  on  the 
sloj)es  and  even  on  crests  and  peaks,  especially  of  the  northern  half  o\ 
the  range.  J^ut  the  great  mass  of  the  range  is  made  up  of  granites  aiul 
of  sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks  so  higlily  metamorpliose<l  as  to  he 
quite  generally  designated  as  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Sierra. 

J.  I).  Whitney  showed  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  California,  and 
added  confirmation  in  his  work  on  the  auriferous  gravels  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  that  a  portion  of  these  metamorpliic  rocks  are  of  Mesozoic  aL'c. 
and  in  the  same  works  he  states,  with  less  positivencss,  however,  that  a 
part  of  tliem  are  of  Carboniferous  age  *  The  ^fesozoic  age  of  the  rockjj 
regarded  by  Whitney  as  Jurassic  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  C.  A.  White 
and  G.  F*.  Becker,  though  White  assigns  them  to  a  position  at  the  con- 
fines of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  ])eriods,t  and  Becker  jdaces  them 
higher  up  in  the  Cretaceous;!  but  the  limits  of  the  grouj)s  of  these  r<M'k< 

♦On  i«lonlifioation  of  Mesozoic  fosf^ilH  by  W.  M.  (jal)h  and  F.  H.  Meek,  ftinl  of  CiiHKmileniii* 
fossils  foiniil  ontsi<le  of  tlio  Sicrru  proper  by  J.  B.  Trask  and  fragments  of  fossil;*  Umml  within  lii'^ 
Sierra  by  W.  M.  (iabb. 

T  Hall.  V.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey,  no.  15,  ISK."),  p.  i><!. 

t  Bull.  r.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey,  no.  lli,  ls.s.%  j.p.  i»-lS;  also  Bull.  (ieol.  So<'.  Am.,  vol.  2,  IKOO,  pp.  anl-*i»K. 
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have  not  heretofore  been  defined,  nor  have  the  rocks  within  the  groups 
been  described  with  the  order  of  their  succession. 

Dwhkm  into  two'nncovfonnabk  Grov.ps. — By  detailed  examination  of 
tlic  rocks  of  one  district  within  the  range  and  comparison  with  those  of 
other  parts  of  it,  I  have  been  enabled  to  distinguish  two  unconformable 
groups  tlefinitely,  and  to  determine  the  succession  of  rocks  within  the 
later  of  the  two  and  partially  within  the  older  one,  and,  so  far  as  my 
surveys  have  extended,  to  map  the  areas  of  exposure  of  each.  The  later 
group  includes  the  rocks  determined  by  Whitney  to  ])e  Mesozoic,  and,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  includes  none  other  than  Mesozoic.  I  shall  call 
this  group,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  Mesozoic  group,  excluding 
from  consideration  the  unaltered  Cretaceous  strata  exposed  along  the 
western  foot  of  the  range. 

The  older  group  has  thus  far  yielded  no  fossils  within  the  Sierra  proper, 
and  I  will  designate  it  simply  as  tJie  pre-Mesozoic  grouj). 

General  Stratigraphy. 

(fenrral  Features  of  the  Sierra. — Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  consid- 
eration of  the  two  groui)S  and  the  succession  of  rocks  within  them,  it  will 
be  well  to  present  some  general  features  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  range, 
for  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  order  of  succession ;  and  among  strata 
HO  tilte<l,  faulted  and  altered  it  is  necessary  to  use  all  the  means  at  hand 
to  determine  which  are  the  higher  or  lower  in  the  series. 

The  Sierra  Nevada,  as  now  defined,  extends  a]>out  870  miles  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  with  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  of  this  part  of  the 
continent,  from  near  latitude  84°  48'  to  near  latitude  40°  12'  north.  At 
its  southerly  end  it  curves  westward  around  the  southern  end  of  the  val- 
ley of  California,  and  coalesces  with  the  Coast  range.  At  its  northern 
end  it  might  be  difficult,  on  purely  geographical  grounds,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Cascade  range ;  but  geological  considerations  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Sierra  ends  northward  where  its  metamorphic  rocks  pass  be- 
neath the  lavas  of  the  liassen  peak  district ;  for  that  mountain  and  the 
lava  field  stretching  out  southward  fnmi  it  occupy  an  area  where,  as 
late  as  the  Chico  (uj)per  C/retaceous)  epoch,  the  sea  passed  around  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sierra,  and  wliere,  as  late  as  Miocene  time,  there 
was  still  a  depression  occupied  by  fresh  water.*  Other  reasons,  from 
structural  geology,  for  thus  limiting  the  range  northward  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Dual  Character  of  the  Range. — In  its  northern  portion  the  Sierra  is 
double,  consisting  of  eastern  and  western  divisions.     The  eastern  division 


*Oco]ogyof  the  Lusscn  Penk  District,  l»y  J.  S.  Diller,  in  8th  Annual   Report  of  the  U.  8.  Oeol. 
Survey,  part  i,  1889,  pp.  395-432. 
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laps  far  soutliward  by  the  southern  end  of  the  western,  and  is  much  the 
larger  mountain  mass  of  the  two  *  It  culminates  near  its  southerly  end 
in  mount  Whitney,  at  an  elevation  of  between  14,000  and  15,000  fectr 
above  sea4evel.  Its  crest  falls  northward  and,  as  a  continuous  crest, 
terminates  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Middle  fork  of  Feather  river.  This 
division  of  the  range  continues,  however,  northwestward  from  that  stream 
in  broken  sections  to  the  edge  of  the  great  lava  field  west  of  Big  meadows. 
Besides  being  separated  by  tlie  dejiression  of  the  Middle  fork  of  Feather 
river,  it  is  farther  divided  crosswise  l)y  the  canyon  of  the  East  branch  of 
the  North  fork  and  the  canyon  of  the  main  North  fork  of  the  same  river. 
It  is  known,  next  north  of  the  Middle  fork  as  Grizzly  ridge,  then  rw 
Hough  mountain  or  mount  Hough,  and  north  of  the  East  branch  of  the 
North  fork  as  (ireen  mountain.  It  loses  its  distinctness  as  a  topographic 
feature  north  of  the  East  branch,  and  ends  north  of  the  main  North  fork 
west  of  Big  meadows,  near  Prattville,  where  the  metamorphic  rocks  piuss 
under  the  Tertiary  lavas.  The  ranges  east  of  the  main  crest  and  of  the 
mountains  just  named  are  here  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Basin 
ranges. 

The  western  division  is  highest  near  its  northern  end,  and  is  most  dis- 
tinct topograjdiically  between  the  Middle  and  North  forks  of  Feather 
river.J  It  rises  there  to  6,990  feet  above  sea4evel  at  Spanish  peak.  It 
falls  rapidly  southward  and,  as  a  topographical  member  of  the  i)resent 
range,  disappears,  merging  into  the  western  sl()i)e  of  the  eastern  division. 
Geologically,  it  can  be  traced  to  American  river,  if  not  farther  south wanl, 
by  the  outcropping  of  granite  and  other  older  rocks  of  the  series.  Still 
farther  southward  the  main  western  division  is  replaced  by  two  or  more 
minor  uplifted  masses  on  the  western  slope  of  the  eastern  division. 

The  duality  of  the  northern  part  of  the  range  is  a  very  important  geo- 
logical feature.  Each  of  the  two  divisions  has  its  own  axes,  or,  more 
accurately,  its  own  areas  of  habitual  greatest  uplifting ;  and  before  the 
Mesozoic  uplieaval  the  two  were  separated,  at  lea^t  during  the  period  o( 
subsidence  that  preceded  tlie  upheaval,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Appro.mnate  Coincidence  of  succeMxirc  Axes  of  Uplift — The  present  rehef 
of  the  range,  or  at  least  of  the  nortliern  half  of  the  range,  is  due  i)rinci- 


♦This  (luaUty  w.'is  recofiuirA'd  uiul,  in  a  m'lUTul  way,  dcsiTilMHi  by  Ainos  Bowmnn  in  a  pap<'rofi 
tlic  'MfOoloKy  of  the  Sierra  Nwada  in  its  Rolations  to  Vt'in  Mining,"  publiHlied  in  tin*  Tth  Annn.tl 
Ueport  on  Minrral  li<*Monrcos  west  of  tlie  Kocky  Mount^iins  by  the  U.  8.  ConiniiHsiouer  of  Minmc 
Statistics,  IrtTo. 

t"  Henee  wo  eonolude  tliat  it  is  Iiighly  improbable  that  mount  Whitney  should  ho  lcss«  tlian  14/'''> 
feet  high."    J.  D.  Whitney,  in  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  N'evaiia,  187U,  p.  28. 

J  The  western  division  of  the  range  rt-ully  lies  along  an  extension  southwani  of  the  axis  of  l!>»' 
Caseade  range,  and  in  a  strict  geological  sense  belongs  to  that  range  rather  than  lo  tlie  Sierni 
proper;  but  it  is  probably  impractieablo  to  change  the  nomenclature  so  far  as  to  make  It  eonfoin' 
to  geological  recjuirements  in  this  respect. 
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pally  to  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  ui)lifting  *  but  the  axes  of  greatest 
ui>lifting  of  the  present  range  coincide  approximately  with  axes  of  up- 
liftin<5  of  previous  ranges  within  the  same  area.  In  other  words,  repeated 
orographic  movements  have  taken  place  along  the  same  axes,  and  recur- 
ring uplifts  along  these  axes  have  followed  recurring  erosion.  In  this 
way  a  pre-Mesozoic  range  arose,  carrying  up  both  crystalline  and  meta- 
morphosed sedimentary  rocks,  and  ])artially  disappeared  through  erosion, 
and  svihsidence;  then  a  Mesozoic  range  arose  and  its  strata  became  up- 
tilted,  and  it  in  turn  was  reduced  by  erosion  and  subsidence  to  very 
small  proportions  (in  its  northern  half  at  least,  nearly  or  quite  to  base- 
level  of  erosion)  and  then  in  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  time  has  arisen 
the  present  range,  which  is  now  undergoing  its  erosion ;  but  whether  it 
is  now  rising  or  subsiding  is  not  determined. 

Poffiinm  of  Outcrops  relative  to  Axes  of  Uplift. — The  oldest  rocks  appear 
ulcmg  the  axes  of  greatest  recurring  or  habitual  uplifting,  and  as  these 
are  on  the  whole  approximately  coincident  with  the  axes  of  the  present 
range,  the  oldest  rocks  in  a  given  section  across  the  range  outcrop  (|uit<j 
generally  along  and  near  the  crests  and  j)eaks  of  the  i)resent  range,  where 
they  are  not  capped  by  Tertiary  lavas  and  sediments,  and  on  the  whole 
the  rocks   highest  in  the  series  appear  farthest  from  the  crests.     As 
already  stated,  the  coincidence  of  axes  is  not  complete,  and  the  relative 
intensity  or  shear  of  uplift  along  the  axes  has  varied  greatly,  as  shown, 
for  example,  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of  exposure  of  older  rocks  extends 
far  southward  of  the  crest  of  the  western  division  of  the  present  range. 
The  succession  is,  moreover,  frequently  interrupted  by  faulting.     How- 
ever, the  obscurity  from  these  causes  can  be  cleared  away  by  noting  the 
habitual  or  prevailing  position  of  areas  of  outcroj)  of  either  of  the  groups 
of  rocks  relative  to  the  axes  or  areas  of  greatest  and  least  uplifting.     The 
two  principal  axes  of  uj)lift  are  by  no  means  the  only  axes  of  orographic 
niovement;  neither  are  the  main  or  minor  axes  straight,  un]>rokcn  lines. 
Each  main  uplift  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  uplifts,  and  the  mountain 
masses  are  of  very  irregular  shapes.     They  have,  however,  one  ])re vailing 
characteristic,  namely,  that  their  longer  axes  have  the  trend  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  range  in  which  they  occur. 

The  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  uplifting  to  which  the  relative  relief  of 
the  present  range  is  due  has  been  princi])ally,  if  not  entirely,  by  faulting. 
The  history  of  the  range  includes  also  regional  orographic  movements, 
Imth  of  elevation  and  sul)sidence,  the  character  of  which  has  not  been 
tletermined. 


•This  is  abiiinluntly  proven  by  di'^Iofiitirm  and  uplifting  of  Ttrtiary  and  Quuternftry  deposit* 
Hnd  by  the  obstructions  tt)  drainagf  w  1 1  it'll  causi-d  thoni ;  l»iit  I  must  K'avo  dotailod  statonu'Ut  of 
pnxa'**  to  a  future  paper. 
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Axes  of  greatest  Uplifting. — A  prevailing  geographic  characteristic  of 
the  range  is  that  the  crest  of  each  of  its  two  great  divisions  and  of  its 
individual  mountains  is  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  msuss ;  in  other 
words,  the  easterly  slope  is  much  steeper  than  the  westerly  one.  The 
easterly  slope  may  be  called  a  fault-plane,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means 
a  simple  plane,  but  a  broken,  jagged  and  irregular  composite  plane.  Tlie 
western  slopes  also  rise  in  i)art.  if  not  wholly,  by  faults ;  but  they  are,  a^ 
a  rule,  of  less  shear,  and  form  les.s  prominent  escarpments  than  those  of 
the  easterly  slopes.  This  is  not,  however,  a  universal  rule.  The  westerly 
sloi)e  of  (irizzly  ridge,  for  instance,  rises  from  its  foot  by  a  fault,  which  I 
have  called  the  C'romberg  fault,  which  can  be  traced  and  measured  by 
the  dislocation  of  Tertiary  deposits  for  over  seven  miles,  and  near  the 
hamlet  of  Cromberg,  on  the  Middle  fork  of  Feather  river  (in  sections  VI 
and  13,  T.  23  N.,  R.  11  E.,  M.  I).  jVf.),  the  upHft  is  more  than  IJCX)  feet 
vertically  in  3,875  feet  horizontally;  how  much  more  than  1,100  feet  I 
cannot  say,  as  the  floor  on  which  the  Tertiary  deposits  rest  at  the  down- 
thrown  (southwestern)  side  of  the  fault  is  not  exposed. 

Relative  vertical  Descent  of  eastern  and  western  Slopes. — The  descent  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  range  as  a  whole  is  much  less  in  vertical  extent  than 
that  of  the  western  slope;  for  the  interior  basin,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
easterly  face,  is  much  higher  than  the  valley  of  California,  at  the  foot  o{ 
the  westerly  slope.  The  elevation  above  sea-level  of  Owens  lake,  at  the 
foot  of  the  easterly  face,  nearly  east  of  the  sununit  of  mount  Whitney 
and  12  nules  distant  from  it,  is  3,618  feet,*  while  Visalia,  in  the  valley 
about  54  miles  west  of  the  summit  of  mount  Whitnev,  is  but  348  feet 
above  sea-leveLf  Lake  Tahoe  is,  according  to  AMieeler,  6,202  feet  alH)ve 
sea-level,  while  the  summit  of  Twin  peak,  about  four  miles  away,  is  8,824 
feet,  and  the  valley  54  miles  west  of  Twin  peak  is  163  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

Strike  and  Dip. —The  metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  range  are 
tilted  to  high  angles  with  the  liorizon.  The  prevailing  strikes  are  parallel 
to  tlie  general  trend  of  the  range  and  of  the  coast;  the  prevailing  dipH 
are  between  40°  and  vertical,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  between  W° 
and  vertical.  The  direction  of  dij)  over  much  the  larger  i)art  of  the  area 
is  easterlv ;  but  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  ciistern  division  of  the  ninsje, 
namely,  on  Grizzly  ridge,  Hough  mountain,  and  northward  to  the  edtre 
of  the  lava  field,  the  prevailing  direction  is  westerly,  and  north  of  the 
North  fork  of  the  Feather  this  direction  of  dij>  extends  further  westwanl. 

Unconformity  of  the  Mcsozoic  and  prc-Mcsozoir. — The  strike  and  dij)  are 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  uplifting,  and  I 


*('apt..  Goo.  M.  Wheclor,  V.  8.  (icographh'al  Siirvoy>  West  of  the  HX)tlj  Meridian, 
tr.  S.  Signal  Office  Ueports. 
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have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  unconformity  of  dip  and  strike  be- 
tween the  strata  of  the  pre-^Iesozoic  and  Mesozoic  grouj)H ;  but  tlie  strata  ' 
of  the  two  groui)S  ate  unconformable  by  erosion.  Those  of  the  older 
group  were  raised  above  sea-level  and  eroded,  and  then  subsided  to  re- 
ceive Mesozoic  sediments.  Moreover,  they,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
were  metamorphosed  before  the  erosion,  for  pebbles  and  bowldera  of  pre- 
^lesozoic  <iuartzites  as  well  as  granites  occur  in  Mesozoic  conglomerates,  "^ 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  It  is  probable  that  the  pre-Mesozoic  uplift- 
ing was,  like  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  uplifting,  principally  by  fault- 
ing, and  therefore  of  little  effect  upon  the  prevailing  dip  and  strike. 

Epoch  of  Tilting. — The  upper  Cretaceous  (Chico)  and  Tertiary  strata  at 
the  western  foot  of  the  range  dip  •west\tard  at  low  angles.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tilting  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
took  place  before  the  later  Cretaceous  strata  were  deposited  and  after  the 
^fesozoic  metamorphic  rocks  were  dei)osited.  According  to  Whitney's 
determination,  the  Mesozoic  tilting  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic; 
according  to  Becker's  apparently  tentative  and  still  incomplete  deter- 
mination, it  w^as  later  or  "  post-Gault."* 

Character  and  Extent  of  (plifiing. — A  part,  at  least,  of  the  pre-Tertiary 
uplifting  w^as  by  fault,  for  on  the  easterly  face  of  Claremont  (see  accom- 
panying map,  plate  13)  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  highest  subgrou])  of  Mesozoic  strata.  The  displacement  is  in  part 
Tertiar\^  and  (iuaternary ;  but  the  extent  of  this  part  can  be  measured 
by  the  dislocation  of  Tertiary  sediments  and  laviis.  At  one  point  at  the 
northern  end  of  Claremont  the  vertical  relative  displacement  of  the  Ter- 
tiary materials  is  but  1,300  feet,  while  the  pre-Mesozoic  slates  there  arc 
brought  into  contact  wath  the  thinly  laminated  shales  of  the  ui)per  part 
of  the  upi)er  Mesozoic  subgroup.  The  greatest  relative  vertical  disj^lace- 
iTient  of  Tertiary  deposits  at  Spanish  peak  and  Claremont  is  but  about 
3,300  to  3,400  feet,  while  the  shear  of  the  fault  is  several  times  as  great. 
How  much  of  the  pre-Tertiary  uplifting  is  due  to  i>re-Mesozoic  and  how 
imich  to  Masozoic  movement  I  have  found  no  means  of  tcvsting. 

How  the  Mesozoic  uplifting  and  tilting  was  effected  is  not  clear.  With 
the  prevailing  easterly  dips,  later  rocks  are  often  carried  beneath  older 
one,^;  in  other  w^ords,  the  strata  have  been  overturned.  The  mo.«<t  ready 
inference  is  that  the  strata  were  thrown  into  anticlinal  and  svnclinal 
folds  by  approximately  horizontal  thrusting,  that  these  folds  were  over- 
turned, and  that  during  or  after  the  folding  the  mass  was  faulted.  Hut 
the  slopes  of  the  range  are  steep,  and  over  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  area 
the  rocks  are  bare,  and  deep  can3'ons  afford  numerous  and  extended  ver- 
tical sections  ;  yet  neither  arches  nor  inverted  arches  a])pear,  and  I  know 

•Kull.  (Jool.  Hoc.  Am  ,  vol.  2,  1«9<»,  pp.  201-208. 
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of  no  reason  for  assuming  that  there  ever  were  such  in  the  region.  Tlie 
conditions  point  rather  to  tilting  of  irregular  blocks  formed  by  approxi- 
mately vertical  or  steeply  sloping  fault:?,  and  included  within  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  mass  by  fault  planes.  Such  blocks  have 
been  formed  by  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  uplifting;  indeed,  the  uplifting 
has  been  by  blocks,  and  each  mountain  is  a  block.  Aforeover,  as  a  rule 
the  block  is  raised  higher  near  one  of  the  two  longer  edges  (more  com- 
monly the  eastern  edge)  tlian  the  other — that  is,  the  block  is  somewhat 
tilted.  If  the  pre-Tertiaiy  faulting  was  principally  Mesozoic,  and  the 
tilting  of  the  blocks  was  carried  farther  than  the  Tertiary  and  Quat^^r- 
nary  tilting  until  commensurate  with  the  Mesozoic  faulting,  the  i)resent 
structural  conditions  would  result — that  is,  the  strata  would  be  thrown 
on  edge  and  those  of  any  given  block  would  be  without  connection  by 
arches  or  inverted  arches  with  corresponding  strata  of  adjoining  blockf^. 

The  District  more  partk^ularly  described. 

The  district  in  which  my  studies  and  survevs  have  been  most  detailed 
lies  between  the  eastern  and  western  crests  and  between  the  North  and 
Middle  forks  of  Feather  river,  and  as  my  most  definite  illustrations  are 
from  this  district  I  shall  describe  it  brietlv. 

The  general  topography  and  geology  of  the  district  are  outlined  on  the 
accomi)anying  sketch  map  (plate  18).*  (irizzly  ridge,  Hough  mountain 
and  Green  mountain  form  the  eastern  division  of  the  range.  Grizzly 
ridge  and  Ilough  mountiiin  rise  on  the  northeastern  side  by  steej)  escarp- 
ment— a  broken  and  jagged  fault-plane — and  on  the  southwest  jiartly  by 
steep  escarpment  and  partly  by  slope,  which  however  is  steep.  The 
8loi)es  and  escarpments  meet  at  the  top  in  a  sharp  crest.  At  the  westerly 
side  of  the  district  rises  Spanish  peak  mountain,  which  presents  a  very 
steep  escarpment  eastward ;  but  its  crest  is  the  eastern  edge  of  a  plateau, 
modified  b}'  erosion,  some  13  to  14  miles  wide.  From  the  westerly  edirr 
of  this  plateau  the  surface  drops  rapidly  to  the  Great  valley  of  California. 

Between  the  two  divisions  of  the  range  north  of  the  Middle  fork  of 
Feather  river  rises  an  intermediate  mountain  called  Claremont.  Tliero 
are  also  other  ridges  and  mountains  fornKnl  by  ui)lift  with  axes  of  various 
directions — one  ruiming  nearly  eastward  from  Spanish  peak  mountain 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  East  branch  of  the  North  fork  of  the 
Feather,  and  one  between  Spanish  creek  and  the  Middle  fork,  formed  by 
a  southwesterly  ujdift  from  C'laremont,  and  a  southeasterly  one  from 
Spanish  peak.  Detailed  surveys  have  proved  that  the  toj)ography,  whioli 
api)eared  at  first  sight  to  be  the  result  of  erosion  and  a  sim]de  system  of 

*S('h1«'  nulin-tMl  from  1  iiii'h  --4  miles  to  1  iti(*li  -   0  milc's,  or  Ir.'JWi.mai,  in  ropnHhx'lng. 
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Uplifts,  is  in  fact  principally  the  result  of  a  very  complicated  system  of 
orographic  movements.  These  arc  clearly  shown  by  dislocations  of  Ter- 
tiary and  Quaternary  deposits  which  I  have  surveyed  and  mapped,  but 
to  describe  them  is  not  practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  preliminary 
paper.  The  main  features  for  the  present  purpose  are  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  the  range,  the  intermediate  mountain  Claremont, 
and  the  depression  partly  occupied  by  the  American  valley  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  this  mountain  and  Spanish  ranch  and  Meadow  valley  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  it,  which  dei)ression  is  drained  by  Spanish  creek 
and  its  branches.  Some  of  the  principal  elevations  above  sea-level  are : 
Outlet  of  American  valley,  3,353  feet ;  outlet  of  Spanish  ranch,  3,018  feet ; 
highest  point  on  Grizzly  ridge  (barometrical),  7,1)52  feet;  Spanish  peak 
(barometrical),  6,990  feet;  Claremont,  (),9()2  feet. 

Pre-Mesozoic  Rocks. 

Eruptive  Granite. — The  i)rincipal  exposures  of  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks 
in  the  Sierra  are  the  two  areas  of  greatest  uplifting  already  described. 
The  eastern  one  extends  from  the  southern  end  of  the  range  to  the 
northern  flank  of  mount  Haskell,  between  the  North  Yuba  and  the 
Middle  Feather,  where  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  pass  beneath  the  Mesozoic. 
The  western  area  of  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  extends  from  the  northern  end  of 
the  range  to  the  (jreat  valley  between  Yuba  and  American  rivers.  lk)th 
areas  include  isolated  and  peninsular  tracts  of  Mesozoic  rocks. 

The  granites  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pre-  Mesozoic  rocks ; 
indeed,  they  make  up  the  core  and  the  great  mass  of  the  range  and  of 
each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  range.  I  have  not  seen  granite  over- 
lying or  penetrating  sedimentary  strata  in  the  Sierra  proper,  but  on  the 
ea'^terly  slope  of  one  of  the  nearer  Basin  ranges,  a  little  south  of  Beck- 
worth  pass  (which  is  at  the  head  of  the  Middle  fork  of  the  Feather),  there 
are  dikes  of  granite  penetrating  gneiss.  I  must  add  that  my  observations 
of  the  granites  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  range. 

SedhieaUiry  Slates  and  Quartziies. — While  the  core  and  mass  of  Spanish 
])cak  mountiiin  are  of  granite,*  and  the  upper  part  of  its  eastern  face  is 
also  of  granite,  lower  down  on  this  face,  next  to  the  granites,  a  series  of 
slates  and  quartzites  outcrop.  The  quartzites  are  evidently  the  slates, 
altered  bv  silicification,  for  thev  retain  the  slatv  structure,  sometimes 


♦Profojjsor  A.  Wendell  Jarknon,  who  kiiidly  exumincMl  inirro^scopicully  h  f^ptM-iiiien  of  this  j^mnito 
for  me,  wrote  of  it,  October  22,  18H« :  "  Th«'  Spimish  po:ik  rofk  i-onsists  of  ijnurtz,  orthoclas«\  plapio- 
cla.««(-,  hornbl«.>n(le  and  biotite  a>«  oMsontial  »'oristitu«'nts:  this  makes  it  a  hortjbhMnle-gr.inititc  (after 
Kosenbiisieh).  It  IH  the  most  widely  spreatl  Kranitie  nuk  in  the  Sii-rra,  aceordinu;  to  my  i»r.'seijt 
fXiH-rienee."    It  certainly  is  thf  prevailini?  granite  of  the  n«>rth(*ni  half  of  the  ranj^c 

LVIII— Bum..  Hkoi,.  Sor.  Am.,  Vol.  M,  ls«i|. 
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laminated,  but  more  often  in  distinct  layers  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
more  in  thickness.  The  alteration  occurs  in  all  stages  from  that  of  soiiit - 
what  siliceous  slate  to  slaty  quartzite  and  conij)lete  quartzite.  llie  slatr^ 
and  quartzite  are  frequently  contorted ;  the  contortion  being  local  aiul 
not  caused  by  any  general  movement  of  the  mass  or  by  pressure  from 
witliout,  but  by  some  locally  acting  force  within  the  mass,  pro])alily 
molecular  force  accompanying  the  chemical  and  mineralogical  clianLns 
of  metamorphosis,  causing  alteration  of  volume  and  consequent  displace- 
ment. 

These  pre-]\Iesozoic  slates  and  (juartzites  lie  on  the  granite,  and  wen- 
probably  deposited  ui)on  it,  as  I  have  found  no  intrusions  of  the  erup- 
tive rock  in  the  strata.  Tliey  outcrop  between  the  granite  and  ^resozojc 
rocks,  and  Mesozoic  strata  come  in  contact  both  with  them  and  with  tlu* 
granite.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  fragments  of  both  the  granite 
and  quartzite  are  found  in  a  conglomerate  of  the  lower  Mesozoic  group. 
and  therefore  that  these  rocks  are  older  than  those  of  that  grou])  and 
unconformable  with  theiiL 

The  Claremont  uplift  has  brought  to  the  surface  a  series  of  pre-Mcso- 
zoic  strata.  There  are  no  granites  or  other  eruptives  among  them,  and 
they  consist  of  highly  metamorj)hosed  slates.  They  retain  more  or  le^> 
of  slatv  structure,  though  rarelv  cleavable  into  lamina?  or  sheets  of  conoid- 
erable  size,  and  they  break  with  irregular,  often  more  or  less  conchoidal. 
surfaces  and  into  more  or  less  prismoidal  fragments.  They  are  curled 
and  contorted  in  nmch  the  same  way  as  the  slates  and  quartzites  before 
described,  but  much  more  generally  than  they.  There  is  a  very  general 
deposition  or  segregation  of  silica  in  the  mass,  e\adently  chemical.  The 
silica  is  in  part  disseminated  through  the  slate,  but  much  of  it  is  lodged 
in  films  on  surfaces  of  cleavage  or  lamination,  or  in  irregular  bunches 
and  lenticular  ])odies  or  veins,  sometimes  crossing,  sometimes  lying  par- 
allel with  the  surfaces  of  lamination.  There  are  micaceous  surfaces,  and 
the  mica  and  also  an  arrangement  of  the  siliceous  grains  in  the  slaty 
laminte  sometimes  give  a  gneissoid  form  to  the  rock ;  but  there  is  not 
enough  of  mica  or  micaceous  felting  to  fonn  a  true  gneiss.  The  rock  is 
sometimes  chloritic,  and  some  of  the  chlori tic  ledges  have  amas.sivefonn 
that  suggests  eruptive  origin. 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  limestones  and  slates  of  the  oldest 
Mesozoic  sul)group  of  the  district  rest  unconformably  on  these  rocks. 
They  are  therefore  older  than  the  oldest  Mesozoic  rocks  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  are  nowhere  within  this  district  exiiosed  in  contact  with  the 
granites  or  quartzites  of  Si)anish  j)eak  mountain,  and  there  are  not  any 
means  here  of  determining  directly  the  relative  age  of  these  and  the 
Spanish  peak  pre-Mesozoic  rocks;  but  farther  northwestward,  near  the 
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northern  end  of  the  range,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  exposure  of  the 
contact  of  granite  and  sedimentary  pre-Mesozoic  strata  for  at  least  seven 
miles  from  the  West  hranch  of  Feather  river,  near  the  middle  of  T.  24 
N.,  11.  4  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  northeastward  along  the  divide  at  the  headwaters 
of  Kimshew  creek.  The  sedimentary  rocks  approximate  in  character 
tlio  ])rc-Mesozoic  rocks  of  Claremont;  they  are  imperfectly  gneissoid  and 
chloritic  in  part.  Their  strike  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing 
strikes  of  the  Sierra,  namely,  northeasterly,  j)arallel  to  the  contact  just 
mentioned ;  and  they  dip  at  comparatively  low  angles  northwestward 
away  from  the  granite.  They  i)a8s  hy  the  northern  end  of  the  western 
area  of  granite  exposure  here  at  the  northern  end  of  the  western  division 
of  the  range,  as  the  Mesozoic  rocks  pass  by  the  granite  of  the  crest  of  the 
eastern  division  between  the  Middle  fork  of  the  Feather  and  the  North 
fork  of  the  Yuba.  Across  the  area  of  outcrop  of  these  strata  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  it,  about  4  J  miles  from  the  contact  with  the  granite, 
at  the  Chaparral  house  on  the  Oroville  and  Prattville  stage  road,  in  sec- 
tion 10,  T.  24  N.,  R.  4  E.,  are  cpiartzites  like  tliose  on  the  easterly  face  of 
Spanish  peak  mountain,  with  the  ordinary  northwesterly  strike  and  a 
nearly  vertical  dip.  The  metamorphosed,  imperfectly  gneissoid  and 
cbloritic  strata  outcrop  here  between  the  granites  and  (piartzites,  and  are 
probably  lower  than  the  latter.  The}-^  may  be  contemporaneous  with  or 
older  than  the  granite,  although  I  have  seen  no  intrusions  of  the  erui)tive 
rock  in  these  strata. 

There  are  quartzites  in  the  range  contemporaneous  with  the  granite 
and  imbedded  with  it.  Such  occur  at  and  near  the  western  edge  of  the 
jrranite  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  range,  where  the  South  Yuba  flows 
off  it,  between  five  and  six  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Washington  ;  also 
in  jj^ranites  outside  of  the  Sierra  proi>er,  north  of  Sierra  valley,  at  head- 
waters of  the  Middle  fork  of  the  Feather.  In  both  cases  the  quartzite  is 
jirobably  a  product  of  alteration  of  the  granite  itself. 

Fre-Mesozoic  Rocks  outside  of  upper  Feather  Rirer  Dldrict. — The  pre- 
Mesozoic  rocks  of  this  district  are  not  typical  of  the  whole  group  in  the 
Sierra,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  limestones  wliich  occur  in  great 
masses  among  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  of  the  western  flank  of  the  range 
from  the  Mokelumne  to  near  the  Tuolumne  river.  These  limestones 
occur  in  a  grou[)  consisting  j)rincii)ally  of  micaceous  schists  and  ([uartzites, 
lying  next  to  granite  and  in  places  surrounding  isolated  areas  of  this 
t:ranite.  Whitney  describes  the  group  in  the  '*  Geology  of  California  " 
and  also  in  his  ** Auriferous  (travels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada."  On  the 
Mokelumne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  fork,  I  found  an  exposure  of  this 
limestone  400  feet  thick  in  a  series  of  mica  slates  which,  becoming 
gneissoid,  join  the  granite  about  two  miles  east  of  the  limestone.     Pre- 
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Mesozoic  rocks  continue  west  of  the  limestone  on  the  Mokelumne  about 
eight  miles.  From  this  exposure  of  limestone  on  the  Mokelumne  to  the 
most  southerly  one  described  by  Whitney  is  about  40  miles.  Tht^si* 
.  gneisses,  mica-slates  and  limestones  underlie  unconforraably  strata  known 
to  be  ^lesozoic,  but  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  them  and  their  age  is 
not  definitely  detennined. 

About  midwav  l)etween  the  Calaveras  and  Stanislaus  rivers  in  the 
(treat  valley,  about  throe  miles  west  of  its  eastern  edge,  is  a  small  area  of 
granite.  It  adjoins  Mesozoic  rocks  on  tlie  ea.st  and  i)asses  westward 
under  Tertiary  deposits.  It  suggests  an  extension  of  i)re-Tertiary  uplift- 
ing of  the  western  division  of  the  range  far  south  of  the  Tertiary  and 
Quaternary  uplifting  of  that  part  of  the  range.  There  is  an  area  of  pre- 
Mesozoic  gneisses  and  other  rocks  between  the  Mesozoic  outcroi)s  and  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  tlie  valley  on  the  Stanishnis  and  a  much  larger  <>ne 
south  of  the  Merced,  about  Hornitas.  The  eastern  area  of  granite  conies 
forward  to  meet  the  Tertiary  of  the  valley  near  where  the  San  Joaquin 
comes  out  of  the  mountains,*  and  onlv  isolated  areas  of  sedimentarv 
rocks  are  found  on  the  western  Hank  of  the  range  farther  southward. 

Age  of  the  Pre-Mc^ozolc  Rocks. — I  have  treated  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks 
as  of  one  group.  It  is  not  proven  that  they  are  all  conformable  or  all  of 
one  period.  It  is  entirely  {)ossible  that  a  part  of  them  are  Archcan  and 
a  part  Paleozoic,  and  that  the  latter  i)art  may  include  rocks  of  different 
Paleozoic  periods.  Indeed,  there  remains  a  remote  possibility  that  some 
of  them  may  be  early  Mesozoic,  older  than  the  oldest  group  that  is  provod 
to  be  Mesozoic;  but  they  are  much  more  metamorphosed  than  these,  are 
unconformable  with  them,  and  after  having  been  deposited  were  cerUiinlv 
metamorj)hosed  and  uplifted,  and  the  region  had  begun  to  subside  again 
before  the  lowest  known  Mesozoic  strata  were  deposited.  It  is  not  there- 
fore within  reasonable  probability  that  any  of  these  rocks  are  later  than 
Paleozoic. 

Ik'sides  being  altered  and  tilted  and  faulted,  the  sedimentary  rocks  <>i 
this  grou})  are  very  widely  overlain  by  Mesozoic  rocks,  and  their  outcr{»i'S 
are  consequently  disconnected ;  and  fully  to  determine  their  order  of 
succession  will  rctjuire  examination  and  comparison  of  a  large  part  ot 
the  areas  of  their  exposure  in  tlie  Sierra.  The  Mesozoic  rocks,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  overlain  except  by  comparatively  thin  Tertiary  and 
(Quaternary  deposits,  and  therefore  their  sequence  and  natural  division 
into  subgroups  are  more  readily  determinable  in  si)ite  of  faulting,  tilt  in  *r, 
overturning  and  metamorphism.  The  district  represented  on  the  accom- 
panying sketch  map  (plate  l'>)  is  a  tyjncal  one  for  these  rocks. 


Accjonliiif;  to  msip  l»y  Wrn.  P.  Hlako  in  his  "Zoological  Uccounoi'*j*anoc  in  Culifornia,"  isr»3. 
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Mesozou:  Rocks. 
principal  divisions, 

The  Mosozoic  group  includes  both  sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks. 
Tlie  sedimentary  rocks  consist  j)rincipally  of  slates  often  altered  to 
quartzites,  with,  however,  some  limestones.  The  eruptive  rocks  may 
naturally,  though  rather  roughly,  he  distinguished  as  medium  basic 
lavas  altored  to  diabase  or  greenstone,  and  very  basic  lavas  more  or  less 
completely  altered  to  serpentines.  Both  kinds  are  still  further  fre(iuently 
altered  to  quartzites. 

The  whole  group  naturally  falls  into  two  subgroups,  a  lower  and  an 
upj)er  one.  The  lower  subgroup  is  characterized  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  eruptive  greenstones  or  diabases,  while  the  upper  one  is  character- 
ized by  deposits  of  serpentines,  which  in  places  attain  enormous  thick- 
ness. The  ])roportion  of  eruptive  matter  in  both  subgroups  varies 
exceedingly,  and  there  is  occasionally  found  a  little  serpentine  in  the 
lower  division  and  greenstone  in  the  upper  one;  but  as  a  whole  the  two 
subgrou[)s  are  characterized  as  stated. 

Right  at  the  confines  of  the  two  subgroups,  but  falling  most  naturally 
into  the  lower  one,  is  a  series  of  limy  slates  and  limestones.  These 
limestones  are  fossiliferous.  The  most  numerous  remains  are  of  crinoi- 
dal  stems,  and,  as  hereafter  shown,  some  of  them  belong  to  Pcntacnnus 
or  an  allied  genus,  and  cannot  be  of  earlier  age  than  Jurassic.  We 
have,  therefore,  as  a  Ipwer  limit  for  the  lower  subgroup  of  Mesozoic 
rooks  of  the  Sierra,  the  base  of  the  Jurassic.  They  may,  however, 
belong  higher  in  the  series.  At  the  top  of  the  upi)er  subgroup  is  a  long 
series  of  thinly  laminated  slates.  I  have  found  no  fossils  in  these  slates 
within  the  district  of  my  more  detailed  examination  represented  on  the 
accompanying  sketch  map  lying  between  the  North  and  j\Iiddle  forks 
of  the  Feather ;  but  comparison  with  exposures  of  similar  slates  south 
of  Merced  river  (in  Mariposa  county)  and  at  intermediate  j)oints  proves 
conclu.sively  that  they  are  of  the  same  horizon  as  the  yl//a7/a-bearing 
slates  which  Whitnev.  on  the  identification  of  F.  B.  Meek,  determined  to 
i>e  Jurassic,*  and  which  White  places  on  the  confines  of  the  Junissic 
and  Cretaceous  t  and  Becker  assigns  to  a  liigher  horizon  in  the  Cre- 
taceous (post-Gault).  X 

The  fossils  at  these  two  horizons,  one  in  each  Mesozoic  subgroup,  show 
that  the  whole  group  is  above  the  base  of  the  Jurassic,  and  this  is  con-  ^ 
firmed  bv  an  anunonite  which,  as  hereafter  shown,  occurs  at  still  another 

♦Goolojsy  of  (silifurnia,  vol.  i,  18G.'),  p.  2'20, 

t  Bulletin  of  U.  S.  (;oo].  Survey,  no.  lo,  1SK"»,  p.  20. 

X  Bull.  Geol.  Soe.  Am.,  vol.  2,  IHIK),  pp.  20i-2u«. 
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horizon  in  the  lower  subgroup.  1  have  not  found  any  certain  uiicoii- 
fonnity  between  these  subgroups.  The  whole  group  seems  to  be  onf 
long  series  of  sediments  and  lavas  de[)Osited  during  a  [)eriod  of  pre- 
vailing though  perhai)s  not  uninterrupted  subsidence  of  the  region. 

LOWER  MESOZOIC  SUBGROUP. 

Slates,  Greenstones  and  Limestones, — The  greenstones  or  diabases  of  thw 
subgroup  are  of  eru})tive  materials,  but  these  materials  have  quite  com- 
monly been  trans[)orted  to  their  present  i)03ition  and  dei)osited  there  l»y 
water.    Stratification  is  not  infrequently  visible,  and  the  transition  from 
massive  greenstone  to  slate  is  sometimes  gradual.     The  greenstone  is 
very  often  and  over  wide  areas  conglomeratic,  made  up  of  V)owldcrj?  and 
pebbles  in  a  cement  or  groundmass  of  the  same  material,  all  of  altered 
lava  except  at  times  a  small  proportion  of  fragments  of  quartz  and  other 
rocks.    The  bowlders  and  pebbles  and  groundmass  have  undergone  much 
tlie  same  kind  and  degree  of  alteration,  and  the  surfaces  and  outline?  of 
the  bowlders  and  pebbles  are  more  or  less  obscure,  but  still  are  readily 
recognized  on  fresh  frticture,  and  often  more  plainly  on  weathered  sur- 
faces.    The  bowlders  and  peb])les  are  well  rounded.     The  mechanical 
condition  and  admixture  of  these  materials  are  verv  similar  to  tho.se  of 
nmch  of  the  Tertiary  andesite,  which  has  been  trans})orted  by  water  and 
deposited  in  the  same  district,  often  on  the  greenstones.     Between  the 
South  Yuba  and  the  American,  as  well  as  between  the  ^lokelumne  and 
Calaveras  rivers  and  elsewhere,  lavas  of  this  subgroup  are  exposed  in 
dikes,  where,  to  the  naked  eye,  at  least,  they  are  not  chloritic,  but  of  dark- 
gray  coloi-s  or  black,  sometimes  pori)hyritic,  and  often  very  similar  to 
Tertiary  andesite.     Professcn*  Whitney  says  of  this  rock :  *'  It  appears 
from  Mr.  A\'adsworth's  (not  yet  completed)  examination  to  be  a  diaba.*^e 
tufa,  a  nmch  metamorphosed  volcanic  deposit.    ^K    *    *    Mount  Bullivm, 
Juniper  ridge,  Bear  mountain  (on  the  Merced)  and  Merced  mountain  are 
made  up  of  this  rock."*     I  have  seen  the  exposures  on  mount  BuUiou 
and  Juniper  ridge,  and  the  rock  there  is  chloritic  and  largely  conglom- 
eratic, like  the  greenstones  of  the  district  under  more  innnediate  consi<l- 
oration  here.    On  mount  Bullion  they  are  also  largely  altered  to  quartzite. 

The  greenstones  and  slates  of  the  lower  Mcsozoic  subgroup  fonn  the 
crest  of  Hough  mountain  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Grizzly  ridge,  though 
covered  in  i)art  by  Tertiary  deposits.  At  the  southeasterly  end  of  Grizzly 
ridge  they  come  in  contact  with  pre-^Iesozoic  granite.  The  main  eastern 
crest  of  the  range  is  of  these  rocks  from  its  northwesterly  end  south  of  the 
Middle  fork  of  the  Feather  to  the  northwesterly  ilank  of  mount  Haskell 
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Here  and  southward  granite  forms  the  crest  where  not  covered  with 
Tertiary  materials,  and  the  contact  of  these  roc^ks  and  granite,  passing 
(U)wn  the  westerly  slope  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  range, 
crosses  the  North  fork  of  the  Yuha  a]>out  4i  miles  ea.st  of  Sierra  citv. 

On  the  other  (southwesterly)  side  of  this  northeastern  helt  of  the  lower 
Mesozoic  suhgroup  its  rocks  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  upper  suh- 
grouj).  The  contact  crosses  the  East  hranch  of  the  North  fork  of  Feather 
river,  here  known  as  Indian  creek,  a  little  northeast  of  Shoofly,  near  the 
crossing  of  the  line  between  townships  25  and  20  N.,  R.  9  E.,  then  passes 
on  U>  the  w^esterly  slope  of  Hough  mountain  and  of  Grizzly  ridge,  and 
crosses  the  Middle  fork  of  Feather  river  between  Bells  bar  and  Nelson 
point. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  subgroup  where  it  crosses  the  Middle  fork 
of  Feather  river  and  thence  a  little  east  of  southward  to  the  North  fork 
of  the  Yuba,  one  to  two  miles  below  Sierra  city,  are  numerous  outcrops 
of  limestone.  For  the  most  part  they  and  the  rocks  accompanying  them 
are  verv  much  altered,  and  I  have  seen  no  fossils  in  them.  In  sections 
11  and  14,  T.  21  N.,  R.  11  E.,  are  several  masses  of  iron  ore  which  seems 
to  be  a  product  of  alteration  of  the  limestone.  Near  the  Yuba  there  is 
some  serpentine  associated  with  the  limestone.  These  limestones  un- 
d(aibtedly  ])elong  near  the  boundary  of  the  two  subgroups,  at  the  same 
horizon  as  the  fossiliferous  limestones  to  be  hereafter  described.  Whether 
the  outerops  of  limestone  recurring  at  intervals  continye  south  of  the' 
North  Yuba  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  limestone  exposed  with  a  little  serpentine  in  Little  Long  Val- 
ley creek  in  section  12,  T.  23  N.,  R.  HE.  It  is  highly  metamorjihosed,  and 
1  do  not  know  to  what  part  of  the  lower  subgroup  it  belongs.  There  is 
a  little  serpentine  near  the  crest  of  Grizzl}^  ridge  not  far  from  its  north- 
westerly end.  But  nowhere  in  this  large  eastern  area  of  exposures  of 
the  lower  subgroup  of  Mesozoic  rocks  does  ser])entine  occur  in  consider- 
able mass.  Near  the  crest  of  Grizzly  ridge  and  near  the  divide  between 
the  waters  of  the  Middle  fork  of  the  Feather  and  of  the  North  fork  of  the 
Yul)a  and  at  the  Sierra  buttes  both  slates  and  greenstones  of  this  sub- 
jiroup  are  very  generally  altered  to  quartzites. 

On  the  easterly  face  of  Spanish  peak  mountain  there  are  isolated  areas 
of  greenstones  and  slates  of  the  lower  Mesozoic  su])group  resting  on  the 
l>re-Mesozoic  slates  and  (piartzites. 

The  Claremont  uplift  has  brought  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  in  contact  with 
members  of  both  Mesozoic  subgroups,  as  shown  on  the  sk<.'tch  map,  and 
far  northwestward  of  the  j)resent  Claremont  mountain  the  same  uplift 
lias  dislocated  the  rocks  and  brought  those  of  the  two  subgrou[)s  into 
contact  out  of  the  regular  order  of  se(pience ;  so  that  the  rocks  of  the 
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lower  .siib<}:roup  which  liave  the  serpentines  of  the  upper  suhgroup  on 
the  southwest  in  the  order  of  sequence,  have  slates  of  the  same  subgnju[> 
on  the  northeast  hv  fault. 

Fomliferous  TJineM(niCii. — In  the  last  named  area  of  exposure  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  Mesozoic  sul)j^n)up  occur  the  fossiliferous  Unio- 
stonc^s.  The  outcrops  are  not  continuous,  hut  occur  at  intervals  from  a 
point  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Clareniont,  in  the  X.  E.  \  X.  E.  {  ^e<'- 
tion  4,  T.  23  N.,  11.  9  PI,  to  and  across  Spanish  creek  an<l  across  the  Ei\<{ 
branch  of  the  North  fork  of  Feather  river  and  the  main  North  fork  ol 
the  same  river  to  the  divide  between  Mosquito  and  Yellow  creeks,  in  tlie 
western  pail  of  T.  20  N.,  R.  7  E.,  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  lava  ficM 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  ran«i:e.  The  whole  distance  from  the  south- 
eastern end  to  the  northwestern  end  of  this  line  ^ of  exposures  is  abt)Ut 
195  miles.  From  the  south  easternmost  exposure  on  Claremont  to  the 
divide  between  the  East  branch  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Feather  and  the 
main  North  fork,  a  distance  of  143  miles,  I  have  made  detailed  examina- 
tion and  surveys  of  the  area,  including  the  outcrops  of  these  limestones 
and  of  the  rocks  on  either  side.  Thus  examined  and  located,  this  lonsi 
line  of  outcro])s  of  fossiliferous  limestones  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  aflonl 
an  availa])le  and  definite  horizon  from  which  to  measure  and  determine 
the  position  of  rocks  u[)ward  and  downward  in  the  series. 

jKra-^sir  or  later  Aac  of  the  Foiisiii. — The  fossil  remains  are  fratrmentarv. 
consisting  principally  of  sections  of  crinoid  stems,  though  fragment's  of 
brachiopod  and  gasteropod  shells  occur.  Some  of  the  crinoidal  stem- 
joints  are  simple,  round,  and  with  round  canal  in  the  center;  others, 
however,  are  pentagonal  and  have  pentapetalous  figures  fonned  by  cren- 
ated  edges  on  the  articulating  facets.  I  sent  some  of  these  crinoidal 
stem-joints  to  Dr.  Charles  Wachsmuth,  whose  extensive  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  crinoids  renders  his  identification  of  them  most  valuable. 
In  a  letter  concerning  these  fossils,  dated  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  November 
18, 1891,  he  says: 

"  *  *  *  I  examined  them  carofnllv  and  have  come  to  the  concliiBion  that  they 
must  be  at  lea^t  of  a  later  age  than  TriasHie,  possibly  .Tiiras.sic.  The  ptem-joints  an' 
pentangular,  with  straijibt  si<les  or  rei'nterinj?  anj^los,  and  the  facets  in  all  of  tliein 
have  that  peculiar  petaloid  structure  which  chanict(?rizes  the  iH?ntacrinida\  ami 
which  occurs  in  no  crinoid  preeedim;  the  Jurassic.  Scattercd  between  these*  stem- 
joints  there  are  numerous  smaller  pieces  with  a  central  canal,  whicli  I  take  to  ho 
joints  of  the  cirri,  and  of  whieh  in  spceimen  4  some  are  still  attached  to  thecdjio 
of  the  joint.  On  tliat  specimen  I  also  find  a  few  i>erforated  arm  ossicles  with  iWp 
fosste,  showinjr  a  hi«;hly  developed  articulation  of  the  anns,  such  as  is  rarely  foiiinl 
in  I'aleozoic  crinoids.  The  root  on  s])ecimen  1  offers  no  special  interest :  the  lino^ 
of  imion  between  the  joints  are  serrated,  but  that  is  found  even  in  some  of  the 
earliest  crinoi<ls.    That  the  stem  is  round  at  the  distal  end  does  not  prove  that  it 
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w'liii  round  also  in  the  proximal  part,  as  the  fonn  of  the  stem  changes  greatly  in  its 
downward  course,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  upper  face  of  the  root  shows  traces  of  that 
petaloid  stnicture  to  which  I  alluded.  The  other  specimens  show  the  same  thing 
as  number  4,  but  less  distinctly.  The  genus  Peutacinnus,  which  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Jurassic,  survived  to  our  present  day  ;  and  as  the  structure  of  the  stem 
remained  almost  unchanged,  it  is  dithcult  to  refer  your  specimen  to  any  definite 
age,  but  I  am  quite  certain  they  are  not  older  than  Jurassic."    *    *    * 

Memzoic  Conglomerate  contaming  older  Rocks. — The  fossiliferous  lime- 
stones alternating  with  slates  and  greenstones  are  at  one  point  associated 
with  a  conglomerate  containing  })ebbles  and  })owklers  of  granite  and 
(luartzite.  The  locality  is  on  Rush  creek,  a  little  less  than  a  mile  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  confluence  with  the  East  branch  of  the  North  fork 
of  the  Feather,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  8,  T.  25  N.,  R.  8  E.  The 
conglomerate  is  in  contact  with  the  limestone,  and  its  cement  is  limy- 
The  granite  of  the  pebbles  and  bowlders  is  like  that  of  Spanish  peak 
mountain,  and  the  quartzite  like  the  pre-Mesozoic  (|uartzites  of  the  easterly 
and  northeasterly  faces  of  that  mountain,  and  there  is  no  other  i)robable 
source  of  these  bowldei's  and  pcV>bles  than  within  this  westerly  area  of 
uplifting.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  granite  had  cooled  and  crys- 
tallized, and  the  slates  had  been  de})osited  and  had  undergone  quartzitic 
alteration  and  been  raised  above  sea-level  and  suljjected  to  subaerial 
erosion,  before  these  conglomerates  were  deposited  on  the  beach  of  the 
ann  of  the  Mesozoic  sea.  These  rocks  are  therefore  unconformable  with 
the  pre-!Mesozoic  strata,  although  no  unconformity  of  dip  and  strike  is 
apparent.  I  saw  one  graliite  pebble  or  bowlder  of  more  than  500  cubic 
inches  in  size  in  the  conglomerate. 

The  conglomerate  is  on  the  easterly  edge  of  the  limestones  and  limy 
slates,  which  are  exjjosed  for  a  width  there  of  5,300  feet  and  a  thickness 
of  about  4,6(X)  feet.  On  the  west  of  them  and  between  them  and  the  pre-^ 
Mesozoic  rocks  is  the  broad  belt  of  serj)entine  three  miles  wide.  I  found 
no  fragments  of  serpentine  in  the  conglomerate.  Tlie  serpentine,  being 
an  eruptive  rock,  may  have  been  de])osited  on  land  or  in  water,  but  the 
slates  and  limestones  were  certainly  deposited  in  the  sea.  If  these  and 
the  serpentines  had  been  deposited  when  the  pebbles  of  this  conglom- 
erate were  borne  to  the  beach,  thev  must  liave  c(mie  across  a  width  of  some 
miles  of  water,  unless  the  serpentines  and  slates  had  been  uplifted.  Of 
this  there  is  no  evidence ;  and  as  it  is  not  possible  that  this  beach  material 
came  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  (one  pebble  of  granite  containing  more 
tlian  5(X)  cubic  inches),  it  follows  that  the  conglomerate  and  the  grcen- 
}*tones  to  the  east  of  it  are  ohler  than  the  slates  and  limestones  and  ser- 
pentines to  the  west  of  it.  it  is  true  that  the  serpentines  now  come  in 
•  contact  with  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  at  the  faulted  easterly  face  of  Spanish 
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peak  mountain,  but  higher  up  on  the  face  isolated  areas  of  greenstoin>^ 
and  slates  occur  and,  as  liereaiter  sliown,  the  greenstones,  slater  and  lime- 
stones come  next  to  the  same  area  of  pre-Mesozoic  exposures  on  thewc^^t 
between  it  and  the  Great  valley,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
throughout  the  Sierra  the  rocks  of  what  I  have  called  the  lower  Mcsozoic 
subgroup  outcrop  between  the  serpentines  and  slates  f^f  the  uj>per  ?nl>- 
group  and  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks. 

Vnconformity  mi  Clareniont. — The  fossiliferous  limestones  and  accom- 
panying slates  lie  unconformably  on  the  pre-Mesozoic  slates  of  Clarc^ 
mont.  The  contact  and  unconformitv  are  plain  to  the  eve  where  the 
road  from  Quincy  to  Oroville  crosses  the  neck  of  the  **  Devil's  elbow,"  on 
the  left  bank  of  Si)anish  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  creek,  in  section  is, 
T.  24  N.,  R.  9  E.  The  unconformity  on  Claremont  is  plainly  by  erosion. 
as  no  corresponding  diiference  in  dip  and  strike  is  a])parent.  There  are 
greenstones  and  limestones  and  a  little  serpentine  in  isolated  areas  on 
and  next  east  of  the  pre-Mesozoic  area  of  this  faulted  northwestern  end 
of  the  mountain  mass. 

UPPER  MESOZOIC  SUBGROUP. 

Thinly  laminated  Slalcs  and  Sei'pentines. — The  upper  Afesozoic  subgroup 
is  the  highest  in  the  series  of  metamorphic  rocks.  Its  exposures  therefc»re 
lie  generally  in  ])ositions  midway  between  the  axes  of  greatest  upliftinir 
and  between  exposures  of  the  lower  subgroup  on  either  side,  the  latter 
adjoining  the  i)re-Mesozoic  rocks  still  farther  toward  the  right  and  left 
and  nearer  the  axes  of  uplift.  This  prevailing  order  of  succession  on  the 
surface  is,  however,  often  interrupted  locally  by  faults.  In  the  district 
here  under  more  immediate  consideration,  the  northeastern  crest  of  the 
range  is,  as  already  described,  of  the  lower  Mesozoic  subgroup ;  the  south- 
western crest  and  the  face  of  the  escar[)ment  immediately  below  it  on 
the  east  are  of  pre-Mesozoic  rocks,  with  isolated  areas  of  the  lower  Meso- 
zoic greenstones  and  slates.  Between  the  two  mountains  the  greater  part 
of  the  space  is  occupied  with  serpentines  and  slates  of  the  up])er  sul>- 
group.  The  slates  occupy  the  eastern  part  and  the  serpentines  the 
western  part,  and  the  two  are  separated  by  the  Jong,  narrow  belt  of  pro- 
truding older  INIesozoic  and  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  brought  U|)  by  the  (.'larc- 
mont  U))lift  already  described.  As  this  belt  approaches  the  Middle  fork 
of  the  Feather  it  narrows  and  ends  near  the  river,  Avhere  the  slates  and 
serpentines  of  the  ui)per  subgroup  come  together.  The  area  of  exi>osiire 
of  tlie  serpentines  is  from  1.0  to  S.o  miles  wide,  and  that  of  the  slatt^ 
from  0.5  to  7.5  miles  wide. 

There  is  a  narrow  stri[)  of  serpentine  outcroj)ping  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  exposure  of  slate,  between  it  and  the  older  Mesozoic  greenstones 
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aiul  .slates  of  Grizzly  ridge,  along  Spring  Garden  creek  on  both  sides  of  it 
ul>ove  the  American  valley  (see  sketch  map,  plate  13)  ;  but  farther  north- 
westward the  serpentines  are  entirely  absent  and  the  older  rocks  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  slates  by  faulting  * 

There  is  another  narrow  strip  of  serpentine  on  the  southwestern  side 
i)f  the  slates  at  contact  with  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  subgroup,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  East  branch  of  the  North 
fork  of  tlie  Feather.  There  are  also  small  isolated  j)atches  of  serpentine 
on  the  faulted  northern  end  of  Claremont  near  limestone  and  slates  of 
the  lower  Mesozoic  subgroup  and  on  j)re-^Iesozoic  rocks.  As  the  Clare- 
iiiont  uplift  dies  out  southeastward,  hornl)lendic  slates  come  in  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  pre-Mesozoic  exposure,  which  belong  to  the 
serpentine  series. 

Where  the  succession  is  uninterrupted  and  where  least  interrupted  by 
faults  the  serpentine  joins  the  slates  and  limestones  at  the  head  of  the 
lower  subgrouj).  This  is  the  case  for  20  miles  along  the  line  of  ex- 
l)osures  of  fossiliferous  limestones  before  described.  The  slates  at  the 
head  of  the  Mesozoic  series,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  given,  may  be  r 
designated  as  the  thinly  laminated  slates.  Where  the  Mesozoic  series  is 
complete  or  nearly  complete  the  serpentines  and  slates  which  accom- 
pany them  lie  between  the  thinly  laminated  slates  and  the  rocks  of  the 
lower  subgroups.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  ascending  series  the 
s<n-pentines  and  the  slates -which  accompany  and  replace  them  come 
before  the  thinly  laminated  slates,  and  that  the  latter  are  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  series  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Sierra. 

Serpentine. — Throughout  the  area  between  the  North  and  Middle  forks 
of  Feather  river  the  lower  jiart  of  the  upper  subgrou])  of  Mesozoic 
rocks  is  almost  entirely  of  serpentine,  although  there  are  some  schists 
with  it,  and  a  part  of  these  are  glaucoi)hanic.  The  schists  may  be 
made  U])  of  lava  transported  and  deposited  by  water  wholly  or  in  part. 
South  of  the  Middle  fork  the  ])r()portion  of  serjientine  diminishes  and 
slates  increjise.  These  slates  are  much  like  those  of  the  lower  sub- 
j^roup  and  less  thinly  laminated  than  those  at  the  head  of  the  series. 

The  serj)entine  is  for  the  most  ])art  plainly  (to  the  naked  eye)  a  J 

l>roduct  of  alteration  of  a  basic  lava.  The  massiveness,  cleavage  and 
H])sence  of  lamination  or  distinct  planes  of  stratification  all  go  to  prove 
this.  M.  E.  Wadsworth  descri])es,  under  the  heading  "  peridotites,"  five 
specimens  of  this  rock  from  Sierra  and  Plumas  counties  within  the  dis- 
trict next  south  of  the  one  here  more  ])articularly  treated  of,  and  infers 


•This  line  of  faulting  along  the  westorn  foot  of  (i rizzly  ridge  and  mount  Hough  is  a  line  of  recur- 
nuK  orographic  movements,  as  shown  by  dii*locations  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  depoflit8  and 
»'"">truction»  to  (Quaternary  drainage. 
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from  the  structure  as  seen  under  the  microscope  that  the  serpentine 
has  replaced  olivine  and  enstatite.* 

Mr.  J.  S.  Diller  kindly  gave  me  the  results  of  microscopic  examination 
of  typical  specimens  which  I  took  from  the  left  bank  of  Spanish  creek 
above  the  mouth  of  Rock  creek  and  below  Spanish  ranch.  He  wrote  of 
these  January  25,  1887  : 

"  Si)eciiiien»  nuinl)ered  1  aiul  2  arc  uinlotibtedly  iKTidotitea.  Number  2  contjiinj* 
a  <?reat  deal  of  olivine,  but  most  of  it  has  Ikjcii  altered  to  serpentine.  <3rigiiially 
there  was  evidently  a  rhoml)i(!  mineral,  probably  enntatite,  associated  with  the 
olivine,  but  now  it  has  all  disappeared  and  serpentine  with  oxide  of  iron  have 
taken  its  place.  In  specimens  1  and  4  no  trace  of  olivine  could  Ije  found  ;  all  ha^' 
been  altered  to  seriKjntine  and  magnetite ;  but  the  j>cH'uliar  reticulated  stnictnn*  of 
the  serj^entine  indicates  clearly  that  it  was  derived  from  olivine.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  serpentines  are  altered  eruptive  rocks,  peridotites." 

These  rocks  can  be  found  in  all  stages  of  alteration,  from  that  of  a  dark 
gray  or  black  trappean  rock,  sometimes  porphyritic,  massive,  cleavinjr 
into  irregular  ])risms,  to  that  of  an  oil-green  ser[)entine  Avith  conchoiilal 
fracture  and  smoothed  and  rubbed  or  '^  slickensided  "  surfaces.  It  is 
sometimes  fibrous.  In  a  geological  sense,  the  Avhole  mass  can  most  con- 
veniently be  designated  as  serpentine,  but  in  a  detailed  lithological  de- 
scription it  Avould  be  grouped  under  diflferent  heads  according  to  original 
minor  differences  in  the  lava  and  to  different  degrees  of  alteration.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  serpentine  shoAVS  schistose  structure  and  is  more 
or  less  micaceous.  Whether  this  is  sedimentary  lava  or  detritus  of  other 
rocks  has  not  been  deteniiined. 

The  serpentine  is  in  places  altered  to  (juartzite.  Such  quartzite  after 
serpentine  occurs  at  the  outlet  of  Spanish  ranch  valley;  also  on  Rock 
creek  al)out  three-ciuarters  of  a  mile  above  its  mouth. 

Upper  Slates. — These  slates,  as  alread}^  stated,  are  at  the  head  of  the 
series  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Sierra.     Wherever  I  have  seen 
I  them  freshly  exposed  l)y  recent  erosion  or  by  artificial  excavation  they 

lare  of  dark  blue  or  bluish-black  color  and  very  commonly  pyrit»)us. 
The  first  effect  of  weathering  is  to  cover  the  surfiices  with  red  and 
yellow  oxides  of  iron,  frequently  with  efflorescences  of  alum ;  in  later 
stages  of  weathering  the  red  and  yellow  staining  is  removed  and  a  liirlit 
gray,  nearly  white,  often  powdery  surface  is  left  on  the  lamina?  of  the 
slate.  When  thorous^lilv  weathered  the  slates  show  themselves  very 
thinly  laminated  and  fragile.  At  the  outcro])  this  thin  lamination  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic.  They  are  very  largely  altered  to  quartzite, 
and  the  alteration  is  of  a  characteristic  kind  in  this  district.     The  result- 
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ing  <iuartzites  are  of  two  kinds;  in  one  the  siliceous  rock  retains  the 
slaty  felting  and  in  part  the  slaty  lamination,  and  this  quartzite  may  be 
de^scribed  as  silicated  slate;  in  the  other  kind  the  felting  and  lamination 
liave  disappeared  and  the  siliceous  mass  is  often  partially  or  completely 
oolitic.  The  one  kind  passes  into  the  other  by  gradation,  sometimes 
within  a  few  feet.  There  are  no  sandstones  among  the  slates  in  this 
district,  and  I  conclude  that  the  ditTerence  is  due  to  different  kinds  or 
degrees  of  alteration,  and  not  to  original  difterenccs  in  the  sediment  of 
which  the  rock  was  composed.  The  quartzites  frequently  pass  by  farther 
alteration  into  clear,  white  massive  quartz.  The  (imirtzite  is  commonly 
dark  gray  when  freshly  exposed,  but  weathers  to  some  shade  of  yellow 
or  red  from  oxides  of  iron,  and  then  to  gray. 

Limestonetf, — There  are  limestones  in  these  slates,  as  shown  on  the 
sketch  map  (plate  13).  They  re]>lacc  quartzites  in  the  line  of  strike  and 
are  otherwise  so  associated  with  (juartzites  as  to  indicate  that  the  latter 
have  replaced  the  limestones,  but  lithological  examination  is  necessary 
to  determine  definitely  whether  this  is  so. 

MKSOZOIC  ROCKS  OUTSIDE  OF  UPPER  FEATHER  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

Distribution  of  the  Rocks. — The  greater  part  of  the  Mesozoic  exposures  of 
the  range  are  included  within  two  principal  are^s,  an  eastern  and  a 
western  one.  The  eastern  and  larj^er  one  begins  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  range  and  there  includes  its  eastern  crest,  and  extends  in  width  west- 
ward to  the  western  pre-Mesozoic  area,  as  shown  on  the  sketch  map 
(l)late  13).  Farther  southward  it  has  the  eastern  pre-Mesozoic  area  on 
the  east,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  western  pre-Mesozoic  area,  and  con- 
tinues so  to  the  southern  end  of  the  latter.  There  it  lies  between  the 
easteni  pre-Mesozoic  exposures  and  the  unaltered  Tertiary  dei)osits  of 
the  valley  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  its  southern  end,  which 
is  about  15  miles  southeast  of  the  Merced,  where  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks 
come  forward  to  the  Great  valley.  Three  minor  arms  of  i)re-^Iesozoic 
(exposures  already  mentioned  lie  between  it  and  the  Tertiary  of  the 
valley,  one  between  the  Calaveras  and  Stanislaus,  one  on  the  Stanislaus, 
and  one  south  of  the  Merced  about  Ilornitas. 

The  western  i)rincipal  area  of  Mesozoic  exposures  lies  along  the  western 
foot  of  the  range,  between  the  western  area  of  the  pre-M(»sozoic  exposures 
and  the  unaltered  upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Great 
valley,  and  extends  southward  from  the  northern  end  of  the  range  to 
where  the  granite  of  the  western  granitic  area  comes  forward  to  the  valley 
between  the  Yuba  and  American  rivers. 

Fossilifcrovs  lower  Mesozoic  Limestone.i. — 1  have  not  seen  the  laminated 
slates  of  the  head  of  the  series  in  the  western  area,  though  there  may  be 
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outcrops  of  them  there ;  but  the  serpentines  of  the  upper  suyigroup  and 
all  the  members  of  the  lower  sub<rroup  are  rejiVesented  there,  and  anion;: 
them  the  fossiliferous  limestones.  These  occur  near  the  contact  with 
the  unaltered  upj)er  Cretaceous  (Chico)  and  Tertiary  deposits,  alon^r  tin- 
West  branch  of  Feather  river,  at  intervals  from  Nelsons  bar  bridge  at 
the  mouth  of  a  creek  coming  in  from  the  right,  to  near  the  mouth  of 
Cherokee  run  above  the  bridge  on  the  road  from  C-herokee  to  YanktH- 
hill.  Nelsons  bar  is  in  tlie  N.  E.  \  section  7,  T.  21  N.,  R.  4  E.,  and  ilu- 
mouth  of  Cherokee  run  in  N.  E.  1  section  21,  of  the  same  township, 
according  to  a  map  of  Butte  county.  These  limestones  are  referred  t<t 
as  near  Pence's  ranch  by  Wliitney,  and  on  identification  of  impertVrt 
specimens  of  fossils  by  Gabb,  he  called  them  Carbotnferous.*  Tlu\v  lie 
on  ])oth  sides  of  the  river,  Avhich  here  flows  in  a  southeasterlv  course. 
They  occur  at  different  horizons  in  the  section  for  about  threeniuarter^ 
of  a  mile  in  width  of  outcrop  fdij)s,  northeasterly  at  very  high  angle,  or 
vertical). 

At  the  northeasternmost  outcrops,  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  at  Nelsons  bar,  serpentines  are  associated  with  the  limeston**-. 
There  are  also  serpentines  further  south  westward,  but  at  the  south- 
westernmost  outcrops  (all  on  the  right  of  the  river)  the  limestones  are 
associated  in  places  with  greenstones,  and  a  little  farther  southwestward 
the  greenstones  l)ecome  massive  and  continuous  and  form  the  crest  of  a 
high  ridge,  on  the  southerly  end  of  which  is  the  vilhige  of  Cherokee, 
These  greenstones  are  largely  conglomeratic.  I  found  no  fossils  in  the 
limestones  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  but  those  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river  are  commonly  fossiliferous,  the  fossils  consisting  principally  of 
fragments  of  (U'inoid  stems.  In  my  limited  search  I  found  no  i>en- 
tagonal  sections  of  stems,  but  many  that  were  round  with  round  centnil 
canal,  and  some  with  lines  radiating  outward  from  near  the  canal. 

These  limestones  lie  about  84  miles  directly  across  the  western  divis- 
ion of  the  range  from  the  outcrops  of  limestone  already  di^crilKMl, 
stretching  for  20  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  the  range  to  Clarenioiit. 
Here,  as  there,  they  lie  in  a  series  of  slates,  of  nearly  the  same  thiekne::?s 
in  each  case,  between  greenstones  on  the  one  side  and  serpentines  on  the 
other,  with  some  greenstones  associated  with  the  lower  limestones,  an<l 
seri>entines  near  the  up|)er  ones.  It  is  true,  I  found  no  ]>entagonnl 
crinoid  Stems  in  the  limestone  at  the  western  foot  of  the  range,  but  at 
some  of  the  exj)()sures  between  Claremont  aivl  the  northern  end  of  the 
range  the  sections  of  crinoid  stems  are  also  all  round.  I  see  no  yca^ow 
to  doubt  that  these  limestones,  with  accompanying  slates,  greenstone^ 
and  serpentines,  lying  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range  on  the  two  i'ith^ 
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()f  the  western  pre-Mesozoic  area,  so  closely  allied  in  lithological  char- 
acter, position,  sequence  and  character  of  fossils,  were  deposited  under 
indentical  conditions,  and  are  of  the  same  ii<ie — ^lesozoic. 

About  a  mile  southwest  of  the  line  of  limestone  outcrops,  along  the 
right  side  of  the  West  branch  of  the  Feather,  in  N.  W.  \  section  19,  T.  21 
N.,  R.  4  E.,  are  two  small  exi)osure8  of  limestone  containing  crinoidal  frag- 
ments. A  short  distance  westward  the  metamorphic  rocks  pass  beneath 
Tertiary  deposits,  and  consequently  it  is  difTicult  to  determine  the  exact 
jjonition  of  these  limestones  in  the  series.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
a  fault  intervenes,  and  that  these  are  of  the  same  horizon  as  those  along 
the  right  side  of  the  West  branch. 

Eastern  principal  Area. — In  the  eastern  principal  area  of  Mesozoic  ex- 
jiosurcs  the  broad  belt  of  serpentine,  though  varying  in  width  and  pos- 
sibly interrupted  in  places,  extends  from  the  northern  end  of  the  range 
to  and  across  the  Middle  fork  of  American  river.  It  therefore  furnishes 
convenient  means  of  connecting  the  exposures  of  this  area  generally  as 
far  south  as  to  the  last-named  stream  with  those  of  the  district  ahead  v 
described.  I  have  followed  it  from  this  district  southward  to  midway 
between  the  Middle  fork  of  the  Feather  and  the  North  Yuba.  It  is 
( redibly  rej)orted  as  crossing  the  North  Yuba  between  Downieville  and 
(Joodyears  bar,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pettee.*  Its 
eiiHtern  edge  crosses  the  South  Yuba  at  the  village  of  Washington,  the 
North  fork  of  the  American  near  Damascus,  and  the  Middle  fork  of  that 
river  west  of  Michigan  bluffs.  Its  western  edge  crosses  the  last-named 
stream  in  N.  E.  i  section  1,  T.  18  N.,  R.  10  E.  Here,  at  its  western  edge, 
1:5  a  large  outcrop  of  pyritous  talc. 

I  have  not  had  o{)portunity  to  study  the  rocks  next  east  of  this  ser- 
pentine belt  farther  southward  than  midwa}'  between  the  Middle  fork 
of  the  American  and  the  North  Yuba.  To  that  point  the  outcrops  of 
thinly  laminated  slate  continue  from  the  district  already  described  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  serpentine.  From  the  South  Yuba  to  the  Middle 
furk  of  the  American  a  broad  area  of  the  thinlv  laminated  shales  at  the 
head  of  the  series  adjoins  tlie  serpentine  belt  on  the  west.  At  one  j)lacc 
hetween  the  North  and  Middle  forks  of  the  American,  where  I  have  had 
opfjortunity  to  locate  it  roughly,  the  width  is  about  H  miles. 

West  of  the  area  of  exposure  of  thinly  laminated  slates  again  comes 
HTjKMitine,  with  talcose  rocks  and  slates,  not  in  so  wide  an  area  as  on  the 
('a-itern  side  of  the  tliinly  laminated  slates  or  so  constant ;  still,  exposures 
•>f  serpentine  with  some  talc  are  frequent,  and  they  and  the  slates  of  the 
^aiiie  horizon  (lower  part  of  upper  Mesozoic  subgroup)  are  probably  con- 
^iaut  from  near  Nevada  citv  to  the  Middle  fork  (if  tlie  American.     Ilow^ 
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much  fartlier  thov  extend  north  and  south  of  these  limits  T  do  not  kmiw. 
The  serpentines  show  themselves  on  the  railroad  l)et\veen  Nevada  city 
and  (irass  valley,  and  at  the  crossing?  of  (xreenhorn  creek,  and  hetween 
there  and  the  crossinjx  of  the  l^ear.  On  the  same  railroad,  ahout  a  iiiilf 
north  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  is  massive  tah^  of  the  same  horizon 
and  very  similar  in  character  to  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  thinlv 
laminated  shales  near  the  serpentines  at  the  Middle  fork  of  the  Aniericiin. 
Seri)entines  also  occur  west  of  the  thinly  laminated  shales  between  the 
North  and  Middle  forks  of  the  American  at  a  locality  which  is  probalily 
in  section  i:),  T.  18  N.,  l\.  9  E. 

West  of  these  ser[)entines  and  slates  are  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  the 
lower  Mesozoic  subgroup,  and  they  continue  westward  to  the  pre-Mesoznic 
gneiss  and  granite.  The  Central  Pacific  railroad  crosses  them  from  tlie 
contact  with  the  gneiss  about  a  mile  southwest  of  Auburn  to  near  Cajx' 
Horn.  They  consist  largely  of  eruptive  rocks  (diabase),  which  have  not 
here,  as  already  stated,  the  i)revailing  chloritic  character,  but  are  of  gniy 
and  black  colors,  sometimes  porphyritic,  and  often  resembling,  t4)  the 
naked  eve,  the  Tertiarv  andesites.  Thev  often  occur  in  dikes.  traversiiiL' 
both  slates  and  eruptive  masses.  East  of  Colfax,  between  it  and  CajH' 
Horn,  liniestones  occur,  as  they  also  do  under  Cape  Horn,  near  the  river. 
These  limestones  hold  the  same  relative  position  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
subgroup  between  the  dial)ases  or  greenstones  below  and  the  serpent iiu*-! 
above  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range. 

Ammonites  roljhxil. — One  mile  west  of  Colfax  Professor  Whitnev  fouinl 
specimens  of  an  ammonite  which  (Jabb  describes  as  AmmonUea  colfoffi 
and  referred  with  certaintv  to  Mesozoic  time  and  with  some  hesitation  t<> 
the  Liassic  epoch.  Whitney  calls  it  a  "^  secondary  fossil."'*  It  was  fouml 
in  the  slates  and  diabases  which  underlie  the  limestones  at  the  head  of 
the  lower  Mesozoic  su])group.  It  is  therefore  from  a  somewhat  lower 
horizon  than  tlie  fossils  found  in  the  limestones  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  range,  and  this  affords  confinnation  of  the  Mesozoic  age  of  the  lini«^ 
stones  near  Pence's  on  the  West  l>ranch  of  Feather  river. 

Mr-fiozoir  Krposv res  south  of  the  American. — From  the  South  fork  of  the 
American  to  Sutter  creek  I  have  not  had  oj)j)()rt unity  to  examine  the 
rocks. 

From  Sutter  creek  to  the  Tuolumne  the  area  of  Mesozoic  exposures 
Iving  })etween  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  on  the  east  and  the  Cr reat  vallev  on 
the  west  is  approximately  12  to  15  miles  wide.  Within  the  area  are  two 
])roniinent  axes  of  uplift,  liaving  the  general  trend  of  the  main  range,  ami 
along  these  axes,  between  the  Calaveras  and  Stanislaus  rivers,  are  two  of 
the  minor  mountains  above  mentioned,  the  western  one  rising  from  tlie 
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0(l<re  of  the  Great  valley,  called  Gopher  hill,  the  eastern  one  Bear  moun- 
tain. The  valley  hetween  the  two  is  3  to  4  miles  Avide.  Along  the  axes 
of  uplift  the  exposures  are  principally  if  not  wholly  of  the  greenstones 
and  slates  of  the  lower  Mesozoic  suhgroup.  BetAveen  the  long  narrow 
belts  of  tliese  exposures  lie  outcrops  of  the  upper  suhgroup,  and  south  of 
the  Calaveras,  if  not  north  of  it,  the  serpentines  and  slates  and  the  thin 
slates  of  the  upper  subgroup  occur  again  east  of  the  easterly  one  of  the 
two  axes  of  uplift,  followed  by  the  greenstones  and  slates  of  the  lower 
subgroup,  which  continue  eastward  to  contact  with  pre-Mesozoic  rocks. 
I^rge  masses  of  limestone  occur  in  this  normal  position  in  the  series 
at  the  head  of  the  lower  subgroup  in  places.  The  exposures  of  such 
masses  are  esi)ecially  frecpient  between  the  Calaveras  and  Mokelumne 
and  between  the  greenstones  and  lower  slates  brought  up  along  the  east- 
erly one  of  the  two  axes  of  uplift  on  tlie  east  and  the  serpentines  and 
their  accompanying  slat<5S  on  the  west.  I  found  a  fossil  coral  at  one  of 
the  exposures  at  a  limestone  quarry  on  the  road  from  Campo  Seco  to 
Mokelumne  hill,  a  little  less  than  3}  miles  from  the  former  in  a  straight 
line,  in  the  N.  E.  i  8.  E.  1  S.  W.  1  section  23,  T.  5  N.,  R.  11  E. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  Mesozoic  area  is  the  great  gold-bearing  quartz 
lode  called  the  "  Mother  lode,"  It  occurs  within  the  most  easterlv  area 
of  exposure  of  the  longer  subgrou]),  the  one  lying  next  to  contact  w^ith 
the  [)re-Mesozoic  rocks  on  the  east.  1  have  not  liad  opportunity  to  de- 
termine its  exact  j)osition  in  the  subgroup  north  of  the  Calaveras,  but 
between  the  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  it  is,  when  present,  at  the  head  of 
the  lower  or  greenstone-bearing  subgroup  and  at  or  near  contact  with 
the  serpentines  and  slates  of  the  upi)er  subgroup.  At  one  place  near 
Carson  Hill  village  it  passes  over  the  line  between  the  two  subgroups  a 
short  distance  and  outcrops  among  serpentines  and  their  accompanying 
nlates. 

Where  the  Tuolumne  flows  out  to  the  valley  at  Lagrange  there  are 
jireenstones  of  the  lower  subgroup  and  slates  which  are  probably  of  the 
Uf)per  subgroup.  Where  Merced  river  comes  out  of  the  mountains  at 
Merced  falls  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  contact  with  the  Tertiar}''  de- 
posits of  tUc  valley  are  the  thinly  laminated  slates  at  the  head  of  the 
Mesozoic  series.  Farther  southward,  on  the  road  from  Merced  falls  to 
Homitas,  I  saw  a  small  isolated  patch  of  these  slates  lying  on  pre-Meso- 
zoic rocks. 

Mesozoic  Exposures  south  of  the  Merced. — East  of  the  i)re-Mesozoic  area 
about  Hornitas  already  briefly  mentioned,  and  extending  southeastward 
from  the  Merced  about  lo  miles  to  where  the  pre-Mesozoic  gneisses  and 
jrranites  come  forward  to  the  valley,  are  two  mountains,  already  noted ; 
the  western  is  called  Juniper  ridge,  and  the  tnistern  mount  Bullion.    The 
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mass  of  both  mountains  consists,  as  before  said,  of  greenstones  and  rfat^s 
of  the  lower  Mesozoic  subgrou]).  The  greenstones  are  largely  conglimi- 
eratie  and  are  largely  altered  to  quartzite.  In  mount  Bullion,  at  tin- 
west  of  the  principal  mass  of  greenstones,  is  a  series  of  slat-es  with  linu- 
stones.  Both  slates  and  limestones  are  exposed  on  the  Merced,  and  al."*!! 
nine  miles  southeast  of  the  river.  The  limestones  are  siliceous,  and  mi 
fossils  have  been  found  in  them.  Next  west  of  these  slates  and  hnie- 
stones  outcrop  serpentines  on  both  sides  of  the  Merced  and  at  points  for 
10  miles  southeast.  Farther  southeastward  they  are  replaced  by  talcosf 
rocks,  which  probably  belong  to  the  same  horizon  as  the  serpentine,  and 
these  continue  southeastward  to  the  contact  with  })re-Mesozoic  gncis^. 
The  serpentines  on  the  Merced  are  in  part  altered  to  quartzite,  and  tin- 
alteration  is  exhibited  unmistakably  and  on  a  large  scale  on  the  right 
side  of- the  river.  Thinlv  laminated  slates  follow  next  west  of  the  i*<*r- 
pentines  on  the  Merced,  and  they  continue  southeastward  at  least  11 
miles.  They  form  the  floor  of  the  narrow  valley  between  the  two  moun- 
tains ;  at  Bear  Valley  village  the  area  of  outcroj)  of  these  shales  is  about 
a  mile  wide.  Here  in  these  shales  Avere  found  the  Aucella  and  other 
fossils  by  which  Professor  Whitney  established  the  Mesozoic  age  of  this 
part  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Sierra.  He,  on  the  identificatii^n 
of  Meek  and  Gabb,  considered  them  Jurassic;  while,  as  alreiidy  statcMJ. 
White  places  them  at  the  confines  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous,  and  Becker 
places  them  still  later  in  the  Cretaceous. 

There  is  faulting  at  the  western  foot  of  mount  Bullion,  as  shown  hy 
excavations  on  the  great  quartz  lode  there.  Professor  W.  P.  Blake  men- 
tions a  fault  in  the  Princeton  mine,  which  is  on  this  lode  9  miles  south- 
east of  the  Merced,  in  a  report  on  the  mine  which  I  have  not  now  at 
hand  to  refer  to.  It  is  plain  from  maps  and  reports  of  the  mines,  as  well 
as  from  interruptions  of  the  exj)osures  at  the  surface,  that  the  lode  (^cu- 
pies  a  fissure  at  a  fault  plane.  But  the  succession  of  the  rocks,  althoujih 
obscured  in  places  by  the  faulting,  is  essentially  the  same  sis  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  range. 

THE  MESOZOIC  SERIES. 

m 

Nalnval  Dlnaions. — The  Mesozoic  series  is  essentially  the  same  throuirh- 
out  the  two  great  areas  of  exposure,  and  is  as  follows  in  descendiii-' 
order : 

T-  ,  1    ^^  ,     (  Thinly  laminated  slates ; 

Lp])er  subgroup  i  oi  +    *^      i  x-  ' 

* '  (  blates  and  serpentines. 

T  ^  ,   ^   „i    (  Slates  and  limestones  with  some  greenstones: 

Lower  subgroup  ^  oi  .  ^  .  t  i 

*^       '   (  Slates  and  greenstones  or  diabase. 
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The  limestones  of  the  series  are  not  continuous  and  are  frequently 
iihsent,  and  they  occur  in  places  elsewhere  than  in  the  third  member  of 
the  series ;  but  they  are  characteristically  frequent  and  extensive  in  this 
incin}>er.     The  serpentines  are  also  not  constant  in  the  second  member, 
or  the  diabase  or  greenstone  in  the  lowest  member;  but  there  is  no  very 
large  area  of  exposure  of  the  former  without  serpentine  or  of  the  latter 
without  greenstone  or  diabase.    Serpentine  sometimes  occurs  in  small 
pr()i)<)rtions  in  the  lower  subgroup,  and  south  of  Sutter  creek  the  green- 
stones are  not  entirely  confined  to  the  lower  subgroup,  but  occur  in 
small  proportions  among  the  serpentines  and  slates  accompanying  them 
of  the  upper  subgroup,  and  i)ossibly  among  the  thin  slates  at  the  head  of 
the  series.     There  are  also  in  the  more  southerly  exposures  of  the  thin 
slates  some  sandstones,  and  at  one  place  near  Montezuma,  between  the 
Stiinislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers,  I  have  seen  among  them  a  fine  con- 
glomerate.    I  have  not  found  limestone  among  these  thinly  laminated 
.slates  except  in  the  district  described,  between  the  East  branch  of  the 
North  fork  and  the  Middle  fork  of  Feather  river.     The  non-chloritic 
character  of  the  diabase  in  a  part  of  the  exposures  shows  a  difference  in 
degree  or  kind  of  alteration,  and  there  are  other  minor  differences.    Still, 
there  are  enough  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  several  subdivisions 
of  Mesozoic  rocks  common  to  each  throughout  the  areas  of  exposure  to 
render  it  readily  identified. 

The  division  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  into  upper  and  lower  subgroups 
simply  brings  out  to  view  the  characteristic  eruptive  activity  and  depo- 
sition at  the  different  horizons.     The  principal  eruptives  in  the  pre- 
Mesozoic  series  are  granites ;  in  the  lower  Mesozoic,  diabase  or  green-         Jl 
stone,  products  of  alteration  of  a  medium  basic  lava;   in  the  upper         ^ 
Mesozoic,  serpentine,  a  product  of  alteration  of  basic  lavas.     The  succes- 
sion of  lavas  in  the  Sierra  in  Mesozoic  time  is  similar  in  one  respect  to        ^^^ 
that  of  Tertiary  time,  when  the  principal  outflow  of  basalt  followed  the 
principal  outflow  of  less  basic  lavas. 

1  have  not  attempted  to  give  the  thickness  of  the  Mesozoic  series  or 
any  of  its  members,  as  it  is  obscured  by  faulting;  but  data  are  accumu- 
lating which  will,  I  trust,  make  it  practicable  to  eliminate  the  errors 
from  this  source.     The  whole  series  is  ccrtainlv  several  miles  thick. 

Foml  Horizons. — In  three  of  the  four  natural  divisions  of  the  Mesozoic 
series  fossils  have  been  found,  namely,  in  the  thinly  laminated  shales  at 
the  head  of  the  series  (^AncelUu  BekmnHo<,  etc,  on  the  Merced,  Marij)osa  ^ 
county) ;  in  the  slates  and  limestones  with  greenstones  (crinoids  with 
pentagonal  stems,  etc,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range) :  and  in  the 
lowest  division,  consisting  of  slates  and  diabase  or  greenstone  {Amrrwnites 
colfaxii^  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad). 
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Alteration  Products. 

Tfie  quartzitic  Alteration, — The  details   of  metaniori)liiHni  beloni;  to 
lithology.  but  the  quartzitic  alteration  is  so  general  and  on  so  larj^e  a 
scale  in  the  Sierra  that  it  becomes  an  essential  and  characteristic  featurt- 
of  the  geology  of  the  range.     As  before  shown,  there  is  quartzite  after 
granite  near  the  Sierra,  if  not  within  the  range,  and  on  a  large  scale  aftiT 
slates,  y>oth  pre-Mesozoic  and  Mesozoic,  and  after  greenstone  and  serpen- 
tines, and  less  certainly  {)erhaps  but  to  all  appearance,  to  the  naked  evi-, 
after  limestone.     In  places  the  quartzite  passes  into  piire  white  quartz. 
Quartz  is  found  in  lenticular  masses  and  veinlets  isolated  from  any 
fissure,  in  the  quartzites  and  in  the  slates,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  rock^, 
and  such  deposits  of  quartz  are  es])ecially  numerous  in  the  i)re-Meaozoic 
slates ;  and  finally,  quartz  occuj)ies  much  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
between  the  walls  of  fissures  throughout  the  Sierra. 

Pyritous  Charactei*  of  (he  Rorh. — Another  characteristic  which  is  so 
prevalent  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  from  a  geological  account  of  the 
range  is  the  abundance  of  i)yrite  in  the  slates.  From  the  outcrops  alone 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  ])r()portion  of  pyrites  could  bp  obtained,  but  the 
more  recent  erosion  and  the  tunnels  and  other  mining  excavations  show 
a  widespread  distribution  of  j)yrite  throughout  the  slates.  On  account 
of  the  presence  of  pyrite,  tlie  slates  weather  to  yellow  and  red  colors  at 
their  outcrops ;  indeed,  the  color  of  the  debris  resting  on  the  outcro[)s  can 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  age  of  the  surface — the  debris  on  surface.*' 
formed  by  more  recent  erosion  is  of  gray  color,  while  at  surfaces  as  old  :i.^ 
early  (iuaternary,  or,  more  decidedly,  as  old  as  late  Tertiary,  the  debris 
is  of  red  and  yellow  colors.  Of  the  {lyrite  in  the  greenstones  or  diabase? 
I  cannot  speak  with  confidence ;  near  fissures  I  have  seen  greenstone 
very  pyritous.  From  the  results  of  microscopic  examination  before 
(pioted,  it  is  proba})le  tliat  the  iron  in  tlie  serpentine  is  in  the  form  of 
oxides  rather  than  sulphides.  Masses  of  chromic  iron  ore  are  found  in 
the  serpentine. 

Fmure^  and  mineral  Veina, — Quartz,  which  is  so  large  a  product  of  altera- 
tion of  the  rocks  of  the  Sierra,  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  material  filling' 
fissures,  and  pyrite,  wliich  is  so  widely  distributed  in  the  slat^js  thoujrh 
in  far  less  proportion  than  quartz,  is  much  more  abundant  than  any 
other  mineral  except  quartz  among  the  content.s  of  fissures.  The  fissures 
are  generally,  ])erhaps  ahvays,  at  fault  planes;  they  are  effect*  of  uplift- 
ing forces,  and  the  mass  on  one  side  of  each  fissure  is  usually,  if  "<*^ 
always,  uplifted  farther  than  on  the  other.  As  already  stated,  the  prevail- 
ing direction  of  the  axes  of  u^dift  is  ap))roximately  ])arallel  to  the  strike 
of  the  rocks,  and  consequently  this  is  true  of  the  prevailing  direction  ol 
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the  fissures.  But  they  sometimes  run  in  other  courses.  Between  the 
Mithlle  fork  of  the  American  and  the  Yuba  there  is  a  series  of  fissures 
trending  directly  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks.  One  of  these,  on  Jami- 
son creek  at  the  Plumas  Eureka  mine,  has  yielded  a  large  ])roduct  of 
gold.  At  the  same  mine  there  are  a  number  of  so-called  "  flat  veins  " 
near  and  connected  with  the  fissure,  which  are  cleavage  crevices  enlarged 
and  filled  with  quartz  and  pyrite  containing  gold. 

Gold. — The  occurrence  of  gold  is  not  only  most  im])ortant  economically, 
but  is  also  a  very  iniportiint  geological  characteristic  of  the  Sierra.     The 
gold  is  associated  with  quartz,  various  sulphides  (pyrite,  chalcopyrite, 
galena,  etc),  and  other  minerals,  but  the  essential  accompanying  minerals 
are  quartz  and  pyrite.     Gold  mining  in  solid  rock  is  called  ^*  quartz  min- 
ing," and  the  treatment  of  gold  ore  consists  principally  in  separating  the 
valuable  metal  from  quartz  and  ^*  sulphurets."     It  occurs  with  quartz  and 
pyrite  both  in  fissures  and  outside  of  fissures  where  the  quartz  is  a  pro- 
duct of  {ilteration  of  slates  and  other  rocks,  and  its  occurrence  seems  to 
be  connected  not  only  with  the  precipitation  of  (luartz  and  pyrite  in 
fissures,  but  also  with  the  presence  of  pyrite  and  the  quartzitic  alteration 
in  the  rocks  of  the  range  generally.     The  richest  deposits  of  gold  in  the 
solid  rock,  however,  and  all  or  nearly  all  that  have  been  found  rich 
enough  to  be  profitably  worked  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Sierra  are  in 
fissures.     The  gold  is  very  unecpially  distributed  through  the  quartz  of 
the  fissure ;  frequently  only  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  tlie  lode  can  be 
worked,  and  profitable  mining,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  always  limited  to 
certain  areas  of  the  lode  called  "  chutes  "  or  "  chimneys,"  and  it  would 
in  nearly  all  cases  effect  a  large  saving  of  cost  to  find  and  use  every  avail- 
able means  of  determining  as  early  as  possible  the  trend  of  the  axes  and 
outlines  of  these  areas. 

(Jold-bearing  fissures  occur  in  both  the  i)re-Mesozoic  and  Mesozoic 
rocks.  In  the  granites  gold  (piartz  lodes  have  been  found  more  or  less 
productive,  as  at  Granite  basin,  between  the  North  and  Middle  forks  of 
the  Feather,  also  between  the  Sanislaus  and  Tuolumne  south  of  Sonora 
ami  elsewhere,  but  I  believe  nonesuch  have  been  found  far  from  contact 
with  other  rocks,  and  the  great  area  of  granite  exposures,  which  includes 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  Sierra,  has  been  barren  ground  for  miners. 
In  the  pre-Mesozoic  sedimentary  rocks  rich  deposits  have  been  found  at 
and  near  Sonora,  between  the  Sanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers.  These 
rocks  are  traversed  by  dike.-^  of  eruptive  matter,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
appears  like  the  Mesozoic  dial)ase,  and  the  dikes  were  probal>ly  formed 
ami  filled  in  Mesozoic  times.  The  gold  occurs  mostly  in  and  near  these 
dikes,  and  therefore  it  probably  sliould  be  classed  with  the  gold  de[)osits 
(»f  the  lower  Mesozoic  subgroup.     Tlie  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  of  the  district 
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aouUi  of  ^Forced  river,  about  Hornitas,  have  also  yielde<l  coiiskleraMt' 
(juantities  of  gold. 

Gold  has  been  Ibund  in  all  the  members  of  the  Me.^^ozoic.^ories  excejit- 
ing  the  serpentine ;  but  much  the  most  productive  i)art  of  the  series  ainl 
of  all  the  rocks  in  the  ►Sierra  is  what  I  have  called  the  lower  Mesoz^ii 
subgroup,  which  includes  the  slates  and  greenstones  at  the  bottom  of  tlu 
Mesozoic  series  and  the  slates  and  limestones  and  greenstones  next  above. 
Nearly  all  of  the  dei)osits  n(»w  most  largely  productive  are  in  this  part 
of  the  Mesozoic  series,  excepting  some  in  fissures  and  dikes,  which, 
though  traversing  older  rocks,  probaV)ly  for  reasons  already  given  beloiiir 
to  the  same  Mesozoic  age.  As  the  lodes  are  generally  if  not  always  at 
fault  ])lanes,  they  are  often  at  or  near  contact  of  this  subgroup  of  Mesozoic 
rocks  with  others  of  a  widely  different  horizon,  as  at  Nevada  city,  wlieri- 
the  contact  is  with  granite. 

Professor  Whitney  describes  the  before-mentioned  great  (juartz  vein, 
called  the  **  Mother  lode,"  extending  (not  continuously)  from  the  Mari- 
})osa  estate  to  Amador  county,  as  *'  Made  up  of  irregularly  parallel  plate- 
of  white  compact  (piartz  and  crystalline  dolomite  or  magnesite."  *  There 
is  a  large  vein  in  the  greenstone-bearing  group  on  the  southeastern  flank 
of  Spanish  peak  mountiiin,  which  also  consists  largely  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  "  Mother  lode  "  between  the  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  rivers 
and  also  in  Mariposa  county  south  of  the  Merced,  if  not  for  it:*  whole 
length,  is  at  the  head  of  the  lower  Mesozoic  subgroup.  This  is  the  hori- 
zon of  the  fossiliferous  limestones,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  limesUmeof 
the  lode  where  it  occurs  belongs  to  this  group  of  sedimentary  deposit^, 
but  it  is  also  j)ossible  that  it  is  a  chemical  deposit  like  the  (juartz. 

The  fact  that  the  most  profitably  worked  quartz  deposits  are  in  the 
lower  Mesozoic  subgroup  does  not  prove  that  the  rocks  of  that  subgrouj' 
contain  the  most  gold,  but  that  they  contain  it  in  the  form  most  avail- 
able. In  the  other  Mesozoic  rocks  (excepting  the  serpctitine)  and  in  the 
pre-Mesozoic  sedimentary  roctks  there  must  be  miich  gold  in  a  more  dif- 
fused condition,  for  the  gravels  which  are  debris  of  these  rocks  are  often 
very  rich.  Hut  I  cannot  here  treat  of  the  occurrence  of  gold  further 
than  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  geology  of  the  series  and  iia  several 
membei's. 

Fissure-s  rontnlninij  Chdlrojn/rik. — In  a  long  line  of  fissures  near  the 
western  foot  of  the  range.  (!halc()})y rite  occurs  with  the  quartz  and  })yrite 
its  an  im{)ortant  constituent  of  the  vein  matter.  The  fi.ssures  are  anioiiL' 
or  near  tlic  greenstones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mesozoic  series,  Sueh 
deposits  occur  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Yuba,  near  iSpencerville ;  south 
of  Sutter  creek,  about  2]  miles  south  of  east  of  lone :  on  the  Mokehunne, 


*  AurifcroUH  Ciravol?^  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  1879,  p.  40. 
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near  Canipo  Seco ;  and  between  the  Calaveras  and  Stanislaus  in  the  val- 
ley between  Gopher  hill  and  Bear  mo^untain,  and  also  near  the  western 
foot  of  Goi)her  hill  at  Quail  hill ;  and  such  deposits  are  rei)orted  as  far 
south  as  in  Mariposa  county,  south  of  the  Merced.  At  ('opperopolis, 
between  Gopher  hill  and  Bear  mountain,  they  are  worked  on  a  consid- 
enible  scale  for  copper,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  at  two  or  three  other 
points.  Why  this  series  of  fissures  along  the  western  foot  of  the  range 
should  differ  from  the  fissures  in  the  same  rocks  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  range  generally  in  containing  so  much  larger  proportion  of  cop|)er 
])yritci8  with  the  quartz  and  iron  pyrites  is  not  clear,  but  the  fact  is  of 
geological  significance. 

Agk  of  the  mineral  Veins. 

The  fissures  are  younger  than  the  rocks  they  traverse,  and  conseciuently 
those  that  traverse  Mesozoic  rocks  were  made  or  extended  after  these 
rocks  were  deposited.  The  period  of  their  deposition  was  one  of  prevail- 
ing regional  subsidence,  as  already  stated,  but  it  was  a  j^eriod  of  great 
eruptive  activity,  as  shown  by  the  miles  of  thickness  of  diabases  (or 
j^reenstones)  and  serpentines.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  all  this  eru{)tive 
activity  took  place  without  dislocation  as  well  as  fissuring.  Moreover, 
there  are  strong  indications  of  faulting  at  that  time,  especially  at  or  near 
the  boundary  of  the  two  Mesozoic  subgroups,  although  no  unconformity 
among  the  Mesozoic  rocks  has  been  certainly  established. 

At  the  end  of  the  deposition  of  the  metamorphic  Mesozoic  rocks  there 
followed  great  uplifting,  tilting  and  metamorphism,  and  certainly  great 
fissuring.  A  prominent  i)art  of  the  metamorphism  was  the  quartzitic 
alteration,  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  quartz  with  pyrite  and 
p>ld,  like  that  in  the  fissures.  It  is  practically  certain,  therefore,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  fissuring  and  filling  of  fissures  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks 
occurred  with  the  tilting  and  metamorphism  at  the  time  when  the  depo- 
sition of  these  rocks  ceased  and  they  were  raised  above  sea-level.  A 
lung  period  of  subsidence  followed,  ,with  little  if  any  dislocation,  con- 
tinuing, through  the  later  Cretaceous  (Chico),  the  Eocene  (Tejon),  and  the 
<".irly  Miocene.  Then  followed  the  Tertiary  and  (iuaternary  uplifting, 
to  which  is  due  the  relief  of  the  present  range.  In  these  Tertiary  and 
Quaternary  movements  there  has  been  great  faulting  along  lines  of  old 
fissures,  and  probably  new  fissuring ;  but  we  have  gravels  de])osite(l  by 
f^treams  at  the  time  of  the  early  Miocene  movements,  and  they  are  made 
up  largely  of  quartzite  and  quartz  with  gold  from  Mesozoic  as  well  as 
I>re-Mesozoic  rocks,  and  much  of  the  quartz  and  gold  is  from  fissures. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  fissuring  of  Meso- 
zoic rocks  and  the  filling  of  fissures  with  ((uartz,  pyrite  and  gold  took 
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place  at  the  time  of  the  tilting  and  metamorphism  of  these  rocks,  and 
that  possibly  a  j)art  of  it  took  place  during  their  deposition. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  pre-Mesozoic  rocks  were  raised  above  sea- 
level  and  a  part  of  them  had  undergone  tlie  (piartzitic  alteration  before 
the  Mesozoic  rocks  were  deposited.  They  were  probably  also  more  or 
less  fissured  while  being  u[)lifted  and  altered,  and  the  fissures  may  have 
been  at  that  time  filled  with  (juartz  containing  pyrite  and  gold.  It  is 
entirely  probable  that  a  part  of  the  gold  of  the  Sierra  is  of  ])re-Mesoz()ic 
age,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  of  Mesozoic  age. 

A  large  i)roportion  of  the  gold  product  of  the  Sierra  has  been  obtaine<l 
from  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  and  Recent  gravels,  and  is  of  Tertiary, 
Quaternary  and  Recent  age,  in  the  sense  of  having  been  detached,  con- 
centrated and  deposited  by  streams  of  those  times ;  but  whether  gold  has 
been  deposited  in  veins  within  the  Sierra  ])roper  since  the  Mesozoic  uplift 
has  not  been  certainly  proved  or  disproved.  Professor  Whitney  saw  a 
vein  of  chalcedonic  quartz  traversing  Tertiar}'  gravels,*  and  silica  is  not 
infre(iuently  found  forming  a  cement  of  such  gravels,  and  silicified  wood 
is  not  unconnnon  in  them.  There  is  chalcedony,  evidently  depositeil  by 
a  now  extinct  hot  spring,  near  the  edge  of  a  lava  flow  near  Indc- 
j)endence,  south  of  the  South  fork  of  the  Mokelumne.  The  fragments 
of  chalcedony,  resting  on  partially  kaolinized  slate,  have  been  moved 
and  washed  for  gold,  but  whether  the  gold  was  from  the  chalcedony  or 
from  the  bed-rock  on  which  it  rested  T  could  not  learn  in  the  short  time 
spent  there. 

It  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  some  gold-bearing  quartz  was  de- 
posited by  the  solfataric  action  that  accompanied  and  followed  the  great 
Tertiary  outflowing  of  lava ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  gold-bearing 
quartz  was  dej)osited  in  veins  older  than  the  Tertiary  lavjis,  for  debris  of 
such  veins  underlies  the  oldest  of  theuL 


♦  (icoloKV  of  ("HliforniH.  vol.  i,  l8»io,  p.  270;  Auriforons  GmvelM  of  tlu'  Sierm  Nevada,  1K7!I,  p.  .'W). 
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Topography. 

The  Crazy  mountains  are  situated  in  central  Montana,  centering  about 
latitude  46°,  longitude  110°  15'.  They  form  a  high  isolated  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  lying  about  30  miles  east  of  the  easterly  border  of 
the  main  mass  of  the  mountains,  and  rise  abruptly  from  the  eastern  table- 
lands, attaining  an  extreme  elevation  of  about  11,000  feet  abov'e  sea-level. 
The  Yellowstone  river  flows  around  their  southern  end  a  few  miles  after 
its  exit  from  the  mountains  at  the  lower  canyon,  and  the  range  is  there- 
fore in  plain  view  from  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  for  many  miles 
Ciifitward  from  the  town  of  Livingston. 

The  mountains  trend  a  little  west  of  north  and  are  about  40  miles  long, 
and  15  or  20  wide.  A  large  branch  of  the  Yellowstone,  called  Shields 
river,  which  flows  southward  along  the  western  base,  has  cut  a  deep,  flat 
transverse  valley  at  its  head  nearly  through  to  tlie  eastward  drainage, 
and  there  divides  the  range  into  northern  and  southern  halves.  Of  the 
two  portions  thus  defined  the  soutliern  reaches  the  greater  elevation.  It 
has  numerous  sharp  peaks,  often  of  a  jagged  aifjulllc  type,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  drainage  is  distinctly  radial,  since  the  streams  flow  westward, 
southward  and  eastward  from  the  central  nia.ss  of  high  i)eaks.  In  moving 
up  one  of  these  streams  toward  the  head  we  find  the  valley  at  first  com- 
paratively broad,  bounded  by  high  bluffs  of  nearly  horizontal  sandstones, 

LXI— Bur.!..  Ofoi.,  Hoc.  Am.,  Vol..  :i,  1801.  (■*45) 
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which  become  clifFs  as  the  spurH  rise  toward  the  peaks;  but  on  approach- 
ing the  central  peaks  the  valley  suddenly  narrows  for  a  mile  or  more  and 
the  stream  falls  from  a  hii'her  level  400  or  50[)  feet  bv  cascades  and  falls, 
and  beyond  this  the  valley  a;rain  widens  somewhat  with  a  more  gentle 
slope  to  the  head.  This  ''  fall-line  "  is  found  on  all  the  radial  streams, 
and  is  plainly  due  to  the  local  hardening  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  i)ro- 
duced  by  the  central  stock  of  diorite,  as  described  later. 

The  larger  valleys  have  been  occupied  by  glaciers,  as  shown  by  rock 
scoring;  and  the  markings  are  found  500  or  even  1,000  feet  above  the 
present  stream  levels.  No  lateral  moraines  were  observed,  but  at  the 
heads  of  the  streams  there  is  considerable  morainic  material,  and  aLso 
below  the  exits  of  the  streams  from  the  range,  which  here  contains 
large  bowlders  of  the  characteristic  eruptive  rocks  occurring  higher  up. 
The  glaciation  seems  to  have  been  entirely  local.  The  broad  benches, 
stretching  out  for  miles  eastward,  westward  and  southward,  are  covered 
with  water-worn  pebl)les  from  the  range  and  may  lie  high  above  the 
present  stream  beds,  which  have  cut  deep  through  them  into  the  under- 
lying sandstones.  The  change  in  elevation  from  these  benches  to  the 
spurs  from  the  peaks  is  sudden,  the  difterence  of  level  l>etween  the  base 
and  the  summit -of  the  range  averaging  perha[)S  4,000  feet. 

That  part  of  the  mountains  north  of  the  head  of  Shields  river  is  lower 
and  the  summits  have  the  form  of  ridges  or  flat-topped  dome-shaped 
masses.  Both  here  and  in  the  southern  half,  outlying  peaked  summit^ 
or  buttes  form  a  topographical  feature. 

General  Structure. 

The  general  geology  is  comparatively  simple.*  The  range  lies  in  ii 
region  of  nearly  horizontal  Cretaceous  rocks,  extending  indefinitely  ea.st- 
ward  in  the  great  plains  and  westward  to  the  edge  of  the  frontal  range, 
where  sharp  u[)lifts  expose  the  older  rocks.  These  Cretaceous  rocks  are 
found  throughout  the  range  and  either  horizontal  or,  if  disturbed,  with 
generally  low  dips.  They  consist  of  yellow  or  brown  sandstones  and 
occasional  conglomerates,  interstratified  with'  yellow,  drab,  red,  or  black 
shales  and  impure  calcareous  beds.  The  conglomerates  in  one  place 
contain  large  pebbles  of  an  older  (Carboniferous?)  limestone  ;  the  shales, 
plant  remains  and  small  beds  of  im[)ure  coal.  No  attempt  is  here  made 
to  assign  them  to  a  definite  horizon  of  the  Cretaceous,  but  the  base  at 
least  seems  to  belong  with  the  Laramie,  which  a  few  miles  westward  has 
over  8,000  feet  of  strata.f 


*J.  E.  Wolf!':  "  Note.s  on  the  Potrogruphy  of  the  Crn/y  MountAins":  Nouos  Jahrh.  Min..  ♦•i«'. 
188.\  i,  p.  m,  and  1890,  i,  p.  li)2. 
fW.  H.  Wood:  Bull.  dool.  Sof.  Am.,  vol.  2,  lrt9(»,  p.  :J6(». 
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In  the  southern  half  tlie  strata  have  a  general  inward  dip  at  the  outer 
f<l*^e  of  the  range,  both  in  the  spura  and  adjacent  benches;  so  that  gentle 
wLsterly  dips  are  found  on  the  western  side,  northerly  dips  on  the  south, 
and  westerly  dips  on  the  east.  In  the  interior  this  basin  structure  is  in- 
terruptetl  by  dome-shaped  uplifts,  of  which  the  most  marked  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  central  dioritic  stock,  from  which  the  stratified  rocks  dip 
awa}'  with  gently  decreasing  dips.  This  dome  structure  is  sometimes 
repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  outlying  buttes.  An  example  exists 
on  the  northeiustern  border  between  Little  Elk  and  Big  Elk  creeks;*  the 
shales  and  sandstones  dip  about  30°  in  three  directions  from  the  center 
of  the  dome,  which  has  been  eroded  300  feet  lower  than  the  sides,  thus 
forming  a  roughly  circular  basin  a  mile  or  two  wide  surrounded  by  lines 
of  (^liffs.  One  small  intrusive  sheet  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  strata,  which 
rapidly  thins  out.  Still  farther  outward  from  the  center  of  the  dome  the 
strata  have  steej)  dips  and  contain  numerous  intrusive  sheets  or  bedded 
dikes.  The  eroded  center  seems  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  protecting  erup- 
tive sheets  at  that  point,  making  it  easy  for  the  erosive  agents  to  cut  deep 
into  the  soft  shales  and  sandstones. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  mountiiins  the  dome  structure  is  developed 
with  less  regularity  and  a  tendenc}'  to  longitudinal  uplifts  with  steeper 
dips  and  sharp  crumples,  producing  long-crested  ridges.  An  interesting 
case  is  found  on  the  northern  side  of  the  deep  transverse  valley  at  the 
bead  of  };:^hields  river,  consisting  in  the  southern  end  of  a  long  anticlinal 
<lonie,  the  strata  dipping  southward,  eastward  and  westward  within  the 
space  of  a  mile.  Thev  are  here  interleaved  with  numerous  sheets  of  in- 
trusive  rocks,  which  curve  around  the  sides  of  the  dome  with  them  and 
even  preserve  this  parallelism  in  sharp  minor  crinkles  a  few  hundred 
feet  wide,  by  which  the  lines  of  outcrop  make  elbows.  The  present  crest 
of  the  dome  is  formed  by  a  master  sheet  or  laccolite  sixty  feet  thick, 
which  dips  off  from  three  sides ;  but  erosion  has  cut  through  it  on  the 
axis  of  the  dome  to  the  underlying  soft  shales,  exposing  to  view  a  trans- 
verse dike  of  the  san^e  rock,  apparently  a  feeder  of  the  laccolite.  The 
(•lose  conformity  in  greater  and  lesser  crumplings  between  the  intrusive 
and  sedimentary  rocks  makes  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  elevation 
took  place  after  the  intrusion  of  the  former,  for  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  an  intrusive  rock  could  force  its  way  into  all  the  details  of  a  sharply 
crumpled  surface.  This  being  the  case,  the  eruptive  rocks  were  exam- 
ined with  considerable  interest  at  one  of  the  sharp  twists  for  signs  of 
crushing,  and  with  the  expectation  of  some  trace  of  the  dynamic  meta- 
niorphism  so  common  in  folded  intrusive  sheets  of  the  Archean  and 


*  The  topographic  map  is  not  reproduced  iiere. 
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Paleozoic ;  but  neither  in  the  field  nor  in  the  laboratory  was  any  structure 
detected  different  from  that  of  the  rock  under  normal  conditions. 

The  monoclinal  buttes  developed  along  either  side  of  the  range  are  very 
striking,  especially  on  tlie  western  side.    They  owe  their  present  elevatiou 
to  the  sheets  of  intrusive  rock,  which  dij)  inward  with  the  strata  toward 
the  range  at  varying  dip  angles  in  the  different  localities**.     The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  tlie  group  of  three  high  outlying  buttes  north  of  the 
head  of  Shields  river  ("  Three  Peaks  "'  on  the  map),  which  are  arranged 
cii  cchdon  on  a  nortli-south  line,  the  crest  lines  of  the  two  northerly  ones 
lying  ])r()gressively  east  of  the  third  or  southerly  one.     The  strata  di|> 
about  30°  eastward,  and  the  three  buttes  have  high  cliffs  facing  westwanl 
and  gentle  dip  slopes  eastward.     The  crests  are  formed  by  heavy  sheets 
or  laccolites  of  intrusive  rock  from  250  to  100  feet  thick,  with  minor 
sheets  at  intervals  below,  interstratified  with  the  shales  and  sandst^)uc^. 
These  master  sheets  bulge  in  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  maintiiining  their 
thickness  for  about  a  mile  in  the  case  of  the  northern  and  southern  buttes. 
and  then  rai)idly  thin  out  to  a  coniparatively  narrow  bedded  dike.    Ac- 
companying this  diminution  in  size  the  crest  of  the  ridge  drops,  and  the 
next  ridge,  formed  by  another  bulging  sheet  at  a  different  horizon,  begins, 
culminates,  and  dies  out  in  the  same  way.     This  peculiar  topograpliy 
seems  therefore  due  to  the  intrusion  of  bulging  sheets  (laccolites)  at 
different  levels  in  the  horizontal  strata,  the  major  sheets  not  havinu 
their  centers  in  the  same  vertical  line;  the  whole  complex  was  tlieii 
tilted  and  eroded,  the  soft  shales  and  thinner  sheets  being  (juickly  taken 
off,  leaving  the  master  sheets  standing.     In  the  Henry  mountains  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  described  the  first  conditions  of  intrusion  without  subse- 
cjuent  tilting. 

Another  peculiar  tyi)e  is  found  in  the  outlying  butte  near  Martinsdale, 
on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  range.  This  has  an  oval  form,  is  ai>out 
two  miles  long,  and  has  an  elevation  of  000  or  700  feet  above  the  plain 
at  its  base.  It  is  fringed  by  a  line  of  high  cliffs  facing  outward,  throu^di 
which  the  interior  drainage  has  cut  an  outlet.  The  top  forms  a  ba^in 
with  gently  sloi)ing  sides.  Tlie  Cretaceous  strata  are  found  around  the 
base  dii)ping  gently  inward,  while  the  slopes  and  crest  are  formed  by  a 
great  capping  eruj)tive  sheet  and  at  least  one  lower  sheet,  with  thin  inter- 
vening beds  of  shale.  The  thickness  of  the  great  sheet  was  estinjated  at 
3t>o  feet  and  of  the  lower  150.  In  the  center  of  the  bjisin,  on  the  sunnnit, 
erosion  has  cut  nearly  throu  jjh  the  main  sheet,  leaving  t^ll  pinnacles  of 
the  eruptive  rock  standing  in  groups  (sometimes  50  feet  high),  which 
are  due  to  the  perfect  vertical  prismatic  structure  of  the  sheet.  IA)o^?o 
pieces  of  metamorphosed  shale  found  on  the  surface  at  the  higlu^st  point 
seem  to  be  remnants  of  the  original  covering  of  the  laccolite.     Theerui>- 
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ti ve  sheets  and  basement  shales  have  the  form  of  a  gently  folded  synclinal 
basin  which  erosion  has  spared. 

Eriptive  Rocks  of  the  northern  Area. 

Stnicturnl  Aspects. — The  erui)tive  rocks  are  of  great  interest  and  novelty. 
They  may  be  classified  for  purposes  of  description  as  dikes,  sheets  and 
laccolites,  without  any  essential  genetic  difference.  The  writer  has  found 
no  evidence  of  surface  flows;  all  rocks  appear  intrusive  and  younger 
than  the  enclosing  strata. 

.  The  dikes  are  innumerable  and  occur  in  every  part  of  the  range,  vary- 
ing in  width  and  position.  In  the  canyons  cliffs  of  horizontal  strata  may 
be  seen  a  thousand  feet  and  upward  in  height,  which  are  intersected  by 
mazes  of  vertical  and  oblique  dikes.  Toward  the  interior  of  the  range 
these  dikes  increase  in  number.  As  an  example,  a  dike  was  counted 
every  fifly  feet  horizontal  on  a  long  spur. 

The  sheets  are  closelv  connected  with  the  dikes,  whicli  sometimes 
spread  out  between  the  strata  as  sheets,  or  a  sheet  may  cut  obliquely 
across  the  strata  as  a  dike  to  another  level.  The  sheets  may  be  a  hun- 
dred feet  thick  and  a  mile  in  extent.  It  is  noticeable  that  sheets  occur  on 
the  eastern  and  western  edges  of  the  range  where  dikes  are  rarer,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  easier  for  the  intrusion  to  force  its  way  laterally. 
The  facts  indicating  that  many  of  the  sheets  have  been  folded  with  the 
strata  after  intrusion  have  been  alluded  to. 

The  laccolites  differ  from  the  sheets  only  in  their  greater  thickness  and 
bulging  character.  The  greatest  observed  thickness  of  any  one  laccolite, 
frtHJ  from  shale  bands,  was  about  350  feet,  which  would  be  increased  to 
•VK)  if  a  thin  shale  parting  were  omitted. .  They  have  a  well  developed 
prismatii;  structure  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces,  and  hence  the 
upright  columns  lean  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  dip.  The  tilted 
laccoliths  are,  of  course,  best  exposed,  presenting  cliffs  on  one  side.  The 
intrusion  generally  follows  the  bedding  for  some  distance,  but  is  liable 
to  cut  oblicpiely  across,  and  without  reference  to  joint  planes.  In  one 
natural  section  a  long  splinter  of  shale  2fX)  or  30()  feet  long  and  30  feet 
thick  is  seen  to  have  been  bent  ofl'  by  the  splitting  of  the  eruptive  mjiss, 
but  is  still  continuous  with  the  shales  at  one  end. 

It  is  rare  to  see  feeding  dikes  below  the  laccolites.  They  are  some- 
times cut,  in  common  with  the  shales,  bv  later  vertical  dikes  of  the  same 
or  different  rock  which  follow  joints  in  the  shales.  A  limited  contact 
metamorphism  is  i)roduccd  by  the  lacicolitcs  and  thicker  sheets  at  both 
contacts,  by  which  the  shales  arc  indurated  and  often  changed  to  a  green 
color  by  caustic  action.  The  changes  in  texture  and  even  mineral  com- 
position j)roduced  by  diflerent  conditions  of  cooling  in  the  center  and  at 
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the  contacts  of  the  laecolites  are  striking.  .The  rock  has  a  coarse,  often 
granitic,  texture  in  the  middle^ but  becomes  dense  and  porphyritic  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  contact.  Tlie  thinner  sheets  and  dikes  have  throughout 
tlieir  mass  the  character  of  the  contact  varieties  of  the  corresponding^ 
larger  masses. 

Litholofjk  Characters. — Brief  mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  varie- 
ties of  eruptive  rock  thus  occurring.  The  most  })rominent  is  a  dark  hiLsic 
rock  found  in  all  three  forms  (the  laccolit(^s  reaching  over  850  feet  in  a 
single  sheet),  and  having  a  coarse  granitic  texture  in  all  but  the  dikes  anil 
thinner  sheets.  This  rock,  originally  found  here  by  the  writer  in  ISSo  * 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  feldspar  (in  part  triclinic),  augite  and 
nepheline,  with  biotite,  sodalite,  magnetite,  olivine,  a»girine,  etc,  acei^'^- 
sory ;  as  an  abyssal  intrusive  rock  with  the  mineral  combination  nei)he- 
line,  soda-lime  feldspar,  it  filled  a  gap  in  the  classification  of  Profess^or 
Hosenbusch,  and  was  called  by  him  **  theralite,"  as  the  first  undoui^ted 
representative  of  this  family. 

Associated  with  the  theralite  in  parallel  sheets  or  dikes  are  lighter 
colored  alkaline  rocks  with  a  much  higher  content  of  silica,  which  in  the 
thinner  sheets  correspond  exactly  in  mineral  composition  and  structure 
to  the  effusive  rock  called  acmite-trachyte  (often  jdionolitic)  and  in  the 
heavy  sheets  resem])le  some  eleolite-syenites  (e.  (/.,  those  from  Arkansiu*). 
Other  sheets  and  dikes  composed  essentially  of  triclinic  feldspar,  augite. 
hornblende,  or  ))i()tite  appear  to  belong  to  various  groups  (diorite-porphy- 
rite,  cami)tonite.  etcj.  The  completed  petrographical  study  of  all  the^^e 
varieties  is  expected  to  bring  out  interesting  relations .  between  conijM)j<i- 
tion,  structure  and  geological  occurrence. 

F'katukks  of  the  Southern  Ahea. 

The  geology  of  the  central  mass  of  peaks  in  the  southern  half  reniainv^ 
to  be  described.  The  radial  drainage  and  "  fall-line "  features  of  the 
topograpliy  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  central  mass  or  stock  of  coarsely 
crystalline  diorite  and  granite,  which  hiis  hardened  and  metamorphosed 
the  Cretaceous  strata  for  the  distance  of  nearlv  a  mile  outward.  The 
streams  which  head  within  the  area  of  crystalline  rock  have  io  cut 
through  this  contact  zone  or  ring  of  hard  rock,  beyond  wdiich  they  have 
cut  deeper  into  the  normal  soft  strata  and  widened  their  valleys.  Tlie 
diorite  stock  is  irre;^ularly  oval  in  outline  and  is  about  6  miles  wi<le  at 
the  greatest  diameter.  The  rock  is  composed  of  triclinic  feldsi)ar  antl 
hornblende,  biotite,  augite,  hypersthene,  often  quartz  and  orthoclase. 
with  the  usual  accessory  minerals,  l)ut  the  com])osition  varies  somewhat. 

*  Nt'uo-!  Jahrb.,  op.  oit. 
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The  rock  has  a  hypidiomorphous  granular  structure,  is  sometimes  as 
coarse  as  a  coarse  gabbro,  but  near  the  perii)hery  becomes  fine  grained 
and  porphyritic  and  often  has  a  marked  parallel  structure  due  to  motii)n 
in  the  magma.  A  very  basic  coai^se  variety  found  near  the  center  is 
noticeable.  The  diorite  is  cut  toward  the  center  by  masses  of  a  light- 
colored  finer-grained  granitite,  which  envelops  fragments  of  the  diorite. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  the  simihirity  between  this  Tertiary  diorite  and 
granite  and  the  Paleozoic  masses  of  similar  rock  found  exposed  on  the 
old  eroded  surfaces  of  the  Atlantic  states,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Boston.  In  both  cases  the  same  black  patches  are  seen  in  the 
granite,  referable  here  to  enclosed  dioritic  fragments,  and  the  same  alter- 
nations of  basic  and  acid  rock  in  streaks  or ''  Schlieren  "  with  parallel  flow 
structure.  The  diorite  is  found  in  place  in  the  streams  as  low  as  the 
8,(KX)  feet  contour  and  can  be  traced  2,000  feet  higher,  remaining  quite 
coarse. 

The  Cretaceous  shales  dip  gently  oft' from  the  dioritic  mass  as  a  dome, 
but  at  the  actual  contact  were  found  sometimes  turned  up  on  edge  and 
interlaminated  with  the  diorite.  They  have  been  profoundly  altered  by 
the  intrusive  rock,  preserving  in  general  the  stratification  of  the  thicker 
bauds  but  losing  all  shaly  structure.  The  result  is  a  dense  flinty  banded 
rock,  creamy  white,  green,  or  black  in  color,  resembling  thecontact  rock 
railed  "  adinole,"  or  coarser,  filled  with  l)iotite,  and  more  like  **  hornfels," 
a  product  of  Paleozoic  granite  contacts.  None  of  the  zones  of  mineralogi- 
cal  change  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  w-ere  observed.  This  eflect 
extends  out  about  ofiOO  feet  on  all  sides,  gradually  dying  out,  as  certain 
layers  only  are  afiected. 

The  diorite  stock  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Cretaceous  rock^  are  cut  by 
later  vertical  dikes  of  diorite-porj)hyrite  and  allied  rocks ;  these  dikes 
swarm  in  the  contact  zone,  accompanied  by  horizontal  and  oblique  sheets 
of  similar  rock.  Mr.  J.  P.  Iddings,  who  visited  this  place  in  1891,  finds 
that  the  vertical  dikes,  both  in  the  stock  and  in  all  this  j)art  of  the  range, 
have  a  general  radial  arrangement,  with  the  diorite  mass  as  an  approxi- 
mate center,  repeating  a  fact  observed  by  him  in  a  smaller  diorite  stock 
in  the  Yellowstone  mountains.  These  long  radial  dikes  extend  outward 
<'Von  into  the  benches  at  the  southern  base  of  the  range. 

This  imperfect  description  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
this  great  ninsiiir  and  its  contact  ring.  Its  intrusion  into  nearl}'  horizontal 
late  Cretaceous  strata  and  the  enormous  subse(iuent  erosion  which  re- 
moved the  overlying  rocks  enable  us  to  see  it  now  in  nearly  its  original 
condition  with  deep  sections  into  its  center,  whereas  in  the  older  mass(\s 
of  granitic  rock  which  we  usually  study  the  long-continued  erosion  and 
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movements  of  the  crust  have  removed  or  altered  many  of  the  original 
features* 

The  existence  of  this  high  range  as  an  outher  is  due  to  the  fact*  that  it 
was  the  center  of  violent  eruptive  activity  in  post-Cretaceous  time,  and 
that  the  presence  of  great  masses  of  crystalline  rock^  combined  with  tlit 
honeycombing  of  the  soft  strata  by  dikes,  enabled  the  whole  mass  t-; 
resist  tlie  erosion  which  levelled  the  adjoining  country.  The  mo<lenit( 
uplifting  of  some  of  the  larger  sheets  with  their  enclosing  rocks  also  omi- 
tributed  to  this  result.  Warren  Upham  calls  it  a  striking  exanij^le  <>: 
the  ''  eroded  mountain  range."  f 

It  is  hoped  this  sketch  may  present  the  claim  of  these  mountains  a.^  a 
grand  geological  model  and  one,  for  the  Rocky  mountains,  easily  acct^- 
sible.  From  Livingston  or  adjoining  stations  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  it  is  an  easy  day's  drive  to  the  foot  of  tlie  range ;  the  canytHL^  «>t 
the  larger  streams  on  the  east  side  are  easily  accessible  by  horseback  iin<l 
at  the  entrance  even  by  wagon,  and  it  is  possible  to  ride  to  the  fall-*  in 
the  contact  zone.  The  outlying  theralite  buttes  can  all  be  visited  J>y 
wagon. 

•A  Hnmller  but  rtpparently  !<imiltir  ntook  was  ()>)si»rvc»d  in  the  northern  half  of  the  i-niijce,  Imt  :"' 
studied  in  dotail. 
t  A  CMftj*sificfttion  of  Mountuin  Rangos*,  otc     Apptihu'hiti,  vol.  vi,  no.  3,  1891,  p.  an. 
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Session  of  Tuesday,  December  29. 

The  Society  met  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  State  House;  Actiu2 
President  G.  K.  Gilbert  presiding  during  the  meeting.  After  the  call  to 
order  at  10.15  a.  m.  and  a  few  words  of  salutation,  the  Acting  Presielem 
introduced  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Golumbus,  Honorable  George.). 
Karl),  who  made  a  brief  but  exordial  address  of  welcome,  to  which 
response  was  made  by  the  Acting  President. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  report  of  the  Council  would  h' 
deferred  until  Wednesday  morning. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  in  abstract  by  the'Secretan*. 
It  showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  when  the  sum  of  S859.74  belonging 
to  the  permanent  fund  is  deducted,  of  $280.74. 

The  Society  elected  as  an  auditing  committee  Messra  J.  C.  Smock  and 
J.  S.  Diller. 

ele<:tiox  of  officers  and  fellows. 

t 

The  result  of  the  balloting  for  Officers.  Fellows  and  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  as  canvassed  by  the  C^ouncil,  was  declared  by  the  Secretary 
<as  follows : 

OFFICERS  ELECTED   FOR  1892. 

Fresideni : 
(t.  K.  Gilbert,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  Montreal,  Canada. 
T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Secretary : 
H.  L.  FAiU('inLO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Trc(ts\irei' : 
I.  C.  White,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Coinicillor,'^^  Clasft  of  189^: 

H.  S.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

N.  H.  WixcHELL,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Editor : 
W.I  McGee,  Washington,  1).  C. 
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FELLOWS  ELECTHD. 

iiAiiUY  Et'tiEXE  Ci'LVKK,  A.  M.,  Vermillioii,  S.  Dtik.  Professor  of  goology,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota ;  now  engaged  in  artesian  and  underflow  investigation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

He.vky  Gannett,  S.  B.,  A.  Met.  B.,  Washington,  D.  0.  In  charge  of  geographic 
work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  east  of  the  100th  meridian. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  making  the  Treasurer 
<4igil)le  to  reelection  without  limitation,  failed  for  lack  of  three-fourths 
alhrmative  vote  of  the  total  membership. 

A  memorial  of  J.  Francis  Williams,  prepared  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary : 


MEMORIAL   OF   JOHN    FRANCIS   WILLIAMS. 

The  name  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Williams  will  always  be  associated  in  American 
jreology  with  those  of  Newton,  Irving  and  Lewis.  His  life,  like  theirs, 
was  one  of  brilliant  achievement,  of  great  future  promise,  and  of  sad, 
untimely  termination.  Although  his  accomj)lished  results  were  great, 
yet,  coming  as  they  did  early  in  life,  his  friends  could  but  regard  them 
as  indicative  of  the  future,  and  there  is  thus,  together  with  grief  for  his 
loss,  the  regret  that  so  many  possibilities  are  nullifted.  As  he  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  original  Fellows  who  gathered  at  Ithaca  in  December, 
1888,  and  organized  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  some  especial  memorial  of  him  should  be  presented. 

John  Francis  Williams  was  born  October  25, 1862,  at  Salem,  the  county 
seat  of  Washington  county,  New  York,  situated  about  forty  miles  north- 
east of  Troy.  He  was  the  onlv  son  of  John  Martin  and  Frances  A. 
(Schriver)  Williams,  who,  with  his  one  sister,  survive  him.  His  boy- 
hood was  passed  at  the  beautiful  family  home  until  at  twelve  years  he 
was  placed  in  Saint  Pauls  School,  C.'oncord,  New  Hampshire.  Leaving 
this  in  1880,  he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy. 
He  completed  the  studies  of  the  course  in  civil  engineering  and  gradu- 
ated in  1888  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  Thus,  like  many  geologists,  he 
began  his  scientific  work  in  the  engineering  school,  but  found  his  tastes 
inclining  irresistibly  to  pure,  as  contrasted  with  applied,  scuence.  Al- 
though during  August  of  1883  he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  Albany, 
Rutland  and  Granville  railroad,  in  the  following  autumn  he  became 
assistant  in  chemistry  and  natural  science  at  his  alma  mater.  He  was 
l>rought  in  especially  close  association  with  his  teacher  and  warm  per- 
s^onal  friend,  Professor  Henry  B.  Nason,  whose  influence  was  largely 
instrumental  in  shaping  his  subse(iuent  career.     During  this  period  he 
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made  the  te.sts  of  slates  from%the  region  about  his  home,  the  publication 
of  which  is  subsequently  cited.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
conferred  on  him  in  1885  the  further  degree  of  B.  8. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1884  he  traveled  in  northern  Europe,  visiting  Norlli 
cape  and  the  mines  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  the  fall,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Professor  Nason.he  matriculated  at  the  university  of  Gottingen 
and  became  one  in  a  long  and  honorable  list  of  American  scientific  men 
who  have  received  their  preparation  at  this  ancient  seat  of  leaniiui:. 
\\'hile  at  Gottingen  his  work  lay  esi)ecially  in  mineralogy  and  petri»*i- 
raphy  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Carl  Klein,  now  of  Berlin,  and  in 
chemistry  under  Professor  Victor  Meyer. 

In  the  spring  vacation  of  1885  he  traveled  with  Professor  Klein  throuiili 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  later  was  assigned  the  subject  of  his  doctor's  thesis 
in  one  of  the  extinct  volcanic  districts  of  the  former.  Through  Proft«s<>r 
Klein,  Dr.  Williams  came  to  know  Professor  Rosenbusch,of  Heidelbenr. 
to  whose  kind  advice  he  was  afterward  indebted  in  his  American  work. 
Professor  Klein  received  in  Sienna  several  specimens  of  an  igneous  rink 
from  Monte  Amiata,  an  extinct  volcanic  pile  that  rises  near  the  classJii' 
lake  Trasimenus  and  forms  the  highest  peak  in  Tuscany.  They  proYinl 
of  such  interest  that  they  were  intrusted  to  Dr.  Williams  as  suggestive 
for  his  thesis.  With  characteristic  energy  and  thoroughness  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  region  in  September,  1885,  and,  accompanied  by  a  Swis? 
helper  and  a  local  Italian  guide,  he  spent  several  weeks  on  the  moun- 
tain, either  camping  or  lodging  in  the  little  Italian  inns. 

Returning  to  Gottingen,  he  anticipated  taking  his  doctorate  in  the 
summer  of  188G,  but  the  sudden  call  of  Professor  Klein  to  Berlin  neces- 
sitated holding  the  examinations  in  the  spring.  Ke  received  his  dejireo 
vmcpia  cum  laude.  The  thesis  was  afterward  j>ul)lished  in  the  XeuesJahr- 
buck,  and  gained  great  praise  in  America  as  well  as  abroad.  The  paper 
is  accompanied  by  four  partial  and  twenty-two  complete  analyses  of 
rocks,  })y  an  elal)orate  geological  ma}),  and  by  three  panoramic  views. 
Its  special  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  traces  the  differences  in  rock 
types  throughout  one  great  single  eruptive  mass,  which  is  shown  in  it^ 
central  part  to  be  a  trachyte  containing  hypersthene  and  labradorito, 
but  which  passes  toward  the  borders  sometimes  into  liparite,  sometimes 
into  andesite. 

Professor  Klein  desired  Dr.  Williams  to  go  to  Berlin,  become  his  a>- 
sistant,  and  continue  his  career  in  Germany.  For  a  time  in  188<),  thi> 
course  was  followed,  but  finally  Dr.  Williams  returned  to  his  home,  and 
in  1887  ])ecanie  director  of  the  technical  museum  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
in  Brooklyn.  The  duties  consisted  in  arranging  excellent  collections  of 
minerals  and  rocks,  but  the  desire  for  wider  opportunities  for  scienti(i<- 
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investigation  led  him  in  1889  to  take  the  position  of  honorary  fellow  at 
Clark  university,  Worcester.  While  in  this  relation  he  received  over- 
tures  from  Professor  J.  C.  Branner  which  led  to  his  undertaking  the  de- 
scription of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Arkansas.  Dr.  Williams  secured  leave 
of  absence  from  Clark  and  entered  on  his  Arkansas  work  as  a  volunteer 
without  salary  in  October,  1889.  In  the  summer  of  1890  he  was  made 
honorary  docent  at  ('lark  university.  This  title,  like  his  previous  one, 
carried  no  salary  with  it,  and  merely  afforded  him  a  work-room  and 
headquarters.  Dr.  Williams  gave  some  lectures  on  crystallography  to 
chemists  during  one  or  two  months  in  the  spring,  and  for  this  purpose 
furnished  his  own  models,  diagrams,  etc,  and  even  loaned  his  own  goni- 
ometer to  the  chemical  department  of  the  university  for  whatever  meas- 
urements were  made  on  crystallized  salts. 

Dr.  Williams  found  a  wealth  of  interesting  material  in  Arkansas,  and 
as  the  result  of  his  collecting  published  in  1890  the  papers  on  mangano- 
pectolite  and  eudialyte  cited  below.     In  the  fall  of  1890  he  returned  to 
Arkansas  and  completed  his  work,  remaining,  except  for  one  or  two  trips 
home,  until  the  summer  of  1891.    He  had  meantime  accumulated  the 
observations  for  his  final  and  greatest  work,  which  forms  volume  ii  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Arkansas  geological  survey,  and  is  entitled 
'*  Igneous  Rocks  of  Arkansas."    The  volume,  which  is  just  distributed, 
contains  432  pages,  391  of  which  are  by  Dr.  Williams  alone,  and  which 
jiive  an  accurate  and  exhaustive  petrographic  description  of  the  syenites, 
eleolite-syenites  and  leucite-syenites,  the  variations  of  all  three,  and  the 
basic  dikes  which  pierce  them.     Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  lies  in  the 
identification  of  leucite  in  these  rocks  and  in  the  establishment  of  Creta- 
ceous leucite-syenites  as  a  new  variety.     This  opposes  the  generally  held 
but  quite  unwarranted  l)elief  that  leucite  is  limited  to  the  later  volcanic 
rocks.    The  repoi-t  is  accompanied  by  beautifully  executed  topographic 
maps  and  by  many  other  illustrations.     Much  of  its  success  was  made 
possible  by  the  cordial  and  efficient  support  given  Dr.  W^illiams  by  Pro- 
fessor Branner,  but  it  bears  on  every  page  the  marks  of  tireless  and  pains- 
taking scholarship.     Professor  Branner  in  the  preface  bears  testimony  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  w-hic^h  Dr.  Williams  carried  it  through, 
and  the  writer  of  this  memorial,  who  was  associated  in  some  minor  por- 
tions of  the  work,  can  witness  also  to  his  consuming  interest  in  his  work. 
Hr.  Williams  was  appointed  assistant  geologist  on  the  survey  in  1891, 
and  in  this  official  capacity  his  name  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the 
report.     In  1891,  in  connection  with  Dr.  R.  N.  Brackett,  he  carried  on 
investigations  in  certain  minerals  of  the  Kaolin  group,  w^hich  appeared 
in  the  Avierican  Journal  of  Science  in  July  last. 
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In  June,  1891,  the  j)osition  of  assistant  professor  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy became  vacant  at  Cornell  university,  and  Dr.  Williams  was  caill»i 
to  the  chair.  He  accei)ted,  and  after  making  the  western  excursion  of 
the  International  Geological  Congress,  he  attempted  to  take  up  his  duties, 
but  weakness  and  disease  were  already  laying  a  heavy  grasp  ujwn  him. 
A  severe  attack  of  the  so-called  *'  grip  "  in  March  last  had  sapped  hi? 
strength,  and  ill-advised  methods  of  work  had  aggravated  its  rc^^ulu^- 
Dr.  Williams  worked  well  but  not  wiselv.  and,  led  aw'av  bv  interest  in 
his  subject,  protracted  his  la))ors  until  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
These  habits  are  specially  injurious  in  Arkansas,  and  gave  his  friends 
great  anxiety.  At  last  he  became  but  the  shadow  of  himself — the  strain 
upon  him  was  too  severe  and  his  constitution  finally  yielded.  Paralysis 
attacked  him,  and  after  an  illness  of  about  two  weeks  he  passed  away 
on  November  9,  being  just  29  years  of  age. 

It  has  never  been  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  know  intimately  a  more 
generous,  frank  and  lovable  man  than  J.  Francis  Williams,  and  it  i> 
impossible  to  speak  of  him  without  the  deepest  emotion.  His  character 
was  such  as  to  indescribably  endear  him  to  his  friends,  and  his  abiHties 
and  preparation  for  his  work  were  of  the  highest  order.  His  result? 
were  such  as  to  secure  for  him  in  all  the  future  one  of  the  most  honor- 
able } daces  in  the  records  of  American  geological  science. 

A  list  of  Dr.  Williams'  published  papers  is  appended : 

Tests  of  Rutland  and  Washington  County  Slates  :  Van  Nodrand's  Eugineermj  Mcj- 
azinej  no.  dxxxviii,  1884,  pp.  101-103. 

Teber  den  Monte  Aniiata  in  Toscana  und  seine  (Tcsteine:  Xeues  Jahrbuch,  Boilais* 
Band  v,  1887,  Seiten  381-450  u.  Tafehi  xiii-xvi. 

Manganopektolith,  ein  noues  PektoUth-ilhnliches  Mineral  von  Magnet  Cove,  Ar- 
kansas: Zeitschriflfiir  Krysiallographk^  B.  xviii,  1890,  S.  386. 

Eudialyte  and  Euoolite  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas:  Am.  /o«ru.  *SVi.,  3d  series, 
vol.  xl,  1890,  PI).  457-402. 

Tests  of  some  Arkansas  Syenites :  RaUnmd  and  Eiujhwerhvg  Jounialy  vol.  Ixv,  1H91, 
p.  13. 

Newtonite  and  Rectorite,  two  new  Minerals  of  the  Kaolinite  Group  (by  R.  N 
Brackett  and  .f.  Francis  Williams) :  Am.  Jouni.  .Srr/.,  3d  series,  vol.  xlii,  isyi.pl*- 
11-21. 

.Vnnual  Report  Cieolo^i^ieal  Survey  of  Arkansiis,  1890,  vol.  ii :  The  Igneous  Rocks  nf 

Arkansas,  pp.  457,  and  maps. 

J.  F.  K. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  for  the  Committee  on  Photoujraphs,  made  an  oral  report, 
stating  that  nearly  three  hundred  new  photographs  were  received  since 
the  last  report  and  were  on  exhi))ition. 
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The  reading  of  papers  was  declared  in  order,  and  the  first  paper  on  the 
l)rinted  program  was  announced,  entitled — 

TFIE   MANNINGTON    OIL    FIP:LD   AND   THE    HISTORY    OF   ITS    DKVKU)PMKNT. 

BY   r.  C.   WHITE. 

Remarks  were  offered  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Arthur  Winslow  and  E.  W- 
Claypole.    The  paper  forms  j)agefl  187-216,  with  plate  6  of  this  volume. 

The  second  paper  was — 

FOSSIL   PLANTS    FROM    THE   WICHITA   OR    PERMIAN    BEDS   OF   TEXAS. 

BY   I.  r.   WHITE. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  remarks  in  confirmation  of  the  Permian 
age  of  the  Wichita  beds  were  made  by  several  Fellows.  Professor  E.  W. 
Clay  pole  observed — 

There  is  much  to  bo  w\id  in  favor  of  an  American  Permian,  though  there  in  con- 
si<leral)le  prejudice  against  the  Permian  on  the  part  of  Home  American  geologistn.  I 
do  not  regard  the  finding  of  trilobites  as  an  objection. 

Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt  said : 

I  have  found  the  cephalojiod  fauna  of  the  l)eds  dewribed  hy  Professor  White 
to  he  decidedly  Permian. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  author  said  the  plant  fossils  of  the  American 
Pennian  were  of  fresh-water  origin.     Mr.  E.  T.  Dumble  remarked : 

The  plants  sent  to  Profeasor  White  were  taken  principally  from  the  Wichita 
beds,  the  lowest  of  the  throe  divisions  into  which  the  Permian  formation  of  Texas 
has  been  separated.  The  Walchia,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  division,  but 
fMi'urs  also  in  the  sandstone  of  tlie  overlying  Clear  Fork  IkhIs.  These  i)lant«^  occur 
in  the  beils  in  which  are  found  the  invertebrate  forms  described  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White 
and  which  contain  such  characteristic  Permian  fossils  as  McdHcoftin.  These  forms 
were  examined  by  the  Kussian  geologist*  at  Washington  during  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Geological  Congress,  and  were  i)ronounced  by  them  identical  with 
tiie  sjiecies  found  in  the  Permian  of  that  country.  The  vertebrate  forms  descril>ed 
by  Pmfessor  Co|)e  as  Pennian  were  obtAined  also  from  the  Wichita  division. 

The  paper  is  printed  on  page?^  217-218  of  this  volume. 

A  recesH  was  voted  until  2  o'clock. 
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On  reassembling  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  following  paper  was  read: 

GEOLOGY   OF   THE   TAYLORVILLE    REGION   OF   CALIFORNIA  :    PART    I — THE 

OEOLO<HC   COLUMN. 

BY  J.   S.    DILLRR. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by — 

JURA    AND   TRIAS   AT   TAYLORVILLE,   CALIFORNIA. 

BY    ALPHEU8   HYATT. 

The  two  papers  were  discussed  by  E.  W.  ('laypole,  W.  H.  Pettee.  1.  i 
White  and  G.  K.  Gilbert. 

The  next  paper  was  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  preceding : 

GEOLOGY   OF   THE   TAYLORVILLE    REGION   OF   CALIFORNIA:    PART    II — 

STRUCTURE. 

BY  .T.   S.    DII.LER. 

The  three  papers  are  })rinted  as  pages  369-412  of  this  volume. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  following  paper  was  read  in  abstract 
by  C.  Willard  Hayes  : 

STRATIGRAPHY    AND   SUCCESSION   OF   THE   ROCKS   OF   THE   SIERRA    NEVADA 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 

4  BY   JAMFS    E.    MILLS. 

This  communication  was  discussed  bv  G.  K.  Gilbert,  C.  \V.  Haves  and 
J.  S.  Diller.     It  forms  pages  413-444,  with  plate  13  of  this  volume. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  J.  S.  Diller,  the  author  not  hvhvs 
present : 

SE(X)XDARY    BANDING    IN   GNEISS.* 
BY    WM.    II.    TfOBBS. 

The  fact  that  secoiKlary  cleavage  or  foliation  i.s  to  Ik?  found  in  the  schistose  riw'k.* 
of  Berk.shire  county,  Massachusetts,  is  mentioned  by  Dana  in  bis  papon*  on  tlu' 
geology  of  the  region.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  (leveloi)ed  and  the  iniix>rtam*<^  <'f 
airefully  distinguisliin^  it  from  planes  of  stratification  in  the  working  out  of  ^^*' 
logic  structure  was  first  emphasised  in  the  study  of  the  (-ireylock  j?roup  by  tin- 


♦PublislioH  hy  ptM'ini^'Hion  of  the  Diroctor  of  tho  Uiiitod  Stntos  Goologieal  Survey. 
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.\ivheAn  divisiciii  of  the  ITiiitcii  Stale?  GeoloRipal  Survey,  in  cliarge  of  ProfesFfir 
Raphael  E^iinpeily.  Mr.  T.  Xelt<on  Dale,  assistant  ijeologisl.  lias  prepared  a  inono- 
jn^ph  on  mount  Greyloi'k,  in  t'linnei'tion  with  which  he  hiw  made  an  extensive 
*luiiy  of  secondary  foliation.*  A  Hiimnmry  of  hia  con<'lnBion!'  is  mntaini'd  in  the 
American  Gfoloffiii  foz 3nly,  ISltl.t 

The  rork  oxi>osnre  ilhistratin^  the  peculiar  xtrueliiral  ff;»tnre  which  forms  the 
utibject  of  thin  jtaper  ii"  located  east  of  the  village  of  Great  BarrinKton,  near  the 
Hopkiiui-Scarleri  dolomite  quarry.  The  locality  has  already  received  iviiHiderable 
attention  from  ([eoIoffifitK.  Profewor  Dana,  in  hisftrstaerieeof  napcrson  theKCologfy 
iif  Berkchite  county^  printed  a  section  poafiiig  throtiifh  the  locality,  at  which  the 
apparent  unconformity  of  the  limestone  and  };neiKH  n'as  explained  by  a  ianlt.  The 
[Hiiiion  of  the  Nection  in  qiieation  van  printed  on  a  larf^r  scale  aa  "  section  number 
ii  "  of  hip  paper  on  Taiflnie  rocks  and  atmllf^mphy.}    Thia  ia  repnidnced  in  flpire  1  ■ 


Ki.ii-ni!  I.—Sectionnrar  arrat  BnrrinsWH  {a/lrr  DaitiiY 

Julicn,  in  a  psjwr  entitled  "  On  the  Geology  at  Great  Barrington,  Maa»ac!iii- 
netta,"li  has  described  the  name  locality.  Hia  vieWK  of  the  ([eolopc  stracture  an' 
expressed  in  flgtire  2. 


6,  *chi*t  ore^.i**.       q,ilu-art»y-tE 

d»d*.doloi'nyt».       a,div*)T.6i««±  fault 

h,    rtLOFI!    t-CCBIvb   fault. 

H.Ho«v<it««icRiv-6i-. 

Fi"iii"  i.-Stctivn  nmr  Hrtat  Barringlon  {ajtet  Julion. 

.Mr.  T.  Nelson  Dale,!;  aafiatant  fteolo-dnt  in  the  Archean  diviaioii  of  the  I'nitf.l 
Stales  Geolotrical  Survey,  viaited  the  S<!8tlea-nopkinB  (jnarry  at  Great  Barringlrin 
iin  October  5  and  H,  ISSH,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Wolff  examined  the  Kneis-t  Inter  niicrofcop- 

•  S<i«  In  the  hrniit.  of  Ihp  puhlir  priolpr  al  Wnwhinut™. 

tTheGrpylorkHynrllnorium:  Am.  (J.'Ol.,  ml.  i]il,i.[,.  1-7. 

;i>nlliequnrliltc.  I.impt.tune  nn<l  A»-<. 'liit".!  Bo  k-  nf  11..- li.-iiiity  ul' i.r.i.i  ft.rrinalon,  It.'ik- 
Hliir*  county,  Mwx.:  .\ni.  Jimrn.  f^'l.,  M  wri.-*,  vol.  v.  1in:i,  p.  in,  hii.  T. 

ion  Tncuni«  Bocks  nnil  StrailKr.ipliy,  witli  ■  ii,Hi|.iKii-Hl  M«p  ..f  th.'  T.icini'-  K.'Kion:  (m.  .N.iini. 
Sci.,  3d  .rrieB.  vol.  iixllJ."li«7,  p.  Wi.  with  plnli-  II. 

rTmnR.  New  York  A™d.  Sk-i.,  ink  v.  Iiwl,  p.  w. 

'Thi«p«riifraph«nrUlioii-iMmpimyinitflKitr,':!n'.T'-pr.-|i(ir,-rtfnrlhi!.pBppi  t.y  Mr.  P  .k. 

LXUE-Biri..  ''F-<-L.  »"■.  .^N.,  V..>.  :i   1"H1. 
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.Vn*heRn  divixion  of  the  ITiiiU"!!  StHtei?  Geolofticn!  Snn"ey,  in  cliariw  of  I'rofesprir 
Kaphfiel  Ptimpeliy.  Mr.  T.  Xelwiii  Dale,  ossistunt  geologist,  has  [iivpared  a  mono- 
jiTaph  on  mount  (.ireylix'k,  in  i-i^nneilion  with  which  he  has  made  »n  extensive 
xtiidy  of  eetondorj-  foliation."  A  Hitmmary  of  hiD  c^ncUwioiin  is  (■.■(ntAiiu>'i  in  thp 
American  flftj/wpjrf  for  July,  ISH.t 

Tlie  ropk  exposure  illiLstratiii;^  the  pecuhar  Htructnral  fi'ature  which  forrriM  thi' 
ftibject  of  this  imiier  if  located  eust.  of  the  villa;^  of  Great  Barrinston.  near  tlii> 
[{i)pkiiu4-Bearle.'t  dolomite  quarry.  The  locality  liaH  already  rccciveil  conwiderable 
attention  from  geologisti'.  Professor  Dana,  in  hi»  first  serieH  of  i>a|)PrH  on  the  ((colojrj- 
•  it  Berkchire  county^  printed  a  i«ection  pasiiiiit;  throiiRh  the  localily,  at  which  the 
apparent  unconformity  of  the  limcxtone  and  gncim  was  explained  by  a  Ginlt.  Tlir 
1H>rtion  of  the  Het.-tion  in  qnestion  was  printed  on  a  larj^r  scale  an  "ttcction  nnmlH^r 
■J^^ "  of  hiH  paper  on  Taconic  rorkfi  and  KtmtiKniphy.JI    Thii"  ip  repmdiioert  in  Apire  1  - 


Julicn,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  Geology  at  Great  Barringlon,  Maesaehn- 
sL-lta,"  II  has  described  the  same  locality.    His  viewn  of  the  ([eologic  s 
expressed  in  fipirc  2. 


<i*d*,  dolomyt*. 


>r>  (o/W  J-li 


Mr.  T.  Nelson  I>olc,l  aa?iHtant  jteologiMt  in  the  Archoan  divixion  of  the  I'nited 
Slates  Geological  Survey,  viifited  the  Searles-EIopkins  quarry  at  Great  Barrington 
iin  October  5  and  14, 18811, and  Jlr.J.  E.  Wolffexainined  tliecneifs  later  niicrow-op- 
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irally.  In  Mr.  Dale's  report  io  Profewsor  Rapliiicl  Pumpelly,  United  State*  e^V-- 
(rist,  dated  Mari'h,  181)0,  he  licst'rilM'd  the  locality  in  the  following  words: 

"EmI  of  Oretit  BsrHnaKin,  m  ihf  SpRrlPB-Hopkins  qu»rry.  •  r»lher  foiirM.gniin(d  muiwoni. 

given  hy  Mr.  A.  A.  Jiilipn  in  hl»  paptron  tho  gfoliMO'  of  Gr^at  B»rringUm  (Traniartieat  of  li-  S/ 
Fork  Atcdtmna/Sriiiur.Yol.y.iiin.lKtgr'Xr).  The  plicated  strstificnlinn  planp!<  of  ihr  ttufl*- 'i<i 
at  the  ronlarl  Iffl-Vfi  ■»»(,  nnil  westerly  illpn  ucfut  al>-D  ilonR  (ha  Bleep  purr  of  ihe  Imw  ol  mcnni 
KPilh.  Iwtli  Qarlll  unci  xoulli  nf  the  qnnrry,  bill  the  Rneii^i  on  [hp  hill  <liic  •oulh  ot  the  r>'«nuir:i  .- 
H  BitnlineBiInn  dip  only  R  few  rlegrres  ™st  nr  irp»i  of  IHJ".  The  t'le»Tiige-fulii«ion  dipat  Ihe-jrurri 
in.  howeter.M"  CMI.  Tlie  relallona  «l  the  alraliflcalioo-follRtlon  tt.  the  cleaiaga-ftiliallaiiin  fhom 
In  the  apcompanylnn  -Itplph,  made  frum  a  specimen.  The  general  relalioni  of  Mrniifl^li.-n  n'  ■ 
cleava^ln  tho  schists  of  Berkahin?  i-nimly  wire  nri  forih  In  my  report  on  itir  arenl  nnil  ■ini'-iiir. 
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1>lecaftd  Quartx  vCtns  and  cleav&jr 

FaUaCCon  {.nmuicovite-BioM^  Cntiit      [ 
iXMT  HopMm  Qua-rrv.  trtftTBamnolBn       | 

■  '""''  '*'"' t^X~ 

Fiol-BB  3.—Clenm-ir  and  fl«Mir.(7  nrar  Grrat  BarHnglon  {aflir  lialt\ 

The  Hopkins-Seftrloc  <iiiarry  lies  very  near  the  line  seiwratiiij;  the  portion*  "f 
territory  allotted  to  Sir.  Dale  niid  iny«elf  for  study.  Ignorant  of  the  Biot  Ihat  hi' 
had  examined  the  locality,  1  visited  it  in  J  iily,  INW,  and  arrived  at  the  fame  oin- 
clusionH  toncurniiiK  tlie  general  etriiotural  relationa  that  he  had  rcarheil  in  llii' 
previotis  seawm,     Fiitiire  4  shows  the  jirolwble  relations  at  (he  (jnarry." 
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V\f.\sr.  i.—SlvMlunof  Hopliin-Stnrlit  qaofT!,. 

•  cle^ivai^e-rolintion  KXiHt>  also  in  llie  fplilat  vfM  of  Ihfl 
ond^  more  or  Les,  clo-ely  in  direction  with  the  lieddliig 
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The  giieiHH  is  mainly  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and  efFervesces 
Mlijrlitly  with  acid.    Thin  sections  show  that  it  contains  rather  more  muscovite  than 
)»iutite,  and,  as  tu'cessory  minerals,  zircon  and  magnetite.    The  dip  of  the  dolomite 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  quarry  is  (>0°-70®  west,  and  the  strike  about  north  15® 
wei«t.     Corre8ix)nding  dips  occur  in  the  northern  quarry.    In  ascending  the  hill  the 
trneiss  is  first  met  with  at  the  spring  (about  50  feet  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
c|uarrj-).    Besides  a  cleavage-foliation  ((>0®-70°  ea.st),  the  gneiss  shows  a  marked 
Mntiffhi  bandhig^  the  direction  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  foliation.    No  other  struc- 
ture than  these  two  was  discovered.    A  few  paces  above  the  spring  an  opening  has 
l)een  made  in  the  gneiss  by  a  small  qiuirry,  and  a  similar  opening  has  been  made 
about  100  feet  farther  northward.    Here  the  mass  of  the  rock  is  fresher  and  shows 
the  same  stnicture  as  that  at  the  spring,  with  the  exception  that  much  contorted 
It'uses  of  quartz  clearly  show  the  position  of  an  earlier  structure-plane,  which  now 
hius  an  average  dip  of  40*  west,  with  steeper  dips  on  the  west  and  lower  dips  on  the 
east.     Tx>cally  other  evidences  of  this  structure  can  hi*  made  out,  namely,  a  crumpled 
hnwiltig  having  the  same  direction  as  the  contorted  quartz  lenses.    On  the  northern 
wall  of  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  quarries  this  structure  is  brought  out  in  great 
lierfection.*    The  strike  of  the  cleavage-foliation  at  this  locality  is  north  15°  west ; 
the  bedding-plane  appears  to  strike  about  north  9°  west.    AVith  the  assistance  of  a 
skilled  stone-worker,  a  block  of  gneiss  was  cut  from  this  si)ot  so  aa  to  have  its  face 
appn»ximately  peri)endicular  to  the  strike.    The  dimensions  of  the  facx;  of  the  block 
were  about  two  feet  by  one  and  ita  thickness  about  a  foot.    This  block  has  been 
sawed  twice  through  parallel  to  its  face  and  the  ])lane  surfiaces  of  the  slabs  carefully 
smoothe<l.    One  surface  of  the  middle  slab  also  has  been  given  a  polish.    A  photo- 
<jraph  of  this  sur&ce  is  reproduced  in  plate  14. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  specimen  does  not  consist  in  the  crumpled  bands,  the 
njntortefl  quartz  lenses,  or  the  cleavage  foliation,  all  these  having  been  observe<l 
iu  other  localities  in  Berkshire  county,t  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  three  structures 
have  been  observed  together  in  such  perfection  as  at  this  locality.  The  novel 
feature  is  the  secondary  straight  banding  parallel  to  the  induced  foliation.  This 
Ixinding  is  due  to  an  alternation  of  layers  of  different  mineral  composition,  which 
xives  the  structure  an  appearance  very  like  that  of  ordinary  sedimentation.  The 
white  bands  are  composed  mainly  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  the  dark  ones  of  mica. 
These  bands  no  doubt  date  from  the  same  period  and  were  productKl  by  the  action 
<»f  the  same  forces  as  the  foliation.  As  already  stated,  the  straight  banding  ami 
foliation  are  the  prevailing  structures  at  the  locality,  the  crumpled  banding  being 
observed  only  at  a  few  localities ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  at  these  localities  the 
straight  banding  dies  out  altogether  as  it  meets  the  series  of  crumpled  bands,  to 
recur  again  on  the  other  side  of  them,  as  indicated  in  plate  14. 

The  occurrence  of  parallel  layers  of  different  minenilogical  comi)osition  iu  a  meta- 
inori)hosed  clastic  rock  has  been  considered  one  of  the  best  criteria  in  determining 
the  planes  of  stratification,  where  these  have  been  partially  effaced  by  subsequently 
induced  structures.  The  stnurtures  observed  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Ilopkins-Searles 
quarry  indicate  that  one  may  easily  be  deceived  in  applying  this  principle. 

Explanation  or  Platk  14. 

Tlie  pittte  Hhows  a  polished  hIhI)  of  culcareoUM  muscovite  biotito  gneisH  from  near  the  Hopkinn- 
X'arles  dolomite  quarry  at  Great  Barrington,  Ma«RHft)uisett.«<.    The  .««ize  of  the  face  is  about  2  foet  by 


*It  in  aUo  well  marked  a  little  way  north  oi  the  ijuarry  in  a  low  ledjjce,  ami  can  aUo  be  seen, 
tliough  in  less  perfection,  in  blocks  now  to  b*'  found  in  the  southern  quarry. 
+See  Dale,  op.  clt. 
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I  foot.  A  wi'll  (ifyfloped  cleavage-folhitiou  runs  parallel  t<j  the  side  on  whiclt  the  bhick  rt's.i?'.  I:i 
AA  mud  A'A' a  nearly  ntraight  secondary  banding  follows  this  direction.  At  BB  thin  bAndintc  •> 
completely  replaced  by  a  crumpled  transverse  banding.  Hhowing  the  present  position  of  the  onci- 
ual  stratification  plane.  At  CC  the  course  of  n  crumpled  quartz  leni«  can  be  followed  parallel  to  flu ; 
of  the  crumpled  banding. 

Ill  disciissiag  the  paper  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolf!'  remarked — 

There  is  a  similar  example  on  a  large  scale  in  the  metamorphic  njiigloineratc 
series  at  Eatst  Clarendon,  near  Rutland,  Vermont.  The  rock  has  a  vertical  Imntl- 
ing  and  foliation,  and  the  bands,  l^eing  of  different  mineral  composition,  might  lie 
taken  for  stratification,  were  there  not  present  occasional  bands  of  pebbles  with  an 
undulating  horizontal  course  which  indicate  the  original  stratification,  while  the 
individual  pebbles  have  their  major  axes  turned  so  as  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  vcrti<-al 
banding  and  are  somewhat  stretched  in  that  plane. 

The  next  pai>er  was  read  by  Professor  ('.  \V.  Hall: 

PALEOZOKJ   FOUMATIONS   OF   SOUTHKASTKRX    MIXNJ«>inTA. 
BY   C.    W.    HALL    AND    F.    W.   SAUDIMON'. 

Ill  discussing  the  paper  \V  J  McGee  remarked — 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  series  of  upin^r  Canibriun 
and  basal  Silurian  stmta  so  admirably  described  by  the  authors  of  this  communi- 
cation. AVhile  there  are  local  and  inconstant  unconfonnities,  the  series  as  a  whole 
is  a  continuous  one  connecting  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian.  This  series  is  relatively 
complex  in  Minnesota  and  still  more  comjilex  in  AV^is<ronsin,  but  relatively  simple 
in  Iowa ;  and  in  the  areas  of  complex  structure,  di\'i8ions  have  l)een  discrirainaU^l 
that  are  lost  in  the  areas  of  simple  structure.  Moreover,  Owen's  name  "  I/)Wer 
Magnesian  "  has  become  misleading  since  his  correlative  term  "  rpi>er  Magnesiaii' 
(including  the  Niagara  and  Galena  and  by  implication  the  intervening  Maqiioketa 
has  been  dropjHjd  from  geologic  language  and  literature*.  Partly  for  thesi*  reaponn. 
the  Iowa  rt»presentative  of  Owen's  "  Ix>wer  Magnesian,"  which  corresponds  tn 
Irving's  "^lain  Body  of  Limestone,"  has  been  called  Oneota  limestone  fn>in  the 
river  on  which  the  formation  is  typically  develope*!.* 

Professor  Hall  replied : 

AVhile  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  attaches  to  the  use  of  Owen's  term  ''  Lower 
Magnesian"  for  the  rocks  in  question,  that  confusion  disapi)ears  when  thffii>i 
element  in  the  name  is  dropix^l.  "  Magnesian  "  is  at  the  same  time  a  convenient 
name  and  ix^ssesses  the  advantiiges  of  accurately  des<*ribing  the  lithologic  a'nl 
cliemical  characters  of  the  great  mass  of  dolomite  to  which  it  is  applied,  ami  of 
closely  corres]>onding  to  the  original  designation  which  has  taken  an  establis^he^' 
place  in  geologic  literature.  Indeed  the  word  has  become  so  well  fixed  in  the 
northwest  that  we  can  use  it  with  ease,  notwithstanding  the  advances  alrea'ly 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  rocks  include<l  under  it.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
authors  to  continue  their  studies  of  these  strata,  discussed  in  barest  outline  in  tli» 


♦  nth  Ann.  Hop.  V  S.  (iiM.U.giral  «<inv<'y,  ls«)i,  p.  XVi, 
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liiil>er  inv!<eiited,  and  to  discover  everything  they  can  trjuching  their  lithoiogic  and 
paUM3ntologic  characters.  The  interesting  results  which  have  already  attended 
their  explorations  of  the  Saint  Peter  sandstone  give  great  encouragement  that 
M  >mething  of  interest  will  be  tieveloped  by  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the 
i\>ckH  underlying  that  horizon.  When  their  paleontologic  investigations  shall  be 
well  advanced  it  may  be  that  a  name  of  some  real  paleontologic  significance  can 
lie  attached  to  these  rocks  in  place  of  the  lithologic  one  now  in  such  universal  use. 
Certainly  the  retention  for  the  present  of  the  old  name  cannot  add  any  confusion 
lo  nomenclature.  The  i>08ition  taken  by  Mr.  McGee  is  appreciated,  and  the  name 
projwsed  by  him  in  Iowa,  Oneota  limestone,  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  best  one  to 
adopt  for  Minnesota  and  AVisconsin. 

The  pai)er  with  its  ilhistrations  in  iiublinhed  as  pages  381-368,  with 
plates  10-12  of  this  volume. 

After  announcements  from  the  Chair  concerning  the  evening  session 
the  Society  adjourned. 


Evening  Session  ok  Tuesday,  December  29. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.  and  a  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered on — 

MOUNT   ST.    ELIAS    AND    ITS   (JLACIERS. 
BV    IHUA£L   (.'.    Ur.SHELL. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  maps  and  lantern  views.  Remarks 
were  made  in  discussion  of  the  subject  by  (t.  F.  Wright,  G.  K.  Gilbert 
and  others. 

Following  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Russell,  ])t.  J.  E.  Wolff  exhibited  and  de- 
s<Tibed  a  series  of  lantern  views  illustrating  a  paper  on  the  ('razy  moun- 
Uiins,  to  be  read  at  a  later  session. 

The  President  made  announcements  and  the  Society  adjourned.  After 
adjournment  an  informal  reception  was  given  the  Society  and  the  Ohio 
State  College  Association  by  the  local  Reception  Committee.  Brief  ad- 
dre.H8es  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bashford,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Professor 
Kellicott. 


t 
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Session  of  Wednesday,  Decembeu  30. 

Tlie  Society  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.  I)V  President  Gil- 
bert. 

The  Council  report,  deferred  from  the  preceding  day,  was  declared  in 
order  and  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL. 

To  the  Fellows  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 

in  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  1891 : 

The  Council  congratulates  the  Society  on  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  its  third  year.  The  record  is  one  of  growth,  prosperity  and  achieve- 
ment. The  Society  has  now  drawn  into  itself,  speaking  not  too  broadly, 
the  geologists  of  the  continent,  and  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  good- 
fellowship  has  been  shown  among  its  members.  As  the  only  geological 
Jissociation  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  only  society  in  existence  rv- 
stricted  to  working  geologists,  every  Fellow  should  feel  a  just  pride  and 
a  personal  responsibility  in  the  success  of  the  Society. 

Meetings  of  the  Council, — Since  the  last  report  was  made  the  Council  has 
held  four  meetings ;  two  of  them  with  two  sessions.  One  wivs  held  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  meeting,  one  in  April,  one  preceding,  and  one  during 
the  summer  meeting ;  all  of  them  being  in  Washington.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Society. 

Meetings  of  the  Society, — The  records  of  the  two  meetings  held  since  the 
last  report  will  be  found  in  the  printed  proceedings.  At  the  winter  meet- 
ing the  registered  attendance  was  sixty-six,  and  at  the  summer  meeting 
eighty-three.  Considering  the  great  area  over  which  the  membership  is 
<Hstributed  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  attendance  has  been 
so  large,  as  indicating  the  vigor  of  the  Society  and  the  interest  of  the 
Fellows. 

Membership. — During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  suffered  loss4)y  the 
death  of  President  Winchell  and  of  J.  Francis  Williams  and  bv  one 
resignation.  At  the  summer  meeting  thirteen  men  were  elected.  The 
roll  now  includes  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  Fellowd.  t^) 
which  should  be  added  the  names  of  the  two  Fellows  declared  electe<l  at 
this  meeting. 

Five  Fellows  are  so  in  arrears  for  dues  that  unless  payment  is  made 
before  January  their  names  must  be  erased  from  the  roll  under  the  rules 
(By-Laws,  chap.  1,  sec.  8). 

The  Council  will  soon  nominate  for  ('orrespondents  several  eminent 
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foreign  geologists.    Their  election  will  involve  the  preJ»ent.ation  of  hs 
many  copies  of  the  Bulletin. 

BffHetin  PMicntiov. — The  first  part  of  volume  3,  the  proceedings  of 
the  summer  meeting,  will  soon  he  ready  for  distrihution,  having  heen 
delayed  hv  unusual  circumstances.  It  has  lieen  decided  to  limit  the 
volume  to  five  hundred  pages. 

The  "  Rules  Relating  to  Publication/'  which  were  mailed  to  the  Fellows 
previous  to  the  summer  meeting,  formulate  the  legislation  of  the  Society 
and  Council  upon  the  whole  matter  of  the  Bulletin  and  embody  the 
teaching  of  experience  up  to  this  time. 

Bnlhtin  Distribution. — The  brochures  of  volumes  1  and  2  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  Fellows  directly  from  Washington  with  many  losses.  These 
deficiencies  have  been  made  good  to  the  Fellows  as  far  as  known,  being 
suj)plied  from  the  reserve  stock.  Henceforth  the  entire  distribution  of 
the  Bulletin  will  be  from  the  Secretary's  office,  and  care  will  be  taken  to 
distribute  promptly  and  without  loss. 

The  disposition  of  the  surplus  stock  of  volumes  1  and  2  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Bulletin  DUtrihnt ion  from  tlie.  Secretary's  Office  January,  1891,  to  Jatvutry,  189-2. 

BY   rOMPLETK   VOLUMES. 

Vol.  1.  Vol.  -2. 

Held  in  reserve 138  :W:J 

Donated  to  institutions  ("  exchanges  ") 73  73 

Held  for  "exchanges  " 10  10 

Sent  to  Fellows  to  supply  deficiencies 2  1 

Sold  to  Fellows ) 7  'i 

Sold  to  Lihrariew 21  21 

iJonated  bv  direction  of  Council 3 

Bound  for  office  u.se 1  1 


•> 


Number  of  complete  copien  rcnreived 2(>4  ."iin 

BY    BROCIllRES. 

Vol.  1.  Vol.  2. 


/(to    4  Fellows) 33 


Sent  to  FellowH  to  supply  deficiencies. .  ^^  L^  j^  Fellows) 
Sold  to  FellowH 


Sold  to  non-FellowH {  Jl^  J  Snli ^  1", 

I  (to  o  persons) iii 

Total 30  80 

There  remains  a  considerable  stock  of  extra  brochures  which  cannot 
1h>  collated  into  volumes. 

Bulletin  Sales. — It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  advertise  the  Bulletin 
until  its  character  and  nermanence  were  established.     The  condition  has 
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now  been  reached  where  it  m  proper  and  feasible  to  seek  some  income 
from  the  publication.  The  Fellow.^  are  aijain  rei^uested  to  U2»e  their  in- 
fluence toward  the  Hale  of  the  l^ulletin  to  libraries  bv  permanent  siili- 
scription.  Through  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Fellows,  twenty-five librarit-^ 
have  subscribed. 

The  sale  of  the  Bulletin  to  date  is  itemized  in  the  prtM'edinjj  ami  th. 
following  tables : 

licrnptx  from  S(Ue  of  HuUHhi.,  Janunry,  1891^  to  Januitnj,  189^. 

HV    HALE   OF   COMPLETK  VOLUMES. 

Vol.  1.  Vol.  2.  ToUil. 

From  FellowH $3o  10  $22  50  $57  60 

From  libraries 80  00  80  00  KiO  00 


Total $115  10         $102  50  ^'J17  *i<i 

HY  HALF.   OP    BROCHrRES. 

Vol.  1.  Vol.  2.  Totnl. 

From  FellowK §2  75  $2  75 

From  non-Fellows 40  §4  05  5  35 


Totol $3  15  $4  95  *8  111 


Total  receipts $22r>  7i> 

Due  and  not  collected  for  five  sets  and  two  brochures "lO  4'"> 


Grand  total  from  sales ?27fi  T> 

There  has  been  paid  in  advance  for  volume  3  the  sum  of  S15. 

BiUktin  DoiuUiotui  (**  Exchanges  " ). — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  small 
list  had  been  made  of  societie:?  and  institutions  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  donate  the  Bulletin,  authority  having  been  given  the  Council  at  the 
New  York  meeting.  This  list  was  afterward  extended  and  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  addresses.  The  two  volumes  have  been  sent  to  all 
the  addresses  which  responded  to  that  letter,  sixty-eight  in  all,  distributed 
as  follows :  United  States,  12 ;  British  America,  5  ;  South  America,  1 : 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  7;  Europe,  32;  Asia,  3;  Australasia,  G ;  Ha- 
waiian islands,  1 ;  Africa,  1.  To  five  other  addresses  the  volumes  have 
been  sent  in  anticipation  of  replies  to  the  letter.  In  this  matter  the  dei^ire 
of  the  Council  has  been  to  place  the  Bulletin  where  it  will  be  the  nio-^t 
useful,  rather  than  to  seek  a  return  in  kind. 

Exchange  Prodiicf  {Lihrani). — It  is  certain  that  many  institutions  re- 
ceiving the  Bulletin  will  desire  and  expect  to  send  their  publications  in 
return,  and  the  Society  is  sure  to  be  the  recipient  of  much  printed  matter 
from  many  sources.  Some  material  has  already  been  received,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  photographs,  manuscripts,  books,  etc,  collected  by  Professor 
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Hitchcock  with  permission  of  the  Council.  With  no  home  or  perma- 
nent location  for  the  Society,  the  proper  disposition  of  library  material 
has  been  a  problem.  The  result  of  the  consideration  of  this  question  is 
a  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of  depositing  the  Society's  library  in  some 
institution  where  it  mav  be  useful  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  are 
far  removed  from  the  great  libraries  of  the  eastern  states.  By  authority 
of  the  Council  the  Secretary  has  held  correspondence  with  several  colleges 
and  libraries  with  the  result  that  offers  are  now  before  us  to  receive  the 
material  on  deposit  under  conditions  which  relieve  the  Society  from  all 
expense,  even  for  binding,  while  retaining  full  ownership. 

Finances, — The  available  income  of  the  Society  is  limited  to  the  annual 
dues  and  the  inconsiderable  interest  from  an  investment  of  less  than 
81,2(X).  This  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  economical  adminis- 
tration and  of  a  volume  not  expensively  illustrated. 

The  cost  of  volumes  1  and  2  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 

rO«T  OP   BULLETIN. 

Vol  1  Vol  *' 

Coet  to  the  Society :  ^pp  593 .  pj*  13 ,  (pp  ^.^ [  pi.  33  ^ 

Letterpress $1,367  77  $1,935  27 

Illustratione 291  85  302  35 

Total $1,659  62  $2,237  62 

Cost  to  Authors  : 

Illustrations  . .    $161  30 

Corrections $38  00  27  25 

Brochure  covers * (i8  00  30  00 

Total $1(Mj  00  $218  55 

Agjrregate $1,765  62  $2,456  17 

Fellows  are  urgently  requested  to  assist  in  increasing  the  Society's  in- 
come and  to  establish  a  publication  fund.  The  securing  of  subscriptions 
to  the  Bulletin  is  a  reliable  help,  even  if  not  large.  The  Council  desires 
to  repeat  the  demand  for  $10,000  as  a  fund  for  publication. 

Recomm/'ndatiom. — The  Council  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions :  , 

1.  That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  increase  the  list  of  '*  exchanges,'' 
if  deemed  desirable,  to  a  number  not  to  exceed  one  hundred. 

2.  That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  deposit  the  library  material  ac- 
quired by  the  Society  in  some  institution,  under  terms  wliich  shall  leave 
the  Society  in  absolute  ownership. 

3.  That  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Society  Dr.  J.  J.  Stevenson 
be  elected  a  Life  Member,  with  dues  remitted. 

LXIV— Bull.  Gr.ot.  Soc.  Am^Vol.  3,  1891. 
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The  report  of  the  Council  was  received,  and  the  three  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted  by  formal  vote. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  was  taken  from  the  table. 
Durinjr  debate,  remarks  were  made  by  several  Fellows.  An  amendment 
to  the  amendment  was  offered  by  Professor  Pettee,  which  was  adopte<l: 
and  the  amendment,  to.  read  as  follows,  was  ado]»ted  unanimously : 

'*  Chapter  ii,  Article  7  :  The  Council  may  transact  its  business  by  cor- 
respondence during  the  intervals  between  its  stated  meetings ;  but  aftina- 
ative  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Council  shall  be  necessary  in  order  t<> 
make  action  by  correspondence  valid.'' 

The  Auditing  Connnittee  reported  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  cor- 
rect.    The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Photographs  made  a  formal  report,  which  wh> 
adopted.  It  was  voted  that  the  committee  be  continued,  and  the  uuex- 
pended  balance  of  the  appropriation  be  available  for  the  coming  year. 
The  report  is  as  follows : 

SKCONI)    ANNUAL    KKPORT   OF   THK    COMMITTEE   ON    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  total  number  of  photographs  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Geological  Society 
is  635.  Lafit  year  the  collection  reached  293.  This  year  ^2  photographs  have 
been  added  to  the  collection  by  tlie  donore  whose  names  appear  in  the  register. 
When  duplicate  photographp  are  desired,  application  should  in  air  cases  be  ina<lf 
directly  to  the  individual  who  presented  the  photogniphs  to  the  Society. 

Some  of  tlu^HC  views,  togetlier  with  those  collected  laj^t  year,  were  exhibite^i  in 
WaHhin>{ton  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  and  at  the  American 
m^tt'um  of  the  International  (ieological  Congress.  All  of  the  views  received  tlii.'» 
yv.iir,  exr<»ptin^  those  presented  by  the  (Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  were  exhibited! 
at  the  (V)lumbuH  meeting. 

The  rolliM'tion  is  now  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Geological  Suney  in 
Wii>hinjrton,  I).  C.,  in  charge  of  the  AVashington  member  of  the  committee,  when* 
it  is  readily  accessible  to  Fellows  for  examination. 

The  expenses  of  the  committee  during  the  year  in  collecting  the  photography 
temporarily  binding  them,  an'd  preiwring  them  for  exhibition,  were  $9.83. 

The  committee  solicit  the  donation  of  good  photographs  which  clearly  illustrate 
important  geologic  i>henomena.  They  nmy  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  eoni- 
mittee  at  the  following  addresses:  Professor  . I.  F.  Kemp,  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city ;  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mr.  .1.  S. 
Diller,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prints  smaller  than  4x41  inches  are  not  desired.  All  prints  should  l>e  mouut«Ni : 
and  for  artistic  effect,  as  well  as  ease  of  preservation,  gray  cards  are  preferred. 

It]ach  photograph  should  be  plainly  labeled,  either  on  card  or  plate,  giving  tin- 
subject,  with  a  brief  but  exi)licit  reference  to  what  is  illustrated  by  the  photoprapli. 
its  date,  locality,  name  of  the  artist  and  donor,  and  a  reference  to  its  publication,  if 
the  photograph  has  been  published.  The  label  should  be  placed,  if  in  tyi)e.on  the 
front  beneath  the  photograph :  if  in  script,  on  the  back. 
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The  photograpliH  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  whether  duplicates  and 
lantern-slides  can  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price,  and  the  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  application  for  them  should  be  made.  It  is  su^jested  that  in  order  to  save 
trouble  to  donor,  arrangements  be  made  with  local  photographers  to  whom  the 
negatives  may  be  entrusted  to  fill  ordern. 

Initials  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  labels  indicates  authorship  within  the  com- 
mittee. 

Kegistek  of  Photogk.vphs  received  in  1891. 

Phottpgraphed  and  Presented  by  Dr.  G.  IL  \ViUlain%  of  Jokna  Hopkins  University^  Bal- 

ixmorej  Md. 

Size,  about  4i  x  HJ  inches.     Photographs  of  laboratory  specimens. 

1S>4.  Appalacliian  structure :  anticlinal  fold  running  into  a  synclinal ;  Cumlier- 
land,  Md. 

i*^*.').  Anticlinal  fold ;  Animikee  slate,  Pigeon  point,  lake  Superior. 

2iKi.  Folded  Halla-fiinta ;  Naerodal,  Norway. 

21)7.  GneiHs;  Stony  Point-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

2*.>S.  Slate,  showing  bedding,  cleavage  and  rigid  calcareous  layer ;  Bangor,  Pa. 

J^H).  Quartz-schist,  with  stretched  tourmaline ;  Shoemaker's  quarry.  Green  Spring 
valley,  Baltimorc  co..  Md. 

*»<K).  Dike  of  red  granite  in  green  hornblendite ;  Pigeon  i.«iland,  near  Marquette,  Mich. 

Phfttograpfted  and  Presented  by  0.  P.  MerriU^  of  the  United  StcUes  Xational  Museum ^ 

Washingtotij  D.  C. 

Sizes,  4x5  and  8  x  10  inches. 

^»()I.  Slate,  showing  cleavage  and  faulting  (compare  298) ;  Biingor,  Pa. 

•102.  Gneiss,  showing  foliation  (natural  size) ;  from  blocks  in  the  building-stone 
collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum ;  Lawrence  and  West 
Andover,  Mass. 

'Ml.  Pyroxenite  nodules,  partially  altered  into  .«eri)entiiie ;  Montville,  N.  J.  (3  nodules 
on  one  plate,  published  in  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu.seum,  vol.  xi,  1888,  p.  112,  pi. 
xxxi). 

•5^>4.  Quarry  in  Tritvssic  stmdstone  ;  Portland.  Conn.  The  view  shows  the  varying 
thicknesses  of  the  beds  and  their  nearly  horizontal  arrangement. 

Wo.  Fold  in  slate  quarry ;  Bangor,  Northampton  co..  Pa.  The  slaty  cleavage  ex- 
tends from  the  left  slightly  downward  to  the  right  and  directly  across  the 
apex  of  the  fold. 

'^^\  The  Franklin  slate  quarry ;  Slatington,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.  The  view  shows  the 
slaty  cleavage  cutting  across  the  bedding  at  a  high  angle,  the  quarr>"  opening 
being  near  the  apex  of  a  fold. 

'>07,  Slate  quarry ;  Bangor,  Pa.  In  the  distant  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  derrick,  a 
fold  in  the  slate  is  shown  somewhat  indistinctly. 

^»08.  Marble  quarry ;  West  Rutland,  Vt.  View  looking  downward  from  the  surface 
and  showing  the  inclined  i)08ition  of  the  beds.  (This  view  forms  plate  i  of 
the  Handbook  of  the  Collection  of  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  Smithsonian  Report,  1885-'8(),  part  ii;. 

•>tK».  (franite  quarry ;  Hallowell,  Maine.  This  view  shows  the  lenticular  character 
of  the  sheets  and  their  imbricated  arrangement.  Nearly  vertical  joint-faces 
are  shown  at  the  right.  (This  view  forms  plate  viii  in  the  Handbook  named 
above.) 
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PhiMographed  and  Presented  by  Professor  P.  /f.  Mell^  Aubvnt,  Ala. 
\'iew8  of  the  Tallulah  fells  region  of  Rabun  co.,  Ga.    Size,  4i  x  7i  inches?. 

310.  Lodore  fall. 

311.  Rapids  in  Grand  chasm. 

312.  Rapids  at  head  of  Hurricane  fall. 

313.  Cairis  head. 

314.  Hickory  nut  mountain. 

315.  Glenella  spring. 

316.  Group  of  Indians. 

317.  Sweet  Sixteen  fells. 

318.  Sinkinfj;  mountain. 

Photograp/uid  and  Presented  by  Professor  H.  L.  Fairchildj  Rocliesier^  X.  Y. 
Views  of  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Size,  6J  x  8J  inches. 

319.  Pe^Uamerus,  or  lower  Clinton  limeston^,  with  the  Clinton  iron  ore;  ravine  of 

the  Genesee. 

320.  Another  view  of  subject  of  319. 

321.  Niagam  formation ;  lower  falls  of  the  Genesee  and  the  Seneca  park  bridj,'!' : 

near  view. 

322.  The  same ;  distant  view. 

323.  Section  of  a  glacial  drift  hill  (kame) ;  Cobb's  hill,  Monroe  ave. 

324.  Another  section  of  the  kame ;  same  subject  as  323. 

325.  Another  section  of  the  kame ;  same  subject  as  323. 

Photographed  and  Presented  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Texfvs ;  E.  T.  Diimblc,  Stfit'' 

Geologist,  Atistin,  Texas. 

Size,  6x8  inches. 

326.  Kountz  series:  Contact  of  volcanic  ash  and  chalk. 

327.  "  "        Flints  on  hill. 

328.  Pilot  Knob  series :  View  under  blutf  of  great  anticline;  decomposition  of  tuff 

and  stalagmites. 

329.  Pilot  Knob  series :  Bored  limestone  above  tufa. 

330.  Moiint  Bonnell  series :  Under  the  cliff. 

.'531.        "  '*  "        Colorado  river  from  western  side  of  mount  Bonnell. 

332.  Blue  Bluff  series :  Characteristic  Ponderosa  marl  section. 

333.  "         "         "  '*  *'  "     (continuation  of  3:«^. 

334.  McDonald  Quarry  series :  Flagstone  beds. 

335.  Bee  Spring  series :  Fault  in  limestone. 

336.  Barton  Creek  series :  Fault  in  limestone. 

337.  Travis  Peak  series :  Trinity  beds. 

338.  "  *'         '*        Rain  erosion. 

339.  "  "         "        Characteristic  topography. 

340.  "■  "         "        Trinity  and  Fredericksburg  tojwgraphy. 

341.  Sandy  Gap:  Cambrian  cliffs. 
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:>42.  Shual  Creek  Hhell  bank :  Exogyra  arletiiuiy  Roem. 

:M3.  Cataracts ;  Honey  creek,  Llano  co. 

:U4.  Walsh's  quarry  near  Austin :  Limestone  and  flint. 

:U3.  Flint  nodules  in  chalk  ;  southern  bank  of  Colorado  river. 

:>46.  Lower  Cambrian  conglomerate ;  Burnet  co. 

:i47.  Colorado  valley  with  "Xiggerhead"  in  distance;  from  Hoover  valley,  Bur- 
net CO. 

:>J8.  "  Niggerhead  "  mountain,  Humet  co. 

.•>49.  Deep  Eddy;  bank  of  Colorado  river  between  Bee  spring?  and  Fisherman's  hut, 

near  Austin. 

:VtO.  Potsdam  and  Silurian  contact ;  Morgan  creek,  Burnet  co. 


Photographed  and  Prese\Ued  (in  an  album)  by  Robert  Hay,  P.  0.  Box  o6£f  Junction 

(Jity^  Kansas. 

Size,  Kodak  circular,  .'JJ  inches  diameter. 


:5ol.  Bear  Butte ;  South  Dakotii.    From  the  south. 

"  Needle  rocks,  on  eastern  end. 

"  From  southwest,  showing  rhyolite  and  Dakota 


It 


sandstone. 

:i54-360.  Sandstone  dikes  in  White  river  Bad-lands ;  near  Chadron,  northwestern 
Nebraska.  354, 355, 358  and  360  show  dike  no.  1 ;  35(),  357  and  359  show  dike 
no.  2. 

.'>*)1.  Moraine  bowlders  showing  through  the  snow  ;  south  of  Edgarton,  S.  L). 

302.  Drift  bowlders  in  James  river  bluff;  near  Jamestown,  N.  D. 

.■»63.  Glacial  bowlder  gravel  or  glacial  clay  ;  Jamestown,  N.  D. 

MM.  Alkaline  lake  and  mud  flat ;  Coteau  du  Missouri,  N.  D. 

365.  Lake  in  the  Coteau ;  N.  D. 

i»66.  Alkaline  lake  with  bowlder  beach  in  the  Coteau  du  MiHS(Juri ;  Northern 
Pacific  ry.,  N.  D. 

367.  Lake  in  the  Coteau ;  near  Crystal  spiings,  N.  I). 

."M)8.  Lakes  in  the  Coteau  du  Missouri ;  N.  D. 

o69.  The  Coteau  du  Missouri ;  southeast  of  Crvstal  springs,  N.  P.  rv.,  N.  D. 

370.     "         "        "         "  south 
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375.  Summit  of  the  Coteau ;  N.  D.  ^ 

•»76.  Outcrop  of  Tertiary  grit ;  Scott  co.,  Kas. 

V7.  Rainbow  falls  of  the  Missouri  ;  Montam\. 

378.  Yellow  chalk  surmounted  by  Tertiary  grit ;  Norton,  Kas. 

379-385.  Seven  views  of  the  "Crest  of  the  A])iHhapa,"  a  trap  dike  on  the  plains 
between  Trinidad  and  Pueblo,  Col.  The  dike  rises  500  feet  alwve  the  level 
of  Apishapa  creek,  its  northern  front  is  in  imrta  150  feet  vertically.  379  is 
a  view  from  the  west,  :JH0  from  the  southeast,  and  381  from  the  top  looking 
eastward  ;  382  shows  the  top,  383  is  a  view  from  the  top,  and  3R*  is  a  near 
view  of  the  southern  side,  385  being  also  a  view  fi*om  the  stmth. 
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Presented  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hobbs,  State  Uiiiversiiy^  A/rw/taon,  Wis. 

Size,  4i  x  7}  inches. 

.*{8H.  Warner  mountain ;  from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.    Searles  quarry  on  the  left. 

iJ87.  Contact  of  Cambrian  (Silurian)  gneiss  overlying  dolomite ;  above  Searles  auarn\ 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Looking  southwest ;  mount  Washington  in  tne<ii!»- 
tance.  The  exposures  on  the  left  are  gneiss,  those  on  the  rights  either  side 
of  derrick,  are  dolomite.  The  exposure  where  crumpled  banding  in  gneiss 
is  best  exhibited  is  seen  in  the  left  middle  ground. 

388.  Crumpled  banding  in  gneiss ;  near  Searles  quarry,  north  of  most  northerly 
opening. 

889.  Polished  slab  of  calcareous  muscovite-biotite  gneiss ;  from  above  the  Hopkins- 
Searles  dolomite  quarry  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  The  size  of  the  faa»  is 
about  1x2  feet.  A  well  develoi>ed  cleavage  foliation  nms  parallel  to  the 
side  on  which  the  block  rests.  A  nearly  straight  secondary  banding  follon> 
this  direction.  This  banding  is  completely  replaced  by  a'  crumpl^  tran>- 
verse  banding  showing  the  present  jxisitibn  of  the  original  stratification 
plane.  The  course  of  the  cnunpled  auartz  lenses  can  be  followed  parallel  to 
that  of  the  crumpled  banding  (published  as  plate  14  of  this  volume). 

3iK).  Quarry  in  Cambrian  gneiss ;  above  Searles  quarry,  Great  Barrineton,  Ma^n. 
Sliows  perfect  foliation  and  straight  lamination,  dipping  towam  the  right, 
and  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  the  straight  lamination  is  replaced  by  a 
cnunpled  banding  whicli  is  parallel  to  the  two  series  of  quartz  lenses  and 
dips  westward  40®-<50°,  conformably  with  overlying  dolomite  100  fleet  west- 
ward. The  i)olished  specimen  (no.  389)  was  separated  from  this  exiK«ure  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  view  at  A. 

:59I.  Polished  specimen  of  gneiss;  from  near  Searles  quarry,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.  Showing  crumpled  quartz  lenses  across  lamination  and  foliation. 
One-half  natural  size. 

Pliotographexi  and  PresetUM  by  S.  R.  Stoddard j  Photograplier,  GUns  Falls,  X.  V. 

Xos.  392  to  414,  size  7x9  inches,  price  \iK)st-paid)  50  cents  each  ;  nos.  414  to  4.>4, 
size  5x8  inches,  price  (post-paid)  30  cents  each.  (Mr.  Stoddard's  numbers  are 
given  in  parentheses  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  order  views.) 

392  ((>()).  Clear  hike ;  fmm  mount  Jo,  Adirondacks.    The  forest  cover  of  our  north- 

ern mountains  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  this  view.    The  next  photograph 
(393)  illustrates  the  devastation  produced  by  forest-clearing  (W.  M.  D.). 

393  (494).  The  trail  of  the  charcoal-burner;  Adirondacks. 

394  (480).  Tx)wer  Ausable  lake ;  Adirondacks.     An  excellent  illustration  of  a  pn*- 

glacial  vallev  obstructed  by  a  drift  barrier  and  thus  fonning  a  linear  lake 
(W.  M.  D.).' 

395  (489).  Upper  Ausable  lake:  Haystack  mountain;  from  inlet. 

390(188).        •*  "  "        "The  Gothics;"  from  inlet. 

397  (13).  Ausable  chasm :  Colmnn  rocks ;  a  post-glacial  goi^e  cut  in  Potsdam  sami- 
stone.  This  is  a  good  tyi>e  of  the  many  gorges  of  New  York,  all  of  which 
may  be  classed  as  the  product  of  stn^anis  turned  across  old  rocky  slopei^  by 
drift  barriers  which  now  occupy  the  former  valleys  (W.  M.  !>.). 

398.  Ausable  chasm :  Rainbow  falls. 

399  (19).  "  •*         Grand  flume;  from  rapids  down. 

400  (17).  "  '*         View  upward  from  Table  rock. 

401  (492).  The  White  mountains  and  the  Ammonoosuc  river. 

402  (131).  West  Point ;  looking  northward  from  the  plain. 

403  (fK)).  Charcoal  kilns  on  the  Chateaugay  railroad. 
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404  (543).  Glens  Falls,  Hudson  river.    The  great  volume  of  the  Hudson  river  below 

Albany  is  not  due  to  a  rainfall  supply  gathered  from  a  large  basin,  but  to  the 
drowning  of  the  river  by  a  sligUt  depression  of  its  valley  below  sea  level. 
The  view  at  Glens  Falls  shows  the  river  in  its  proper  dimensions.  It  has 
here  cut  down  through  a  drift  cover  by  which  it  has  been  diverted  from  its 
ancient  pre-glacial  course,  and  at  Glens  Falls  has  been  locally  superimjMJsed 
on  a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  in  which  it  has  cut  a  rocky  gorge  and  at  the 
head  of  which  it  descends  in  picturesque  falls  i  W.  M.  D.). 

405  ^804).  Lafee  George:  Panorama  from  Pearl  point  to  Black  mountain. 
406.  Ijower  falls :  Falls  creek  gorge ;  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

407  (79).  Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  lake ;  from  Grand  View  house. 

408  (436).  Indian  pass ;  Adirondacks. 

409  (574).  Western  panorama  from  hotel  Champlain;  Lion  mountain. 

410  (556).  Lake  Champlain:  Looking  northeastward  from  Westport. 

411  (560).  The  palisades  of  lake  Champlain. 

412  (559).  Barn  rock ;  lake  Champlain. 

413  (521).  Howes  cave,  N.  Y. ;  "Alabaster  hall." 
414(515).       •*  "         "        *•  The  Eagle's  wing." 

415  (48).  Keene  valley,  N.  Y. ;  Adirondacks.    (characteristic  view  of  lowland  of 

glacial  gravels  with  which  the  bottoms  of  our  northern  valleys  are  often  so 
deeply  clogged  (W.  M.  D.). 

416  (20).  Keene  valley,  N.  Y. ;  looking  southward  from  Bn>ok  Knoll  lodge. 
417(43).        "         "   '        "        Tahawus  house. 

418(23).        "         "  "        Beede  house. 

419(75).  Rav  brook;  Adirondacks.    A  typical  meandering  stream  in  a  marshv 
flood-plain  (W.  M.  D.). 

420  (707).  Blue  Mountain  lake ;  Adirondacks.    V^ery  expressive  view  of  the  smaller 

Adirondack  lakes,  whose  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  obstruction  by  drift 
of  broad  pre-glacial  valleys  in  a  nigged,  rocky  country  (W.  M.  D.). 

421  (715).  Blue  Mountain  lake ;  from  Merwins. 

422  (404).  Ausable  chasm  ;  Adirondacks.    A  post-glacial  gorge  cut  in  Potsdam  sand- 

stone. This  is  a  good  type  of  the  many  gorges  of  New  York,  all  of  which 
may  be  classed  as  the  product  of  streams  turned  across  old  rocky  divides  by 
drill  barriers  now  occupying  their  former  valleys  (W.  M.  T).). 

423  (34).  Upper  Ausable  lake ;  from  Boreas  bay. 

424  (72).  View  from  St.  Regis  mountain ;  Adirondacks.    A  good  bird's-eye  view  of 

the  lacustrine  topography  of  a  rocky  drift-covered  region. 

425  (559).  Bog  river  falls ;  Adirondacks.    These  falls,  like  all  those  of  our  northern 

states,  result  from  the  displacement  of  streams  from  tlieir  pre-glacial  valleys 
by  drift  obstructions  which  turned  them  over  old  rocky  divides.  This  view 
is'  taken  where  Bog  river  enters  Tupper  lake.  The  next  view  (426)  shows 
the  quiet  upper  course  of  the  same  stream  where  it  flows  over  a  drift  surface 
not  yet  trenched  on  account  of  the  rock  barrier  at  tlie  falls  (W.  M.  t).  i. 

42().  Bog  river ;  near  Tupixjr  lake. 

427  (501).  Whiteface  mountain  summit. 

428  (1096).  Stony  creek  ;  near  Spectacle  ponds.    Typical  form  of  meandering  stream 

in  floodplain  among  the  mountains. 

429  (1057).  Trap  dike ;  Avalanche  lake.     Massive  mountains  of  foliated  gneiss, 

intersected  by  a  dike  that  has  weathered  out,  leaving  a  chasm  ( W.  M. !).). 

430  (1055).  Avalanche  lake :   Adirondacks.     A  pre-glacial   rf>ck- walled  valley,  ob- 

.stnicted  by  glacial  drift  (W.  M.  D.). 

431  (1204).  Woods  IIoU,  Mass.    A  low  rocky  and  drift-covered  headland  between 

Buzzards  bay  and  Vinevard  sound .  The  terminal  moraine  has  strong  develop- 
ment in  this  neighborhood.  The  tidal  currents  between  the  islands  here- 
abouts are  very  strong  (W.  M.  D.). 
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432  (1207).  Monomoy  point ;  looking?  northward  from  Monomoy  li^hthoiue,  cipp 
Cod,  Ma««.  ^iononloy  w  ii  lon^  Band-bar  formed  by  the  <H)nflict  of  wind  and 
tidal  currents  south  of  the  elbow  of  ca|ie  Cod.  Its  surface  is  at  prewni 
covered  by  sliiflin^  nand-dunei*  witli  very  sparse  vejsetation  (W.  M.  D.i. 

4;W  (120fi).  The  Powder  hole:  Monomoy  lighthouse;  from  the  lighthouse. 

434(1244).  Mount  Desert  ii^land  ;  from  (Jreen  mountain.  Mount  Depert  contain> 
tlie  highest  land  on  the  Atlantic  coawt  of  the  United  States*.  It*»  east  and 
west  mountain  ranj?t^  markn  the  location  of  a  great  granite  intrusion  in  ancient 
crystalline  and  Paleozoic  i?)  nx^ks;  the  present  height  of  the  range  above  thf 
adjacent  surface  l^eing  due  to  the  superior  resistance  of  its  nx^ks  to  deniiila- 
tion  and  not  to  upheaval.  The  rangt*  is  now  deeply  dissected  >>y  transvervt- 
valleys,  and  these  are  deejwned  bv  glacial  action.  The  tjord-like  quality  "f 
the  coast  and  the  outlying  islands  indicate  a  submergen(vof  the  region  sinn* 
the  valley  system  attaine<l  its  present  form  (W.  M.  D.). 

435  (1246).  Mount  Desert  island  ;  looking  southwestward  from  Green  mountain. 

436.  Eagle  lake,  Mount  Desert  island :  looking  northwestward.  Eagle  lake  lieis  in 
one  of  the  transverse  vallevs  by  which  the  granitic  range  of  mount  Desert  i» 
deeplv  dissecte<l.  In  the  distiince  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  by  which  the 
island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  may  be  seen  (W.  M.  D.).  * 

437  (1241).  Mount  Desert  island  :  Bar  Harbor;  looking  southwestward  from  GretMi 
mountain. 

4.38  (1245).  Mount  Desert  island  :  Bar  Harlwr;  looking  southwestward  from  Green 
mountain. 

439  (1228).  Mount  Desert  iijlfind:  Bass  Harbor  lighthouse. 

440  (1375).  Entrance  to  harbor  of  Saint  John,  N.  B. ;  looking  inland.    This  harbor 

is  entered  through  a  narrow  gatewav  of  rot^k  in  which  the  tidal  current?  or 
"  falls  "  are  very  rapid.    This  view  shows  the  "  falls  "  at  ebb  tide  (W.  M.  Pj. 

441  (1374^.  Locality  same  as  440 ;  "  falls  "  at  flood  tide. 

442(1398).  Low  tide  in  the  basin  of  Minas ;  Nova  Scotia.  Excellent  illustrations 
of  mud  flaty  and  tide-water  gullies  on  the  slopes  (W.  M.  D.). 

443  (1399).  Low  tide  in  the  basin  of  Minas ;  X.  S. 

444  (1311).  Hudson  river;  looking  northward  from  West  Point.    The  crystallim* 

Highlands  of  the  Hudson  are  cut  across  by  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  l)> 
which  the  open  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  dramed.  The  whole  region 
once  stood  lower,  and  was  then  worn  down  to  a  lowland  of  denudation 
whose  remnants  are  now  seen  in  the  relativelv  even  skv-line  of  the  High- 
lands.  The  denudation  of  this  lowland  was  completed  in  the  later  part  oi 
Cretaceous  time.  Somewhere  in  Tcrtiarv  time  an  elevation  raised  the  low- 
land to  about  its  present  altitude,  the  uplift  l)eing  greater  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south.  In  this  slanting  upland  the  Hudson  cut  down  it*  vallev,  an«l 
the  valley  wi<lened  by  the  wasting  of  its  sides.  The  depth  of  the  valley  i.«* 
dependent  simplv  uixm  the  height  to  which  the  old  surface  was  uplifte<l: 
the  breadth  of  tfie  valley  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  in  whirli 
it  was  sunk.  North  of  the  lligldands  the  rocks  are  relatively  wesik;  thciv 
tlie  valley  is  wide.  The  Highlands  are  of  hanl  rocks,  and  there  the  valh'v 
is  narrow.  The  great  volume  of  the  pixjsent  Hudson  river  is  due  to  a  slight 
depression  of  the  land,  whereby  sea  water  is  allowed  to  floo<l  the  vallev  for 
150  miles  from  its  mouth,  as  far  as  Albany.  The  Hudson  proper  alxnv 
Albany  is  comparatively  a  small  stream  (AV.  M.  D.). 

445  (1315).  Htidson  river;  looking  southward  past  Poughkeepsie.    Si  nw  the  gen- 

eral elevation  by  which  the  Hudson  cut  ite  gorge  through  the  Highlamls 
and  opened  its  \vi«le  valley  from  Newberg  to  Albanv  and  l)eyond,  there  lut* 
been  a  later  elevation  of  a  less  amount  by  which  the  valley-lowland  alK)ve 
Newberg  has  been  trenched  bv  the  river  to  a  depth  of  200  of  :3lX)  feet  Simv 
then  a  slight  depression  has  ritxxled  the  river  with  sea  water,  thus  giving  it 
a  volume  unduly  great  for  its  moderate  drainage  area.  This  view  shows  the 
Highlands  in  the  div^tance.  The  valley-lowland  of  Tertiary  denudation  fi>rn»s 
the  sky-line  of  the  foreground  and  'middle  distance,  'the  trench  cut  into 
this  lowland  makers  the  center  of  the  view,  and  in  this  trench  the  sea  water 
is  now  admitted  by  the  depression  of  the  country  (W.  M.  D.). 
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446  (1307).  Hudson  river?  looking  northward  from  fort  Putnam. 

447.  Palisades  of  the  Hudson ;  looking  northward  from  Englewood  cliffs.  The 
Palisades  represent  the  outcropping  edge  of  an  intrusive  columnar  sheet  of 
Triassdc  lava.  Their  present  conn>aratively  even  crest-line  is  a  remnant  of 
part  of  the  lowland  to  which  all  this  part  of  the  country  was  reduced  late  in 
Cretaceous  time.  The  valley  of  the  Hudson  (here  seen  to  the  right)  and  the 
lowlands  of  northern  New  Jersey  (not  here  shown)  west  of  the  ridge  result 
from  Tertiary  denudation  since*  the  uplift  of  the  old  Cretaceous  low^land 
(W.  M.  D.). 

448  (1308).  Hudson  river;  looking  southward  from  fort  Putnam. 

449  (1303).        *'  "        West  Point ;  from  fort  Putnam. 
450(1326).        "  "  "         "       steamboat  "New  York." 
451  (1019).  Chateaugay ;  from  Chasm  house. 

452.  Raquette  lake ;  mouth  of  Marion  river. 

453  (737).  Marion  river;  Bassett's  camp. 

454  (1378).  Imbricating  beach  pebbles ;  at  low  tide  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  20  miles 

east  of  Saint  .Tofins,  N.  B. 

Photographed  and  Presented  by  Fredrick  H.  VhapiUy  of  Hartfordy  Conn. 

Size,  5x8  inches.    Published  in  part  as  illustrations  of  "  Mountaineering  in  Col- 
orado," 1890.    (Mr.  Chapin's  photograph  numbers  are  given  in  jmrentheses.) 

455  (267).  Pikes  peak,  Col. ;    looking  northwestward  from  timber  line  on  Bald 

mountain. 

456  (25).  Longs  peak,  Col. ;  looking  north-by-west  from  Table  mountain. 

457  (13).      "         "         "       view  from  Key-hole,  looking  westward. 
458(19).      "         "         *'  "        "     summit,  looking  westward. 
459(36).      "         "         "      lateral  moraine. 

460  (15).      "         "         "       view  from  Trough,  looking  northwestward.    Fissured 

granite  in  right  foreground. 

461  (14).  Longs  peak.  Col. ;  view  from  Trough,  looking  westward. 

462(50).      "         "         "       Lake  (11,000)  and  Lily  mountain,  looking  eastward. 
461}  (350).  Uncompahgre  peak,  Col. ;  from  the  west  on  the  divide. 

464  (3(U).  In  the  San  Juan  mountains;  looking  southwest-by-west  toward  Lone 

cone  from  the  summit  of  Uncompahgi-e. 

465  (345).  View  from  the  summit  of  Uncompahgre  ;  looking  westward. 
466(344).      "         "       "         "         "  *'  "         west-by-north. 

467  (.'^2^  AtHc  of  mount  Snaefel ;  San  Juan  mountains,  Col. 

468  (210).  Ypsilon  peak  ;  from  Deer  mountain,  Estes  park,  looking  westward. 

469  (214).        '*  "         Front  range,  Estes  park. 

470  (183).  Estt»s  park,  O^l. ;  view  looking  northwestward. 

471  (62).       **         "      and  Deer  mountain,  Col. ;  view  looking  westward. 
472(90).        "         "        "        "  "  "  "  "         eastward. 

473  (438).  Acowitz  canyon.  Col. ;  looking  southwest. 

474  (317).  Cheyenne  (»nyon. 

475  (405).  Alamo  ranch  and  the  Mesa  Verde  ;  Point  lookout,  near  Mancos,  Col. 

476  (412).  Ute  Indians  near  entrance  to  Mancos  canyon. 

477  (447).  The  Giff-palace,  Cliff  canyon  ;  Mesa  Verde,  Col. 
478(456).     "  " 

479(473).  Crenelated  fortress ;  Navajo  canyon,  Col. 

LXV— Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  3,  1891. 
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Ph/itogrnphed  nnfl  Pn'tt^itfed  hy  Professor  Harry  Fielding  Reid,  C^4te  Srfwol  of  Apjitifd 

SrinK^e^  Clet'eland,  Ohio. 

Nop.  480  to  498,  size  6x8  inchet? ;  nos.  499  to  o53,  sijse  lU  x  4j,  Kodak  viewK 
Professor  Reid's  numbers  are  given  in  parentheses.  (Some  of  these  views  are  pnb- 
lishe<l  in  Professor  Reid's  paper,  "Studies  of  ^fuir  Glacier,"  in  the  National  <ie«»- 
graphic  Magazine,  vol.  iv,  1892,  pp.  19-84,  pis.  1-16.) 

480  (207).  Ice  front  of  Muir  glacier  and  delta  of  western  subglacial  stream. 

481  (225)  End  of  Muir  glacier ;  from  camp  Muir,  1890. 

482  (201).  Mounts  Case  and  Wright  and  Muir  glacier  ;^rom  C'. 
48:^2001.        "         "        "         "         "        "  "  "      •' 

484  (205).  Ice  front  of  Muir  glacier;  from  near  AB. 

485  {2m).    "       "      "     "  "  "      camp  Muir. 

486  (204).  Mounts  Case  and  Wright ;  from  near  AB. 

487  (214).  White  glacier;  mount  Case  on  right.     An  excellent  general  view  uf  .h 

glacier. 

488  (203).  Mount  Wright ;  from  shoulder  of  mount  C*aso. 

489  (216).  Mount  Young. 

490  (221).  Buried  forest;  looking  eastward,  mount  Ca*se  in  the  distanc*e. 

491  (220).        "  ''  "        westward. 

492  (21oK  Moraine  near  end  of  Muir  glacier. 

493  (217).  Limestone  mountain  and  stranded  iceberg;  about  10  miles  south  of  Muir 

glacier  bay. 

494  (208).  Part  of  ice  front  of  Muir  glacier  and  stranded  ice ;  from  just  under  .V. 

495  (209).  Wing  of  Muir  glacier  overriding  roughly  stratified  deposits ;  on  westeni 

shore  of  Muir  inlet  (published  by  H.  P.  Gushing  in  the  American  Geologist, 
vol.  viii,  1891,  p.  207). 

496  (210).  A  stranded  iceberg ;  a  nearer  view  than  495. 

497  (212).  Pinnacles  at  the  end  of  Muir  glacier. 
498(211).  "  "     "      ♦*     "      " 

499  (58).  Diorite  i>eak8;  from  Snow  dome.     C,  is  highest  peak. 

500  (119).  Berg  lake ;  from  Tree  mountain. 

501  (118).  Girdled  glacier ;  from  Tree  mountain. 

502  (36).  Main  valley ;  from  Tree  mountain. 

503  (47).  Looking  down  main  valley  from  P.    Tree  mountain  on  extreme  right, 

mount  Young  on  extreme  left. 

504  (56).  Looking  down  main  valley  from  top  of  Snow  dome.    Jr  in  middle  and 

mount  Young  on  left. 

505  (8'.  Rock  basin  on  tojj  of  Nunatak  ///  Muir  glacier.    The  white  surface  to  tho 

left  of  the  lake  is  rock  in  strong  sunlight. 

506  (♦)!).  First  northern  tributary ;  from  Snow  dome. 

507  (45).  Vie\v  from  P;  White  glacier  on  right,  southeastern  tributary  on  left. 

508  (67).  First  northern  tributary ;  from  5. 

509  (38).  View  from  Tree  mountain ;  mount  Young  on  right,  main  lake  below  it. 

510  (103).  Origin  of  western  subglacial  stream ;  Ridge  at  end  of  glacier. 

511  (55).  Ix>oking  up  the  southeastern  tributary  :  from  top  of  Snow  dome. 

512  (23).  View  from  north  ;  Snow  dome  in  the  middle,  f\  in  distance. 

513  (46).  View  from  P,  looking  up  southeastern  tributary;  Tree  mountain  on  ex- 

treme left. 
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514  (12).  Mount  Caae;  from  E^  across  Dirt  glacier. 

'^\o  (22).  A'iew  from  north,  showing  mouths  of  Girdled  glacier  and  Granite  canyon. 

'ilt>  (24).  View  from  north,  looking  up  first  northern  tributary. 

r>17  (74).  First  northern  tributary ;  from  5.    .Snow  dome  on  right ;  Nunatak  /  on 
left  in  foreground. 

518  (90).  Looking  across  Dirt  glacier  from  5 ;  .V,  in  distance  over  saddle. 

019(87).  Mount  Wright;  from  5. 

.'>20  (132).  Up{)er  part  of  Dirt  glacier;  from  near  .5. 

o21  (35).  Southeastern  tributary  ;  from  top  of  Tree  mountain  (o). 

.)22  (37).  Looking  down  main  valley ;  from  top  of  Tree  mountain  (o).    A^  in  middle 
part  ot  mount  Young  on  left. 

V23  (33).  Range  of  mountains  separating  White  glacier  from   the  southeastern 
tributary;  taken  from  top  of  Tree  mountain  (o). 

V24  (41).  Mount  Young;  from  top  of  Tree  mountain. 

.V25  (72).  Pyramid  i>eak  and  Dying  glacier ;  from  'i.    The  distant  mountains  are  on 
further  side  of  Glacier  bay. 

526  (71).  Western  tributary';  from  V.    R,  ri<ige  in  middle. 

527  (20).  View  from  N:  Wliite  glacier  and  Nunatak  /  on  right ;  Xunatak  //  in 

middle ;  mount  Young  behind  Tree  mountain  on  left ;  -4g  in  the  distance  in 
middle  of  picture. 

52S  ((59).  Looking  up  main  ice  stream  of  Muir  glacier;  from  T'    f^  in  middle  dis- 
tance. 

529  (120).  Berg  lake;  from  lower  down  on  Tree  mountain,  1890. 

5150  (75).  Nunatak  //and  moraines  around  it;  from  V. 

531  (68).  View  from   V;  second  northern  tributary  is  behind  mountains  on  the 
right ;  Black  mountain  on  left ;  Nunatak  //  in  foreground. 

5.32  (73).  Moraines:  Granite  canyon ;  from  T'.     C^  is  just  over  Granite  canyon;  Gir- 
dled glacier  partly  seen  on  right. 

533  (49).  Girdled  glacier  and  Granite  canyon ;  from  P.     C^  on  left. 

534  (21).  View  from  north ;  mount  Young  in  the  distance. 

535  (40).  Girdled  glacier  and  Granite  canyon  ;  from  Tree  mountain. 

536  (18).  Upi)er  part  of  Glacier  bay ;  from  end  of  Headland  island,  1890. 

537  (16).       •*  "  "  "'        "      near  Muir  inlet,  1890. 

5.'58  (94).  Delta  of  the  eastern  subglacial  stream  at  low  tide ;  from  camp  Muir,  18?K). 

539  (5).  Part  of  ice  front  of  Muir  glacier,  18^K). 

540  (7).  Pinnacles  of  ice  at  end  of  Muir  glacier,  1890. 

.541  (30).  Ice  front  of  Muir  glacier ;  from  the  west.    Mount  Case  in  the  background . 
542.  "        "  **  "         from  T,  Sept.  7, 1890. 

543  (85).    "        "  *'  "  "  "  "      (nearer  viewj. 

544  (93).  Station  E  (under  cross) ;  seen  from  camp  Muir. 

545  (104).  Morainal  ridge. 

546  (130).  Big  rock  on  moraine. 

547  (133).  Cone  of  rounded  stones ;  just  south  of  Cj  on  Muir  glacier  (see  550). 
•548  (128).  Moraine  coming  out  of  Main  valley ;  view  looking  into  Main  valley. 
549  (131).  Big  rock  on  moraine. 

5.>0  (134).  Another  view  of  cone  of  rounded  stones  (see  547). 

551  (70).  Northwestern  tributary ;   from    V.      C\  in  foreground  on  right ;    Gable 

mountain  in  distance  in  middle. 

552  (10).  Some  moraines  on  Muir  glacier.    Nunatak  /  and  snow  dome  seen  from  E, 

553  (26)  View  from  north  Black  mountain. 
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Prejsenitd  by  the  United  StateJi  Geolof/iciU  /Survey  ;  J.  W.  Po welly  Director. 

The  51  views  numbered  554  to  G04,  inclusive,  are  6x8  inches. 

Photographed  by  I.  C.  Russell,  1891. 

554.  Mount  St.  Eliae ;  from  western  end  of  Samovar  hills.    Agassiz  glacier  in  i\w 

foreground. 

555.  Southern  face  of  mount  St.  Elias. 

556.  Ice  cascade  in  Agassiz  glacier,  partially  covered  by  new  snow. 

557.  Cascade  in  the  n^v^  of  Newton  glacier.    • 

558.  "         "    "       "     of  a  tributary  of  Agassiz  glacier. 

559.  Canyon  in  the  Chaix  hills.    Stratified  moraine  material  containing  recent  sea 

shells. 

560.  View  from  the  summit  of  Chaix  hills ;  looking  eastward  over  Malaspina 

glacier. 

561.  Mount  St.  Elias;  from  Malaspina  glacier  south  of  Chaix  hills.    Soathem 

escarpment  of  Chaix  hills  in  middle  distance.    • 

562.  Marginal  drainage ,  southern  base  of  Chaix  hills,  looking  westward.    Moraine- 

covered  border  of  Malaspina  glacier  on  the  left  and  scarp  of  gravel  terrace 
on  right. 

563.  Abandoned  lake  beds ;  south  side  of  Chaix  hills.    The  lake  is  retained  by 

Malaspina  glacier. 

564.  Yahtse  river;  from  alx)ve  ice  tunnel,  looking  southward. 

5(i5.        "         "        issuing  from  a  tunnel  in  Mala^npina  glacier.    The  bUifli*  are  of 
dirt-covered  ice. 

566.  Moraine-covered  surface  of  Malaspina  glacier ;  near  point  Manby. 

567.  Surface  of  central  portion  of  Malaspina  glacier. 

568.  Alluvial  fan  now  being  formed  by  esker  streams ;   western  side  of  Yakutat 

bay. 

569.  View  from  southern  margin  of  Malaspina  glacier ;  showing  ctmntry  recently 

abandoned  bv  ice. 

570.  Sitkagi  bluffs:  Southern  margin  of  Malaspina  glacier.    The  glacier,  heavily 

laden  with  moraine,  has  been  cut  away  by  the  sea. 

571.  Vegetation  on  Malaspina  glacier;  4  miles  from  its  southern  border. 

572.  Surface  of  alluvial  fan  of  the  Yahtse;  showing  partially  buried  forest. 

573.  Icebei'gs  stranded  at  low  tide  ;  shore  of  Yakutat  bay. 

574.  Tree  broken  by  recent  advance  of  Malaspina  glacier ;  near  point  Manby. 

575.  Vegetation  about  southern  border  of  Malaspina  glacier. 

576.  Southern  margin  of  Malaspina  glacier ;  showing  forest  growing  on  the  glacier. 

577.  Second  view  of  alluvial  fan  on  esker  stream. 

578.  Glaciated  surface  on  Haenke  island ;  pn^bably  covered  by  ice  les."  than  I'V* 

years  ago. 

579.  Dalton  glacier ;  from  Haenke  island,  Disenchantment  bay. 

Photographed  by  C.  D.  Walcott,  September,  1891. 

580.  Lace  falls;  Cedar  creek,  one  mile  above  Natural  bridge,  Va. 
5S1.  Natural  bridge,  Virginia:  Distant  view  looking  westward. 
582.        "  "  "  from  southeastern  side. 

58J1        "  '*  "  '*      nortli western  side,  looking  through  art'h. 

584.        "  "  •*  *'      soathea.»*tern  side. 
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5vK5.  Erueion  of  slaty  banded  limestone ;  bed  of  Cedar  creek,  about  one  mile  below 
Natural  bridge,  Va. 

.>86.  Plicated  slaty  limestone ;  same  locality  as  585. 

oH7.  Contorted  slaty  limestone ;  same  locality  as  585.    Massive  limestone  in  fore- 
ground/ 

5H8.  Folds  in  Cambrian  shales ;  northern  bank  of  Cedar  creek,  one  and  a  half  miles 
below  Natural  bridge,  Va. 

.>89.   Folds  in  Cambrian  sandstones  and  shales ;  railroad  cut  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  above  Hampton,  Tenn.,  on  Doe  river. 

•MK).  Compressed  anticlinal  and  fault  plane  in  Nashville  sandstone ;   near  western 
end  of  Little  river  gap,  Chilhowee  mountain,  Tenn. 

oOl.  Cliff  of  Cambrian  sandstones ;  southern  side  of  Doe  river  gorge,  about  two 
miles  above  Hampton,  Tenn. 

.102.  Giff  of  Cambrian  sandstone  ;  northern  side  of  Doe  river  gorge,  about  two  miles 
above  Hampton,  Tenn. 

Photographed  by  W.  H.  Weed,  1891. 

•VJrj.  Lakelet  in  moraine ;  Little  Timber  creek,  Crazy  mountains,  Mont. 

o^U.  Amphitheater  at  head  of  Little  Timber  creek. 

395.  Lake  "     "      "        "  "  "     occupies  a  rock  basin. 

5t)6.  Crags  of  Laramie  conglomerate ;  Brackett  creek,  Montana.    Same  rock  as  seen 
in  597. 

5V)7.  Titiramie  conglomerate :  formed  of  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks ;  Brackett  creek, 
Park  CO.,  Mont. 

598.  Morainal  debris;  chanicteristic  of  mountain  moraine  of  Crazy  mountains, 
Mont. 

Photographed  by  J.  Stanley-Brown,  1891. 

5l>9.  Seal  rookery  ;  shore  of  Saint  Paul  island,  Pribylov  group,  Alaska. 
J>i30,  Crater  lake ;  300  feet  above  sea.  Saint  Paul  island,  Pribylov  group. 
HOI.  Black  bluff;  Fossil-bearing  tuff  of  Cinder  cone.  Saint  Paul  island. 

{uyy         "  «  «  a  «       «  n  a  a  X  u 

»K):j.  Contact  of  two  basalts ;  Black  bluff,  Saint  Paul  island. 

(>04.  Fault  in  calcareous  clays  and  sands  ;  eastern  side  of  Rio  Verde,  8  miles  below 
camp  Verde,  Arizona  (photographed  by  Cosmos  Mindeleff ). 

Pniknited  by  the  Gtuloijical  Survey  of  Canada;  Dr.  Alfred  H.  (^iSeiwyn^  IHrector,  Ottawa, 

Cartada. 

Siz«!  of  photographs  :  605  to  6:J0,  BJ  x  8  ;  631  to  635,  11x14.     (Original  numbers  in 

parentheses). 

Photographed  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Dawson. 

fi^>  (57,  Sept.  16,  1889).  Fraser  river;  Fountain,  British  Columbia.  Showing  depth 
of  post-glacial  excavation  in  glacial  deposits  with  which  the  valley  has  l)een 
partly  filled. 

♦iOf)  (79,  Aug.  27, 1890  .  Part  of  the  Interior  plateau  of  British  Columbia;  looking 
southeastward  from  Porcui)ine  ridgt*  (altitude,  6,030  feet). 

♦>07  (77,  Aug.  26,  1890).  Glaciated  surfiicc  of  basalt ;  illustrating  action  of  part  of  the 
great  Cordilleran  glacier,  flowing  southeastward  at  a  height  of  5,930  feet  above 
sea-level. 
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608  (31, 1883).  Gorge  of  Elk  river;    western  flank  of  Rockv  mountains,  British 

Columbia.    Cut  through  flat-lying  lower  Cambrian  quartzites. 

609  (50,  Sept.  23, 1884).  Glacier  and  snow-fteld  at  head  of  Red  Deer  river;  Rockr 

mountains,  Alberta. 

610  (41,  Sept.  20, 1884).  Folded  Cretaceous  rocks  ( Kootanie  formation) ;  lieadwater^ 

of  Cascade  river,  Rocky  mountains.  Alberta. 

611  (17,  June  27, 1883).  Bluffs'on  Pelly  river;  Lethbridge,  Alberta.    Illustratin): tljf 

aiTangement  of  the  glacial  deposits.  A.  Quartzite  shingle,  etc  ("Sagkatch*- 
wan  gravels ") ;  B.  liower  bowlder  clay ;  C.  Interglacial  beds,  elsewherf 
holding  peat,  and  overlain  in  distant  bluffs  by  upper  bowlder  clav  (see  Re- 
port of  Progress,  1882-'84,  p.  139  C). 

Photographed  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell. 

612  (10,  1887).  View  northward  along  one  of  the  upper  lake  Agassiz  beaches:  ea.«t 

of  Duck  mountain,  Manitoba. 

613  (6, 1889).  Swampv  island ;  lake  Winnipeg,  Man.    Face  of  cliff  showing  bowlder 

of  gray  gneiss  tying  on  striated  Trenton  limestone,  overlain  by  loose  bjocks* 
of  Trenton  limestone;  probably  an  old  beach  deposit. 

614  (9, 1889).  Swampy  island;  lake  Winnipeg,  Man.    Cliff  of  Trenton  limestone. 

overlain  by  broken  but  somewhat  rounded  fragments  of  same  rock ;  probably 
an  old  shore-line. 

615  (88, 1889).  Upper  limestone  of  the  Devonian  of  Manitoba ;  Rose  island,  Swan 

lake,  Man. 

616  (96, 1889).  Dakota  sandstone,  weathered  out  into  rounded  masses  near  an  oM 

lake  Agassiz  shore-line ;  Kettle  hill,  Swan  lake,  Man. 

617  (103,  1889).  Ice-pressed  bowlder  pavement ;  southern  shore  of  Red  Deer  lake. 

Saskatchewan. 

618  (30, 1890).  Cliff  of  Niagara  dolomite;  Cedar  lake,  Saskatchewan. 

619  (50, 1890).  Trenton  limestone;  northwestern  shore  of  lake  Winnii)eg. 

620  (57, 1890).  Ijaurentian  gneiss;  southern  shore  of  Little  Playgreen  lake,  in  frimi 

of  Norway  house.    Showing;  characteristic  rounded  and  lumpy  surface. 

621  (2, 1890).  View  of  cliff  on  northern  side  of  Deer  island,  lake  Winnipeg,  Mani- 

toba. Saint  Peter  sandstone,  capped  by  Trenton  limestone  (photo^mpheti 
by  D.  B.  DowHng). 

Photographed  by  T.  C.  Weston. 


622(13,  1879).  Magdalen  river  and  bay;  lower  Saint  Lawrence.    Showing  chai 
teristic  gravel  ridge  of  estuaries  of  parts  of  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  and  N< 


.'harat'- 

„ ^ 1  New 

foundland. 

623  (9,  1873).  Lower  Helderberg  rocks ;  Arisaig,  Nova  Scotia  (see  Geological  Survey 
Report,  vol.  ii,  pp.  37  P  and  48  P). 

624(8,1873).  rx)wer  Helderberg  rocks;   Arisaig,  Nova.  Scotia.     Showing  ripple- 
markings. 

625  (18, 1873).  I^wer  Carboniferous  deposits ;  Arisaig  coast,  Nova  Scotia.    Showing' 

thick  baiffl  of  Oolitic  limestone. 

626  (21,  1879).  Carboniferous  rocks ;  southern  shore,  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia.    Show- 

ing erect  SigiUarki  (see  Acadian  Geology). 

627  (24,  1879).  Carboniferous  rocks ;  southern  shore,  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia  (set^ 

Acadian  Geology ) , 

628(14,1879).  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  (gold  bearing)^  "The  Ovens,"  Lunenbuiv 
CO.,  Nova  Scotia. 

629  (8,  1889).  South  Saskatchewan  river ;  above  Battleford  crossing,  N.  W.  T.    River 
valley  of  the  plains  excavated  in  Cretaceous  rocks. 
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fi30  (11,1873).  Pre-Cambrian  contort-ed  schist**;  Shipton,  Me.  (see  Geol.  Survey 
Report,  1886,  vol.  ii,  p.  3o  J ). 

Photographed  by  R.  W.  Ells. 
(iiM.  Twiste<l  Kiiei^;  southern  shore  of  Ottawa  river,  opposite  Montehelio. 

f:^o<>  tt  it  u  tt  a  tt  <(  ((  (t 

^>o  a  «  <(  <(  «  i(  a  t<  <( 

634.        "  **        northern     "       "        "  '*  "        Papineauville. 

^^0=^  i<  <(  (I  <t  it  H  tt  tt  tt 

The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Winslow,  wan 
adopted  unanimously  : 

Whereas  our  fellow-member  and  esteemed  colleague  Professor  Pxlward  Orton  is, 
through  serious  illness,  unable  to  be  with  us :  Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  convey  to  Professor  Orton  an  ex- 
pression of  our  sincere  sympathy  and  of  our  deep  regret  that  he  cannot  be  present 
at  this  meeting ;  that  we  miss  his  genial  presence  and  deplore  the  fact  that  through 
his  absence  we  lose  much  that  he  might  tell  us  of  interest  and  value  concerning 
the  regions  about  us,  his  field  of  work,  in  which  he  has  develoj>ed  so  much  oi 
splendid  value  to  our  science. 

That  we  rejoice,  however,  in  being  able  to  congratulate  him  on  his  rapid  con- 
valescence, and  that  we  look  forward  hopefully  to  seeing  him  in  our  midst  at  an 
early  future  meeting. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  Summer  Meeting  would  be  held  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  precise  date  in  August  to  be  announced  hereafter 
by  the  Council. 

It  was  also  announced  that  there  would  be  no  evening  session  of  the 
Society,  but  that  the  Fellows  would  dine  at  the  Neil  house. 

■ 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  and  the  entire  afternoon  session 
were  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers.     The  first  paper  was  entitled  : 

NOTES   ox    THE   GEOLOGY    OF   THE    VALLEY    OF   THE    MIDDLE    RK)   GRANDE. 

BY    E.   T.   DCMBLE. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  W  J  McGee,  who  remarked : 

liecent  ob8er\ations  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Ilill  and  myself  corroborate  Mr.  Dumble's  i*on- 
clusions.  We  find  the  peculiar  deposit  called  the  Reynosa  marl  to  extend  far 
l>ey<)nd  the  Rio  (irande  into  Mexico  with  unchanged  characters,  and  to  stretch 
5ili!0  far  northeastward  but  with  gradually  changing  characters  until  a  part  at  least 
of  the  series  grades  into  the  l^afayette  formation  of  the  Mississippi  embayment  and 
the  eastern  Gulf  and  Atlantic  slopes.  In  Mexico  and  Texas  and  further  northeast- 
ward alike,  the  Reynosa  and  its  homologue,  the  Lafayette,  are  the  newest  forma- 
tions of  the  province  except  the  Columbia ;  and  the  Columbia  is  separated  from 
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the  Lafayette-Reynosa  by  a  strong  unconformity  representing  eroeion  many  times, 
perhaps  many  hundred  times,  greater  than  that  of  the  post-Columbia  peno-i. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  province  there  is  a  still  more  noteworthy 
unconfonnitv  below  the  Lafavette;  but  this  unconformity  lias  not  vet  been  *« 
clearly  recognized  in  Texas,  where  indeed  there  is  reason  for  l)elieving  it  to  benf 
diminished  magnitude. 

This  paper  forniH  pa^es  219-280  of  this  volume. 

The  next  communication  was  entitled  : 

A    REVTSIOX    AND    MONOGRAPH    OF   THK   GENUS    CHONOPHYLLUM. 

BY    W.    n.   8IIERZER. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Alpheus  Hyatt.     The  paper  is  publi.<he<l  a.- 
pages  253-282,  with  plate  8,  of  this  volume. 

Announcements  were  made  by  the  President  and  Se(Tetary,  and  the 
Society  adjourned  for  the  noon  recess. 


The  Society  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  and  listened  to  a  pajier 
read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  ])v  W  J  McGee: 

RELATIONSHIP  OF   THE   (iLACIAL   LAKES   WARREN,  ALGONQUIN,  IROQUOIS  ANP 

HUDSON-OHAMPLAIN. 

BY    WAKBEN   rPHAM. 

{Abstract.) 

These  names,  excepting?  the  last,  which  has  not  been  before  used,  were  proposed 
by  Professor  J.  W.  Spencer,  in  1888,  for  the  most  important  and  distinctly  define^i 
stages  of  the  formerly  larger  lx>die8  of  water  that  have  occupied  the  basins  of  thr 
great  Laurentian  lakes  since  the  deposition  of  the  drift.  Their  shore  lines,  hi<fb 
above  the  present  lakes,  are  clearly  marked  by  beach  ridges  and  eroded  cliffi*. 
Large  portions  of  the  old  beaches  and  of  the  enclosed  lacustrine  tracts  have  been 
mapped  by  the  geological  surveys  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  by  Professor  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  both  of  whom  have  recently  made  important  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  the  history  of  these  lakes,  concerning  which  also  Lvell,  Chapman. 
Fleming,  Whittlesey,  Newberr\',  Claypole,  and  others  had  written  earlier.  Spencer 
holds  that  these  bodies  of  water  were  held  by  barriers  of  land,  so  far  as  they  wen* 
true  lakes,  while  he  would  refer  .some  of  the  old  shore  lines  to  depression  of  the 
land  vso  low  as  to  permit  them  to  l>e  formed  l)y  the  sea.  Mr.  Gilbert,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributes  ther^e  ancient  lakes  to  the  barrier  of  the  ice-sheet  during  its  reces- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  (Tlacial  period,  their  changes  in  area  and  their  reduction 
from  higher  to  lower  levels  being  due  to  the  gradual  uncovering  of  the  land  from 
the  ice  by  which  it  had  been  enveloped,  opening  thus  successively  lower  outlets. 
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With  this  latter  e^eplanation  I  fully  agree,  and  therefore  place  thedeHcriptivo  word 
"  glacial "  before  the  names  of  these  lakeH. 

In  a  pap€»r  read  a  year  ago  before  this  Society  I  presented  a  general  review  of  the 
glacial  lakes  of  Canada,  in  which  the  relationship  of  lakes  Warren  an<l  Iroquois 
and  the  sea  level  in  the  Cham  plain  epoch  w^as  found  to  imply  for  the  Chicago  outlet 
of  lake  Warren  nearly  the  same  altitude  as  now,  or  about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  was  also  shown  that  lake  Iroquois,  while  outflowing  at  Rome,  New  York,  was  at 
first  probably  100  feet  or  less  above  the  sea,  but  that  its  basin  was  uplifted,  while 
its  outlet  continued  at  Rome,  until  the  height  of  this  lake  was  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  present  paper,  which  is  supplementary  to  that  of  last  year,  after 
})rietly  noticing  the  three  glacial  lakes  Warren,  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  in  the 
Inu^ins  of  the  great  Ijaurentian  lakes,  is  chiefly  designed  to  call  attention  to  the 
oxj^ansion  of  lake  Iroquois  until  it  became  united  with  the  glacial  lake  which  filled 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  the  ba^in  of  lake  Champlain. 

I^ke  Warren  was  con  tern  j)oraneous  with  the  glacial  lake  Agassiz,  which  occupied 
the  ba^in  of  the  Re<l  river  of  the  North  and  the  district  of  the  present  great  lakes 
of  Manitoba,  and  it  may  have  continued  until  lake  Agassiz  began  to  outflow  north- 
ea4»tward.  It  lK»longed  to  stages  in  the  departure  of  the  ice-sheet  which  api)Ciir  to 
have  permitted  confluent  sheets  of  water  to  stretch  as  a  single  lake  from  the  western 
end  of  the  basin  of  lake  Ontario  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  four  higher 
I^iurentian  lakes.  Its  outlet  was  across  the  watershed  near  Chicago,  between  lake 
Michigan  and  Des  Plaines  river,  at  a  height  of  about  12  feet  above  this  lake  and 
">9.5  feet  above  the  sea,  where  now  a  canal  has  been  cut  through  on  the  same  level 
with  the  lake. 

I^ke  Algonquin,  which  was  the  reduced  representative  and  direct  descendant  of 
the  somewhat  earlier  lake  Warren,  occupied  the  basin  of  Georgian  bay  and  lake 
I  luron  and  perhaps  jwrtions  of  the  basins  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior.  It  out- 
rtowe<l  for  some  time  through  Balsam  lake  and  the  river  Trent  to  lake  Iroquois, 
then  restricted  to  the  lake  Ontario  basin.  I^ater  it  was  tributary  by  the  way  of 
lake  Nipissing  and  the  Mattawan  river  to  the  northward  expansion  of  lake  Iroquois, 
then  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  Ottawa  basin.  The  altitude  of  lake  Algonquin 
al>ove  lake  Iroquois  in  their  earlier  stages  was  approximately  200  feet,  and  in  the 
lat*»r  stages  of  both  these  lakes  it  was  probably  50  to  150  or  200  feet,  increasing  with 
the  gradual  uplift;ing  of  the  country  between  lake  Huron  and  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
I^ke  Iro(juois  began  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  recession  of  the  ice-sheet  uncovered 
tlie  Mohawk  valley.  The  previously  existing  lake  Warren  was  then  drawn  down 
U'low  the  avenue  of  outflow  at  Cliicago,  and  became  changed,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
Hhown,  into  lakes  Algonquin  and  Iroquois,  the  former  either  extending  from  the 
\ni!*m  of  lake  Huron  into  those  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  or  receiving  tribu- 
tary rivers  from  those  lakes,  and  the  latter  filling  the  basin  of  lake  Ontario  and 
n»<!eiving  the  outflow  from  the  former.  In  mapping  the  highest  shore  of  lake 
InHjUois  in  the  Ontario  basin,  Professor  Spencer  calls  this  the  westtirn  jwrtion  of 
lake  Iroquois,  and  states  that  this  lake  spreawl  to  the  northward  and  eastward  over 
the  great  triangular  area  between  the  Ottawa  and  Saint  Uiwrence  rivers,  w»nding 
an  arm  fiir  up  the  Ottawa  valley. 

But  none  of  the  writers  on  these  glacial  lakes  have  studied  the  question.  Where 
was  the  ice-sheet  latest  a  barrier  across  the  Saint  Lawrence  basin  ?  The  directions 
<»f  glacial  strife  and  transportation  of  <lrift;  answer  that  tlie  ice-sheet  in  this  region 
during  the  closing  Htiig<M)f  glacial  ion  was  thickest  on  a  belt  cr<)?*sing  the  Saint 
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I^wreiice  nearly  from  east-southciist  to  west-northwest  in  the  vicinity  of  Quelxv. 
Thence  its  currents  i)uslie<l  up  the  valley  by  Montreal,  and  also  down  the  vallt}. 
fillinjr  the  broad  estuary  of  tlie  river  to  the  gulf;  and  on  that  tract,  at  or  myr 
Quebec,  doubtless  the  last  reuniant  of  the  ice-barrier  was  melted  away,  allowinir 
the  sea  inj^ress  westward  to  lake  Chainplain,  to  the  mouth  of  lake  Ontario,  and  t«' 
Allumette  island  in  the  Ottawa.  Previous  to  this,  while  an  arm  of  the  sea  had  tht-n 
washing  the  ice-border  and  thus  increasing  its  speed  of  retreat  in  the  gulf  of  Saiiu 
Lawrence  and  westward  to  Quebec,  the  waves  of  lake  Iroquois  on  the  other  f«ide  nf 
the  narrowing  ice-belt  in  this  valley  had  likewb^e  hastened  its  departure.  Gradu- 
ally this  lake  had  extended  beyond  the  basin  of  lake  Ontario  to  till  at  length  th»- 
lower  part  of  the  Ottawa  basin,  probably  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawan  and  p<*- 
sibly  at  first  even  crossing  the  watershed  east  of  lake  Nipissing,  l^ecoming  tha>; 
confluent  with  lake  Algonquin — that  is,  the  (ieorgian  bay  and  hike  Huron  of  tlmt 
time.  It  had  spi-ead  eastward  around  the  northern  side  of  the  Adirondacks  to  lak<' 
Champlain  and  Montreal,  and  down  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley  probably  almost  i>r 
quite  to  Quebec,  when  the  ice-dam  Ixjtween  it  and  the  sea  disapi)eare<l.  The  glacial 
lake  Iroquois,  until  this  time  outflowing  to  the  ocean  by  the  Hudson  river,  then 
ceased  to  exist ;  lake  Ontario  l)ecame  a  separate  sheet  of  fresh  water ;  and  the  sea, 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  lake  Iroquois  had  held,  stretched  to  the  Thousainl 
islands,  where  the  Siiint  lAwrence  river,  at  first  only  a  few  miles  long  aud  with 
scarcely  i)erceptible  foil,  dis(»harged  the  outflow  of  lake  Ontario  into  the  pmlonaiHl 
gulf  of  Saint  Ijawrence. 

Another j)art  of  this  theme  remains  to  be  added,  telling  the  history  of  the  cot\' 
tinuous  Hudson  and  lake  C'hamplain  valley  during  the  recession  of  the  ioe-.«hect 
up  to  the  time  of  this  opening  of  its  northern  portion  to  the  ocean.  The  abscmv 
of  marine  fossils  in  beds  overlying  the  glacial  drift  on  the  shores  of  southern  New 
England,  I^ong  island  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  water-courses  which  extend  from 
the  terminal  moraine  on  Ix)ng  island  southward  across  the  adjacent  modified  drift- 
plain  and  continue  l^eneath  the  sea  level  of  the  Great  South  bay  and  other  bays 
between  the  shore  and  its  l)ordering  long  beaches,  prove  that  this  coast  stood  higher 
than  now  when  the  ice-sheet  of  the  la.st  glacial  etx)ch  extended  to  its  farthest  limit. 
A  measure  of  this  elevation  of  the  seaboard  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  during  the 
Champlain  epoch  is  supplied,  as  I  believe,  by  the  shallow  submarine  channel  of  thi* 
Hudson,  which  has  been  tnvced  by  the  soundings  of  the  United  States  Coa.st  Sur- 
vey from  about  12  miles  oflf  Sandy  Hook  to  a  distance  of  about  IK)  miles  southeajst- 
war<i.*  This  submerged  channel,  lying  between  the  present  mouth  of  the  Hu<lson 
and  the  very  deep  submarine  fjord  of  this  river,  ranges  from  10  to  15  fathoms  in 
depth,  with  an  average  width  of  \\  miles,  along  its  extent  of  80  miles,  the  depth 
l)eing  measured  from  the  top  of  its  banks,  which,  with  the  adjacent  9ea-be<l,  an^ 
covered  by  lo  to  40  fathoms  of  w^ater,  increasing  southeastward  with  the  slope  of 
this  margin  of  the  continental  plateau. 

During  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  the  glacial  lake  Iroipioi* 
this  area  stretching  100  miles  southeastwanl  from  New  York  was  proV)ably  a  laud 
surface,  across  which  the  Hudson  flowed  with  a  slight  descent  to  the  sea.  But  north- 
ward from  the  present  mouth  of  the  Hudson  the  land  in  that  epoch  stood  l(»wer 
than  now ;  and  the  amount  of  its  depression,  beginning  near  the  city  of  New  York 


*  A.  Lindonkohl,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  3(1  HericH,  vol.  xxix,  188'>,  pp.  47r>-4«o,  and  vol.  xli,  Iftni,  pp.  4**- 
490;  J.  I).  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Sri.,  ad  seri*'!*,  vol.  xl,  IS'.mi,  pp.  4iV4.'J7,  with  niap  ro«lmH»d  from  a  «'h;ir: 
of  thi"  Tniti'd  Stat«*»*  <'oaNt  Siirvov. 
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and  iiicreai^in^  from  Honth  to  north,  an  shown  by  terraces  and  deltas  of  the  glacial 
lake  Tludson-Champlain,  which  were  formed  before  this  lake  became  merged  in 
lake  Iroquois,  was  nearly  180  feet  at  West  Point,  275  feet  at  Catskill,  and  340  feet 
at  Albany  and  Schenectady.*  Farther  northward,  according  to  measurements  by 
Baron  de  Geer  of  the  altitudes  of  the  highest  shore  marks  in  the  part  of  the  Saint 
t^iwrence  basin  which  was  filled  by  the  expanded  lake  Iroquois,  the  depression 
was  approximately  6o0  feet  at  St.  Albans ;  (i2o  feet  on  mount  Royal  at  Montreal ; 
and  700  feet  on  the  hills  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Ottawa.  From  these 
figures,  however,  both  in  the  Hudson  and  Saint  Lawrence  basins,  we  must  subtract 
tho  amount  of  descent  of  the  Hudson  river,  which  in  its  channel  outside  the  pres- 
ent harlK)r  of  New  York  may  probably  have  been  once  50  or  60  feet  in  its  length  of 
about  100  miles,  as  seems  to  be  indii^ted  by  the  heiglit  of  terraces  on  Manhattan 
island  and  in  its  vicinity.  Before  the  time  of  disap{>earance  of  the  ice-barrier  at 
(Quebec  this  descent  may  have  been  diminished,  or  the  sealwanl  at  New  York  may 
have  sunk  so  as  to  bring  the  shore-line  nearly  to  its  present  i)Osition ;  but  the 
llutlson  valley  meanwhile  had  been  uplifted,  so  that  an  outflow  from  lake  Iroquois 
crossed  the  low  divide,  now  about  150  feet  above -the  sea,  between  lake  Champlain 
and  the  IIuds<m.  This  is  known  by  the  extension  of  fossihferous  marine  deposits 
along  the  lake  Champlain  basin  nearly  to  its  southern  end,  while  they  are  wholly 
wanting  along  all  the  nud.son  valley.  Indeed,  the  outflowing  river  from  lake  Iro- 
quois, or  the  Hudson  during  the  subsetpient  post-glacial  epocli,  channeled  the  lower 
part  of  this  valley  to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  below  the  prt»sent  sea-level,  proving 
that  the  land  there,  as  Mr.  Merrill  i>oint*<  out,  stood  so  much  higher  than  now  at 
.s)nie  time  after  the  ice  retreated. 

When  lake  Iroquois  ceased  to  outflow  at  Rome  and,  after  interveiung  stages  of 
nutlets  exi.sting  for  a  short  time  at  successively  lower  levels  north  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  began  to  occupy  the  lake  Champlain  basin,  outflowing  thence  to  the  Hudson, 
its  surface  fell  by  these  stages  about  250  feet  to  the  glacial  lake  Hudson-Champlain, 
which  had  doubtless  reached  northward  nearlv  to  the  Saint  Lawrence.  After  this 
reduction  of  its  level,  lake  Iroquois  had  a  depth  of  about  150  feet  over  the  present 
mouth  of  lake  Ontario,  as  shown  by  a  beach  traced  by  Mr.  Cr ilbert,  which  thence 
rises  northea><tward  but  decHnes  toward  the  south  and  southwest.  Its  plane,  w^hich 
is  {parallel  with  the  higher  Iroquois  beaches,  sinks  to  the  present  lake  level  near 
Oswego,  New  York.  Farther  southwestward  the  shore  of  the  glacial  lake  at  this 
lower  stage  has  been  since  submerged  by  lake  Ontario.  The  Niagara  river  was  then 
longer  than  now,  and  the  lower  i)art  of  its  extent  has  become  covered  by  the  present 
lake.  From  the  time  of  the  union  of  lakes  Iro(|Uois  and  Hud.s<m-Champlain  a 
strait,  at  first  about  150  feet  deep,  but  later  probably  diminished  on  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  land  to  a  depth  of  only  alx)ut  50  feet,  joined  the  broad  expanse  of  water 
in  the  Ontario  basin  with  the  larger  expanse  in  the  Saint .  Lawrence  and  Ottiiwa 
valleys  and  tlie  basin  of  lake  ('hamplain.  At  the  subseipient  time  of  ingress  of  the 
sea  |)ast  Quel>ec  the  level  of  lake  Inxiuois  again  fell  j)robably  50  feet  or  less  to  the 
<Kvan  level.  The  place  of  the  glacial  lake  so  far  westward  as  the  Thousand  islands 
was  then  taken  by  the  sea,  with  the  marine  &iuna  which  is  preserved  in  the  Leda 
clavs  and  Sajcicava  sands. 


»  J.  H.  Newl>erry,  Popular  Soignee  Monthly,  vol.  xiii,  1H7H,  pp.  041-(>0(i;  K.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Am.  Journ. 
s«i.,3il  HeriPM,  vo\.  xli,  18iil,  pp.  4«»-4<M»;  W.  M.  Diivi"*,  Fro<.'CMM!in«>»of  the  HoHton  Socioty  of  Xfttunq 
Mirttory,  vol.  xxv,  1891,  pp.  r518-^tU;  W.UTcii  rphniu,  Hull.  (iool.  Soc  Arn.,  \ol.  1. 18«M),  p.  6W,  and  vol 
■i.  iJ^lil,  p.  HVk 
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In  connection  with  the  above  the  two  following  papers  were  reail : 

THK   IROQUOIS   SHORE    NORTH   OF   THE   ADIRONDArKS. 

MY  J.   W.   SPENCER. 

In  previous  papers  on  the  Iroquois  shores  of  the  Ontario  bat^in,  their  {toeition  wjl- 
definitely  located  only  to  a  point  near  Belleville,  on  tlie  northern  8ide  of  lake 
Ontario.  But,  from  the  jreneral  character  of  the  country,  I  i)ointed  out  thf 
necessity  of  extending  the  Iro(iuoi8  water  across  a  broad  expanse  of  countrv-  to  th»- 
highlands  north  of  the  Ottawa  river,  on  the  flanks  of  which  shore  deposits  an- 
known  at  various  IcK-Alities.  I  have  also  shown  that  the  Iroquois  water  stocxl  at  or 
near  sea-level ;  and  in  my  working  hyix)thesis  considered  tlie  Iroquois  water  as  an 
extension  of  the  gulf  of  Saint  I^awrence  into  the  Ontario  ba<«in,  although  inoreor 
less  obstructed  by  ice.  Since  the  last  paper  was  written,  Mr.  (J.  K.  Gill>ert  ami 
myself  liave  revisited  the  region  as  far  as  a  iwint  100  miles  northeast  of  Watvr- 
town.  Owing  to  Mr.  Warren  Upham's  recent  acceptance  of  the  extension  of  tho 
open  Iroquois  water  as  far  as  Quebec,  it  becomes  desirable  that  the  old  shore  line, 
so  far  as  definitely  surveyed,  should  be  published. 

After  a  long  stretch  of  unbroken  continuity,  the  Irotjuois  beach  is  abruptly  inter- 
rupted by  rocky  cliffs  on  the  side  of  the  escarpment  about  5  miles  east  of  Wator- 
town.  Beyond  this  point,  owing  to  the  broken  continuity,  the  remnant;?  of  tlu- 
ancient  shgre  are  more  or  less  fragmentary.  The  old  subaqueous  plain  extends  np 
tlie  broad  Black  river  valley  far  above  Carthage,  with  gravel  deposits  characterizing 
portions  of  its  margin.  The  northeastward  elevation  of  the  Iroquois  lM*ach  in  this^ 
region  rises  at  from  five  to  six  feet  per  mile.  Beyond  Carthage,  the  country-  bei'onies 
more  broken,  lieing  traversed  by  ridges  of  crystalline  rocks,  forming  a  late  exten- 
sion of  the  archii)elago  of  the  Thousand  islands  at  a  higher  level.  The  drift  do- 
posits  iHJcome  more  sandy,  with  very  little  clay,  and  consequently  are  less  favoral>U' 
for  the  production  of  well  defined  beaches.  The  island  character  of  this  region  i? 
particularly  unfavorable  for  the  development  of  well  defined  shore  marking.  But 
wherever  valleys  enter  the  archii)elago,  their  outlets  are  characterized  by  delta 
deposits  or  terraces,  whose  hypsometric  position  can  be  predicted  in  pro<"ee<lin>: 
eastward. 

At  Mr.  Frank  Wilson's,  4  miles  east  of  Watertown,  the  unquestioned  beach  is 
broken  into  ridgelets  between  730  and  704  feet,  with  a  frontal  gravel-bearing  ter- 
race at  082  feet.  Below  this  horizon  there  is  an  extensive  terrace  plain  east  of 
Watertown  at  about  535  feet.  At  the  mouth  of  Indian  river,  at  Natural  bridge, 
these  delta  dei>osits  fonn  terraces,  with  more  or  less  beach  structurv,  at  an  eleva- 
tion lietween  S2i)  and  802  feet,  with  a  fmntal  gravel  j)lain  descending  from  7S7 
feet  dciwnward.  In  both  cases,  the  waves,  in  carving  out  the  lower  terraces,  liave 
removed  portions  of  the  higher  ridgelets.  Between  these  limits  there  is  no  stnuisrly 
marked  terrace,  but  the  lower  is  more  confined  to  this  regional  tojx>gnij)hy  than  tin' 
upjier ;  and  where  gravelly,  the  pebbles  are  subordinate  to  the  sand.  For  quantity 
and  size  of  water- worn  j>ebbles,  the  gravel  deposits  at  Natural  Bridge  are  physically 
the  e<iuivalents  of  those  of  the  Iroquois  beach  to  the  south  west  ward.  Above  and 
below  this  level,  at  Natural  Bridge,  there  are  no  fragments  of  ancient  water  lines 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Iroquois  level.  The  elevation  of  these  dejKxsits  is  that 
which  would  be  exi>ected  from  the  measured  warping  reconled  about  Watertown. 
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lk»y«jiiil  Natural  Bridge  there  are  extended  gravel  plains,  in  height  confomiing  to 
the  terraces  at  the  old  mouth  of  Indian  river;  but  these  are  often  more  or  less 
pitted, 

Tliese  plains  appear  to  me  as  due  to  the  pi-esence  of  floebergs  or  other  masses  of 
iee  stranded  upon  tlie  old  shore.    Even  if  they  were  shore  deposits  formed  in  glacial 
hikelets,  their  elevation  is  such  as  to  show  a  common  water  level.    They  now  face 
a  lower  descending  country  to  the  northwestward,  and  are  defonned  by  the  gradual 
warjnng  toward  the  northeast.    At  Pitcaini,  the  valley  is  200  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
forming  a  deep  channel  in  the  late  oxpan.sion  of  the  Laurentian  archii>elago.     High 
oil  tlie  sides  of  the  valley  zones  of  bowlders,  which  are  so  often  characteristic  of 
obi  shore  lines,  are  found  at  heights  in  keeping  with  the  deformed  Iroquois  beach. 
A  little  north  of  Kast  Pitcairn,  there  is  a  fine  display  of  terraces,  with  beach 
5-triicture.    These  are  partly  in  front  of  a  now  unimportant  valley.    There  are 
>ovcral  ridgelets,  the  highest  being  942  feet;  but  the  most  important  is  930  feet 
al)ove  tide.    These  ridgelets  descend  to  a  terrace  or  frontal  plain  60  feet  below.    A 
^h*>rt  distance  beyond,  the  terraces  of  Oswegattihee  river  are  seen.    Just  north  of 
Fine,  they  close  around  and  connect  a  rocky  island  with  the  eastern  side,  and  form 
a  sort  of  barrier  beach.    This  bar  has  rfn  elevation  of  972  feet.    All  of  the  above- 
recorded  terraces  were  leveled.    The  following  are  of  barometric  measurement. 
The  rise  in  height  in  these  beaches  corresponds  to  the  deformation  of  tl^  Iroquois 
})oaoh,  increasing  from  five  to  six  feet  or  more  for  miles  toward  the  northeast, 
which  amount  ought  perhaps  to  be  slightly  modified,  owing  to  imperfect  identifi- 
cation in  the  crests  of  these  terraces  or  the  absence  of  some  iK)rtions  of  the  highest 
ri<lgelets. 

The  next  great  valley  is  that  of  Grassy  river.  At  Clifton  Forge  {Clarksbon>),  the 
old  mouth  of  the  valley  is  well  defined  by  a  beautiful  gravel  terrace  at  1,055  feet 
\bar.),  with  an  inferior  ternice  or  ridge  at  45  feet  lielow.  Lower  than  this  no  well 
marked  gravel  terrace  oc^curs;  but  at  850  feet  there  is  an  extensive  sand  plain, 
fonning  a  terrace  confined  to  the  valley.  The  terrace  in  the  last  valley  is  nearly 
due  north  of  that  at  Fine,  and  appears  to  represent  a  warping  of  eight  feet  per  mile, 
but  probably  the  barometric  measurement  is  responsible  for  the  apparent  increase 
in  rate  of  elevation.  Still,  the  northern  uplift  may  probably  exceed  that  to  the 
northeast. 

The  chain  of  observation  wa.s  continued  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  myself  to  Racket 
river.  The  elevations  were  not  satisfactorily  obtained,  as  the  changing  weather 
greatly  afl*ected  the  barometer,  especially  above  South  Colton.  At  South  Colton 
tliere  is  a  sandy  plain  at  about  940  feet  (bar.),  apparently  corresi>onding  to  the 
plains  below  Clifton  Fftrge  and  Fine.  liacket  river  presents  an  interesting  change 
of  channel  near  Stark  post  office.  Its  old  course  was  in  a  broad  valley,  now  occupied 
l»y  (V)ld water  crt^ek  as  Car  as  South  Colton  ;  but  after  the  Pleistocene  revohition,  it 
cut  acn>ss  hard  rocks  and  deserted  its  old  channel.  Following  up  the  Cold  water 
valley,  we  reached  a  broad  sandy  terrace  underlain  by  gravel.  This  j)lain  forms 
terraces  extending  northward  along  the  sides  of  the  valley.  Its  elevation  is 
1,215  (?  bar. ;  the  weather  was  very  threatening).  Other  deposits  were  note<l  at 
l;V>0  feet,  which  were  probably  older  river  terraces.  Agtiin,  on  the  brow  of  the 
l)kit«au  facing  Potsdam,  there  was  a  plain  at  l,UK)feet  with  a  bowlder  pavement  in 
front  of  it.  The  value  of  these  measurements  is  so  im{)ai red  that  they  are  only 
important  in  identifying  continued  elevations  of  the  terrace  plains  near  the  late 
outlets  of  the  valleys  as  far  eastward  as  Racket  river.    In  descending  from  the  last 
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j)lain  there  wa«  no  exteiieive  valley  termee  below  the  level  of  South  Colton  of 
magnitude  corresponding  to  thoHe  at  Watertown  or  at  Clifton  Forge.  It  might  l)e 
noted  that  throughout  this  high  region  all  of  the  pebbles  are  of  local  origin  and 
none  that  could  be  identified  an  Canadian.  The  Paleozoic  rocks  were  absent  from 
the  drift  above  South  Colton  and  Parishville.  Indeed,  some  of  the  apparent  sand- 
stones are  cleavable  quartzitic  gneisses,  and  require  close  observation  to  prevent 
mistake. 

Along  the  whole  northern  flank  of  the  Adirondacks,  there  is  a  great  poverty  of 
glai'iated  surfaces.  Near  Natural  Bridge  the  direction  of  the  stria;  was  south  75° 
west  and  south  5.>°  west.  On  the  hills  fartlier  soutii  the  direction  was  south  20°  lt> 
25°  east,  and  nc^r  Harrisville  soutli  10°  west.  Bowlders  were  of  large  sijte.  Onts 
at  a  school-house  three  miles  southwest  of  South  Colton,  showed  at  least  6,000  cubic 
feet  above  surface  of  the  ground. 

From  the  recent  exj)lorations,  allowing  for  errors  in  observation  and  measure- 
ment, it  appears  that  shore  deposits  occur  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  valleys  which 
entered  the  Laurentian  archiiHjlago  of  the  Thousand  islands.  Throughout  a  con- 
siderable range  of  altitude,  there  is  only  one  set  of  terraces  or  delta  deix>sit4«,  ahvfitff 
occurring  at  the  niouths  of  old  valleys,  with  occasional  connecting  gravel  plains  or 
terraces  of  beach-like  structure,  composeil  of  coarse  pebbles,  in  magnitude  com- 
parable to  the  physical  development  of  the  Iroquois  beach  farther  westward ;  the 
lower  terraces  ])eing  mainly  sandy  and  confined  to  the  valleys;  and  the  higher,  if 
known  at  all,  much  above  the  possible  altitude  of  the  Iroquois  ])lain.  These  ter- 
races form  sets  of  ridgelets  ranging  downward  from  their  crests  alx)ut  50  feet  to  the 
gravelly  dei)Osit  of  their  frontal  terrat-es.  This  holds  true  alike  for  the  exposun^s  (»f 
the  Iroquois  beach  ea«t  of  Watertown  and  for  the  recorded  terraces  at  the  mouths 
of  the  valley.  The  next  great  terrace  plain  below  these  gravel  shores  is  alxnit 
200  feet  and  mostly  sandy,  alike  near  Watertown  and  along  Grassy  river  and 
elsewhere.  The  differential  rise  of  the  Iroquois  beach  increases  toward  the  north- 
east. Southeast  of  lake  Ontario  it  is  three  feet  f>er  mile.  At  Watertown  it  is  five 
or,  rather,  nearly  six  feet,  and  eastward  the  terraces  at  the  mouths  of  the  valleys- 
rise  from  six  to  ]>erhaps  eight  feet  per  mile  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  as 
would  l)e  expected. 

Of  all  this  cunmlative  evidence,  there  seems  but  one  explanation,  namely,  tlmt 
these  shore  accunmlations  at  the  mouths  of  the  old  vallev  are  identical  with  the 
Inxpiois  beach  further  westward  and  formed  one  water  level.  The  warping  of  this 
region  is  established,  and  cannot  l^  discarded  in  order  to  have  glacial  dams  at 
various  elevations,  which  of  itself  appears  unnecessary  and  illogical.  But  ice  ob- 
structions between  these  valleys  at  the  stime  level  would  not  permanently  affect 
the  water  level  of  the  whole;  for  glacial  lakes  are  evanescent,  and  some  of  such,  if 
they  existed,  would  not  have  been  more  than  narrow  tongues,  as  shown  by  the 
incomplete  surveys.  I  do  not  here  accept  or  deny  the  occurrence  of  local  glacial 
dams;  only  the  identity  of  these  deposit^  as  the  e<iuivalent  of  the  Irocjuois  shun' 
seems  well  established  for  a  hundred  miles  east  of  Watertown. 

Mr.  rpham's  recently  adopted  hypothesis*  of  the  extension  of  open  water  as  far 
a*s  Ciuebec  during  the  Irotjuois  history,  and  the  conse<iuent  shrinkage  of  the  theorct- 


*  Mr.  (filbert  informs  me  that  Mr.  Upham  rofern  to  l>oa«'heH  lower  than  the  Iro(iuui8  as  defineti 
l>y  me  in  naming  that  .nhore.  (ino  is  scarcely  expected  to  altvr  a  definition.  However,  it  makes 
liut  little  dirterenee  which  ol"  the  Ontario  hi'aches  he  extends  to  Quehec,  hjj  all  are  far  aljove  th«" 
Ciiamplain  level. 
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iral  irlacial  dams  400  niilcH  to  the  northeastward,  in  in  harmony  with  my  views 
previoiifily  K»t  fortli.  The  details  in  the  preneut  pajHir  (inly  liM'ate  the  approximate 
I M>sit ions  of  the  old  shore  as  far  northeastward  as  thev  liave  lieen  definitelv  ex- 

■  •  ft  ft 

ph»rt*<l.  Where  the  upward  warpinjj  ceases  or  is  replaced  hy  a  descendinjr  move- 
ment toward  the  sea  has  not  t)een  discovered,  so  that  it  may  be  found  that  the 
Inu^iiois  shore  is  lower  in  the  region  of  tiuelH»c  than  in  the  Adirondack  region.  This 
i<U*a  of  a  lesser  continental  uj)lift  in  the  northeast  than  farther  south  west  ward  has 
already  been  hyix)thesized  in  one  of  my  previous  i>apers  and  sul)se<|uently  pointtnl 
out  by  Baron  de  Geer. 

Tliat  much  drifting  ice  occurred  in  the  northeastward  extension  of  the  Iroquois 
water  is  probable  on  account  of  its  pitted  shores,  bowlder  pavement*^  and  broken 
featiiTt*s.  It  may  be  even  possible  that  this  body  of  water,  which  was  at  sea-level^ 
was  cut  off  from  oi)en  water  by  local  glaciers  descending  into  the  lower  Saint  I^aw- 
n*nee  valley,  but  these  could  not  l>e  sutficient  to  hold  for  ages  a  body  of  water  (K)0 
miles  long  and  in  part  over  100  miles  wide  much  above  sea  level. 

In  Mr.  Upham's  pajier  on  lakes  Warren,  Algonquin  and  Irocpiois  he  has  given 
delinitions  differing  from  those  of  my  original  desorij)tions.     I  described  lake 
Warren  as  extending  over  the  Ontario  basin  as  well  as  over  the  basins  of  the  upjK»r 
lakes,  for  I  know  of  terraces  and  other  shore  phenomena  belonging  to  the  eleva- 
l\i>n.     The  only  systematic  work  on  the  Algonquin  water  was  originally  done  by 
myself  and  recently  continued  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  I  have  shown  that  its  level  was 
alM)nt  300  feet  above  the  Iroquois  plain.    The  dismemberment  of  the  Warren  water 
wa.*<  first  i)ointe<l  out  ])y  myself  and,  from  the  evidence,  there  apjiear  to  have  l)een 
many  outlets — ^that  at  Chicago  being  only  one.of  them  and  not  the  outlet  *>f  a  sep- 
arate glacial  lake. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  inteppretation  of  the  phenomena  north  of  the  Adirondacksasl^eing 
attributable  to  gla(*ial  lakes  dot^s  not  seem  to  me  to  be  tenable,  from  the  immense 
amount  of  cumulative  evidence  set  forth  in  this  paper ;  but  all  the  glacial  charac- 
teristics of  the  terraces  and  pitted  ]>lains  may  be  easily  exi>lained  by  floating  ice, 
acting  in  the  I^urentian  archiix»lago  ui)on  the  Iroquois  shore*;  which  would  only 
1h»  located  as  above  descril)ed  even  upon  Mr.  Upham's  explanation  of  the  closing 
«>f  the  (hitario  basin  by  a  glacial  dam  at  QucIkjc. 

CHANNELS   OVER    DIVIDES    XOT    EVIDENCE    PER   SE   OF   (;L.\('IAL    LAKES. 

BY   .1.   W.   SPENCKR. 

The  loi*ality  of  this  paper  was  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  (J.  K.  Gilbert,  and 
the  dt*scriptions  given  are  only  suflicient  to  allow  a  statement  of  my  views,  as  I 
»'onsider  it  a  very  inqwrtant  rt^gion. 

The  valley  of  Black  river,  New  York,  extends  nearly  40  miles  above  Carthage, 
fonning  an  embayment  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Adirondack  massif,  Hoon- 
ville  is  on  the  divide  l)etween  the  head  of  this  vallev  and  an  eastern  bninch  of  the 
Mohawk  river.  The  limestone  tlt)or  of  the  divide  is  1,141  feet  above  the  sea.  From 
it  the  valley  rapidly  widens,  and  at  a  innni  ten  miles  to  the  south  it  is  two  miles 
i«  width.  At  a  short  distance  farther  southward,  the  hills  rapi<lly  fall  away,  leaving 
a  comparatively  low  country.  A  few  miles  westward,  the  parallel  Iro(piois  beach 
HTDrdH  differential  elevation  of  the  land  amounting  to  four  ftvt  or  more  \tev  mile, 
hi  the  great  valley  of  the  l^lack  river,  conspicuous  terraces  occur  north  of  Ii(K)nville 
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at  1,190, 1,170  ami  1,130  feet.  Tlie  terraeeH  continue  on  the  8outhem  ride  of  in- 
divide,  and  at  a  i>oint  ten  niilen  disUmt  were  noted  at  1.();).3,  970,  940.  8KSanils:5" 
feet,  with  the  ficwr  of  the  valley  770  ftvt  above  tide.  With  the  diflerential  warjmi^ 
considered,  the  identity  of  the  up}»er  terraces  is  unqnetstionable.  Thcwimmiint 
the  divide  is  not  covered  with  a  gravel  dejxjsit ;  hut  a  short  di.«tana*  tsouthvar'. 
gravel  depositw  were  ween,  though  their  altitude  was  not  uieaeuped. 

T^t  us  now  ask,  What  barrier  retained  the  volume  of  water  32o  feet  alwve  it??  fii*'* 
in  a  valley  one  to  two  miles  wide,  with  the  oi^ening  country  deiccending  Id  the  nrxt 
ten  miles  another  325  feet?  Here  we  have  the  action  of  water  in  a  great  oj^n 
embayment  leaving  re<*ordH  at  an  elevation  of  G50  feet  without  any  barrier  on  tht 
south,  unless  these  waters  were  retained  against  the  now  high  level  Imnltf ,  owini; 
to  a  submergence  of  the  region  down  to  sea-level,  as  it  can  scarcely  lie  supjx^ed  ilwt 
a  glacial  dam  could  have  occurre<l  uj)on  the  southern  side  of  a  lake.  The  ah?en«^' 
of  the  terrace  de]x>sits  on  the  divide  is  easily  explained  by  the  acrtion  of  tidal  riu- 
rents  and  need  not  l)e  considered  the  pr(X)f  of  a  glacial  river  flowing  over  the  water- 
shed into  a  great  embayment  which  could  not  have  retaine<l  the  volume  of  watt-r 
passing  over  the  divide  at  hundreds  of  feet  alx)ve  the  bottom  of  the  valley  witlnwit 
an  obstruction  or  submergence  to  the  south.  The  lower  terraces  are  confine<i  f'> 
the  valleys  and  are  not  specially  considered.  Here,  then,  we  find  a  col  conmvtfl 
with  terraces  on  the  northern  side,  such  as  are  often  quoted  as  proof  of  glaiiai 
dams,  but  the  terraces  on  the  southern  side  disprove  the  efficiency  of  ice  dain^  tn 
account  for  this  class  of  high  level  terraces. 

ProfesHor  C.  W.  Hall  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  discUAsion  on  tl;- 
matter  of  the  three  preceding  papers  occurred,  participated  in  by  W  J 
McC;ee,  (r.  K.  Gilbert-,  J.  E.  Wolff,  I.  C.  Russell,  G.  P.  Wright  and  J.  W. 
Spencer.     Mr.  (lill)ert  spoke  as  follows  on  Dr.  Spencer's  pai>ers: 

The  Iroquois  shore-line  or  group  of  shore- linens  has  been  traced  about  thret- 
fciurths  of  the  Ontario  basin.  At  the  west  it  lie^  100  feet  above  the  modern  lake, 
and  it  rises  toward  the  northeast.  On  the  northcastt»m  side  it  has  not  been  tratx '1. 
and  in  that  direction  there  is  no  land  high  enough  to  receive  it.  As  I  interpret 
the  phenomena,  the  Iroijuois  water  was  retained  on  that  side  by  a  glacier  omipy- 
ing  the  Saint  Lawrence  valley,  and  its  surface  level  was  determine<l  by  the  iiltituiii 
of  a  divide  at  Rome  over  which  the  surplus  water  found  outlet,  flowing  ea«t wan! 
down  the  Mohawk  valley.  It  is  Dr.  Spencer's  view  that  the  Iroquois  water  j^toiHl 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  land  being  <iepre.ssed  at  that  time.  Tracing  the  slmn- 
line  a])out  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  basin,  I  was  able  to  map  it  to  tlu' 
vicinity  of  Watertown,  where  it  turns  northeastward,  but  a  few  miles  ]H\von<i  1 
foun<l  the  record  faint  and  finally  untraceable.  At  the  ix)int  where  contiiHum^ 
observation  ceased  to  l)0  practicable  the  surfaw  of  the  country  is  not  well  suiteti 
to  the  preservation  of  a  shore  record.  It  consists  of  a  broad  plain  of  sainl  witlj 
so  little  admixture  of  finer  mat^'rial  that  it  is  the  prej'  of  the  wind  and  i^  "*■ 
sculptuHMl  into  dunes.  It  seemed  i)Ossible  that  beach  ridges  might  have  l>eeii 
formed  upon  this  sand  i)lain  and  afterward  obliterated.  A  detour  was  aceonl- 
ingly  made  and  the  country  beyond  tlie  sand  plain  was  examined  through  ii 
range  of  altitude  including  that  of  the  Iroquois  beach,  in  the  hoj>e  of  pickinjr 
uj)  its  reconl  once  more  and  following  it  eastward ;  Imt  it  was  not  diaxnere*!. 
although  the  ground  appean»<l  favom))le  for  the  leception  antl  pi-e.»«ervjition  "f 
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>hr»re  featiiren.  It  was  afterward  announced  by  Dr.  Sj»eneer  that  he  had  suc- 
ti^odeil  in  tnicing  the  shore  line  several  miles  farther  eastward  than  I  had  seen  it> 
and  this  announcement  stimulated  me  to  renew  mv  search.  In  the  autumn  of 
1S90  I  revisited  the  region  in  company  with  Mr.  Warren  rpham.  Starting  at 
Adainp  Centre,  we  ran  a  line  of  levels  jmst  Watertown  to  cape  Rutland,  a  point 
where  the  shore  features  are  clearly  exhibited  at  the  western  margin  of  the  sand 
plain.  This  point,  which  had  previously  been  missed  by  me,  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Spencer.  The  shore-line  there  has  an  altitude  of  730  feet.  Thence  we  carried 
our  level  Une  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  sand  plain,  where  we  found  a  rock  sur- 
face thinly  covered  with  drift  and  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  a  shore 
reiH>rci.  Over  this  surface  we  made  search  through  a  range  of  altitudes  extending 
'^)  f<H*t  below  the  horizon,  where  shore  features  were  to  be  expected,  and  an 
iMjuiil  distance  above.  Our  results  were  purely  negative.  The  drift  seeme<i  not  to 
have  l>een  distnrl)ed  bv  the  waves. 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Spemvr  also  returned  to  the  field  and  carried  his  ob- 

S4»rvati(ms  farther  eastwartl  and  to  higher  levels.    The  results  he  communicated 

to  nie  *  accorded  so  poorly  with  mine  that  I  proposed  a  joint  excursion,  hoping 

that  if  we  saw  the  phenomena  together  we  might  come  to  view  them  in  the  same 

way.    The  hoi)e  was  not  realized,  but  our  journey  was  nevertheless  fruitful.    It 

j*ervecl  to  prove  that  we  differ  widely  as  to  the  criteria  by  which  shore  ridges  and 

>*hon»  terraces  are  distinguished  from  ridges  and  terraces  of  other  origin.    In 

till*  series  of  localities  to  which  Dr.  Si)encer  conducted  me,  from  Natural  Bridge  to 

Fine,  I  saw  but  a  single  ridge  that  seemed  to  me  to  simulate  a  short*  ridge,  and  the 

:ii<sociated  phenomena  made  me  confident  that  that  was  a  case  of  simulation  only. 

instead  of  a  shore-line  or  group  of  shore-lines  I  saw  a  magnificent  series  of  kames 

and  pitted  plains,  oi*cupying  the  valleys  of  a  rugged  district,  and  assoiuated  with 

channels  of  temporary  discharge  from  one  valley  to  another.    The  series  is  too 

complex  to  be  analyze<l  ftilly  during  a  rapid  reconnoissant'*,  but  all  its  elements 

announce  the  margin  of  an  ice  field,  and  none  of  them  announce  the  margin  of  a 

lake.    I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  Iroquois  shore-line  ends  at  cai)e  Rutland,  and 

that  the  Iroquois  water  was  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  wall  of  ice  on  which 

tlie  waves  could  make  no  permanent  record. 

A  few  wonls  aa  to  Dr.  Si)encer's  second  pai)er:  The  channel  features  at  the  col 
have  greater  extent  than  he  mentiouiHl.  The  rock  fioor  is  swept  clear  of  all  drift 
except  a  few  Iwwlders  of  great  size.  North  of  the  col  one  iiasses  from  the  rock 
fl(K)r  to  the  gravel  terrace  of  the  Black  river  valley  without  notable  changt»  of 
altitude.  South  of  the  col  one  descends  toward  the  Mohawk  for  two  miles  or  more 
iK'fore  he  finds  the  rock  floor  covered  by  drift  or  alluvium.  The  vertical  descent  in 
thii*  distance  is  not  less  than  (M)  feet.  These  features  apjwar  to  accord  with  the 
theorv  that  a  river  descended  southward  from  the  col  far  better  than  with  the  . 
tlieor>'  that  the  col  was  swept  clean  by  tidal  currents. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  terraces  south  of  the  col  acc^ordant  in  height  with  the 
jfreat  terraee  north  of  it,  but  the  assumption  that  these  are  shore  terraces  is  gratui- 
tous. Terraces  originate  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
origin  of  individual  examples.  The  terrace  on  which  Dr.  Spencer  bases  his  argu- 
nient  was  not  well  displayed  nor  was  it  carefully  examined.    I  noted  no  feature 


•Thi'se  ri^Hiilt^  are  briefly  inentionfil  also  in  Am.  Journ.  Scl  .  :ul  Ht'ries,  vol.  xl,  1WM»,  pp.  44'»-44s. 
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which  can  be  rejjarded  as  diagnoHtic.  Some  of  the  lower  terraces  south  of  the 
col — those  indicated  by  the  aneroid  at*  at  970  and  940  feet  above  tide — have  iieculi«r 
features  indicating  that  they  are  not  littoral.  Though  resting  on  a  steep  sloi)e.tht\v 
are  characterized  by  well  rounded  bowlders  of  lai^  size,  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Under  wave  action  such  material  would  l)e  rolled  down  the  sloi>e. 
Moreover,  each  of  these  terraces  is  margined  toward  the  valley  by  a  jiarapet  of  tlit^ 
same  material.  The  parapet  is  low,  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet  hi^h,  but  ii 
sutfices  to  control  the  drainage  of  the  terrai^es.  Those  features  suggest  that  an  i<v 
tongue  once  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  tlmt  a  torrent  courseci  between 
the  ice  margin  and  the  valley  wall.  Our  brief  visit  affordtnl  no  time  to  tes^t  tbi.- 
explanation  and  T  do  not  offer  it  with  confidence ;  but  its  suggestion  will  illustraft 
to  the  Society  the  danger  of  the  assumption  that  all  high  lying  terratx*i«  reeord  levf^ 
of  standing  water. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Russell  remarked : 

Recentlv  it  has  l)een  mv  fortune  to  observe  in  association  with  Alaskan  gla<-iers 
certain  terraces  with  mai^inal  jmrapets  which  were  fonntnl  in  the  manner  sugge>-te«l 
by  Mr.  Gill>ert,  t.  e.j  by  streams  following  the  lateral  edges  of  glaners. 

Dr.  Spencer  replied  : 

I  have  shown  in  my  various  jiapers  preceding  this  that  the  deformation  which 
lifted  the  beaches  in  the  lake  region  was  principally  produce<l  after  the  ln>qut»i< 
episode,  and  that  the  .*JoO  to  400  feet  of  eastward  elevation  between  the  head  of  lakt* 
Michigan  and  the  eastern  end  of  lake  Erie  atfected  the  whole  Iroquois  plain  ami 
lifted  the  old  shore  line  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario  to  36Ii  feet  above  the  sea,  a?* 
we  see  it  to-day.  Hence  it  .'^eems  to  me  to  be  a  defiance  of  observations  to  regani 
the  Iroquois  shore  as  having  been  formed  above  sea-level,  as  has  been  also  frequently 
stated  by  Mr.  ITpham,  although  Mr.  Upham  now  extends  the  Iroquois  water  to  the 
vicinity  of  (iuebec. 

That  the  region  north  of  the  Adirondacks  may  have  been  a  sea  filled  with  ice- 
bergs or  even  a  glacier  is  not  considered  here,  but  only  that  the  Iroquois  water-plain 
continued  at  least  100  miles  northeast  of  Watertown — ^a  theory  supjiorted  through- 
out this  very  broken  region  (a  former  archipelago)  by  delta  and  ternu'e  deposits  Bt 
the  mouth  of  every  river  at  elevations  corresponding  to  the  deformation  meaounnl 
in  the  vicinity  of  Watertown.  In  composition  and  physical  stnicture  the  ap{»ear- 
ance  is  dose,  there  being  no  other  deposits  liable  to  misidentification.  Thmnghont 
this  region  there  are  other  than  the  delta  and  terrace  depo.«?its  at  the  mouths  of  all 
the  old  valleys  corresponding  to  the  Iroquois  plain  ;  but  even  though  such  deIl0^it>' 
may  be  christened  "kames"  and  "pitted  plains"  by  glacialisti?,  their  unifonn 
glacial  origin  has  not  l)een  so  demonstrated  by  actual  connection  with  modcrfi 
glaciers  that  their  occuri-ence  is  <\v  cathedra  evidence  of  glacial  dams.  It  is  n<»t 
doubtfully  located  deposits  ujion  which  I  based  my  criteria,  but  the  reinirring  deltu 
and  terrace  dei>osits  at  the  river  mouths ;  hence  the  grounds  which  make  my  di.*- 
tinguished  critic  and  myself  "  differ  radically  as  to  the  criteria  by  which  shore  ridj.n':* 
and  shore  terraces  are  distinguished  "  from  glacial  levels  ;  nor  can  I  gerryniaiuh*' 
glaciers  into  the  region  to  account  for  the  chains  of  phenomena  which  are  reganle<l 
as  characteristic  of  the  Iroquois  water-level ;  but  it  is  unsafe  t<»  theoretically  thmn 
ghu^ial  dams  across  beach  deposits. 
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^fr.  Ciilbert'H  KUggestion,  in  connection  with  the  Heoond  pai>er, — that  the  valley 
siiiith  of  the  divide  wae  filled  with  ice,  and  that  the  terrace,  200  feet  below  the  highest* 
indiaites  the  coursing  of  a  river  between  the  ice  and  the  side  of  the  valley,  eroding 
the  drift-floor  and  forming  a  parajx^t  only  one  or  two  feet  high, — should  be  placed 
:il()ng«ii<lc  of  the  explanation  of  the  cleaning  out  of  all  the  drift  from  the  minunitof 
the  col,  where  the  current  must  have  been  more  sluggish,  by  a  glacial  river.  The 
«»bje<'t  of  this  paper  is  only  Uy  point  out  a  conspicuous  example  where  terraces  do 
occur  ii]>on  the  southern  sides  of  the  valley  divides,  in  regions  of  reputed  glacia^ 
lakes,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  the  terraces  uiK)n  the  southern  sides  of  divides 
must  l>e  pmved  and  not  simply  asseiled. 

President  Gilbert  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  following  paper,  the  illu.s- 
trations  of  which  had  been  exhihited  the  preceding  evening,  was  then 
read  : 

TH?:   CiKOLOfiY   OF   THE    CRAZY   MOUNTAINS,    MONTANA. 

BY    J.    K.    WOLFF. 

Remarks  were  offered  by  J.  S.  Diller,  G.  K.  Gilbert,  B.  K.  Emerson 
and  Arthur  Winslow. 
The  paper  is  printed  as  pages  445-4-")2  of  this  volume. 

This  wa«  followed  bv — 

NOTES   ON   THE   GEOLOOY   OF   THE    YUKON    BASIN. 

BY   (\   WILLAKI)    HAVBJ. 

lAh«tract.'\ 

During?  the  summer  of  1891  the  writer  was  detailed  by  the  Director  of  the  United 

States  Geological  Survey  to  accompany  Lieutenant  Frederick  »Schwatka  on  an 

ex^iedition  designed  to  explore  the  southern  portion  of  the  Yukon  basin,  Alaska. 

The  route  followed  was  by  way  of  Taku  river,  lake  Ahklen,  and  Teslin  and  Lewes 

rivers  t*)  the  confluence  of  the  Lewes  and  Pelly,  which  form  the  Yukon ;  them?e 

Hmthwestward  through  the  basin  of  White  river,  across  the  interior  range  of  the 

Saint  Elias  mountains  by  a  pass  at  the  head  of  White  river,  and  down  CMiittenah  and 

Copjxjr  rivers  to  the  coast.    The  distanct*  traveled  wium  about  1,00()  miles,  over  700 

l>eing  through  unexplored  country.    The  principal  geographic  results  of  the  exjie- 

dition  are  the  approximate  mapping  of  Taku  river,  lake  Ahklen  and  Teslin  river ; 

alw)  of  a  large  part  of  the  basin  of  White  river,  and  iwrtions  of  the  Saint  Elias 

mountains.    Systematic  ob8er\'ations  on  the  hard  geology  were  rendered  imprac- 

tittable  by  the  difticulties  atttniding  travel  in  the  region  traversed.    The  rocks  along 

White  river  basin  are  chiefly  eru])tives,  with  a  few  highly  altered  sedimentjj  of  nn- 

•letennined  age.    The  interior  range  of  the  Saint  Elias  mountains  extending  north- 

wwtward  toward  mount  Wrangell  has  a  simple  synclinal  structure  and  is  composed 

chiefly  of  Carlwniferous  and  Triassic  stmta.    The  white  volcanic  tuff"  which  has 

l)een  note<l  by  various  travelers  on  the  Ia^wcs  and  Pelly  was  found  to  increase 

'gradually  toward  the  west,  reaching  a  maximum  of  from  50  to  7o  feet  in  thickness 

in  the  up{H*r  White  river  valley,  from  that  point  decreasing  very  rapidly  west- 

Manl.    The  probable  source  of  the  tuft*  is  a  high  conical  peak  in  the  northern 
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lx>rder  of  the  Saint  Elias  moiintaiii»  and  just  west  of  the  Hint  meridian.  S<fvenil 
j^laciers  were  found  flowing  northward,  but  the  ice  drainajye  in  tliat  direction  i- 
small  compared  with  that  southward  from  the  same  mountains,  and  the  lower  limit 
of  the  n^v^  fields  is  over  4,000  feet  higlier,  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  range.  The  northern  limit  of  glaciation  in  the  White  river  basin  is 
only  about  forty  miles  north  of  the  present  termination  of  existing  glaciers,  an*l 
the  greater  part  of  the  basin  aj)pears  never  to  have  been  covered  by  an  ice  sheet. 

The  substance  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  National  Geogra[)hic 
Magazine,  volume  iv,  1892,  pages  117-152,  with  plates  18-20,  under  the 
title  '*An  Expedition  through  the  Yukon  District." 

The  next  communication  was  entitled  : 

GEOLOGY   OF   THE   PRlBIIvOF   WLAXIXS. 
BY  JOSEPH  STANLEV-BROWX. 

On  the  chart  of  Bering  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean  issued  by  the  Hydn>graj)hi<- 
Bureau  for  1889  are  compiled  the  soundings  made  in  those  waters  up  to  that  (iale. 
It  requires  but  a  glance  at  this  chart  to  make  plain  the  iact  that  Bering  sea  it»  in 
large  part  an  extremely  shallow  body  of  water.  An  elevation  of  300  or  400  ftvt 
would  convert  most  of  the  present  sea  bottom  into  a  vast  verdure-covered  tundra, 
whose  gently  undulating  surface  would  be  dotted  with  lakes  and  iutersecteil  by 
sluggish  winding  streams.  Ui)on  such  a  land  surface  the  four  tiny  islets  to  M'hicli 
this  brief  sketch  refers  would  appear  as  conspicuous  elevations. 

In  the  waters  of  this  shallow  sea  in  very  recent  geologic  time  were  creaitinl  i\w 
Pribilof  or  Seal  islands.*  Their  formation  was  a  simple  pnioess,  and  its  succesrsivt- 
steps  are  recorded  with  unusual  legibility. 

In  offering  the  results  of  a  study  f  of  this  little  geologic  unit,  the  fact**  ujwn  whith 
conclusions  are  based  will  be  given  only  when  clearness  demands  their  prencntat ion. 

The  islands  owe  their  origin  to  vulcanism.  The  geologic  agents  still  busily  en- 
gaged in  modifying  them  are  the  surf  that  beats  ceaselessly  upon  their  shores;  tJio 
ice  which  surrounds  them  in  winter ;  the  drifting  sands ;  and  the  luxuriant  wiM 
grasses  and  other  herbage.  Precipitation,  though  generous,  is  rarely  violent,  antl 
erosion  plays  an  insignificant  r6le. 

Saint  Paul  island,  the  largest  menil)er  of  the  group,  is  12  miles  long  and  from  »i 
to  8  miles  wide.  Its  surfiice  is  diversified  by  at  least  a  dozen  cones  and  vent**  of 
unusual  symmetry,  surrounding  in  irregular  fashion  a  true  crater  some  600  feet  in 
lieight,  called  Bogoslof.  The  shores  are  lowlying,  and  sea-clifFs  of  conspit•u^Ml^ 
height  are  infrequent. 

.Vfter  the  initial  estal)lishment  of  an  outlet  for  the  molton  material,  fn»i»froni  ihv 
intrusion  of  the  sea,  there  were  four  well  marked  episodes  in  the  career  of  tlu- 
island.  From  this  central  point,  that  prol)ably  finally  became  the  present  Bogcj^l<»f 
there  welled  out  great  mas-^es  of  lava  which  made  their  way  outwani  in  all  diriT- 


♦  Tho  Pribilof  iMlandn  art*  in  latitude  r»7®  north,  lonKitude  170°  west  from  Greenwich,  and  on*  »'«»"<' 
2<MJ  mik'H  north weat  of  Unimak  pana,  one  of  the  natural  waterways  of  the  Aleutian  ohain  Ihrougli 
whi<'h  vessels  find  their  way  into  Bering  sea. 

fOpportunity  for  this  study  was  had  In  the  HUinnier  of  isoi,  while  the  writer  was  acting  temp  ■ 
rarily  as  an  aicont  of  the  Treasury  1)  »partment  for  the  investigation  of  the  eontlitiou  of  seal  lif*"  "i 
tho  iHlands. 
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tii>ns  until  overcome  by  tlie  cooling  waters  of  the  ocean.  This  flow  of  highly 
ve*«icular  basalt,  rich  in  Oiivine,  can  \ye  seen  at  many  points  on  the  shore.  It  forms 
the  floor  of  the  island,  and  where  not  covered  by  overlying  material  its  tongue-like 
prolongations  make  reefs  dangerous  to  navigation.  Upon  this  basaltic  pavement 
were  built  up  meanwhile  the  vents  and  cones,  which  now  stand  as  perfect  as  on 
the  day  of  their  completion. 

The  third  step  in  the  process  of  construction  was  a  second  discharge  of  lava  fix>m 
the  central  crater,  aided  by  feebler  outpours  from  the  vents  which  surround  it. 
Thi.s  i*onstitute8  the  overlying  sheet.  It  is  readily  distinguished  macroscopically 
from  the  Imsement  lava ;  it  is  identical  with  it  in  mineraiogic  composition,  but  it  is 
more  highly  crystalline,  and  structurally  it  is  pumiceous  or  spongy  in  texture  rather 
than  vesicular.  The  contact  of  the  two  sheets  is  clearlv  marked  and  is  invariablv 
near  the  water  level.  This  latter  fact  is  not  due  to  wave  action,  for  the  markings 
of  flowing  lava  remain  on  the  basement  sur&ce  at  the  line  of  contact.  In  this 
upbuilding  process  perfectly  arched  volcanic  tunnels  with  thin  domes  were  formed 
by  the  molten  streams,  while  over  the  surface  of  the  flow  many  jets  of  lava  were 
ciK>led  and  fractured  into  natural  cairns  so  like  the  artificial  monuments  or  "  miaks  " 
made  by  the  natives  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  more  trustworthy  registers  of  orographic  changes  than  these  tall,  tapering 
cainis. 

The  central  i>ortion  of  the  island  is  today  just  as  it  was  created :  The  lavas  lie 
unchanged  in  form  and  unaltered  in  their  mineraiogic  constituents ;  no  general 
shifting  of  level  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  uprightness  of  the  slender  miaks,  to 
break  down  the  fragile  domes  of  the  volcanic  tunnels,  or  to  interfere  with  the  hori- 
zontality  of  the  basement  lava.  On  the  southern  shore  an  old  sea  beach  of  rounded 
1  Kibbles  and  bowlders  made  of  fragments  of  the  fl(X>r  basalt  now  stands  25  or  30  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  but  the  area  involved  would  be  represented  only  by  a  circle  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  across  The  disturbance  was  local  and  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
small  cone,  only  a  few  vestiges  of  which  have  been  left  by  the  sea.  No  glaciation 
has  smoothed  away  the  cairns,  carved  the  surfaces  of  the  huge  basaltic  blocks,  or 
nmnded  their  jagged  edges.  The  cones  and  vents,  which  often  bear  tiny  lakelets 
in  the  cup-shaped  depressions  on  their  summits,  stiind  unimpaired  in  their  sym- 
metry. In  no  place  has  erosion  left  a  scar.  No  erratics  are  found  on  the  higher 
levels,  except  such  pebbles  as  were  brought  by  a  novel  geologic  agent — the  stomachs 
<»f  seals  and  sea  lions. 

Kverj'  scrap  of  physical  and  petrographic  evidence  indic^ites  the  recency  of  the 
island's  formation,  and  a  sea-<lissected  cone,  known  as  Black  bluff,  on  its  eastern 
>?ide  furnishes  additional  testimony.  Distributed  through  this  cliflf  of  basaltic  tuff 
are  rounded  calcareous  clay  fragments,  bearing  fossil  shells.*    Extinct  forms  of 


•ItlsHiatod  by  Elliott  in  "Our  Arctic  Proviin-o"  (p.  225>)  that  in  Bliiek  bluff  occur  "stratified 
liorizontjil  linen  of  liglit-gray  calcjireou?*  conRionieratc  or  cement,  in  which  are  embedded  .•<undry 
l«"««il.M  eh«ract<?riytie  of  and  bclonicing  to  the  Tertiary  age,  «ueh  an  Cardiutu  gracnlafidieun^  C.  dceo- 
ntfiim,  Hnd  AstartepeetuneuUita,  etc r  It  is  true  that  the  general  appeanince  of  the  clift' would 
iii.Jicate  .such  a  state  of  affairs,  but  when  the  structural  details  are  closely  studied  it  is  found  thai 
while  the  cliff  has  a  somewhat  stratitie<l  appearance  that  might  have  been  due  to  a  puddling  of  the 
•  >nder»  and  ashes  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  fossils  are  confined  to  a  clay  rock  which  occurs  in 
inuoh  rounded  fragments  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  are  8catt<M'ed  with  some 
irrf'gularity  and  not  copiously  through  the  mass,  and  are  in  all  stages  of  decomposition  incident 
to  the  agency  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  evidence  would  appear  to  be  conclusive  that  these  frag- 
iii^Tjtswere  caught  up  mechanically  from  the  adjaeeut  sea  bottom  and  distributed  through  the 
•une  during  it«  creation. 
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iiiolluHkH  have  been  found  there,  but  of  the  fifteen  species  brought  back  by  me  this 
past  summer  and  identified  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dall,*  all  have  living  representative!* 
in  Bering  sea. 

When  the  thi-ee  constnu'tive  episodes  were  ended,  then  began  a  {leriod  of  de- 
struction and  rearrangement  of  material  about  the  margin  of  the  island.  Here  the 
waves  converted  the  lavas  and  tuffs  into  bowlders,  pebbles  and  sand,  and  distrib- 
uted them  along  the  shores  in  characteristic  forms ;  the  ice  crowded  the  coarser 
material  inland,  forming  rampartf)  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of  the  sea  ;  over 
this  in  turn  the  sand  was  scattered,  and  not  only  were  the  margins  thus  extended, 
but  the  lowly ing  lava  flows  wen*  built  uix)n  and  the  newly  formed  areas  tinnly 
joineti  to  the  mainland.  The  winds  caught  up  the  sands  and  built  them  into  dunes«, 
which  continuously  encroach  u{K)n  the  sea  and  which  are  made  constant  by  the 
long  roots  of  the  wild  grasses  that  ever  grow  upward  as  more  sand  is  added.  To 
these  processes  are  due  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Saint  Paul,  and  such  topo- 
graphic features  as  the  lagoon,  the  ponds  along  the  shores,  and  the  lakes  at  North- 
east point.  This  work  of  construction  continues  and  will  probably  keep  pace  with 
the  destruction  of  the  island. 

About  36  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul  lies  Saint  George,  an  island  a  little  smaller 
than  its  companion  and  very  different  toi)ographically ;  but  few  cones  dot  its  sur- 
face ;  accessible  shores  are  exceptional ;  and  instead  of  lowlying  sea  margins,  bold 
precipitous  bluffs  from  300  to  900  feet  high  are  the  mle — the  island  stands  like  a 
mesa  on  a  watery  plain.  While  the  story  of  its  formation  is  in  the  main  that  of 
its  neighbor,  there  is  another  fector  involved,  that  of  orographic  movement.  There 
is  a  floor  of  dark  vesicular  basalt,  but  the  point  of  the  first  outpour  is  not  well 
defined.  From  Oolakaiyd,  the  name  given  to  the  remains  of  a  vent  near  the  middle 
of  the  island  and  now  over  ?K)0  feet  high,  came  the  bulk  of  the  succeeding  flows. 
Indeed  the  extravasation  from  this  center,  aided  perhaps  by  outflow  from  other 
vents  to  the  nortlieastward,  built  up  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  island.  This 
main  vent  also  contributed  a  sheet  to  the  westward,  which  was  augmenteii  by 
material  from  a  great  cone  on  the  northern  shore.  This  cone  has  l>een  more  than 
half  eaten  away  by  the  sea  and  now  forms  High  l)lufi',  a  perpendicular  tuff  cliff"  of 
nearly  1,000  feet. 


*  Dr.  Dall's  report  is  a»  follows : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  yovembrr  13,  isoi. 
Dear  Mr.  Htaxlky-Bhowx  : 

The  fo«8iIf»  from  Bhu-k  bluft',  Saint  Paul  ishmd,  Bering  !*ea,  are,  ho  far  an  det^^rminable,  of  rect* nt 

MpocieH  still  living  in  the  «(irne  region,  though  other  oollectors  have  obtained  at  the  same  localit\ 

specimens  of  extinct  formn,     Benide  renminH  of  an  ophiuran  startinh  and  the  tube  of  a  worm,  likt^ 

that  made  by  Sahella,  there  are  rcmainw  of  fifteen  species  of  molluHk^  below  enumerated.    The 

tigureyi  in  brackets  following  the  name  indicate  the  nuni}»er  of  timen  the  specieH  occurred  in  the 

collection,  and  thus  their  relative  abunchince. 

*  Ruccinum  tenur,  Gray  ?  [:\]  *  Lepton  rjramh,  Dall  \'i\ 

*  Biueinum  poUire,  * ivixy  !  [I]  Cardium  ffrn-nfntpiicum,  Hnn^l.  [IH] 
*Adtnrtecontkouyi,Hnyll\]                                  .'*      "         w/rifwiirum,  L.  (dcrorn/um,  (trew.?)  [I.^j 

yatica  eUtum,  B.  and  S.  [4]  Tetlitia  [Angulus),  sp.  [I] 

.yfodiolnria  nigra,  (Jray  [loj  •  Maeoma  <Habulosn,  Spgl.  ?)  [1] 
Xucula,  sp.,  perhaps  N.  tennis  [1]  Kennerfffia  grandi»,  Dall  [1] 

*  Leda,  Hp.  [I]  Sax'rava  arrtiea  [11] 

*  Yoldia  limfitula.  Say  [1]  *  Panopea,  np.  ?  fragment,  po!>«.sibly  a  Saxicnva. 

The  specicM  marked  with  an  "*"  htivc  not  )>ecn  reported  from  this  locality  befon?. 
Your?*  verv  trulv. 

Wm.  H.  Dai.1., 

Paleontologist,  U.  S.  Geological  Surt  c^/." 
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An  uplift  then  jmve  to  most  of  the  inland  an  additional  elevation  of  200  or  300 
feet,  accentuated  the  ridges  formed  hy  the  outi)oui-8,  gave  them  a  monoclinal  a8i)ect 
by  converting  their  north  westerly  faws  into  hluff«  as  steep  aw  tliey  could  he  made 
by  great  blocks  of  broken  lava,  and  formed  shallow  troughs  between  them  and  the 
Khore«.  The  iiarallelism  of  the  faults  is  well  displayed  to  any  one  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  central  vent. 

With  two  exceptions  the  lavas  of  the  islands  are  basalts  identical  with  those  of 
Saint  Paul,  save  in  the  alteration  ^f  their  olivine.  The  decomposition  of  the  olivine 
m  in  all  stages  of  advancement,  accom|>anied  by  the  formation  of  red  oxide  of  iron. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  imiwssible  to  distinguish  these  lavas,  microscoi)ically,  from 
the  rocks  of  Saint  Paul. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  at  a  point  just  east  of  the  village,  a  basaltic 
dike  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness  and  jmrallel  to  the  ridges,  cuts  througli  the  tuff, 
which  here  overlies  and  rests  innnediately  upon  the  floor  lava.  This  dike,  thougli 
a  true  basalt,  diflfers  from  the  adjacent  rock  in  that  it  contains  enstatite  in  addition 
to  the  usual  augite.  Just  opposite  this  dike,  at  Garden  cove  on  the  southern  shore, 
Mr.  EUiott*  states  that  he  noted  a  "  large  dike  of  bluish  or  greenish-gray  phonolite, 
in  which  numerous  small  crystals  of  spinel  are  found."  Unfortunately  this  dike 
could  not  be  discovered  bv  me  on  mv  visits  to  Garden  cove,  but  there  is  at  that 
locality  a  large  mass  of  compact  greenish-gray  i>eridotite,  which  dips  northea.stward 
at  about  45®,  and  ujwn  the  upturned  edges  of  which  rest,  unconformably,  the  over- 
lying lavas.  The  area  of  this  mass  and  its  relation  to  the  other  material  cannot  be 
entirely  made  out.  The  peridotite  is  comix)sed  of  enstatite  and  olivine,  and  ser- 
pentiniztition  is  well  advanced. 

At  the  only  two  points  on  the  island  where  the  shores  are  lowlying,  the  floor  of 
dark  vesicular  lava  is  horizontal  and  near  the  level  of  the  wat-er.  This  mav  not  in 
all  cases  be  due  to  wave  action.  Outlying  reefs  are  rare,  and  the  water  surrounding 
the  island  is,  as  mariners  say,  "  bold."  The  earlier  constniJtional  forms  are  nearly 
obliterated ;  no  true  crater  remains  inta(!t ;  and  hence  the  cup-shaped  depressions 
at  the  summits  of  the  cones  and  vents  of  Saint  Paul  are  here  lacking.  No  natural 
cairns  or  volcanic  tunnels  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  surface  lavas  along  the  ridges  often 
have  the  form  of  plates,  of  all  degrees  of  thinness,  that  ring  like  jwrcelain  when 
trod  upon.  There  are  no  marks  of  glaciation  or  of  erosion,  and  no  erratics  occur, 
nisintegration  is  apparently  the  only  process  now  going  on. 

There  remain  two  other  tiny  members  of  the  group.  Otter  and  Walrus  islands, 
each  about  6  miles  off  the  shores  of  Saint  Paul ;  but  their  geologic  story  is  so  similar 
to,  aud  so  identified  with,  that  of  their  greater  neighbor  that,  for  tlie  sake  of  bit*vity, 
its  recital  is  omitted. 

There  are  two  fragments  of  paleontologic  evidence  connected  with  tlie  islands 
which,  as  they  have  been  used  by  writers,  demand  a  cautionary  word.  The  tusk 
of  a  mammoth  was  found  in  the  sands  of  Northetist  point  on  Saint  Paul  island,  and 
the  tooth  of  one  is  rei)orted  as  coming  from  the  shores  of  Saint  George.  As  there 
w  not  a  foot  of  earth  ujkju  either  island,  save  that  which  has  resulted  from  the 
•leconiposition  of  the  native  roi'k  and  the  decay  of  vegetatirm,  the  value  of  such 
testimony  is  questionable. 

Small  as  the  Pribilofs  are,  they  afford  ground  for  differences  of  opinion,  In 
writing  of  these  island.s,  Mr.  John  Muirf  has  said  that  they  "api)ear  in  general 


•"Our  Arotic  Province,"  p.  227. 

t".\rctle  Cruise  of  the  Revenuf  Cuttor  '('<u-vviu,'  IHMl:  Ntitos  ami  Obsfrvation.**,'*  p.  I4(i. 
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views  from  the  sea  as  mere  storm-beaten  remnants  of  a  once  continuous  land,  waited 
into  bluffs  around  their  shores  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  all  their  upper  sur- 
faces planed  down  by  a  heavy  oversweei)ing  ice  sheet  and  slightly  roughened  hen 
and  there  with  low  ridges  and  hillocks  that  alternate  with  shallow  valleys.  Nono 
of  these  features,  so  far  as  I  [he]  could  discover,  without  opportunity  for  close  ftl>- 
servation,  showed  any  traces  of  local  glaciation  or  of  volcanic  action  subsequent  t«- 
the  i)eriod  of  universal  glaciation." 

It  is  hardlv  necessarv  to  state  that  this  view  of  the  islands  does  not  lu-cord  witi» 
my  brief  r^suni^  of  their  origin  and  career. 

Told  in  a  sentence  or  two,  the  history  of  the  Pribilof  islands  is  this :  In  yt^v-x- 
Pliocene  time  they  were  formed  by  successive  outflows  of  basaltic  material ;  .Saint 
Paul  and  its  two  tiny  companions  remain  as  created,  save  where  destructivp  and 
ijonstructive  agencies  have  been  and  still  are  at  work  on  the  shore  margins ;  after 
its  creation  by  a  similar  volcanic  process,  iSaint  (ieorge  was  modified  by  orographic 
movement  that  revealed  a  portion  of  the  sea  floor,  and  then  began  the  work  <»f 
annihilation  which  has  since  continued. 

The  tendency  of  the  evidence  gathered  is  toward  a  synchronous  creation  nf  all 
the  islands  of  the  group,  but  no  indisputable  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  concliu^iu* 
argument  could  l)e  obtained. 

The  last  paper  of  the  day  was  on — 

SOME    NEW    FOSSIL   FISHES    FROM   THE   CLEVELAND  SHALE. 
BY   E.    W.   CLAY  POLE   ASD   W.   CLARK. 

The  fossils  were  exhibited  and  discussed. 

The  following  invitation  was  announced : 

The  Fellows  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  are  invited,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  colleagues  of  Dr.  Orton  in  the  Ohio  State  University, 
to  lunch  at  the  Columbus  Club  to-morrow,  Thursday,  at  12.30  p.  m. 

Announcement  was  again  made  of  the  dinner  at  the  Neil  House  in  the 
evening,  and  the  Society  adjourned  for  the  day. 


Session  of  Thursday,  December  31. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Edward  Orton,  in  reply  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  Wednesday  morning,  as  follows : 

VolnmhuH,  Ohio,  Dec.  ,iO,  1891. 
Professor  H.  L.  Fairchild, 

Secretary  Geological  Society, 

ColumbuH,  Obio. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  deeply  .sensible  of  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Anierit'a 

as  exprt»sped  in  the  resolutions  touching  my  present  disabilitv,  which  were  for- 
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wanle<l  to  me  this  day,  and  I  desire  you  to  convey  to  the  Society  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  it«  sympathy  and  goo<l  wishes. 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  tell  you  my  inability  to  add  anytliing  whatever  to  the 
pleasure  or  profit  of  the  Columbus  meeting,  to  which  I  have  been  looking  forward 
with  high  exi)ectations  for  the  last  six  months. 

I  rejoice  with  you  in  everj"^  addition  that  is  being  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
American  geology.  I  count  it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute even  in  the  humblest  degree  to  its  advancement,  but  no  one  realizes  more 
distinctly  than  1  do  at  this  time  how  small  a  part  the  contributions  of  even  the 
most  gifted  member  of  our  profession  make  to  the  wide  and  ever  widening  river  of 
our  knowledge.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  our  work  so  far  is 
mainly  limited  to  the  headsprings  of  the  river. 

I  clase  with  the  sentiment,  "The  Geological  Society  of  America,  entoperpetna." 
Very  truly  yours,  Edward  Orton. 

The  first  paper  read  was  entitled : 

THE   GULF  OF   MEXICO   AS  A   MEASURE   OP   ISOSTASY. 

BV    W   J    MCGEE. 

lAbMract.'] 

The  term  "isostasy  "  was  coined  by  Dutton  to  denote  a  condition  of  static  equi- 
librium in  the  terrestrial  crust,  in  virtue  of  which  areas  of  degradation  rise  and 
areas  of  deposition  sink.    The  earlier  data  on  which  the  doctrine  of  isostasy 
depends  were  indirect^  i.  e.,  they  were  inferences  from  ancient  fonuations  and  old 
surfaces ;  but  it  is  now  found  that  the  modern  continental  movements  affecting 
areas  of  deposition  yield  direct  data  sustaining  the  doctrine.    Such  data  may  be 
either  qiuinlUtUhr,  when  the  rate  of  movement  is  measured,  or  qualitative^  when 
movement  is  ascertained  but  not  measured.    The  most  trustworthy  measured  ex- 
amples are  (1)  the  Netherland  coast,  which  has  been  under  observation  for  amil- 
lenium  and  which  is  subsiding  beneiith  the  sediments  of  the  Rhine  and  its  neighbors 
at  a  rate  varying  from  0.09  to  0.75  meter  per  century,  the  mean  since  1732  l)eing  0.26 
meter;  and  (2)  the  New  Jersey  coast,  which  is  subsiding  beneath  the  sediments  of 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  per  century.    Scarcely  less 
(leoiHive  evidence  of  subsidence,  though  at  unmeasured  rates,  is  yielded  by  every 
noteworthy  deposition  tnict  of  the  globe  (exclusive  of  Africa,  where  the  data  are 
inadequate),  including  the  embouchures  of   the  Amitzon,  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
Ilwang-ho,  la  Plata,  the  European  rivers  embouching  into  the  Black  and  Azof  seas, 
the  Volga  and  Ural,  the  Syr  Daria  and  Amu  Daria  (together  feeding  the  Aral  sea), 
the  Ganges  and  Bramaputra,  the  "Five  Rivers"  headed  by  the  Indus,  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  the  Po  and  its  neighbors,  and  the  Mississippi.    On  reviewing  this  evi- 
dence it  apix^ars  that  every  consideralile  deposition  tract  l)eyond  the  reach  of  Pleis- 
t<H*ene  glaciation,  vulcanism  and  orogeny  is  subsiding ;  that,  other  things  equal  and 
*>  far  as  the  data  are  available  and  reliable,  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  proiwrtionalto 
the  relative  areas  of  degradaticm  and  deposition ;  and  that,  other  things  equal  and 
w)  far  as  the  data  are  available  and  reliable,  the  subsidence  is  proportional  to  the 
aitivity  of  the  rivers  in  the  correlative  degra<lation  tracts.    So  the  direct  data  con- 
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ceminp  isostasy  derived  from  the  geologic  record  are  supplemented  by  a  trust- 
worthy body  of  direct  <iata  derived  from  the  phyniography  of  the  earth  in  \u 
prt»Kent  condition  ;  and  the  direct  data  are  HUj)erior  to  most  of  the  indirect  in  that 
they  are  Husceptible  of  relative,  and  in  Home  instances  ponitive,  evaluation. 

The  (4ulf  of  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  fortunately  situated  deiwsition  tracts  of 
the  globe  for  the  measurement  of  isostatic  subsidence  in  that  it  is  a  nearly  close<l 
land-rimmed  basin  of  considemble  arcni  fed  by  drainage  from  a  many  times  larger 
degradation  tnu»t ;  and,  moreover,  the  sedimentation  is  not  confined  to  a  single 
delta,  but  is  distributed  in  simple  and  easily  ascertained  fashion.  Now,  the  (Jnlf 
coast  has  only  recently  Ix^en  'surveyed  with  precision,  and  the  surveys  have  not 
lx»en  repeated  in  such  way  as  to  give  quantitative  rate  measurements  of  movement ; 
but  the  physiographic  evidence  of  subsidence  is  unmistakable  and  indicates  a  mean 
rate  not  less,  and  probably  more,  than  a  foot  per  century.  This  rate  is  somewliat 
less  than  the  estimated  degradational  transfer  of  material  recjuires.  Moreover,  the 
l>hysiographic  indications  of  subsidence  vary  in  strength  about  different  part.<  of 
the  coa.*«t ;  they  are  weakest  in  the  northeast,  where  the  affluents  are  short  and 
feeble ;  stronger  in  the  northwest,  where  the  afiluents  are  longer  and  more  potent ; 
strongest  in  the  north  al)out  the  delta  of  the  chief  river  of  the  continent.  In  brief, 
if  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  be  considered  as  a  unit,  its  shores  ai)iH»ar  to  be  subsiding 
about  a«  rapidly  as  isostasy  demands ;  and  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  dej)<>si- 
tion  tracts,  the  local  rates  of  subsidence  appear  to  be  delicately  adjusted  to  the  lo<^d 
rates  of  dei)osition.  Accordingly,  the  data  yielded  by  this  fortunately  situatcii 
deposition  tract  indicate  that  throughout  the  vast  geologic  province  of  southea»*t- 
ern  North  America  iwwtasy  is  probably  perfect,  i.  e.,  that  land  and  sea  ))ottoui  an* 
here  in  a  state  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  so  delicately  adjuste<l  that  any  transfer 
of  load  produces  a  precisely  equivalent  defonnation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  later  formations  of  the  Cfulf  province  (notably  the 
Columbia  and  Lafayette  formations)  represent  continental  oscillations  reachin«: 
several  hundred  feet  in  amplitude.  Now  in  contrasting  these  great  oscillations 
with  the  gentle  modern  movement  of  the  coast,  they  are  found  to  differ  widely : 
the  m<xiern  subsidence  is  a  gentle  wari)ing  in  such  direction  as  to  deepen  the  bfli»in 
and  gradually  submerge  its  perimeter,  while  the  old  oscillations  were  wide-s])refld 
and  involved  both  sea-bottom  and  continent ;  the  modem  movement  is  slight  and 
commensurate  with  the  simple  and  uniform  processes  of  erosion  and  sedimentation, 
while  the  old  movements  were  cataclvsmic  and  utterlv  transcended  the  influence  of 
rain  and  rivers.  Accordingly,  while  the  modern  movements  give  a  tK»tter  measure 
than  has  been  obtained  elsewhere  of  the  efficiency  of  degradational  transfer  of 
matter  as  a  cause  of  deformation,  the  movements  recorded  in  the  Columbia  ami 
Lafiiyette  formations  were  of  so  much  greater  amplitude  that  they  may  not  l)o 
referred  to  a  similar  cause ;  therefore  in  this  province,  as  in  others,  it  become? 
necessary  to  discriminate  the  two  clas.'^es  of  earth  movements  elsewhere  calleii 
res|)ectively  nnteadeiit  and  romeqiieiit  80  the  modern  province  measures  the  com- 
petence of  isostas^%  the  ancient  province  its  incompetence;  the  modern  <fulf  illus- 
trates the  magnitude,  the  ancient  (Julf  the  minitude  of  isostatic  deformation  a.sa 
means  of  continent-making. 

Although  isostatic  action  alone  is  incompetent  to  explain  the  great  continental 
oscillations  attending  the  deposition  and  degradation  of  the  (^olumbia  and  Ijafayettc 
fonnations,  certain  i)eculiarities  in  these  oscillations  maybe  hypotheti<'allyexplaine<l 
through  the  doctrine  of  isostasy.     During  the  low-level  periods  represented  by  the 
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tIeiHjsition  of  the  ( ■ulumbia  and  Lafayette  formations  and  during  the  high-level 
|H»rioda  represented  by  the  degradation  of  both  these  formations,  the  continent  wan 
warped  in  curiously  consistent  fashion ;  during  both  low-level  periods  there  was 
an  axis  of  maximum  subsidence  approximately  marked  by  the  cities  of  Charleston 
and  Memphis  and  an  axis  of  mininuim  subsidence  approximately  marked  by  cape 
Hatteras ;  and  during  both  high-level  i)eriods  the  C'harleston-Memphis  axis  was  one 
of  inaxinmm  uplift,  and  the  Hatteras  axis  one  of  mininmm  uplift — i.  <?.,  the  former 
axis  wtu<  one  of  maximum  and  the  latter  of  minimum  movement  throughout  the 
oscillations.  Xow,  this  warping  is  so  related  to  the  varying  configuration  and  un- 
ec|iial  <lensity  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  continent  as  to  suggest  that  it  wa^ 
produced  by  changes  in  stresses  growing  out  of  the  varying  degrees  of  submergence. 
If  the  hypothesis  be  established,  the  elRciency  of  isostatic  action  will  become  so 
extended  as  to  demand  recognition  among  the  more  imiwrtant,  though  always 
secondary  (or  consequent),  agencies  of  mountain-building  and  continent-lifting."* 

A  spirited  discussion  followed  the  reading];  of  the  paper,  participated 
in  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  E.  W.  Claypole,  I.  C.  White  and  the  author.  Pro- 
fessor White  remarked : 

My  studies  of  the  valleys  of  certain  rivers  in  the  Appalachian  region  have  led  to 
similar  conclusions  concerning  the  susceptibility  of  the  terrestrial  crust  to  changing 
loa<ls.  Seveml  instances  of  warping  apparently  caused  by  subsidence  due  to  load- 
ing Iiave  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  North  8us(piehanna  valley  Ix^tween  Pittston 
and  Bloomsburg  being  a  conspicuous  example. 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  : 

The  communication  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  in  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  limitations  of  isostatic  action.  The  phenomena  of  orogeny  and  epei- 
rogeny  are  too  complex  for  complete  explanation  by  the  single  cause  of  loading  and 
unloading,  whit^h  are  really  conservative  processes ;  and  research  concerning  the 
primary  causes  is  fiicilitated  by  definition  of  those  of  secondary  character. 

Professor  Claypole  remarked : 

While  force<l  to  express  admiration  for  the  exhaustive,  able  and  eloquent  state- 
ment just  presented,  I  am  impelled  also  to  point  out  certain  objections  to  the  theory 
that  given  areas  sink  because  of  loading,  while  contiguoiw  areas  rise  because  of  un- 
loading. If  the  theory  were  true,  the  coordinated  process  would  tend  to  keep  rivers 
and  other  geographic  feiitures  imlefinitely  in  their  places,  while  in  reality  they  are 
constantly  shifting.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  this  theory  the  true  order  of  the 
prf)cesses  is  reversed ;  that  in  point  of  fact  areas  or  deposition  become  such  by 
reason  of  subsidence,  and  that  contiguous  aretis  are  degraded  because  of  elevation. 
Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  pr^>ves  too  much — that  the  subsidence  of 
the  Xetherland  and  New  Jersey  coasts  is  too  great  to  be  pnxluced  by  the  relatively 
slight  deposition  now  ttiking  place  on  the  sea  bottoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
theory  feils  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  great  features  of  the  earth^s  sur&ce  as 
the  (xulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  mountains  ;  so  that  some  more  general  forces 
would  seem  to  Ix;  required  to  ex])lain  the  movements  of  continents  ami  sea  bottoms. 
A  theory  that  needs  to  be  eked  out  with  another  seems  sui^rfluous.    Moreover, 
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the  argument  that  the  subsidence  advances  in  proi)ortion  to  the  loa<l  imiKjHe*!  i> 
untenable,  because,  whatever  the  amount  of  deprepsion  may  l)e,  the  cavity  will  W 
filled  if  sediment  be  sufficiently  abundant  and  cannot  be  more  than  fiUe<l  under 
any  conditions.  In  many  known  cases  also  subsidence  has  ceased  just  when  the 
load  was  greatest,  the  cavity  being  full. 

Professor  Emerson  said : 

The  communication  bears  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Pleii^tocene  ri1>- 
mergen<-e  of  many  northern  lands  was  due  to  the  weight  of  ice-sheets  lai<l  down 
over  the«e  lands,  and  would  seem  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  except  tliat  it  fiiil?= 
to  explain  why  the  sinking  lagged  so  long  behind  the  loading. 

Mr.  McGee  rejoined : 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  i)ai)er  is  to  define  the  limitations  of  isostatic  actit«n 
and  to  show  that  this  cause  is  incompetent  to  produce  the  grander  fwitures  of  the 
earth's  surface  exemplified  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  other 
continents  and  seas — i.  e.,  features  due  to  the  movements  classed  as  antecedent,— 
yet  that  it  is  competent  to  produce  such  minor  warping  of  the  terrestrial  cnist  ^ 
that  displayed  by  the  i)re8ent  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  by  ancient  forma- 
tions in  many  jmrts  of  the  world.  The  fact  of  subsidence  at  a  rate  proiKjrtioned  to 
the  length  and  activity  of  the  tributary  rivers  in  every  important  deiwsition  tract 
of  the  globe  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  to  me  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  the  length  of 
the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon  or  the  Indus  is  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  it* 
delta  is  sinking.  The  Xetherland  and  New  Jersey  coasts  are  indeed  subsiding 
rapidly ;  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  reason  of  geographic  conditions,  inclmi- 
ing  not  only  the  configuration  of  cosusts  but  the  action  of  tides  and  currents,  se<li- 
mentation  is  in  both  cAses  confined  to  areas  far  smaller  than  those  of  degradation. 
The  theory  of  isostacy  indeed  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  the  i>ersistency  of  rivers 
and  even  of  continents  and  oceans,  but  no  more  strongly  than  the  facte  of  geology. 
Rivers  are  the  most  i^ersistent  features  of  the  earth,  and  the  tendency  of  rvcent 
research  is  to  indicate  the  long,  though  not  endless,  persistence  of  the  grander  geo- 
graphic features. 

The  second  paper  of  the  day  was  on — 

PRE-GLACIAL   DRAINACIK   OF   SUMMIT   COUNTY,   OHIO. 

BY    E.    W.   CLAY  POLE. 

Remarks  were  offered  by  W.  H.  Sherzer,  G.  F.  Wright  and  G.  K.  Gilbert. 
The  following  i)apers  were  next  read : 

.     OHSEIIVATIONS   RELATING   TO   THE    FORMATION    OF    LAKE   GENEVA, 

SWITZERLAND. 

BY   (i.    FREDERICK    WRIGHT. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  charts  and  diagrams. 
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SUPPOSED   IXTERGLACIAL   SHELL-BEDS   IN   SHROl^HIRE,   ENGLAND. 

BY   G.   FREDERICK   WRIGHT. 

Much  light  has  recently  been  shed  upon  the  rondition  of  the  British  isles  during 
the  glacial  period.  The  ice  which  covered  so  large  a  portion  of  them  proceeded! 
fn.)ni  four  grand  centers. 

(1)  The  first  center  was  Scandinavia.  After  ha\'ing  moved  across  the  shallow 
IkmI  of  North  sea,  the  ice  from  this  center  reached  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
from  FlainlH)ro  head  to  Yannouth,  and  advanced  westward  to  a  line  connecting 
Flaiiiboro  with  I^ondon,  covering  Holderness  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Lincoln, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  counties.  The  western  limit,  however,  was  quite 
irregular;  but  Scandinavian  bowlders  are  definitely  recognized  at  various  places 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  North  of  Bridlington,  Scandinavian  ice  was 
prevented  from  reaching  the  coast  by  the  glacier-shed  eastward  from  Scotland  and 
the  northern  uplands  of  England,  whicli  jmrtly  preoccupied  the  ground. 

(2)  The  mountain  plateau  in  northern  Wales,  of  which  Arenig,  Mawr  and  Snow- 
<loii  are  tlie  culminating  points,  was  a  second  center  from  which  ice  advanced  into 
England,  moving  eastward  as  far  as  Birmingham,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 
This  is  evidenced  by  an  interesting  line  of  bowlders  extending  nearly  north  and 
south,  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  movement  of  the  great  Welsh  glacier.  This 
line  of  bowlders  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Litchfield  through  Birmingham  and 
southward  to  Bromsgrove.  Not  only  are  most  of  these  bowlders  definitely  trace- 
able to  the  Welsh  mountains,  but  near  Litchfield  some  have  been  found  which 
were  brought  from  the  Wrekin,  the  remnants  of  a  Silurian  mountain  near  Welling- 
ton in  Shropshire,  and  about  one-third  of  the  distance  between  Litchfield  and 
Arenig. 

I'ntil  quite  recently  it  has  been  a  puzzling  circumstance  that  the  glacial  de[x«its 
of  western  Staffordshire  and  northern  Shropshire  were  characterized  not  by  Welsh 
l)Owlders  but  by  lx)wlder8  that  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  Lake  district  in  England 
and  to  the  southwestern  portion  of  Scotland.  Shap  granite  from  Westmoreland 
and  granite  from  the  Criffel  mountains  north  of  Sol  way  firth  abound  in  great 
numbers  in  the  till  of  this  area.  It  is  in  the  glacial  deposits  at  Ketley,  near  Wel- 
lington, that  Mr.  Prentiss  Baldwin  and  myself  succeeded  in  finding  the  shell-bed 
from  which  the  accompanying  specimens  were  obtained.  As  identified  for  me  by 
Professor  Albert  A.  Wright,  the  shells  are  as  follows : 

Xasm  rethuldfa;  one  specimen.    Common  in  England  and  France ;  also  fossil  from 

the  Miocene  throughout  EuroiKi. 
Turriielln  {Communis^) ;  many  specimens.    Smaller  than  the  average  but  similar 

in  sculpture  (Britain  has  only  one  species  of  Tarr'tUiiaj  viz,  Communis). 
DndalUnn  ;  one  sixjcimen  (tubular). 
Larina  ?  ;  one  valve. 
Fi-agments  of  ribbed  Cardita  (possibly  Cardium). 

These  specimens  were  near  together  in  a  gravelly  stratum  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  which  was  underlain  by  a  sandy  deposit  2o  or  30  feet  thick  and  overlain  by 
from  10  to  15  feet  of  true  till,  containing  scratched  pebbles  and  small  l)owlders  in 
abundance,  the  bowlders  being  all  either  from  the  Lake  district  or  from  southern 
Si-otlan<l.    The  pit  in  which  this  section  was  shown  has  been  extensively  worked 
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to  obtain  the  underlyiuK  sand,  but  nowhei-e  did  we  see  the  stratum  upon  which  tin- 
sand  rested,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  s])eak  from  observation  of  it«  nature ;  but 
from  the  distribution  of  AVelsh  bowlders  in  the  vicinity  of  Binningham  already 
mentioned  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  AV^elsh  ice  had  moved  over  this  area  pr^viou'? 
to  the  invasion  of  glaciers  which  started  from  southern  Scotland,  They  are  theiv- 
fore  without  doubt  what  would  properly  be  called  iuterglacial  beds.  Their  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  as  given  me  by  Dr.  CVosskey  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Martin,  who  aciv>m- 
panied  us  on  the  trip  and  conducted  us  to  the  locality,  is  in  round  numbers  o4X» 
feet.  The  Wrekin,  two  or  three  miles  away,  is  a  solitary  peak  in  the  Severn  valley, 
rising  l,3.*io  feet  alxjve  the  sea.  In  other  localities  of  the  vicinity  Dr.  Crosskey  had 
found  shells  having  a  more  arctic  character  than  thes^in  glacial  dejKMiit*  of  similar 
character  alx>ut  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  these  shell-beds  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  still 
more  general  view  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  do  this  since 
the  explanation  of  this  dejwsit  is  doubtless  closely  connected  with  that  of  similar 
deposits  found  at  still  higher  levels,  namely,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,100  feet  at 
Macclesfield,  a  few  miles  south  of  Manchester,  and  at  1,400  feet  near  Moel  Try&en. 
on  the  northwestern  flank  of  Snowdon  in  Wales.  On  glancing  at  an  on^niphic 
map  of  England,  it  appears  that  between  the  northern  part  of  the  Welsh  high- 
lands and  the  southern  projection  of  the  Pennine  chain  in  England  there  inter- 
venes a  valley,  alx)ut  70  miles  wide,  known  as  the  vale  of  Chester,  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  which  is  nowhere  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  shell- 
beds  under  consideration  occur  near  the  head  of  the  Severn  valley  at  just  alwui 
the  same  height  as  the  water-parting  l)etween  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Dee.  A  careful  collection  of  facts  made  by  Professor  Percy  F.  Kendall  concerning 
the  distribution  of  Lake  district  and  Scottish  Ix^wlders  makes  it  clear  that  the  vale 
of  Chester  was  occupied  by  the  eastern  branch  of  a  confluent  glacier  which  fille<l 
the  Irish  sea,  receiving  vast  contributions  of  ice  from  the  two  remaining  centeiv 
of  glacial  dispersion  referriMl  to  above,  namely,  (3)  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Scotland  and  northern  England,  and  (4)  Ireland. 

Bowlders  fmm  the  Lake  district  in  England  moved  westward  into  Morecambe 
bay,  where  they  were  met  by  the  movement  from  Scotland ;  while  in  the  mean- 
time glaciers  from  Ireland  j^ushed  eastward  into  the  Irish  sea  until  the  whole  liasin 
north  of  Wales  was  at  length  flUed  with  ice  under  suflicient  head  to  abut  again.«t 
the  Welsh  mountains  and  to  push  upward  uix)n  their  northern  flanks  to  a  height 
of  more  than  1,400  feet.  But  the  main  mass  of  ice  was  divided  by  the  obstnictioii 
and  flowed  in  two  streams,  the  one  over  Anglesea  on  the  west  into  Saint  Georgt' 
channel  to  an  indefinite  distance,  the  other  on  the  east  through  the  vale  of  Chester 
ahiiost  to  Birmingham,  occupying  the  area  already  described  as  covered  by  Iwwliien* 
from  northern  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  this  movement  which  deposited  tho 
till  at  Ketley  and  which,  1  believe,  brought  along  from  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  K^n 
the  shells  which  were  there  fouml  bv  Mr.  Baldwin.  This  is  the  theorv  advoc:ate<l 
by  the  late  Prt:)fessor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis  to  account  for  the  shell  dej)Osits  found 
at  Macclesfield  and  M(Kd  Trvfaen. 

The  considerations  supporting  this  view  art*  numerous:  First,  such  shell-bedi»  in 
glacial  deposits  are  strictly  confined  to  areas  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  glacial 
ice  which  had  previously  moved  over  shallow  sea-bottoms.  At  Ketley  the  bowlders 
in  the  upi)er  till  all  came  from  southwestern  Scotland  or  the  I^ke  district  in  Enc- 
land_l)y  way  of  the  Irish  .»«ea.    Simihir  shell-beds  found  in  the  glacial  rleixisitsof 
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eastern  England  are  confincKl  to  the  area  invaded  by  Scandinavian  ice  which  niove<l 
across?  the  North  sea  lK>ttoiu ;  and  between  Flaniboro  head  and  BridHn^on  tlu'rt* 
is  very  clear  evidence  that  portions  of  the  old  sea-bottom  were  pushed  up  by  the 
iiv  to  a  height  of  nearly  300  feet.  Such  an  instance  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
l^mpliigh  in  the  till  overlying  the  chalk  bluffs  near  Flamlx)ro.  Here  it  was  clear 
that  a  mass  of  clay,  including  flhells,  liad  been  pushed  along  and  drawn  out  by  the 
dilferential  motion,  and  in  some  cases  shells  were  found  in  the  clay  with  the  con- 
cave side  down,  but  filled  with  sand,  which  ha<l  serveti  to  make  it  a  compact  mass 
cajmble  of  moving  like  any  other  j)ebble.  These  actual  instiinces  observed  by  Mr. 
I^iniphigh  go  very  far  to  remove  the  antecedent  objections  which  every  one  wouhl 
at  first  naturally  urge  to  the  theory.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  till  at  Moel 
Tryfaen,  at  Macclesfield  and  at  Ketley,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
nmtainH  numerous  fragments  of  shells  of  the  species  found  in  the  shell-beds.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  they  could  be  collected  into  thin  beds  by  local  currents 
of  water  that  must  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  melting  of  the  glacial  'wo 
which  we  know  to  have  covered  the  locality  where  they  were  found. 

Secondly,  the  shells  in  most  of  these  beds  do  not  represent  any  definite  fauna. 
The  forms  associated  represent  those  living  in  cold  water  side  by  side  with  those 
living  in  warm  water,  and  rock-haunting  siwcies  with  sand  or  nmd  loving  species. 
On  the  Isle  of  Man,  Professor  Kendall  has  found  in  the  glacial  drift  of  the  north- 
ern shore  representatives  of  Xassa  terrain,  Brocchi,  a  moUusk  which  is  now  charac- 
terii<tic  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  cannot  endure  even  the  present  temj)erate 
climate  of  the  Irish  channel.  It  certainly  could  not  have  endured  the  rigors  of  a 
glacial  climate,  even  with  the  supjmsed  amelioration  during  the  so-called  inter- 
glacial  epoch.  The  species,  however,  lived  in  the  Irish  sea  during  the  Pliocene 
I)eriod.  On  the  theory  that  the  shells  were  pushed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  the  arlvancing  ice,  this  and  all  similar  cases  are  readily  accounted  for. 

Thirdly,  out«de  of  the  area  in  England  which  was  not  readied  by  glacial  drift 
there  is  a  noteworthy  absence  of  all  the  signs  of  submergence.  "  There  are  no  tnie 
sea  l)eaches,  no  cliffs  or  sea-worn  caves,  no  bamacle-en(;nisted  rocks  or  rocks  bored 
by  PhoUiR  or  Saxicaiay  Xor  are  any  shells  found  in  post-T(»rtiar>*  deiM)sit«  any- 
where except  in  the  area  covered  by  ice  which  is  known  to  have  moved  over  a 
sea-I>ottom.  This  is  incredible  if  the  subsidence  supposed  to  have  taken  place  rinUIy 
cxrurred,  since  there  must  then  have  l)een  numerous  deep  and  (juiet  Qords  specially 
fit  to  harbor  vast  colonies  of  marine  creatures,  as  such  places  are  known  to  do  at 
the  present  day.  In  southern  England  the  residuary  soil  upon  the  surface  lK)th  of 
the  granite  bosses  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  and  over  large  areas  of  the  chalk  country 
demonstrate  the  long-continued  freedom  of  that  area  from  subsidence.  Xor  are 
*here  any  |K)8itive  evidences  of  su])sidence  of  more  than  200  or  :}00  ft»et  in  S<'otland, 
if  even  so  much  as  that. 

There  would  seem  to  remain,  therefore,  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  shell-bed 
at  Ketlev  except  on  the  theory  of  Professor  Ix^wis  tliat  thev  wei-e  pushed  along 
with  other  transi)orted  material  by  the  Irish  sea  glacier.  If  one  incpiin's  further 
into  the  more  si)ecific  proces.Hes  by  which  the  underlying  sand  was  deposite<l  and 
the  overlying  till  spread  over  it,  it  is  hnpossible  to  give  more  than  a  tentative  ex- 
planation. The  recent  studies  of  the  Alaskan  glaciers  by  Professor  Reid,  Mr.  Cush- 
iiiK  ami  Mr.  Russell  show  us  how  complicated  are  the  (leposits  near  the  front  of  a 
srreat  glacier.  The  ice  itself  becomes  covered  with  debris  and  forms  barriers  and 
furnishes  at  cmce  botli  the  margins  of  small  lakes  and  stix»ams  an<l  the  water  and 
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silt  to  fill  them ;  so  that  on  a  temporary  advance  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  even 
in  an  open  valley  all  sorts  of  deposits  may  take  plai-e  in  rapid  i^uccehsion. 

The  hearing  of  these  discoveries  concerning  the  elevated  shell-lKHis  in  the  gWa] 
deposits  of  England  is  very  significant  with  reference  Uy  the  general  theory  of  an 
interglacial  period.  In  fact,  the  principal  necessity  for  the  supposition  of  an  inter- 
glacial  period  in  England  disap])ears  with  this  explanation.  So  far  as  theevideiuv 
goes,  the  glacial  period  in  England  seems  to  have  been  a  grand  unity,  characteriztti 
only  by  minor  episodes  and  by  periods  of  the  prevalence,  first,  of  the  ice  moviuj: 
from  Scandinavia  and  the  Welsh  mountains  and,  secondly,  of  that  which  prtx^e^ktl 
more  slowly  from  the  sources  of  the  great  Irish-sea  glacier.  There  is  now  lefl  n«^ 
sufficient  reason  for  interi)08ing  a  vast  interglacial  subsidence  between  the  preva- 
lence of  the  ice  coming  from  the  first  centers  mentioned  and  that  coming  frr>ui  the 
other  two.  Tiie  upper  till  and  the  lower,  so  far  as  found  in  England,  is  probaMy 
the  product  not  of  two  distinct  glacial  periods,  but  of  minor  episodes  in  a  single 
period. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess  and  visited  the  Columbus  Club  in  accep- 
tance of  the  invitation  extended  the  previous  day  by  the  colleague?*  of 
Dr.  Edward  Orton.  * 


At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Society  reassembled. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon,  read  by  W  J  McGee  in  the  absence  of 
the  author,  was  entitled — 

THE   CHAMPLAIN   SUBMERGKN(^E. 
BY    WARREN   I'PHAM. 

(Abstract.) 

Marine  fossils  in  beds  overlying  the  glacial  drift  prove  that  the  northeastern  ^^rt 
of  North  America  stood  lower  than  now  in  the  Champlain  epoch — that  is,  the  tiiiu" 
of  departure  of  the  last  ice-sheet.  This  depression,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  pn)- 
<luced  by  the  vast  weight  of  the  ice,  was  bounded  on  the  south  approximately  l>y 
a  line  drawn  from  near  the  city  of  New  York  northeastward  to  Boston  and  ouwanl 
through  Nova  Scotia.  When  the  ice-sheet  was  being  withdrawn  from  this  region 
the  country  south  of  this  line  stood  somewhat  higher  than  now,  ais  is  shown  by  the 
channels  of  streams  that  flowed  away  from  the  melting  ice  and  ran  across  tlir 
modified  drift  plains  which  form  the  southern  shores  of  Long  island,  Martha'?- 
Vineyard,  Nantucket  and  cai)e  Cod.  A  subsequent  depre-ssion  of  the  land  tliere» 
continuing  perhaps  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time,  has  brought  the  sea  intu 
these  old  river  courses ;  but  north  and  northwest  of  this  line  the  land  at  the  time 
of  recession  of  the  ice-sheet  was  lower  than  now  and  the  coast  and  estuaries  wore 
more  submerged  by  the  sea.  Fossiliferous  beds  of  modified  drift,  supplied  fr(»m 
the  melting  ice-sheet  and  resting  on  the  till,  show  that  the  vertical  amount  of  the 
marine  submergence  when  the  ice-s^heet  <lisappeared  was  10  to  25  feet  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Pk>8ton  ami  nortliea«twanl  tf»  c&yie  Ann  ;  about  150  foet  in  tlie  vi<!inity  of  Forts- 
uiouth,  New  HampHhire  ;  from  150  to  about  1^00  feet  along  the  coast  of  Maine  an<l 
southern  New  Brunswick ;  about  40  feet  on  the  north weHtern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
thence  increasing  westward  to  200  feet  in  the  Bay  of  ChaleurK,  :»75  feet  in  the  Saint 
I^wrence  valley  opiKisite  the  Saguenay,  and  520  feet  at  Montreal ;  ;>l)0  to  400  feet, 
increasing  from  south  to  north,  along  the  basin  of  lake  Champlain  ;  about  275  feet 
at  O^densburg,  and  450  feet  near  the  city  of  Ottawa ;  300  to  500  feet  on  the  country 
southwest  of  James  bay ;  in  Labrador  little  at  the  south,  but  increa*«ing  northward 
to  1,500  feet  at  Nachvak,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  and  in  northern  (rreenland 
and  Grinnell  land  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet. 

Tliat  the  land  northward  from  Boston  was  m  much  lower  while  the  ice-sheet  was 
being  melted  away  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  fossil  mollusks  of  far  northern 
range,  including  I^da  areticn^  Gray,  which  is  now  found  living  only  in  arctic  seas 
where  they  receive  muddy  streams  from  existing  glaciers  and  from  the  Greenland 
ice-sheet.  This  species  is  plentiful  in  the  stratified  clays  resting  on  the  till  in  the 
Saint  I-Awrence  valley  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  extending  southward  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  But  it  is  known  that  the  land  was  elevated  from 
this  depression  to  alwut  its  present  height  before  the  sea  here  became  warm  and  the 
southern  mollusks,  which  exist  as  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  migrated 
thither,  for  these  southern  species  are  not  included  in  the  extensive  lists  of  tlie 
fossil  fiEtuna  found  in  the  beds  overlying  the  till. 

In  the  Saint  Lawrence  basin  these  marine  deposits  reach  to  the  southern  end  of 
lake  Champlain,  to  Ogdensburg  and  Brockville,  and  at  least  to  Pembroke  and  Allu- 
mette  island,  in  the  Ottawa  river,  about  75  miles  above  the  city  of  Ottawa.  The 
isthmus  of  Chiegnerto, connecting  Nova  Scotia  with  New  Bninswick,  was  submerged, 
and  the  sea  extended  50  to  100  miles  up  the  valleys  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick. 

From  the  Champlain  submergence  attending  the  departure  of  the  ice  the  land 
wa*«  raised  somewhat  higher  than  now ;  and  its  latest  movement  from  New  Jersey 
to  southern  Greenland  has  bt^n  a  moderate  depression.  The  vertical  amount  of 
this  ix)8t-glacial  elevation  above  the  present  height  and  of  the  recent  subsidence  on 
all  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  New  England  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  is 
known  to  have  ranged  from  10  feet  to  a  maximum  of  at  least  80  feet  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  as  is  attested  in  many  places  by  stumps  of  forests,  rootetl  where 
they  grew,  and  by  peat  beds  now  submerged  by  the  sea. 

At  the  time  of  final  melting  of  the  ice-sheet  this  region,  which  before  the  ice  age 
had  stoo<l  much  higher  than  now,  was  depressed,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  its 
sulisidence,  as  shown  by  marine  fossils  at  Montreal  and  northwestward  to  Hutlson 
Imy,  was  500  to  (>00  feet.  Subsequently  our  Atlantic  coast  has  been  re-elevated  to 
a  height  probably  101)  feet  gi*eater  than  now ;  and  during  the  recent  epoch  its  latest 
oscillation  has  been  again  downward,  as  when  it  was  ice-covered.  The  rate  of  de- 
pression since  the  discovery  of  America  has  probably  been  1  to  2  feet,  or  less,  in  a 
hundred  years.  In  the  basin  of  Hudson  bay,  however,  the  observations  of  Or.  Bell 
show  that  the  re-elevation  from  the  Champlain  submergence  is  still  in  progress,  its 
rate,  according  to  his  estimate,  reaching  probably  5  to  7  feet  during  each  century. 
Turning  to  the  glaciated  regions  of  Europe,  we  find  similarly  that  the  countries 
which  were  ice-covered,  after  having  been  much  higiier  before  the  ice  ac<*unm- 
lation,  as  shown  by  fjords,  were  depressed  somewhat  l^elow  their  present  height 
when  the  ice  disappeared.    The  supposed  great  submergence,  however,  up  to  1,200 
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anil  1,500  feet  or  more,  which  Imn  Iwen  claimeci  l)y  British  geologiKt^s  for  northern 
Wales,  northwestern  Kngland  and  a  part  of  Ireland,  on  the  evidence  of  marine 
shells  and  fragments  of  shells  in  ghurially  transi>orted  deposits,  is  shown  hy  Mt, 
(ioodchild,  I-*ewi8  and  others  to  he  nntenahle.  Indeed,  these  fossils,  not  lyinjriu 
the  plaee  where  they  were  livinjr,  give  no  piiwf  of  any  depression  of  the  Jand,simv 
they  have  hetMi  l)rought  l)y  eunents  of  the  ice-sht»et  moving  across  the  ]>ed  of  tho 
Irish  sea.  But  it  is  clearlv  known  hv  other  evidem-e,  as  rai«e<l  l)eache»  and  fossil- 
iferous  marine  sediments,  that  Ullage  portions  of  (freat  Britain  and  Ireland  wen- 
slightly  depressed  under  their  Inirden  of  ice  and  have  heen  since  uplifted  to  a  vor- 
tical extent  ranging  prohahly  up  to  a  maximum  of  ahout  JWO  feet. 

In  Scandinavia  the  valuahle  ohservations  and  studies  of  Baron  de  (iet»r  have 
supplied  lines  of  eijual  <lepression  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  melting  away  «^f 
the  ice.  Tliis  region  of  greatest  thickness  of  the  PiUroi)ean  ice-sheet  is  found  to 
have  been  depresscnl  to  an  increasing  extent  from  the  outer  j)ortione  toward  the 
interior.  The  lowest  limit  of  the  submergence,  at  the  southern  extremity  «»f 
Sweden,  is  no  more  than  70  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  and  in  northeastern 
Denmark  it  diminishes  to  zero;  but  northward  it  increases  to  an  observed  amount 
of  about  800  feet  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  latitude  *».'i*'. 
Along  the  coast  of  Norway  it  ranges  fnmi  200  feet  to  nearly  <KX)  feet,  excepting  far 
northward,  near  North  cai)e,  where  it  decreases  to  about  100  feet.  In  proportion 
with  this  observed  range  of  the  subsidence  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia,  its  amount 
in  the  center  of  the  country  was  probably  1,000  feet. 

A  very  interesting  history  of  the  i>o8t-glacial  oscillations  of  southern  Swnien 
has  ])een  also  asoei'tained  bv  Baron  de  (Icx^r,  which  seems  to  l)e  closelv  like  the 
I)Ost-glacial  moveuients  of  the  northeastern  l)order  of  Nortli  Amerii^.  As  on  onr 
Atlantic  coa.<*t,  the  uplift  from  the  Cham  plain  submei^nce  in  that  part  of  Swe<U'n 
raised  the  country  higher  than  now.  The  extent  of  this  uplift  api>earM  to  havi* 
bc»en  about  100  feet  on  the  art^a  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  cloaing  the  entrancv 
to  the  Baltic  sea,  which  became  for  some  time  a  great  fresh-water  lake.  After  this 
another  depression  of  that  region  ensued,  opening  a  deeper  passage  into  the  Baltic 
than  now,  giving  to  this  body  of  brackish  water  a  considenibly  higher  degree  of 
saltness  than  at  present,  with  the  admission  of  several  marine  moUusks,  m»tiibly 
Littorina  litorea,  L.,  which  are  found  fossil  in  the  beds  formed  during  this  second 
and  suialler  submergence,  but  are  not  living  in  the  Baltic  to-day.  TIuib  far  the 
movements  of  southern  Sweden  are  paralleled  by  the  post-glacial  oscillatioroi  of 
New  England  and  eastern  Canada ;  but  a  second  upliftiiig  of  this  part,  of  Sweden 
is  now  taking  place,  whereas  no  corresjionding  movement  has  l)egun  on  our  Atlantic 
border.  It  seems  to  Ik*  suggested,  however,  that  it  may  yet  ensue.  The  sul^sidence  ha^ 
ceased  or  l>ecome  exceedingly  slow  in  eastern  New  England,  while  it  still  continm* 
at  a  measurable  rate  in  New  Jersey,  0^\wi  Breton  island,  and  southern  Greenland. 

So  extensive  agreement  on  oi)posite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  oscillation?'  of 
the  land  while  it  was  ice-covered,  and  since  the  deimrture  of  the  ii^-sheetp,  Iw 
probably  resulted  from  similar  i^uses,  namely,  the  i)re8sure  of  the  ice-weight  and 
the  resilience  of  the  earth's  cnist  when  it  was  unburdened.  The  restoration  of 
isostatic  eciuilibrium  in  each  country  is  attended  by  minor  osinllations,  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  rei)ose  being  over-passed  by  the  early  reelevation  of  outer  iK»r- 
tions  of  each  of  these  great  glaciated  areas. 

In  view  of  this  harmony  in  the  epeirogenic  movements  of  the  two  continents' 
during  the  (Uncial,  Champlain,  and  Kecent  i)eriods,  it  seems  evident  that  tlieclnw? 
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of  the  Ifc  age  whh  not  lonj;  aj^i^,  j<«'>lo^ically  upeaking,  for  eqiiilibriuni  of  the 
<lwtiirt>ed  areas  ha«  not  yet  been  restored.  Furthermore,  the  close  parallelism  in 
tlie  stages  of  progress  towaM  repose  indicates  nearly  the  same  time  for  the  end  of 
the  Glacial  |)eriod  on  both  continents,  and  appn)ximate  synchronism  in  the  i>eu- 
dulum-like  series  of  iK>8t -glacial  oscillations. 

Kenmrks  were  made  by  B.  K.  Emerson. 

The  next  paper  was  presented  in  abstract  by  J.  S.  Diller — 

THE   ELEOUTE-SYENITE   OF   LITCHFIELD,  MAINE,  AND   HAWES'  HORNBLENDE- 
SYENITE   FROM   RED   HILL,    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

BY    W.   S.    BAYLEY. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  J.  E.  Wolff,  B.  K.  Emerson  and  J.  8. 
Diller.     It  is  printed  as  pages  281-252,  with  ])late  7,  of  this  volume. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  W  J  McGee,  the  author  being  absent : 

NOTE   ON 'THE    MIDDLETON    FORMATION   OF   TENNESSEE,    MISSISSIPPI   AND 

ALABAMA. 

BY   JA.MES   M.  SAFFORI). 

It  is  known  that  in  Septeniher  last  a  party  of  geologists  organized  and  carried  out 
an  expedition  having  for  its  obje(!t  the  reexamination  and  study  of  typical  sections 
in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  other  southwestern  states.  The  expedi- 
tion, organized  in  Washington  under  able  leadership,  was  a  most  successful  one 
and  will  be  long  rememhered  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded  all  meml)ers  of  the  party. 
Its  history  has  been  given  elsewhere,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  party  stopped  for  a  time  at  Oxford,  the  site  of  the  university  of  Mississippi. 
While  here  the  writer  caught  sight  of  some  i>eeuliar  rock  fragments  containing 
Eocene  shells,  which  he  thought  must  Iiave  come  from  localities  known  to  him  in 
Tennessee.  Dr.  Hilgard,  however,  who  was  one  of  the  party  and  near  at  hand, 
said  they  were  from  Mississippi,  antl  pointed  out  the  page  in  his  "  Agricultuiv 
and  Geology  of  Mississippi  *'  (18()0)  on  which  the  rock  from  which  they  cjime  is 
descri>>ed.  The  rock  is  that  indicattni  as  "  clay -sandstone,"  division  number  2  of 
the  section  on  page  112.  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  also  a  mein))er  of  ths  party,  informed 
us  that  the  same  fonnation  occurs  in  Alabama. 

Tlie  Tennes.see  rock  is  strikingly  like  that  of  Mi.ssissippi  and  could  not  be  told 
fi-om  it.  It  occuw  in  Tennessee,  in  Hardeman  county,  at  a  numljer  of  points.  One 
of  these  is  the  town  of  Middleton,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charlestx>n  railroad,  and 
for  many  years  I  have  si)oken  of  it  as  the  MUldlcion  bed. 

And  so  it  was  that  thi*ee  of  U!^,  representing  as  many  states — Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama — were,  by  a  happy  at^cident,  thrown  t<>gether  and  made  to  see 
that  our  seveml  rocks  were  one  and  the  same  formation. 

The  particular  and  characteristic  rock  referred  to  ahove  is  rarely  more  than  thive 
vet  thick,  but  it  lias  asstH'iated  with  it  a  group  of  layei's  of  much  greater  thickness. 
The  group  has  im])nrtan<'e  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  lowest   P>)('ene  in  the  states 
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inentioiiod.     With  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Hilgard  and  Dr.  Smith,  1  proiKjse  for  it 
the  name  of  Middleton  formailon. 

An  article  on  the  formation  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  editors  of  the  American  i4e«*l- 
oKist  for  pul)lication.    This  will  be  followed  by  others. 

Mr.  McCtee  also  read  the  next  paper  for  the  author,  who  wa«  absieut : 

THK    AGK    AND   OKKilN   OF   THE    LAFAYETTE    FORMATION. 

BY   K.   W.    HILUAKD. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  3d  seriej*. 
volume  xliii,  1892,  pages  889-402. 

The  following  pa[)er  was  read  by  title : 

PALJEASTER  BUCHARIS,  HALL. 
BY    A.    II.   COLE. 

The  fossil  wliich  calls  forth  the  following  observations  is  an  impression  of  the 
oral  surface  of  a  starfish  found  in  July  last  in  the  Hamilton  shales  in  the  quarry 
l)elonging  to  Colgate  university  at  Hamilton,  Xew  York. 

The  fossil  has  been  compared  with  the  type  specimen  from  which  Dr.  HallV 
s^KH-ies  was  described  and  figured.  As  it  agrees  with  the  type  in  general,  thougl» 
\'urying  from  the  description  in  certain  important  characters,  and  by  reason  of  it^ 
j)erfe(!t  prt\Mervation  reveals  hitherto  unknown  details  of  structure,  it  seems  bej»t  to 
review  the  original  de^scription  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  oral  surface. 

"  I'AL.EASTKR    KICIIAKIS    (u.  S.).* 

"  Body  rtitlu'i*  lurge  ;  the  largest  individuni  being  one  inch  and  f*even-iMghtlifl  from  the  <*eiit«<r  of 
the  body  to  the  extrnmitieH  of  the  rays;  the  wliole  having  a  robuHt  aspect;  ntys  acutely  pointed  At 
the  extremity. 

"Ventral  surfaee  having  dtu-p  ambuiaeral  grooves,  bordered  by  two  ranges  of  strongly  tiiber- 
<Milo«e  platen;  the  outer  marginal  range  constiHting  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  plates,  beside* 
a  large,  round,  terminal  or  axillary  plate;  ihe  otherH  are  wider  than  long  in  the  basal  portion  of 
the  ray.  becoming  gradually  nhorter  toward  the  extremity,  where  they  are  rounded. 

"All  the  marginal  plat«»H  are  visible  from  the  upper  aide,  and  usually  appear  as  an  additional 
range  of  plates  on  eaoh  margin  of  the  ray,  making  five  with  the  three  properly  belonging  to  tlu' 
upper  surface. 

"The  inner  range  bordering  the  ambulacra  (adambulaeral  plates)  are  smaller  than  the  marginiil 
pl)itt*H,  about  thirty-eight  to  forty  in  number;  the  basal  or  oral  plates  are  triangular,  those  of  tin 
adjacent  rays  uniting  by  rheir  longer  margins,  and  with  a  single  minute  plate  situated  at  tin"-«* 
points. 

"The  platv.H  of  the  exterior  surface,  both  upper  and  lower,  present  a  grauulose  or  striato-graii'i- 
lohc  surface,  which  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  short  sette  or  spines,  and  at  the  angb"»*'f 
the  rays  tin*  marginal  plates  are  armed  by  a  few  spines,  which  are  as  long  or  longer  than  I  In* 
transverse  dismieter  of  the  plates. 

".\mbulacni  composed  of  a  double  range  of  short  broad  poral  plater*  (ossicula),  eqiml  in  ninnl««r 
lo  the  adambulsicral  pl*\tes;  their  outer  ends  excavated  on  the  posterior  border,  forming  ;i  ei<ni- 
parativcly  large  pore,  just  within  its  junction  with  the  adambulaeral  plate.  Tliere  appears  tolum- 
been  but  one  range  of  pores  in  ea«'b  set  of  ossicula,  but  these  are  large,  distinct,  an<l  pass  lietweeii 
the  platcM. 
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**  In  th(;  colioetiou  there  in  an  imprt^SHiou  of  n  single  uinbulucral  areA  of  thU  .<ip€>cieM,  wliich  is 
:*pren4i  open  laterally,  and  meaaureR  about  two  un<l  a  half  inchen  in  length  by  nearly  three-fourthn 
of  an  inch  in  width  in  the  middle,  broadly  petaloid  in  shape,  and  Bhowing  the  form  and  number  of 
tho  poral  plat4*»i,  with  the  poHition  of  the  poron  and  their  junction  with  the  adanibulacral  platen/' 

The  Hpeciiiieii  in  hatid  differn  from  this  de^stTiptiou  in  tlie  following  particulars : 
The  terminal  or  axillary  plate  of  the  marf^inal  rangi^  in  elliptical  in  form,  with 
it.-  major  axis  directed  toward  the  adjacent  reentrant  angle.  Its  surface  in  granulose 
ami  bears  three  short,  thick,  blunt  iK)inted  spines.  The  mar^^nal  plates  Iwrdering 
each  reentrant  angle  bear  similar  but  more  slender  spines,  which  are  not  "  as  lonjr 
tt'i  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  plates."  The  spines  are  arranged  in  a  row  near 
the  distal  mai^n  of  the  plates  and  number  five  on  the  plates  at  the  angle,  the 
number  and  size  decreasing  until  they  disappear  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  plate  from 
the  angle.  All  the  marginal  plates  are  nearly  smooth  on  the  free  margin  and  l)e- 
(ome  gradually  more  granulose  toward  the  line  of  junction  with  ,the  adambulacral 
phites.  The  margins  of  the  rays  show  in  three  plaws  that  the  ventral  marginal 
plates  were  visible  from  above,  agreeing  with  the  original  description. 

The  adambulacral  plates  are  apparently  less  numerous  than  stated  in  the  original 
dewription,  and  "  the  single  minute  j)late  "  at  the  |X)ints  of  the  jmirs  of  the  oral 
plates  is  visible  in  this  specimen  and  is  armed  with  two  relatively  long,  slender 
spines  which  are  apparently  but  a  part,  of  the  full  armature.  The  adambulacral 
plates,  including  the  triangular  oral  plates,  bear  well  defined  spines,  which  are 
slu)rter  than  the  diameter  of  the  plates  to  which  they  are  atUiched.  Each  plate 
liejirs  two  spines  so  near  to  the  distal  margin  that  the  impressions  of  the  short  and 
obtusely  pointed  spines  frequently  bridge  the  well  defined  groove  between  tlu* 
iuljacent  adambulacral  plates  and  terminate  near  the  j)roximal  margin  of  the  next 
plate.  The  spines  decrease  in  size  toward  the  end  of  the  ray  and  a  few  plates  show 
only  one  spine.  The  plates  of  this  range  are  thick,  e(iualing  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  the  depth  of  the  groove.  The  vertical  angles  of  the  faces  forming  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  groove  are  beveled,  so  that  lateral  extensions  of  the  groove  are 
formed  between  each  two  plates  on  the  same  side.  These  lateral  expansions  are 
narrow  and  shallow  at  the  oral  surface,  deeper  and  wider  inward ;  so  that  the  feces 
of  the  adambulacral  plates  near  their  junction  with  the  poral  plates  are  reduced  to 
a  narrow  edge  which  projects  inward  and  nearly  touches  the  corresponding  plate 
on  the  other  side  of  the  groove.  The  general  ap}jearance  of  the  fossil  as  well  as  the 
outline  of  the  rays  at  the  points  where  the  broken  block  presents  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  them  indicates  that  the  plates  have  their  normal  position,  not  having 
suffered  distortion  by  pressure. 

The  ambulacral  plates  are  shown  by  a  well  defined  mohl  of  their  under  or 
external  surfe(!es.  The  soft  matrix  which  filled  the  ambulacral  furrow  pressed 
n|M)n  the  membranes  connecting  the  ambulacral  plates  and  occuj)ying  their  |K>n>f 
and  as  these  membranes  decayed  it  was  forced  by  gentle  pressure  into  the  iK)re.< 
ami  l)etween  the  edges  of  the  plates.  The  mold  of  the  groove  is  less  than  <me- 
eiirhth  of  an  inch  in  width  in  a  ray  measuring  five-eighths  at  its  base.  The  upjM^r 
j»urfece  of  the  mold  bears  a  narrow  longitudinal  median  ridge  whit-h  marks  the 
junction  of  the  two  ranges  of  ambuhuTal  plates.  Similar  transvei-se  ri<lges,  which 
ari»  fontinuouj*  with  the  lines  marking  the  junction  of  the  inner  fa(vs  of  the 
a<lambulacral  plates,  mark  the  proximal  and  distal  nmrgins  of  the  ambulacral 
plates.  These  ridges  do  not  cross  at  a  right  angle  to  the  median  line,  but  include- 
l)etween  their  i)roximal  sides  an  angle  of  alxmt  125°.  Thew  ri<lgt-H  imlieate  that 
the  ambulacral  and  adambulacral  plates  wciv  e<|nal  in  numln'r,  and  that  the  former 
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wem  united  in  paiiv  along  a  Htmight  median  line  rather  ttuin  in  an  alternate  right 
ami  left  arrangement  along  a  zigzag  line,  as  is  shown  in  Dr.  Ilall's  figures.  The 
l)ores  described  as  l>eing  "  excavated  in  the  i)osterior  border  of  the  ambalaoni] 
plates  and  just  within  their  junction  with  the  adambulacral  plates"  are  not 
clearly  shown  on  this  8i)ecimen,  although  there  are  irregular  and  inconstant  mark- 
ings at  some  of  the  pointa  of  the  molds  of  the  lateral  extensions  of  the  groove. 
A  series  of  iM)re8  near  the  median  line  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  small  roiinde^i 
prominences  on  each  side  of  the  median  ridge  and  very  close  to  it.  These  promi- 
nences are  opiwsite  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  groove,  and  one  is  found  on  the 
mold  of  eatrh  ambulacral  plate.  The  pores  appear  to  have  l)een  perforations  verj- 
near  the  edges  of  the  plates,  or  excavations  in  their  margins. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  siDecies  from  the  same  quarry,  which  has  recently 
l)een  loaned  to  me  for  examination,  shows  the  spines  on  the  axillary-  and  adam- 
bulacral plates,  but  the  imperfect  preservation  of  the  foadl  renders  them  leas  dis- 
tinct. The  niechanically  reproduced  photograph  (plate  15)  accompanying^  thi> 
l)ai)er  shows  that  one  ray  lias  an  obtusely  rounded  extremity  which  was,  at  fi rpt, 
considered  as  j)08sibly  a  normal  character,  as  it  is  in  Palssctster  granulfMta.  The 
finding  of  spines  on  the  oral  surface  also  seemed  to  ally  the  specimen  with  /'. 
granulosa ;  but  the  presence  of  spines,  as  in  the  specimen  described,  together  with 
acutely  jminted  rays,  lx)th  of  which  characters  are  seen  in  the  second  specimen 
from  the  same  quarry,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  the  specimen  is  P.  e^idutrU. 

These  fossils  are  extremely  rare  in  the  Hamilton  shales.  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  the  finding  of  only  four  in  this  vicinity,  or,  including  the  one  mentioneil 
by  Dr.  Hall,  the  number  known  is  five.  Other  localities  have  contributed  a  ^nuill 
numl)er. 

In  the  abtience  of  the  author  the  following  paper  was  present^jd  in 
abstract  bv  J.  K.  Wolft': 

ON     TJI^:    STRUCTITHE    AND    AGE    OF    THE   STOCKBRIDGE    LIMESTONE    IX      TUK 

VERMONT   VALLEY. 

BV   T.   XKLSON    DALE. 

(.  hnienls. 

Iiiti'uWiU'tion «»..^. ......  «M4 

Arcrtl  (ieology „ :>\r% 

Hlnicturo  and  Apt' « ...^ ,Mti 

8(>(:li(>nM nl*' 

The  upper  Part  of  tlie  Linu«.«*tone  and  tlio  Schist -»1T 

Tho  Fault ^...  ,m: 

K«\suinr .il> 


iN'TROnrCTIOX. 

Between  the  Given  mountuin  range  and  the  Tuconio  range  and  on  the  western 
side  i>f  the  Vennont  valley  lies  a  rid^t'  which,  beginning  with  Pine  hill  in  Rutland. 
cxttMids  southward  throni:h  the  towns  of  Clarendon  and  AVallingford  al)out  24  iniW 
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to  Danby  bill  in  Danby  *    Its  altitude  above  Otter  ei-eek  ranj^es  from  about  4(X)  to 
1,  UK)  feet. 

This  ridge  Mae  deJ^erilnHl  by  tbe  jrt^ologists  of  tlie  Vermont  survey  t  ii>*  ii"  anticlinal 
of  (jiiartzite  flanked  botb  on  tlie  ea^t  and  west  in  pla<»es  by  Talcoid  sebists,  in  otbers 
by  the  Eolian  limestone,  and  tbe  wbists  fonning  its  soutbern  end  were  represented 
as  cnit  off  from  tbose  of  tbe  Dorset  mountain  mass  bv  an  east-west  fault. 

Professor  C.  H.  Hitcbcock  in  bis  sections  J  omits  tbe  anticlinal  structure  from  tlie 
qiiartzite,  calls  tbe  scbists  on  tbe  ea«»tern  side  Cambrian  slates,  and  tbe  limest/>n(» 
on  lx)th  sides  Cambro-Silurian. 

Mr.  J.  E.  AVolff,  in  bis  paper  read  l)€fore  tbis  Society  last  Deceml)er,  sbows  tbe 
composition  of  tbe  nortliern  end  of  tbe  ridge  to  be  as  follows,  beginning  at  tbe 
ea.«tem  side:  (1)  Cambrian  limestone  overlying  (2)  Cambrian  quartzite  and  its 
{isRX'iated  conglomerates  and  gneisses;  tbeh  (3)  s<*bist  overlying  (4)  tbe  lower 
Silurian  limestone  of  tbe  Center  Rutland  vallev.  lie  also  sbows  tbe  contimiitv  at 
the  Hurfiice  of  tbe  quartzite  of  tbe  ridge  with  that  of  tbe  western  flank  of  tbe  (ireen 
mountain  range.  He  would  explain  tbe  abnormal  relations  Ix^tween  tbe  quartzite 
of  the  ridge  and  the  Stockbridge  limestone  on  tbe  west  by  "A  great  tbnist  plane  by 
which  the  Cambrian  is  made  to  overlie  tbe  lower  Silurian  limestone."  'i 

During  the  jwist  summer,  after  examining  Mr.  Wolff^s  localities  and  flnding,  as  be 
says,  that  tbey  do  not  yield  a  decisive  proof  of  such  a  thrust  plane,||  I  crossed  tbe 
ridge  at  several  points  between  Rutland  and  Danby  to  find  a  more  favorable 
locality.  Such  an  one  was  found  in  Clarendon,  where  a  deep  and  wide  saddle  in 
the  ridge  afforded  many  excellent  outcrops. 

A  contour  map  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  show  the  details  in  the  woode<l  art»as 
was  here  of  prime  importance.  Such  a  map  was  therefore  made,  and  a  ix»<luce<l 
copy  of  it  is  here  given  (plate  16).  In  addition  to  the  usual  symbols  for  tbe  strike 
and  dip  and  pitch  of  tbe  strati ftcation-foliation,  tbose  used  by  Dr.  H.  Reuscb,  of 
Christiania,*!  to  indicate  tbe  strike  and  dip  of  tbe  cleavage-foliation  have  been  em- 
j>li)yed. 

Akkal  Geot/kjv. 

The  areal  geology  is  simple.  Tbe  eastern  half  of  tbe  ridge  consist«  of  tbe 
quartzite,  conglomerates  and  schists  of  the  Cambrian  (including,  i^erhaps,  some 
older  gneisses  and  eniptives),  coming  in  contact  in  the  valley  on  tbe  east  at  one  or 
two  points  witb  the  Stockbridge  limestone.  This  quartzite  is  in  contact  on  the 
west,  along  the  axis  of  the  ridge,  witb  limestone  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  siiddle, 
and  with  a  schist  overlying  that  limestone  in  the  higher  parts  botb  north  and 
south.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  map  the  limestone  area  is  only  (>r)0  feet  wide, 
and  the  schist  tapers  to  about  2'>0  feet.  Both  schist  and  limestone  are  bei^e  fol- 
lowed westwardly  by  another  mass  of  quartzite,  which  dips  normally  under  tbe 
limestone  of  tbeTinmouth  valley,  which  is  continuous  witb  that  of  center  Rutland. 


•iMnhy  hill  lies  two  miUts  north  of  tlio  northern  pnrt  of  Dorset  rnonntHin,  whirh  in  fh«*  V«>rmont 
f'^port  18  called  Dnnby  mount-Ain. 

t  Report  on  the  (rf^ology  of  Vermont  by  K.  nnd  E,  and  C  H.  Hitr-hoofk  and  A    I>.  H8\j?er.  IKOl  : 
vol.  1,  p.  ,^w,  liKi;  vol.  ii,  p.  7«t,  pi.  vjii,  fiR.  2:  pi.  xvi,  sec.  iv,  v. 

Jfteoj,  fier'tionio  ncrosi*  N.  H.  and  Vt. :  Bull.  Am.  Mn.**.  Nat.  Hi?«t.,  vol.  1,  no.  a,  18H4,  pi.  lii,  nee. 
iv.  V.  vl, 

J"On  the  Low«»r  Tjimbriftn  Ak<*  of  the  Stoekhriiijcf  IjimeHtone."     Hull,  ftt^oi.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  2, 1M90, 
pp.  .'ttl->'tt8. 
Op.  ('it.,  p.  .i:j7. 

'N>u»»p  Jiihrb.  ffir  Min.,  (icol.,  ftv.  V  Heihijceltiind,  StnttKfU't,  IhkT. 
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Sediona. — The  five  secti(uis  hoi-ewith  (figure  5)  show  the  .•^tructuml  relatioiw.  In 
Hection  .1,  which  crosses  the  li^went  part  of  the  saddle,  the  Canihrian  quartzite  forms 
on  the  eastern  side  an  anticlinal  and  a  synclinal,  the  latter  infolding  some  65  ftvt 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Stx>ckhridge  limestone.  West  of  this,  owing  to  a  fault,  a 
hlock  of  this  limestone  ahont  (iiO  feet  wide  has  slidden  dv>wn  l)etween  two  masHCr 
of  quartzite.  Beyond  the  quartzite  dij)s  normally  under  the  limestone,  and  thi- 
includes  a  hed  2o  feet  thick  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  filled  with  fossil?, 
determined  by  Mr.  V.  J).  Walcott  as  IbjolUhes  amerimnvsy  Billings,*  with  the  fol- 
lowing siiecies  doubtful :  If.  hn]>ei\  If.  rommtiUM  and  //.  »imiUs  (very  doubtful) ;  the 
whole  indicating,  as  he  writes, t  "The  upper  horizon  of  the  lower  Cambrian  or 
Olenellus  zone."  As  there  are  about  470  feet  of  limestone  between  this  \m\  an<l 
the  underlying  quartzite,  that  much  of  the  limestone  must  be  regarded  as  CaiD- 
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FiiJVRK  6. — Sections  through  Rutiand-Danby  Ridge. 

brian.  These  pteropods  appear  more  frequently  in  transverse  sections,  but  also  in 
every  sort  of  section.  Ea<!h  individual  or  fragment  generally  forms  the  center  of  si 
concretion-like  body  from  \  to  1  inch  in  diameter  (figure  f>).  These  l>odies,  liow. 
ever,  require  further  study.  The  rock  is  bluish-gray.  The  oolitic  strnctupp  api^ars 
best  on  weathered  surfaces. 

In  section  /?,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  .1,  the  eastern  fault-plane  alone 
appears,  the  western  having  died  out  or  merged  into  it.  Here  the  quartzite.  shows 
a  svnclinal  and  an  anticlinal,  and  is  brought  bv  the  feult  to  the  level  of  the  schi«ts 
overlying  the  limestone. 


*K.  BilHn^H — "On  nomo  New  Speoios  of  PRl«»ozoic  FossIIh:  Cnnaidian  NBtumli«t.  Pfo.,  IsTI,  re- 
printed in  Am.  Joiirn.  Scl.,  3(1  ner.,  vol.  iii,  1872,  p.  IWI;  C.  I).  Wftloott—" Studies  on  ihe  Cambrian 
Fnnna  of  North  Ameritn  "  :  Bull. :«»  V.  H.  Geol.  Surv.,  1886,  p.  132,  pi.  xiii :  also  **The  Fauna  of  th<» 
Lower  Cftmbrian  or  (>lenelln««  Zone"  :  ineli  Ann.  Hop,  V.  ^.  Geol.  8urv.,  1S90,  p.  020,  pi.  Ixxv. 

t  Novenibor  13,  K^yl, 


T.    N'.    TlAI.K — THM    STO(TKIllllDr.I-;    MMESTOKE,  ."iI7 

In  t«rti«n  (.',ubimt  tK1■^,•^■^[llarto^H  «f  a  luile  fkrtlicr  northwiinl,  tiieiiiiarliitdiver- 
licti  the  schist." 

In  flection  D,  south  of  ,1  and  about  half  a  mile  loiitli  of  the  deopp^t  part  of  thf 
saddle,  a  bl<H-k  of  the  schist  wliich  k^longs  over  the  limestone  is  wedj:t'd  in  lietweeii 
iiuartzite  niasBes.  The  utrneliire  ih  tike  that  in  net-lion  .1,  Imt  oiviirs  liifher  up  the 
hill  where  the  schixts  have  esctiped  erosion. 

fi^eetion  Eis  ioni^tudhiat,  from  the  deepe»4  jwrtof  the  saddle  niirthHanl,  OwinR 
ti>  the  northertypitchof  tiieantielinalat  tliw  point,  tO)»ther  with Ihi!  dee|i  erowi'iii 
of  the  riilfte,  the  entire  thicknem'  nf  the  liineRtone  from  the  qiwrtzile  Ui  the  whist 
if  here  eiciKised  along  a  north-Kouth  hne,  and  the  three  roeks  are  seen  in  tlieir 
iinnnat  relatifins  witii  well  observed  ei.ntaetn,    Tliis  !^>dion  thus  yields  ii  iiieiisiiiv- 


Fimur-  <:-Strui-l«ieof  Hnolith'i  Limr<,lo«e. 

iiteiit  of  the  liiiietitone,  whleh  amounts  to  from  l,0(>0  to  1,4(10  f(«t,  luniinlin^'  as  the 
average  piti'li  is  taken  as  So"  or  Xi" ;  1,201)  feet  in  prolmhiy  i-orreel. 

Thmpprr  VutI of  Ihe  LhiiPHtrme niuUlie SrIilM.— The  northeastern  iiirnenirtl iiip 

([ilnte  111)  overlaps  tlie  extrenke  tiouthem  enil  of  Mr.  Woltf's  niaji  and  inelndes  the 
fosflil  locality  fiiven  by  him  f<outlieaBt  of  Clarendon  ^pi'infpi,  where  Mr.  Xixjc.  F. 
Foerate  lound  in  a  sandy  limestone  "  crinoid  attiniH  and  plates  and  a  small  l>ram'h- 
ing  hryowmn  with  inTgc  [•elWt  -  This  locality  (H39  on  map)  is  in  »  small  lenlieuliir 
area  of  limestone  Hnrrr>iinded  by  s<;hist,  the  former  of  whieh  may  Itereganleil  either 
an  representing  the  schist  by  different  sedimentation,  and  thus  of  the  name  ngc  a*  tlie 
Hchist,  or  iw  a  minor  anticlinal  in  the  uppermost  part,  nf  the  Sto<;khriiiKO  tiniet'tone. 
I)nringthe  i>ast  summer  Mr.  Foersle  found  frajcinents  of  crinoid  columns  and  a 
lffli(i!iir»  f  (Wolcott's  determination)  in  a  similar  but  smaller  UmeNtnne  iiifu  <  'Ml 
on  map)  within  a  few  feet  nf  tlie  foult.  Thit<  from  its  position  can  hanily  lielonL' 
to  the  limestone,  Imt  must  represent  tlie  age  of  the  schist.  Mr.  Fncrste  also  found 
on  the  eaHtem  side  of  the  ridue,  near  South  Wallinsfonl,  in  tlic  liinestoiie  near  the 
M-hint,  iKwidea  the  usual  crinoid  sl^-ms,  the  followiuK:  NIrfiMimiui,  f]!.'! ;  ii  I'onil 
much  liktf  Heiiolitat;  and  eross-seetioiw  of  stropimmennid  Bhells— nil  delcrniinirl 
by  Mr.  Walcott,  who  refers  tlie  fossils  (nmerally  to  the  Cliajiy-Trenton-Lorniinc 
faunas. 

From  nil  tliese  fiu-ts  it  follows  tliat  the  upgier  jiart  of  the  iinn-stonc  und  I'lTtiilnly 
a  [sirtion  of  the  overlying  w^iiift  are  of  I /iwer  Silurian  ajw. 

Thf  FmUt. — .4s  will  he  seen  by  examining  the  sections,  the  amount  of  displare- 
nient  along  tlie  fault  plane  e()utils  the  entire  thickness  of  the  liitiecloue,  Ix'sirles 
aimnt  -'MtO  feet  of  the  overlying  schists,  i'.  f.,  I,'>(KI  feet.  The  hne  of  the  f.init  is 
marked  in  places  by  large  <|uartK  veins  and  on  I'iiie  hill  iiy  uriiptivcs.  The  faidl 
cjin  he  followed  to  a  point  west  of  Soutli  U'allingford.    (in   the  wMitheru  side  of 
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Mill  brook,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Dorset  mountain  ma88,  the  quartzite  and 
bine  quartz  conglomerate  reappear,  although  not  shown  on  the  Vennont  report,  with 
the  lower  Silurian  schi8t«  in  contact  on  the  west.  This  fiiult  thn«  trends  at  right 
angles  to  the  east-west  fault  described  in  that  ^eport. 

The  obscurity  of  the  fault  on  the  ridge  at  many  points  is  due  to  its  bringing! 
together  certain  dark  mica  (sericite)  schists,  coyisisting  of  alternating  more  qiiartz/isi- 
with  more  micaceous  laminsp,  which  belong  to  the  Cambrian  quartzite  series,  on 
the  east,  with  the  dark  but  not  banded  and  generally  more  or  less  graphitic  sericite 
schists  of  the  lower  Silurian  <m  the  west.  The  fault  is  also  further  obscured  by  a 
cleavage-foliation  in  botli  schists,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  eastward  and  parallel  tn 
the  fault  plane,  whereas  the  stratification  of  both  CVimbrian  and  Silurian  schists 
except  in  rare  instances,  dips  westward  in  low  undulations,  as  can  be  made  out  hen* 
and  there  and  as  the  vertical  and  horizontal  relations  of  the  lim«?tone  and  the 
Silurian  schist  at  Clarendon  necessitate  in  the  ca>«e  of  the  latter. 

The  Rutland-Danby  ridge  is  a  complex  anticlinal  of  gneiss  and  Cambrian 
(juartzite,  conglomerate  and  schist  flanked  by  (Cambrian  limestone  and  lower 
Silurian  limestone  and  scliist.  The  upper  part  of  the  Cauibrian  quartzite  on  it** 
western  side  dips  under  the  base  of  the  limestone  of  the  Tinmouth,  Center  Rutland 
valley,  and  on  its  eastern  side,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Wolff  at  Hne  hill,  under  the  hm^' 
of  the  limestone  of  the  Vermont  valley. 

Mr.  Wolff  lias  shown  the  Cambrian  age  of  the  baae  of  the  limestone  on  the  easleni 
side,  and  this  paper  shows  the  corresponding  feet  on  the  western  side.  Admittinjr 
tliat  the  schist  overlies  tlie  Stockbridge  limestone  in  these  valleys  at  alx>ut  the  same 
horizon,  the  entire  thickness  of  tliat  limestone  in  this  part  of  Vermont  may  Ix' 
reckoned  at  1,200  feet,  and  the  HyolUhes  Injd  at  West  Clarendon  shows  that  ahoxw 
470  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  this  belong  to  the  ('ambrian  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
Stockbridge  limestone  has  been  shown  by  Reverend  Augustus  Wing's  fossil  locali- 
ties at  West  Rutland  *  and  ^Ir.  Foerste's  collections  at  Center  Rutland,  Clarendon 
Springs  and  South  Wallingford  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  to  this  age  ljelong> 
also  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  overlying  ma«s  of  schist. 

Owing  to  a  feult  extending  Groin  Pine  hill  in  Rutland  to  Wallingford,  about  1(> 
miles,  causing  a  displacement  measured  at  Clarendon  as  1,500  feet,  the  Cambriiui 
(juartzite  and  conglomerate  and  schist  have  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the 
1/Ower  Silurian  schists,  which  latter  they  in  one  place  overlie.  It  is  owing  to  the 
anticlinal  structure,  complicated  by  faults,  of  the  Rutland-Danby  ridge  that  at  some 
l)oints  the  ba^^e  of  the  Stockbridge  limestone  with  its  C/ambrian  feuna,  while  »t 
others,  not  fer  off,  the  top  with  its  Lower  Silurian  fauna,  is  alone  ex|>osed. 

Besides  these  general  results,  many  minor  fact*^  were  established  and  the  exploni- 
tions  were  continued  southward  on  the  Dorset  mountain  mass,  but  thev  arp  not 
yet  sufficiently  elaborated  for  publication. 

l*rofe.ssor  B.  K.  Emerson  spoke  as  follows : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  express  my  high  appreciaticm  of  the  importiince  of  the  results 
reached  in  this  investigation  and  of  the  care  and  frailness  with  wliich  it  was  con- 


•"Aii  AcM-ount  of  the  Discoveries  in  Vermont  Geology  of  the  Reveremi  AaieiiHrus  Wing."hyJ.  I>. 
Daub:  Am.  Journ.  Sri.,  :Jd  »er.,  vol.  xiii,  1877,  p.  'S:VZ. 
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ducted.  The  bearing  of  Mr.  Dale'n  excellent  work  la  olosely  related  to  the  reBultt* 
detailed  in  the  paper  just  reatl  by  Mr.  Hobbn.  Similar  phenomena  to  those  de- 
fer ibed  by  both  gentlemen  occur  in  the  Cambrian  gneisses  at  the  large  quarries  at 
Monsou.  MassaehusettH,  where  it  lias  been  my  fortune  ret'ently  to  discover  traces 
of  a  wnglonieratic  structure.  The  distortion  of  the  i)ebble8  consists  here  in  a  flat- 
tening at  right  angles  to  the  pressure  (east  to  west)  and  a  great  elongation  in  the 
vertii-al  direction,  with  a  lesser  cliauge  in  the  thini  direction  (north  to  south). 
The  tension  in  tliis  latter  direction  expresses  itself  in  an  expansion  of  the  blocks 
from  north  to  south  when  quarried,  and  which  fs  so  strong  as  to  cause  great  bkx^ks 
to  crack  off  from  the  face  of  the  (|uarr>'  under  fiivorable  circumstances  with  loud 
detonations.  This  tension  is  evidently  connected  with  mountain-making  com- 
pression. These  interesting  phenomena  are  fully  described  in  the  publications  of 
l^rofeasor  Xiles,  chiefly  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 


riT 


The  lant  i)aper  wa«  read  1)V  title : 

A    ('()XTRTBUTir)X   TO   THK   GEOLCMiY   OF   THE   GREAT    PLAINS. 

BY    ROBERT   HAY. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  Plains  has  in  times  past  l)een 
slighted  by  geologists.  \»  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  travel  quickly  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  thither  the  naturalists  of  all  sorts  went.  The  upturn  of  the  strata  on 
tlieir  flanks  made  it  possible  to  study  rocks  of  almost  the  whole  geologic  scale  in 
aretis  of  only  a  few  miles  in  extent.  The  neighboring  Archean  rocks,  the  faults 
and  metamorphoses,  were  too  fascinating  to  leave  for  the  slower  investigations  of 
the  valleys  of  the  region  of  the  Plains.  Still  all  who  crossed  the  Plains  made  some 
olwcrvations,  and  little  by  little  knowledge  was  acquired  that  made  some  general- 
izations possible.  We  wish  here  to  add  some  facts  which,  with  previous  knowl- 
inlge,  will  possibly  justify  a  few  other  generalizations. 

From  the  southern  slope  of  the  Black  hills,  in  Dakota,  to  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
and  from  the  100th  to  the  104th  meridian,  the  surface  terrane  of  the  Plains  on  the 
level  interfluvial  spaces  is  a  fiiwn-colored  calcareous  and  arenaceous  clay,  which  is 
of  late  Tertiarv'  age  in  its  oldest  iiarts  and  probably  shades  into  i)ost-Pleistooene  on 
its  eastern  boundaries.  It  includes  the  Eqnns  beds  of  Cope,  but  usually  is  barren  of 
fossils.  It  varies  from  :J  or  4  feet  to  200  feet  thick.  It  is  thinned  off  by  Quaternary 
erosion  on  the  slopes  of  the  valleys.  This  erosion  has  also  leached  out  in  many 
places  all  its  calaireous  and  argillaceous  ingredients,  and  left  its  sand  to  be  piled 
into  eolian  dunes.  The  bottom  of  this  Plains  marl  rests  on  a  much  eroded  sur&ce, 
which  is  mostly  fonned  of  another  Tertiary  formation,  but  in  places  the  imme<li- 
ately  subjacent  rock  is  some  Cretaceous  terrane. 

This  Tertiary  fonnation  under  the  marl  is,  in  the  northern  part,  the  White  River 
h>e<ls,  which  in  Pine  ridge  attain  a  thickness  of  700  or  800  feet.  South  of  the  40th 
]iarallel  and  east  of  the  103d  meridian  this  gives  place  to  the  Ix)up  Fork,  which 
rests  on  the  Cretaceous  without  the  intervention  of  the  White  River  be<ls,  and 
which  is  characteristically  developed  toward  the  northeast  in  Nebraska.  In  this 
region,  from  about  the  41st  parallel  U)  the  :5ith,  the  Loup  Fork  has  a  varying  thick- 
ness of  from  a  verv  few  fe(*t  or  a  mere  trace  to  nearlv  100  feet.  These*  thicknesset* 
are  those  found  in  out<Tops  in  the  valleys  of  modem  erosion.  We  cannot  be  c^ertain 
of  it  elsewhere;  we  t*an  only  infer  approximately.    It  is  the  main  water-bearing 
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stnituni  of  thift*  region  of  the  Plains,  «o  that  wells  piercing  it  never  go  througti  it. 
As  with  the  niiirl,  erosion  has  left  sand  behind,  which  aids  the  formation  of  dnm^. 
I  have  called  tlu»f*e  terranes  the  Tertiary  grii. 

The  Ixjttoni  of  the  Neocene  formation — White  River  or  I^oup  Fork — rests  on  a 
much  erode<l  surface  of  Mesozoic  strata.  This  pre-Neoc^ene  erosion  is  shown,  as  well 
as  the  later  one,  in  all  the  deeper  valleys  of  the  Plains,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
two  succeeding  erosions  have  largely  cut  down  the  valleys  on  the  old  pre-Necxvne 
lines. 

This  l>eing  true,  it  is  also  true  that  sonie  of  the  pre-Neoceiie  and  niid-Xeocem' 
vallcvs  have  not  been  reopened  bv  modern  erosion.  Thev  are  to  1)6  traced  bv 
linos  of  basin-like  depressions,  and  in  Nebraska  there  are  examples  of  modem 
erosion  having  cut  them  transversely. 

When  l)eneath  the  Tertiaries  we  examine  the  subjacent  ^lesozoic  fonnatioiif*' 
we  find  a  thickening  of  them  toward  the  north  and  northwest.  This  is  what  wv 
note  in  the  Tertiaries.  W^hether  this  is  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  piv- 
Neocene  erosion,  or  to  both,  crannot  be  stated  certainly ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  from 
Platte  river  south wanl  on  the  102d  or  100th  meridian  the  outcrops  of  the  Mesozoii- 
strata  in  the  river  valleys  are  in  descending  order.  Thus,  on  the  100th  meridian 
we  have  in — 

Republican  valley — Montana  shales. 

Sappa  "  Colorado  grouj) — Niobmra. 

Prairie  Dog 

Solomon  "                "             **                "         (lower  inirt). 

Smoky 

Walnut  **                "            "         Itenton. 

Saw  Log  "               "            **         Renton  resting  on  Dakota. 

Arkansas  *^  not  shown. 

Crooked  creek  "  Trinitv. 

Cimarron  **  Red  beds. 

The  valley  of  the  Canadian  and  Red  rivers  in  the  Panhandle  of  Textis,  with  a 
total  section  of  1,000  feet,  shows  nothing  higher  than  the  Trinity  (at  least  in  this 
longitude).  This  Cretaceous  deposit  is,  iis  farther  northward,  overlain  by  the 
Tertiaries. 

On  the  102d  meridian  erosion  has  not  pn>ceeded  so  far  and  the  outeropsan*  fewer. 
A  little  east  of  it  we  have  in — 

Republiam    valley — Montana  shales. 

Smoky  "  no  outcrop. 

Whitewoman    "  Colorado — Niobrara  (very  slight  outcrop). 

Arkanssis  "  "  Benton. 

Bear  creek         "  Dakota. 

Cimarron  "  Trinity. 

This  relation  is  represented  graphically  in  figure  7.  Reduced  to  scale  for  tin- 
known  elevation,  this  diagram  would  show  undulations  of  the  strata  that  can  only 
at  i)resent  be  taken  as  approximate  to  the  reality  till  we  have  a  more  complete  ^'«^ 
face  survev.  It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  the  Dakota  rest«  on  the  Trinitv,  but  on 
the  102d  meridian  it  is  the  next  southerly  outx^rop.  Further  eastward  it  is  known 
that  shell-beds  with  (t'nfphettj  Ttirrrtelhi,  etc,  lie  above  the  Trinity  sands. 
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111  the  rejpoii  of  the  Black  IiUIh  the  Ci'etaceous  rocks  are  brought  to  view  again 
in  (ledcending  order  northward.  North  of  the  hills  they  disappear  in  reverse  order, 
and  northeastward  thev  thicken  conpiderablv,  the  I^ramie  of  the  lower  Yellow- 
stone  and  the  Little  Missouri  '*  bad  lands  "  attaining  great  thickness. 

Two  facts  in  the  topography  of  the  mid-Plains  region  are  to  he  noted :  (1)  there 
in  a  decided  valley  between  the  Plains  and  the  mountains,  the  former  having  a  stee]) 
ww*tem  escarpment  from  near  l*ueblo  to  near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  This  valley 
liiu*  its  Tertiary  formations,  which  are  not  here  treated  of.  AVe  would  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  the  region  above  described  the  Plains  formations  are  cut  off  from 
i*ontact  with  the  mountains.  Running  westward  from  Cheyenne  is  a  ridge  which 
t-onstitutes  the  highest  part  of  the  Plains,  running  up  to  nearly  7,000  feet,  and  on 
this  ridge  the  Plains  formations  abut  against  the  mountains,  overlapping  the  tilted 
Meifozoic  and  Paleozoic  formations  and  rt^«<ting  on  the  granite.  There  are  traces — 
the  merest  fragmentary  jjatches— of  this  overlap  down  all  the  line  of  the  fot>thills 
to  Canyon  City,  but  this  ridge  in  south  Wyoming  is  apimrently  the  only  pla(v 
where  modern  erosion  has  not  cut  it  away.  It  is  the  water-shed  between  the  North 
Platte  and  South  Platte  drainage,  and  north  of  this,  down  the  ("hugwater  to  the 
North  Platte,  the  western  escarpment  of  the  Plains  is  1,000  feet  high.  (2)  The 
t)tlier  fact  is  that  the  streams  between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  ahd  some  both 
south  and  north  of  those  rivers  have  their  sources  and  courses  on  the  Plains.    Their 
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FusuRK  7. — General  Seelion  on  the  lOid  Meridian. 


valleys,  from  200  to  5(X)  feet  below  the  level  of  the  interfluvial  plains,  have  l>een  cut 
by  the  meteoric  agencies  of  the  region,  unaided  by  the  mountain  snows,  and  they 
t»we  their  perrenial  supply  of  water  to  the  springs  that  issue  from  the  Tertiary  grit. 
We  are  not  treating  here  of  the  mauvaises  terres  of  the  Dakotas,  but  these  Tertiary 
tcrranes  in  their  'weathering  have,  in  the  valleys  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  been 
carved  into  fantastic  forms  of  castles  and  buttes  and  palisades  which  vary  by  a 
liH'al  picturesqueness  the  intense  monotony  of  the  plains. 

We  desire  here  U)  call  attention  to  the  lines  of  investigation  that  will  aid  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  plains.  We  liave  mentioned  that  erosion  has 
not  proceede<l  tn)  far  (in  the  mid-Plains  region)  on  the  102d  as  on  the  lOOth  meridian  ; 
but  near  the  former  line  there  are  outcrops  in  many  of  the  valleys  which  show  the 
formations  subjacent  to  the  Tertiaries.  Surveys  on  the  101st  meridian  would,  in 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  cross  the  gashes  cut  by  the  C/anadian  and  Red  rivers  to 
the  de[>th  of  1,000  feet ;  across  Nebraska  the  siime  line  would  show  very  little  out- 
crop of  Cretaceous  rocks.  A  survey  on  the  lOOth  meridian  from  Dakota  to  the  Rio 
Grande  would  reveal  largely  the  structure  of  the  plains,  and  shorter  lines  north, 
and-south  fiirther  westward  would  show  the  variations  of  structure  that  characterize 
particular  regions  and  the  varying  amount  of  the  fonies  that  have  combined  in  the 
modern  em  to  give  the  present  [)hysical  characteristics  to  the  region  of  the  (Jreat 
Plains. 
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I'endiiig  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  following  resolutions,  present !•< I 
l>y  B.  K.  Emerson,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

**i?<«o/ir</,  That  the  tliankn  of  the  Geological  Soi-iet y  of  Auierkra  he  ti*init*r«i — 

"To  the  authoritien  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  the  Hoiu*e  of 
Representatives  during  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society ; 

"  To  the  Honorable  George  J.  Karb,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  for  hie  conlial 
welcome  to  the  Sotnety  and  his  generous  tender  of  the  hospitality  i>f  the  city  ; 

"To  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  State  I'niversitv  for  their  heartv  welct»me  to  tlii> 
Society  and  their  personal  effoi'ts  to  make  the  meeting  a  success ; 

"  To  the  Local  Reception  Committee,  consisting  of  D.  S.  Kellicott,  W.  R.  Lazenby. 
N.  AV.  Lord,  F.  \V.  Sperr  and  H.  A.  Surface,  for  their  personal  interest  in  the  meet- 
ing and  their  lal)or  and  solicitude,  which  contributed  greatly  to  its  pleasure  and 
success." 

With  a  few  remarks,  congratulating  the  iSociety  on  the  completion  of 
another  year  of  prosperity  and  mutual  good  will,  Mr.  Gilbert  declare* I 
the  fourth  annual  meeting  adjourned. 

Register  of  the  Columbus  Meeting,  181)1. 

The  following  Fellows  were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting : 

E.  W.  Glaypole.  Thomas  F.  Moses. 

J.  S.  Diller.  Peter  Neff. 

E.  T.  DuMBLE.  William  H.  Pettee. 

B.  K.  Emersox.  I.  C.  Russell. 

H.  L.  Fairchili).  Will  H.  Sherzer. 
(t.  K.  Gilbert.                           '        John  C.  Smock. 

C  W.  Hall.  J.  W,  Spencer. 

('.  Willard  Hayrs.  pi  O.  Ulrich. 

Alpheus  Hyatt.  I.  L\  White. 

Daniel  W.  Langdon,  Jr.  Arthur  Winslow. 

W  J  MuGee.  J.  E.  Wolff. 

(i.  Frederick  Wright. 
Total  attendan(!e,  28. 

H.ialmar  Lundboiim,  of  the  (ieological  Survey  of  Sweden,  also  attended 
the  meeting. 
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*  Indicate'^  Original  Fellow  (h(h»  artiflo  III  of  Constitution). 
t  Inflicates  defedent. 

Kraxk  1)aw.hox  Adams,  Montreal,  C'.inada;  Lecturer  on  (ioolojfv  at  MoCiill  Collet'. 

I)ecend)er,  1889. 
Vktor  C.  Aldkrhox,  6721  Honore  St.,  Englewood,  lilt*.    I)eceuil)er,  1889. 
TarwAN  H.  ALDiiuri,  M.  E.,  92  Southern  Ave.,  (Cincinnati,  Ohio.    May,  1889. 
Hkxky  M.  Ami,  A.  M.,  (ieological  Sur\'ey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Aflsi^tant  Pa1e<^n- 

tolofciPt  on  (Geological  and  Natural  Hiptory  Survey  of  Canada.     Decenilwr,  1889. 
*t  Chaklks  A.  Ahiibuhner,  M.  S.,  C.  E.     (Died  Decembor  24,  1889.) 
(trorge  H.  Barton,  B.  8.,  Biwton,  Mans.;  InHtructor  in  (Jeology  in  MawHachus 'tt.*! 

I  nst i tute  of  Tech nology .     A  ugUHt ,  1 8?)0. 
William  S.  Baylev,  Ph.  I).,  Waterville,  Maine;   Professor  of  (reology  in  Con)y 

Universitv.    I)ecenil)er,  1888. 
*(tror(je  F.  Becker,  Ph.  1).,  Washington,  I).  C. ;  C  S.  (leological  Survey. 
Charles  E.  Beech eb,  Pli.  1).,  Yale  T^niverHity,  New  Haven,  Conn.    May,  1889. 
Robert  Bell,  C.  E.,  M.  D.,  LL.  1>.,  Ottawa,  Canada;   Assistant  Director  of  the 

( Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  ("anada.    May,  1889. 
Albert  S.  Bickmore,  Ph.  I).,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  77th  St.  ami 

Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City ;  Curator  of  Anthroiwlogy  in  the  American  Museum  of 

Natural  History.    December,  1889. 
William  P.  Blake,  New  Haven,  Conn.     August,  1891. 
Stephen  Bowers,  A.  M.,  Ph.  1).,  Mineralogictd  and  (Jeological  Survey  of  California, 

Ventura,  California.    May,  1889. 
Amos  Bowman,  Anacortes,  Skagit  Co.,  Wash.  State.    May,  1889. 
Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.  D.,  Middlebury,  Vermont ;  President  of  Middlebury  ColL»gi\ 

l>ei-eml)€r,  1889. 
*.IoHN  C.  Branner,  Ph.  D.,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. ;  Professor  of  ( Geology  in  T/eland  Stan- 

ford  Jr.  University ;  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas. 

*  (Garland  C.  Broadhead,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Professor  of  (Geology  in  the  University 

of  Missouri. 

*  Walter  A.  Brownell,  Ph.  D.,  905  University  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  Samuel  Calvin,  Iowa  (^ity,  Iowa ;  }*n)fessor  of  (Geology  and  Zoology  in  the  Stiite 

University  of  Iowa. 
Henry   Donald  Campbell,  Ph.  1).,  l^xington,  Va. ;    Professor  of  (Geology  and 

Biology  in  Washington  and  l-.ee  University.    May,  1889. 
Franklin  R.  Carpenter,  Ph.  I).,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota;  Professor  of  (Geology 

in  Dakota  School  of  Mines.    May,  1889. 
Robert  Chalmers,  (Geological  Snr\ey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Field  (G(Hilogist  on 

(Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.    May,  1889. 
*T.  C.  Chamberlin,  LL.  D.,  Ma<lison,  AVin. ;  President  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Henry  M.  Chance,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  (Geologist  and  Mining  Engineer. 

August,  1890. 
*t  J.  H.  Chapin,  Ph.  D.,  Merideu,  Conn.     (Died  March  14,  1892.) 
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Clarence  Raymond  GLACfHORx,  B.  S.,  M.  E.,  204  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
August,  1891. 

*  William  B.  Clark,  Ph.  P.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Instructor  in  (reolo^y  in  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 

*  Edward  W.  Claypole,  D.  Sc,  Akron,  O. ;  Professor  of  (ireology  in  Buchtel  College. 
Aaron  H.  Cole,  A.  M.,  Englewood,  111.    December,  1889. 

*  John  Collett,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  lately  State  Geologist. 

*  Theodore  B.  Comstock,  Tucson,  Ariz. ;  Directer  Arizona  School  of  Mines. 
t  (iEORGE  H.  Cook,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.    (Died  Septeml^r  22,  1889.) 

•Edward  D.  Cope,  Ph.  D.,  2102  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia;  Professor  of  Geology  in 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
*FRANas  W.  Craoin,  B.  S.,  Topeka,  Kansas;   Profe.<«sor  of  Geology  and  Natural 

History  in  Washbume  College. 

*  Albert  R.  ('randall,  A.  M.,  Ixjxington,  Kentucky ;    Professor  of  Geology  in 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. 

*  William  O.  Crosby,  B.  S.,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologj^. 
Charles  Wiirr.MAx  Cross,  Ph.  D.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
May,  1889. 

*  MALtT)LM  n.  Cri'mp,  BowHug  Grceu,  Kentucky ;  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in 

Ogden  College. 
Garry  E.  Culver,  A.  M.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

*  Henry  P.  Cushing,  M,  S.,  786  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  Nelson  Dale,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Assistant  Geologist,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey. 
December,  1890. 

*  James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Yale  Uni- 

versity. 

*  Nelson  H.  Darton,  United  States  CJeological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  William    M.  Davis,  Cambridge,  Mass.;   Professor  of  Physical    Geography  in 

Harvard  University. 

(teorge  M.  Dawson,  D.  Sc.,  A.  R.  S.  M.,  (Geological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Can. ;  As- 
sistant Director  of  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.    May,  1889. 

Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  Mc(  Jill  (jollege,  Montreal,  Canada ;  Principal  of 
McGill  University.    May,  1889. 

David  T.  Day,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.    U.  S.  Geological  Sur\  ey,  Washington,  D.  C.    Aug.,  1891 . 

Frederick  P.  Dewey,  Ph.  B..  621  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    May,  1889. 

Orville  a.  D^rby,  M.  S.,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil ;  Director  of  the  Geographical  and 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.    December,  1890. 

*  Joseph  S.  Diller,  B.  S.,  United  States  (Teological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  V.  d'Invilliers,  E.  M.,  711  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    December,  1888. 

*  Edwin  T.  Dumble,  Austin,  Texas ;  State  Geologist. 

Maj.  Clarence  E.  Dittton,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
August.  1891. 

*  William  B.  Dwight,  M.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;   Professor  of  Natural 

History  in  Viissar  College. 

*  George  H.  Eldridge,  A.  B.,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Robert  W.  VjU^,  LL.  D.,  (»eolo;(ical  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Field  (leolo- 

giston  (feological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     December,  1888. 
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♦Benjamin  K.  Emerson,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Professor  in  Amheret  College. 
♦Samuel  F.  Emmons,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  U.  S.  (Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  O. 
John  Eyerman,  Eaeton,  Pa.     August,  1891. 
♦Herman  L.  Faiuciiild,  B.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural 

History  in  University  of  Rochester. 
J.  C.  Fales,  Danville,  Kentucky ;  Professor  in  Centre  College,    December,  1888. 
Eugene  Rudolph  Faribault,  C.  E.,  (icological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Auorust,  1891. 
P.  J.  Farnsworth,  M.  D.,  Clinton,  Iowa;  Professor  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Mav,  1889. 
MoRiTz  Fischer,  721  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.    May,  1889. 
♦Albert  E.  Foote,  M.  D.,  4116  Elm  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  M.  Fontaine,  A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia,  Va. ;  Professor  of  Natural 

History  and  Geology  in  Univei*sity  of  Virginia.    December,  1888. 
♦P.  Max  Foshay,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  3  Park  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

♦  Persifor  Frazer,  D.  Sc,  1042  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Professor  of 

Chemistry  in  Franklin  Institute. 

♦  Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Professor  of  (jieology  in  Worcester 

Polytechnic  Institute. 
Henry  Gannett,  S.  B.,  A.  Met.  B.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C 
December,  1891. 

♦  Grove  K.  Gilbert,  A.  M.,  United  States  Geological  SurA^ey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Adams  C.  Gill,  A.  B.,  Northampton,  Mass,    December,  1888. 

N.  J.  GiRoux,  C.  E.,  Geological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Assistant  Field 

Geologist,  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.    May,  1889. 
Uly.  S.  Grant,  B.  S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

♦  Georcje  B.  Grinnell,  Ph.  D.,  318  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

♦  W1LLIA.M  F.  E.  GuRLEY,  Danville,  Illinois. 

Arnold  Haoue,  Ph.  B.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    May,  1889. 

♦Christopher  W.  Hall,  A.  M.,  803  University  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  University  of  Minnesota. 

♦James  Hall,  LL.  D.,  State  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  State  Geologist  and  Director  of 
the  State  Museum. 

Henry  G.  Hanks,  1124  Greenwich  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  lately  State  Mineralo- 
giat.    December,  1888. 

John  B.  Hastings,  M.  E.,  Bois4  City,  Idaho.    May,  1889. 

♦  Erasmus  Haworth,  Ph.  D.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa ;   Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 

Penn  College. 

♦  Robert  Hay,  Box  562,  Junction  City,  Kansas ;   Geologist,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
C.  WiLLARD  Hayes,  Ph.  D.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    May,  1889. 

♦  Angeix)  Heilprin,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Professor  of 

Paleontology  in  the  Academy  of  Natiu^al  Sciences. 
Clarence  L.  Herrick,  M.  S.,  324  Hamilton  Ave.,  North  Side,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Biology  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.    May,  '^^^^ 

♦  Lewls  E.  Hicks,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

♦  PiucjENE  W.  HiLGARD,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 

Uuiversitv  of  California. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  208  S.  Centre  St.,  Pottsvillo,  Pa. ;  Geologist  in  Charge  of  Anthni- 
cite  District,  Second  Geological  Survey  of  IVnnsylvania.    May,  1889. 
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*  Robert  T.  Hill,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  Ph.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Dart- 

mouth College. 
WiLUAM  Herbert  Hobbs,  B.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    August,  1891. 

*  Levi  Holbrook,  A.  M.,  P.  0.  Box  536,  New  York  city. 

*^ Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  State  Geologist  and  Professor  of 

Geology  in  University  of  North  Carolina. 
MiLRY  E.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  201  S.  First  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois.    May,  1889. 
t  Oavid  Honeyman,  D.  C.  L.    (Died  October  17, 1889.) 

*  Jedediau  Hotchkiss,  346  E.  Beverly  St.,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

*  Kdmund  O.  Hovey,  Ph.  D.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

*  Horace  C.  Hovey,  J).  D.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

*  Edwin  E.  Howell,  A.  M.,  537  15th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

t  Thomas  Stebby  Hunt,  D.  Sc.,  LL.  D.,  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  city.  De- 
cember, 1889,    (Died  February,  1892.) 

*  Alpheus  Hyatt,  B.  S.,  Bost.  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Curator  of  Boston 

Society  of  Natural  History. 

Joseph  P.  Iddings,  Ph.  B.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    May,  1889. 

A.  Wendell  Jackson,  Ph.  B.,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Petrog- 
raphy and  Economic  Geology  in  University  of  California.    December,  1888. 

Thomas  M.  Jackson,  C.  E.,  Morgantowu,  W.  Va. ;  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering  in  West  Virginia  University.    May,  1889. 

*  Joseph  F.  James,  M.  S.,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Walter  Proctor  Jenney,  E.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    August,  1891. 

*  Lawrence  C.  Johnson,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Meridian,  Miss. 

*  WiLLAKD  D.  Johnson,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Alexis  A.  Julien,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York  city;  Instructor  in  Co- 
lumbia College.    May,  1889. 

Edmund  JUssen,  Ph.  D.,  Temple,  Carroll  Co.,  Ga.    December,  1890. 

Arthur  Keith,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    May,  1889. 

•Jambs  F.  Kemp,  A.  B.,  E.  M.,  Columbia  College,  New^  York  city ;  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Geology. 

Charles  R.  Keyes,  A.  M.,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  Des  Moines,  la.    August,  1890. 

Jami»  p.  Kimball,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.    August,  1891. 

Clarence  Kino,  18  Wall  St.,  New  York  city ;  lately  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.    May,  1889. 

Frank  H.  Knowlton,  M.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Assistant  Paleontologist  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.    May,  1889. 

♦George  F.  Kunz,  402  Garden  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

R.  D.  Lacoe,  Pittston,  Pa.    December,  1889. 

George  Edgar  Ladd,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  Assistant  Geologist,  Mis- 
souri Geological  Survey.    August,  1891. 

J.  C.  K.  Laflamme,  M.  a.,  D.  I).,  Quebec,  Canada ;  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  in  University  Laval,  Ciuebec.     August,  1890. 

Lawrence  M.  Lambk,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Artist  and  Assistant  in  Paleontology  and 
Geological  Survey  of  ('anada.    August,  1890. 

Alfred  C.  Lane,  Ph.  D.,  Houghton,  Michigan ;  Assistant  on  Geological  Survey  of 
Michigan.    December,  1889. 
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Daniel  W.  Laxgdon,  Jr.,  A,  B.,  University  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Geologist  (»f 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.    December,  1889. 

Andrew  C.  Lawson,  Ph.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  California.    May,  1889. 

*JoaEPH  Le  Conte,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  California. 

*  J.  Peter  Lesley,  LL.  D.,  1008  Clinton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  State  Geologist. 
Frank  Leverett,  B.  S.,  410.^  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III.    August,  1890. 
JosuA  Lindahl,  Ph.  I).,  Springfield,  Ills. ;  State  Geologist.    August,  1890. 
Waldemar  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    August,  IHW. 
Robert  H.  Lough  ridge.  Ph.  D.,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 

Chemistry  in  University  of  California.    May,  1889. 
Thomas  H.  McBride,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  State  Univereity 

of  Iowa.    May,  1889. 
Henry  McCalley,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  University,  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala. ;  Assistant  on 

Geological  Survey  of  Alabama.    May,  1889. 
Richard  G.  McConnell,  A.  B.,  Greological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Field 

Greologist  on  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.     May,  1889. 
James  Rieman  Macfarlane,  A.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    August,  1891. 

*  W  J  McGee,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  McInnes,  A.  B.,  Geological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada;   Assistant 

Field  Geologist,  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.    May,  1889, 
Peter  McKellar,  Fort  William,  Canada.    August,  1890. 
Oliver  Marcy,  LL.  D.,  Evanston,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois ;  Professor  of  Natural  History 

in  Northwestern  University.    May,  1889. 
Othniel  C.  Marsh,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Professor  of  Paleontology 

in  Yale  College.    May,  1889. 
P.  H.  Mell,  M.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Auburn,  Ala. ;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History 

in  the  State  Polytechnic  Institute.     December,  1888. 

*  Frederick  J.  H.  Merrill,  Ph.  D.,  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Assistant  State 

Geologist  and  Assistant  Director  of  State  Museum. 
George  P.  Merrill,  M.  S.,  V.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Curator  of 

Department  of  Lithology  and  Physical  Geology.    December,  1888. 
Jambs  E.  Mills,  B.  S.,  Quincy,  Plumas  Co.,  Cal.    December,  1888. 
*Albro  D.  Morrill,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Hamilton 

College. 
Thomas  F.  Moses,  M.  D.,  Urbana,  Ohio ;  President  of  Urbana  University.   May,  1889. 

*  Frank  L.  N.\son,  A.  B.,  5  Union  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;   Assistant  on  CJeo- 

logical  Survey  of  New  Jersey. 

*  Henry  B.  Nason,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  ami 

Natural  Science  in  Rensselaer  Polvtechnic  Institute. 

*  Peter  Neff,  A.  M.,  361  Russell  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  John  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York  city ;   Professw^r 

of  Geology  and  Paleontology  in  Columbia  C-ollege. 
Frederick  H.  Newell,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     May,  188^.^- 
William  IL  Niles,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass.    August,  1891. 

*  Edward  Orton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio ;   State  Cireologist  and  ProfeK^or 

of  Geology  in  the  State  University. 

*  Amos  O.  Osborn,  Waterville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
*t  Richard  Owen,  LL.  D.    (Died  March  24, 1890.) 
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*  f  loRAcrK  B.  Pattox,  Pli.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  AsHistant  Professor  of  Geology 

and  Mineralogy  in  Rutgers  College. 

RiCHAKD  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  1331  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    May,  1889. 

Joseph  H.  Perry,  176  Highland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.    December,  1888. 

♦William  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Eco- 
nomical Geology,  and  Mining  Engineering  in  Michigan  University. 

*  Franklin  Platt,  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phladelphia,  Pa. 

*  Julius  Poiilman,  M.  D.,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Potter,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy in  Washington  University.    Auerust,  1890. 

*  JoiiN  W.  Powell,  Director  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  AVashington,  D.  C. 

*  John  R.  Procter,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  State  Geologist. 

*  Charles  S.  Pro.sser,  M.  S.,  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Raphael  Pumpelly,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Newport,  R.  I. 

William  North  Rice,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D.,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Professor  of 
Geology  in  AVesleyan  University.    August,  1890. 

*  Eugene  N.  S.  Ringueberg,  M.  D.,  Lockpoit,  N.  Y. 

Charlbh  W.  Rolke,  M.  S.,  Urbana,  Champaign  Co.,  Illinois ;  Professor  of  Geology 
in  University  of  Illinois.    May,  1889. 

*  Israel  C.  Russell,  M.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  University 

of  Michigan. 
♦James  M.  Safford,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  State  Geologist;  Professor 
in  Vanderbilt  Universitv. 

m 

Orestes  H.  St.  John,  Topeka,  Kansas.    May,  1889. 

*  RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  A.  M.,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Professor  of  General  and  Geographic 

Geology  in  University  of  Wisconsin. 

♦Charles  Schaeffer,  M.  D.,  1309  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  M.  Seely,  M.  D.,  Middlebury,  Vt. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Middlebury  Col- 
lege.   Mav,  1889. 

Alfred  R.  C.  Selwyn,  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  Director  of  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.    December,  1889. 

*  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Har- 

vard University. 
Will  H.  Sherzer,  M.  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Paleon- 
tology, University  of  Michigan.    December,  18?K). 

*  Frederick  W.  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Austin,  Texas;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Univer- 

sity of  Texas. 
♦Eugene  A.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  University,  Tuscaloosa  Co.,  Ala.;  State  Geologist  and 
Professor  of  Cliemistry  and  Geology  in  University  of  Alabama. 

*  John  C.  S.mock,  Ph.  D.,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  State  Geologist. 

*  J.  W.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I).,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  State  (jeologist. 

Timothy  William  Stanton,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  f).  ('. ; 

Assistant  Paleontologist  L^  S.  Geglogical  Survey.    August,  1891. 
*JonN  J.  Stevenson,  Ph.  D.,  ITniversity  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Professor  of 

tieology  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
(Jkorge  C.  Swalu)w,  M.  1).,  LL.  D.,  Helemi,  Montiina;  State  (leologist ;  lately  State 

Geologist  of  Missouri,  and  also  of  Kansas.    December,  1889. 
Ralph  S.  Tarr,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     August,  1890. 
Maurice  Thompson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  lately  State  CJeologist.     May,  1889. 

*  Asa  Scott  Tiffany,  901  West  Fifth  St.,  Daveni)ort,  Iowa. 
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*  Jambs  E.  Todd,  A.  M.,  Tabor,  Iowa ;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Tabor  OoUtT^e. 

*  Henry  W.  Turner,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  B.  Tyrrell,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.,  Geological  Survey  Office,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Geol- 
ogist on  the  Canadian  Geological  Sur^^ey.    May,  1889. 

*  Edward  0.  Ulrich,  A.  M.,  Newport,  Ky. 

*  Warren  Upham,  A.  B.,  36  Newbury  St.,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Assistant  on  the 

U.  S.  Geoloj^cal  Survey. 

*  Charles  R.  Van  Htse,  M.  S.,  Madison,  Wis. ;    Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 

Petrography  in  Wisconsin  University ;  Geologist  U.  8.  Geological  Survey. 

*  Anthony  W.  VociDes,  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Captain  Fifth  Artiller\', 

U.  S.  Army. 
Charles  Wachsmuth,  M.  D.,  Burlington,  Iowa.    May,  1889. 
*Marshman  E.  Wads  worth.  Ph.  D.,  Houghton,  Mich.;  State  Geologist;  Director 

of  Michigan  Mining  School. 

*  Charles  D.  Walcott,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Paleontolo- 

gist U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Lester  F.  Ward,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D,  C. ;  Paleontolo- 
gist U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    May,  1889. 

Walter  H.  Weed,  M.  E.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    May,  1889. 

David  White,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Assistant  Paleontolo- 
gist U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    May,  1889. 

*  Israel  C.  White,  Ph.  D.,  Moi^ntown,  W.  Va. ;  Professor  of  Geology  in  We$t 

Vii^ginia  University. 

*  Charles  A.  White,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Paleon- 

tologist U.  S.  Greological  Survey. 

*  Robert  P.  AVhitfield,  Ph.  D.,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  77th  St. 

and  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  city ;  Curator  of  Geology  and  Paleontology. 
♦Edward  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  A.  C,  E.  M.,  117  Church  St,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology  in  Lehigh  University, 

*  George  H.  AVilliams,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Pro- 

fessor of  Inorganic  Geology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

*  Henry  S.  Williams,  Ph.  I).,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleon- 

tology in  Yale  University. 
*t  J.  Francis  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Salem,  N.  Y.     (Died  November  9, 1891.) 
♦Samuel  G.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Professor  in  Cornell  University. 
Bailey  Willis,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    December,  1889. 
*t  Alexander  AVinchell,  LL.  D.    (Died  February  19, 1891.) 

*  Horace  Vaughn  AVinchell,  10  State  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Assistant  on  Geo- 

logical Survey  of  Minnesota. 

*  Newton  H.  Winch  ell,  A.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  State  Geologist;  Professor  in 

University  of  Minnesota. 

*  Arthur  Winslow,  B.  S.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. ;  State  Geologist. 

John  E.  Wolff,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;   Instructor  in 

Petrography,  Harvard  University.    December,  1889. 
Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  C.  E.,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur\'ey,  Washington, 

D.  C.    May,  1889. 
*G.  Frederick  WuKJHT,  D.  D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio:  ProfesHor  in  Oberlin  Theological 

Seminary. 
Lorenzo  G.  Yates,  M.  D.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.    December,  1889. 
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